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PREFACE. 


In the yenr 1843 I read a paper to the Royal Asiatic Society on 
the Rock-Cut Temples of India, in which I embodiod the results 
obtained during several journeys I had undertaken betwoon the 
years 1836 and 1842 for the purpose of investigating thoir history 
and forma, together with those of the other architectural antiquities 
of India. It was the firat attempt that had then been mado to treat 
the subject as a whole. Many monographs of individual temples or 
of groups, had from time to time appeared, but no general descrip- 
tion, pointing out the characteristic foatures of cave architecture 
had then been attempted, nor was it indeed porsible to do so, before 
tho completion of the first sovon volumes of * Jonrna) of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal” in 1838, ‘The marvellous ingenuity which their 
oditor James Prinsep displayed, in these volumes, in deciphering the 
inscriptions of Asoka and other hitherto unread documents, and the 
ability with which Turnour, Kittoe, and othera who were inspired 
hy his zeal, hastened to aid in hie resoarches, revolutionisud the 
wholo character of Indian archmology. The history of Buddha and 
of early Buddhism, which beforo had boen mythical and hazy in tho 
extreme, now became clear and intelligible and based on recognized. 
facts, The relation, too, of Brahmanism and the other Hindu 
religions to Buddhism and to each other were now for the first 
time settled, on a basis that was easily understood and admitted of 
a logical superstructure raised upon it. 

‘When all this was done the remaining task was easy. It only 
requiret that some one should visit the various localitios where the 
caves were situated, and apply, the knowledge o amasuod, to their 
classification. For this purposo I visited the eastorn oaves at Kutak 
and Mahfvallipur, as well as those of Ajanta, Elurd, Karlé, Kanheri, 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. viiig pp. 30 to 92, and atterwanta 
republished with o folio volume of cighteen lithographic plates from my own sketches of 
the caren, 
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Elephants, and others in the west, and found no difficulty in seeing 
at a glance, to what religion each was dedicated, and aa little in 
ascertaining their relative ages among themselves. A great deal 
has beea-dene-since by new discoveries and further investigations to 
fill up the cartoon I then ventured to sketch in, but the correct- 
noss of its main outlines have never been challenged and remain 
undisturbed, z 

One of the first works to appear after mine was the “ Historical 
Researches” of Dr. Bird, published in Bombay in 1847,"! but which 
from various causes—more especially the imperfection of the illus- 
trations—was most disappointing. Though this has been almost the 
only other work going over the same ground, the interest excited 
on the subject, led to the formation of a Cave Commission in Bombay 
in 1848* for the purpose of investigating the history of the caves 
and taking measures for their preservation. One of the first fruits 
of their labour was the production, in August 1850, of a Memoir on 
the subject by the late Dr. Wilson, in the introductory paragraph to 
which he made the following statement, which briefly summarises 
what was then proposed to be done :— 

“The Royal Aniatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland having, on the 
muggestion of James Fergusson, Eaq., to whom we are so much indebted 
for tho artistic and critical illustration of the architectural antiquities of 
India, represented to the Court of Directors of the East India Company the 
propriety of taking nteps for the preservation. os far as possible, of the Cave 
Temples and other ancient religious memorials of this country, and for their 
fall delineation and description, before the work of their decay and destruction 


1 Dr, Bird, in the prefnce to his Historical Researches, says:— 

“The Court of Directors bave at length responded to the Royal Asiatio Society's 
representation of the duty imposed on us, as s nation, to preserve the relics of ancient 
urt, and have accordingly seut out orders to each presidency that measures be adopted 
to keep thom from further decay. ‘They aro also about to institute an Archnological 
Commission for investigating the architectural cheracter and age of the veveral monu- 
ment; on inquiry which, though long neglected, and left to other nations, lomn 
interested than ourselves in India, ix likely to wid in dispelling the mist which for 
centuries has enveloped the historical age of these excavations and the object of their 
structure.” 

3 The Bombay Cave-Temple Connnsssion consisted of the Rev. Dr. J. 0, 
F.RS, President; Rev. Dr, Stevenson, Vico Prosident ; C, J. Kavkine, C.S,; Capt. 
Lyneb, I, N.; Dr. J, Hnrkness; Vondyok Gangidhor Shastri; and Dr. H. J. Carter, 
Seoretary, and was appointed in terms of a resolution (No, 2405) of 3ist July 1848 of 
the Government of Bombay. 
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haa made farther progress, that honourable body has promptly responded to 
the call which has been addressed to it, and elready taken certain stepa for 
tho accomplishment of the objects which are so much to bo desired! ‘With 
reference to the latter of these objects, it has determined to appoint a general 
Commission of Oricntalists to direct its seoomplishment in the way which 
may beat tend to the illustration of the history, literature, religion, and art 
of ancient Indie. Preparatory to the commencement of the Jabours of that 
Commission, and tha issuing of instructions for ita rcrcarches, another of a 
local character has, with the approbation of the Government of India, been 
formed by tho Bombay Branch of tho Royal Asiatic Socicty to make such 
preliminary inquiries about the situation and extent and general character of 
the antiquities, which are to be the mbject of investigation, as may facilitate 
its judicious commencement and prosecution.” 

This first Memoir was propared by Dr. Wilson for tho Bombay 
Cave Commission just referred to, in order to skotch the extent of 
the information then availablo on the snbject, and to call forth 
additions from persons possessed of special local knowledgo. 

In September 1852 he read to tho same Socicty his Seco) Menuir, 
containing short notices of the Auranghbad Caves and of a fow 
others that had beon brought to light during the preceding two 
years, 


Previous to this, about July 1851, Lieutenant Brett had been 
employed to take facsimiles of the inscriptions from the caves,—a 
work strongly commended in the Conrt’s despatch No. 13 of 4th 
May 1853. Reduced copiok wore made to accompany Dr. Steven- 
son’s papers on the inscriptions,’ hut Lioutenant Brett's ongagemont 
was closed about the ond of 1853, and hie original copios were sent 
to England. In April 1856, Vishnu Shastri Bipat was engaged to 
continue Lieutenant Brett's work, and having somo knowledge of 
the ancient characters and of Sanskrit, it was expected he would be 
serviceable in preparing translations also. Results wore promisod 
from time to time, but delayed till September 1860, whon it was 
reported that the Pandit had translated 88 inscriptions into Maritht; 
but he died next year, and no results of his work wore over pub- 





1 Despatches No. 15 of 29th May 1844, No. I of 27th dannary 1847, and No. 24 
of 29th September 1847 ; also deepatch of Lord Hardivge, No. 4 of 19th April 
1847. 

4 Jour, Bom, BR. R. As, Soc. vol, iii. pt. ii. p. 36. 

3 Jour. Bom, B, BR. As. Soe., Vl. ¥. 

¥ 183, R 
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lished ; while the Commission itself ceased to exist early in 1861. 
Tt had, however, stirred up officers in different parts of the country 
to sond in accounts of the antiquities in their districts, and among 
those the contributions of Sir Bartle Frere, Captain Meadows Taylor, 
Dr. E. Impey, Dr. Bradley, Sir W. Elliot, Mr. West, and others 
were valuable additions to our knowledge. At its instigation, also, 
the caves at Ajanta, Aurangabid, and Elephanta were cleared of 
accumulations of earth and silt. 

The fresco paintings in the Buddhist caves at Ajanta being of 
very special interest, Captain Robert Gill was appointed by the 
Madras Government to make copies of them in oils, The work 
was one of considerable Jabour, but in the course of eight or ten 
yeara he sent home full-size copies of about thirty fresco paintings, 
many of thom of very lerge size. The greater number of these 
paintings were exhibited in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, where 
they were most unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1866. Five of 
them only escaped, having remained in the stores belonging to the 
India Office, and consequently were not exhibited. 

From the time that Major Gill had been first appointed to copy 
them, till the destruction of his work, much of the fresco painting 
in the caves had fallen off or been destroyed. Still sufficient was 
left to make it desirable to socure fresh copies of what still 
remained, and in 1873 Mr. Griffiths, of the School of Art in Bombay, 
was engaged to make fresh copies. He has already spent three 
seasons at Ajanté with some of his atudenta, and has copied, with 
great fidelity, a considerable number of the fragmenta that still 
remain in a sufficiently perfect state, to make it worth while to 
reproduce them.' 

Meanwhile the Secretary of State for India in Council in a 
despatch, dated in November 1870, proposed a survey of the 
architectural antiquities of Western India, and especially of the 
Caye-temples; but no progress was made till 1873, when the 
Hon. J. Gibbs, C.S., prepared a minute on the subject in which 
he sketched a scheme for the Archwological Survey, and to him 
chiefly belongs the credit of carrying into effect the objects of the 
despatch. 

The drawings for this work have been collected during the 


1 Those oopies are now in this country, principally in the British Musoum, and x 
smell portion in the Indin Museum, South Kensington. 
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six seasons since the Archwological Survey of Western India was 
commenced, and some of them, with others not reproduced here, 
have appeared in the three volumes of reports already published. 
There is, however, a very large collection of careful drawings 
illustrative of many details of sculpture, especially at Ajauté and 
Eluri, which could not be reproduced in this work;* and it is hoped 
a farther selection from them may form a prominent feature in, if 
it does not constitute, the next volume of the Survey Reports." If 
presented on a sufficiently large scale, these drawings would be most 
interesting to all engaged in the practice of art, as well as to all 
amateurs. With the frescoes of Ajanti and Bagh, and perhaps a 
very few other additions, they would form a very complete illus- 
tration of Buddhist art in sculpture, architecture, and painting 
from the third before our era to the cighth contury after it. 





One of the objecta proposed at the time this survey was sanctioned 
was, that I, conjointly with Mr. Burgess, should, when tho propor 
time arrived, write a genoral history of Cave Architecture in India. 
A acheme for this work was submitted to the Duke of Argyll, then 
Secretary of State for India, and sanctioned by his Graco in 1871. 
In order to carry this into effect Mr. Burgess romained at home, in 
Edinburgh, during the season 1877-78 to write his part, which forms 
practically the second part of this book ; but, owing to various causes 
it is not necessary to enumerate here, the whole of his part was not 
set up in type till just beforo his return to India in October last. 
‘The whole of my sharo, which forms practically the first part, was 
ready at the same time, and wo were thus ablo to oxchange parts 
and go over the whole together before his departure, and I was left 
to make up” the whole and pass it through the press, which I 
have done during tho past winter. 


1 Alter this work had beon almost wholly written Dr. Ed. W. West and hiu brother 
Mr, Arthar A. Wet placed in my hands a very large collection of notes and drawings 
from the Rock-Temples of the Bombay Presidency, collected and prepared by thon 
whilst in India, with fall permission to make any use I chose of thom, I have used 
one of there plans nnd part of another, but I still hope to examine them: more enrefully 
and perhaps to make farther use of so valuable a collection. —J.18, 

2 "Three volumes of Reports of the Sarvey and a collectiou of 286 Pali Sanskrit and 
old Canarose inscriptions have already boon published. The Heporte contain accounts 
of the Cave Temples at Bilimi, in KathidwAr, at Dharsinve, Karust, Ambé, and 
Aurangibid. Accounts of other groups had also appeared either separately or ia the 
Fudan Antiquary. 
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Thia arrangement, though inevitable under the circumstances, 
has, I fear, been in some respects unfavourable to the uniformity 
of the work. There is little doubt that if Mr. Burgess had been 
at home and in daily communication with me during the time the 
work was passing through the press, many points of detai! might 
have been discussed and elaborated with more completeness than 
hes been possible at a distance. There is, however, really nothing 
of importance on which we were not agreed before his departure, 
Had this not been the case, a better plan would probably have 
beon to postpone indefinitely the appearance of the book. Had I 
een a younger man, I might possibly have recommended this 
course, especially if I had felt confident that the Indian Government 
would at any future period have sanctioned the necessary outlay. 
The abolition, however, of the establishment at Peckham, the dis- 
persion of the India Museum, and other symptoms of economy 
in matters relating to literature and art, seem to render it ex- 
pedient to proceed while there is the opportunity. 


Supposing those personal difficulties had not existed, the work 
might certainly have been made more perfect if its publication had 
‘boon delayed till the survey was complote, or at least more nearly 
ao than it now is, At present our knowledge of the subject is 
rapidly progressive, and anything like completeness is consequently 
impossible. Sinco, for instance, Mr. Burgess’ return to India in 
October last, two facts have been brought to light which havo 
revolutionised our chronology of the old pre-Christian caves in the 
west, and gives our knowledge of them a precision that waa not 
before attainable. One of these is the discovery of inscriptions in 
the Mauryan character (they have not yet been deciphered) in tho 
caves at Pitalkhori. The other the discovery of the very old 
Vibfra at BhAjé, described in the Appendix. With two such dis- 
coveries in one season thereis every probability that others of great 
if not of equal importance may be made, and give the history of 
the western caves a precision it cannot now pretend to possess. 

One of the weak points in the chronology of the western caves 
ariaes from our inability to fix the dates of the Andhrabhritya kings, 
but in his last letter Mr. Burgess informs me that he has collected 
an immense number of inscriptions at Karlé and elsewhere, which 
he is examining with the assistance of Mr. Fleet, Dr. Biihler, and 
the Pandits, and he hopes to make even this point quite clear. 
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In fact, if the survey is carried on for another couplo of years, 
which T carnestly hope aud trust it will be, and with tho same aue- 
coss which has hitherto attended its operations, there will not be a 
single cave in Western India whose date and destination may not be 
ascortained with all tho requisito certainty, uor any antiquities of 
importance in the Bom)ay presidency that will not havo boon invos- 
tigated and described. Meanwhilo, howovor, tho present work may, 
nt all events, serve to direct attention to the subject, and to some 
oxtent at least, supply a want which has long been folt by those 
interested in Indian archmology. 

In order that readers may lnow exactly what part each of ua 
took in the preparation of this book, it may be as well to explain 
that 1 wrote tho whole of the first part (pp. 161), with the intention 
that it should serve as u gonoral introduction to the whiole, but at 
the same tine Mr. Burgess contributed a certain number of pages, 
between 5 and 10 per cent, of the whole, even in this part. 

In liko manner the whole of the second part hus been written 
by Mr. Burgess (pp. 162 to 512), but during its passage through 
tho press I have interpolated cveu a greater proportion of pages on 
the various subjects of which it treats. Thus, us I have no reason 
to suppose there is any difference of opinion un any material point, 
the work may fairly be considered a combincd production, for tho 
wholo of which we are jointly and severally responsible. I selectod 
the whole of the woodonts, and all the new ones were executed under 
my suporintendence by Mr. Cooper. ‘The whole of tho platos, exeopt 
the firvt, are reduced copies of a few from among the mnay of 
drawings preparod by Mr, Burgess and his assistants during the 
progress of the snrvey, aud were specially welectod by him for thix 
work to supply a want that had tong been felt. At the present 
day photographs aud skotches of almost all the eaves can be had by 
anyone who will tnke the trouble to collect them, but correct plans 
and architectural details, drawn to scale, can only be procured hy 
persons who have time at their disposal, nud instruments and assist- 
ants whieb are only available forsnch a survey as that conducted by 
Mr, Burgess, Tho plates have heen very carefully oxecutod in 
photolithography by Mr. Griggs, undor Mr. Burgoss’ superintond- 
enoe, and servo to placo our kuowlodge of the cave architecture 
of Western India on a sciontific basis nover bofore attainable. 

The woodcuts of the Raths at Mahdvallipur aro taken from a 


boautiful serios of drawings of these curious monoliths propared for 
¥ ‘ 
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mv, at his own oxponse, by Mr. R. Chisholm, of the Publio Work 
Department at Madras. I only regret that owing to various un- 
toward delays thoy reached mo ¥o late that I was not able to avail 
mysolf of thom vo a greater extent than I have done. 


James Fenausson. 
20, Langham Placo, 
March 3880. 


NOTE. 


A word should bo said about the mode of spelling Indian uames 
adoptod in this work. The rules reeoutly adopted by Governmont 
for spelling amos of places, and for the transliteration of Sanskrit 
and other Tudian words, have gencrally been adored to, but well 
established names have not often been interfered with, Where, how- 
ever, they havo been spelt iu a variety of ways,—and what Indian 
wame has not?—as Douva, Yeloora, Elura, Klora. Etlorah, Eltoora, 
Veroola, &c., 2 compromise approximating to the Jocal pronuuciation 
has been used, a8 Eluri, or the vernacular name has heen adoptod in 
Romaniged fon, with the broad or loug sounds of vowol letters 
marked by a circumflox or caret, as Bhaja, Karlé, Stipa, &e. The 
cerebral letters ¢. 7. fh, gh, ¢, nood not disturb though they hardly 
convoy much meaning to the English roadere. Thoy aro the hard 
sounds of thoso Ictters wud in constant use in our own language: 
v has boon used frecly for 7, a8 to many cars the sounds approxi- 
mate closoly, being formed with the tip of tho tonguo on the palate, 
aud & has a decidedly more delicate aspiration then sh, 

Adjectivals are formed in the Indian languago by lengthening tho 
vowels, thus from Sivw ia formed tho word Swiva, donoting anything 
relating to Siva or a member of the sect devoted to him; so from 
Vishgu is formed Vaishnava ; from Buddha-—Bauddhe ; from Jinu— 
Taina; and from Sukti—Séita, “Buddhist” has, howover, been 
gonerally usod throughout this work instond of Bauddha, as it hes 
from long uso become so much more familiar to English cars than 
ite more correct Indian synonym.—J.B, 
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THE EASTERN CAVES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


From the earliest period at which the mention of India dawns 
upon us, among the records of the past, her namo has been sur- 
rounded by a halo of poetic mystery, which even the research and 
familiarity of modern times, have as yet failed to entirely dispel. 
Of her own history she tells us but little, and it was only in com. 
paratively modern times, when she came into contact with the 
more prosaic nations of tho outer world, that wo learned much 
regarding her former existence. So far as is at present known, 
no mention of India has yet beon discovered among the records of 
Egypt or Aesyrie. No conquest of her country is recorded in the 
hioroglyphics that adorn the Temples of Thebes, nor been do- 
oyphered among the inscriptions on the walls of the palaces of Nineveh. 
It is even yet uncertain whether the Ophir or Tarshish to which the 
shipsof Solomon traded and“ brought back gold, and ivory, and algum 
“ trees, and apes, and peacocks,” can be considered as places in India, 
rather than some much nearer localities in Arabia or Africa. Tho 
earlier Greck writers had evidently no distinct ideas on the subject, 
gud confounded Indie with Ethiopia in a manner that is vory 
perplexing. It was not, in fact, till the time of the glorious raid 
of Alexander the Great, that the East and the West came practi- 
cally into contact, and we obtain any distinct seoounts, on which 
reliance can be placed, regarding that land which before his time 
was, to his countrymen, little more than a mythic dream. Fortu- 
nately, as we now know, the visit of the Greeks occurred at one of 
the most interesting periods of Indian history. Tt was just when 
the old Vedie period was passing away, to give place to the new 
Buddhist epoch ; when that religion was rising to the surtace, which 
for nearly 1,000 years continued to bo the prevailing faith of northern 
India, at least. ‘Though efter that poriod it disappeared from the 
Jand where it originated, it still continucs to influence all the forms 
of religious beliof in the surrounding countries, to th present day. 

‘The gleam of light which the visit of the Greeks shed on the in- 


ternal state of India, though brilliant, was transitory. Before tho 
“¥iss. We Pol. ag 
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great Mauryan dynasty which they found, or which they placed, on 
the throne of central India had passed away, her history relapsed, 
aa before, into the same confused, undated, record of faingant kings, 
which continued almost down to the Moslem conquest, a tangle and 
perplexity to all investigators. It is only in rare instances that the 
probleme it presenta admit of a certain solution, while the records 
of the past, as they existed at the time when the Greeks visited the 
country, were, as may well be supposed. even more shadowy than 
they became in subsequent ages. 

It is so strange that a country so carly and so extensively civilised 
as India was, should have no written chronicles, that the canses 
that led to this strange omission deserve more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed on the subject by the learned in Europe. 
"Phe fact is the more remarkable, as Egypt on the one hand and China 
on the other, wero among the most careful of all nations in recording 
dates and chronicling the actions of thoir earlier kings, and they did 
this notwithstanding ull the difficulties of their hieroglyphic or 
symbolic writing, while India seems to have possessed an alphabet 
from an carly date, which ought to have rendered her records easy 
to keep and still more easy to preserve. There seems in fact to 
be no intelligible cause why the annals of ancient India should 
not be as complete and satisfactory as those of any other country 
ina similar state of civilisation, unlesa it lies in the poetic tem- 
perament of its inhabitants, and the strange though picturesque 
varioty of the races who dwell within her boundaries, but. whose 
manifold differences seem at all times to have boen fata) to that 
unity which aloue can produce greatness or stability among natious. 

All this is the more strange, for, looked at on the map, India 
appears one of the most homogeneous and perfectly defined coun- 
tries in the world. On the east, the ocean and impenetrable jungles 
shut her out from direct contact with the limitrophe nations on 
that side, while in the north the Himalayas forms a practically 
impaasible barrier against the inhabitants of the Thibetan plains. 
On the west the ocean and the valley of the Indus equally mark tho 
physical features which isolate the continent of India, and mark 
her out as a separate uclf-contained country. Within these boun- 
daries there are no great berriers, no physical features, that divide 
the land into separate well defined provinces, in which we might 
expect different races to be segregated under different forms of 
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government, There reems cortainly no physical reason why India, 
like China, should not always have been one country, and governed, 
at least, at times, by onedynasty. Yet there is no record of any such 
event in her annals. Asoka, in the third century p.c., may have 
united the whole of the north of India under his sway, but nothing 
of the sort seems again to have occurred till nearly 2,000 years 
afterwards, when the Moguls under Akbar and Aurangzib nearly 
accomplished what it has been left for us. to carry practically into 
effect. During the interval, India seems to have been divided into 
five great divisions, nearly corresponding to our five presidencies, 
existing ua separate kingdoms and ruled by differont kings, each 
supreme over # host of minor kinglots or chiefe, xmong whom the 
country was divided, At times, one of tho sovereigns, of ono of the 
five Indias, was acknowledged as lord paramount, nominally at least, 
but tho country never was united as a whole, capable of taking a 
place among the great monarchies of the earth, and making its 
influence folt among surrounding nations. Lt never, indced, was 
80 organised as to be capable of resisting any of the invaders who 
from time to time forced the boundary of tho Indus, and poured 
their hordes into her fortile and mnch-covetod plains, It is, indeed, 
to this great fact that wo owo all that wonderful diversity of peoples 
wo find in India, and, whether for good or for evil, render the popu- 
lation of that country as picturesquely various, as that of China is 
tamely uniform. It is this very variety, however, that renders it so 
difficult for even those who have long studied the question, on the 
spot, to mastor the problem in all ita complexity of detail. It un~ 
fortunately, too, becomes, in consequence, almost impossible to con~ 
vey to those who have not had these advantages, any clear ideas 
on the subject, which is nevertheless both interesting and instruc. 
tive, though difficult and complex, and requiring more study than 
most persons are able or inclined to bestow upon it. 


Exunocravury. 

The great difficulty of writing anything very clear or consecutive 
regarding Indian ethnography or art arises principally from the fact 
that Indis was never inhabited by one, but in all historical times, by 
at least three distinct and separate races of mankind. These ocer- 
sionally oxisted and exist in their origins! native purity, but at 
éthers are mixed together and commingled in varying proportions 
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to such an extent as almost to defy analysis, and to render it almost 
impossible at times to say what belongs to one race, what to 
another. Notwithstanding thie, the main outlines of the cage are 
tolerably clear, and can be easily grasped to an extent at least suffi- 
cient to explain the artistic development of the various styles of urt, 
that existed in former times in various parts of the country. 

When the Aryans, descending from the plateau of central Asia, 
first crossed tho Indus to ocoupy the plains of the Panjab, they 
found the country occupied by s race of men apparently in a very 
low state of civilisation. These they easily subdued, calling them 
Dasyus,' ond treated as their name implies as a subject or slave 
population. In the more fertile parts of the country, where the 
Aryans established themselves, they probably in the course of time 
assimilated this native population with themselves, to a great degree 
at least. They still however exist in the hills between: Silhet and 
Asam, and throughout the Central Provinces, as nearly in 9 state of 
nature* aa they could have cxisted when the Aryans first intruded on 
their domains, and drove the remnants of them into the hills and’ 
jongle fastnessos, where thoy are still to be found. Whoever they were 
these Dasyus may be considered as the aboriginal population of 
India. At least wo have no knowledge whence they came nor when, 
But all their affinities seem to be with the Himalayan and trans- 
Himalayan races, and they seem to bave spread over the whole of 
what we now know as the province of Bengal, though how far they 
evor extended towards Cape Comorin we have now no means of 
‘knowing. 

The second of these great races are the Dravidians, who now 
occupy the whole of the southern part of the peninsula, as far 
north at toast as the Krishna river, and st times their existence can 
be traced in places almost up to tho Nerbudda. It has been clearly 
made out by the researches of Bishop Caldwell * and others that they 
‘belong to the groat Twranian family of mankind, and have affinities 
with the Finns and other races who inhabit the countries almost up 
to the shores of the North Sea. It is possible also that it may be 





4 Confr. V. de St. Martin, Geog. de Veda, pp. 82,09. 

4 Gen. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnography of Bengal (Caleutts, 1872), is by fur the 
beat and most exhaustive work on the subject. 

3 Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languoges 
by Blshop Caldwell, 2nd edlt., 1875. 
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found that they are allied to the Accadian races who formed the sub- 
stratum of the population in Babylonia in very ancient times, It is 
uot however known when they first entered India, nor by what road. 
Generally it is supposed that it was across the Lower Indus, because 
affinities have been traced between their language and that of the 
Brahwia, who occupy a province of Baluchistan. it may be, however, 
that the Brabuis are only an outlying portion of the ancient inhabi. 
tents of Mesopotamia, and may never have had any direct communi- 
cation further east. Certain it is that neither they nor any of the 
Dravidian families have any tradition of their having entered India 
by this road, and they have left no traces of their passage in Sindh 
or in any of the countries to the north of the Nerbudda or Taptee. 
On the other hand, it seems so improbable that they could have 
come by sea from the Persian Gulf in sufficient numbors to havo 
peopled the large tract that thoy now occupy, that we must hesitate 
before adopting such an hypothesis, When their oountry is first 
mentioned in the traditions on which the Rdmdyana is based, it seems 
to have been an uncultivated forest, and its inhabitants in a low state 
of civilisation.' In the time of Asoka, however (B.c. 250), we learn 
from his inscriptions, confirmed by the testimony of classical authors, 
that the Dravidians had settled into that triarchy of kingdoms, the 
Chéla, Chéra, and Pandya, which endured till very recent times, 
From their architecture we know that these states afterwards de- 
veloped into a comparatively high stato of civilisation. 

Tho third ond by far the most illustrious aud important of the 
three races were the Aryans, or Sanskrit speaking races, who may 
have entered India as long ago as 3,000 yeara* before the Christian 
era? In the course of time—it mey have taken them 2,000 years to 
effect it—they certainly occupied the whole of India north of the 
‘Vindhya mountains, as far as the shores of the Bay of Bengal, entirely 


1 Boo Indian Antiguary, vol. viii. pp. 1-10. 
- * Contr. V. do St. Martin, Geog. du Veda, p. 9. 

4 Thave always looked upon it as probable that the era 3101 years before Christ, 
which tha’ Aryans adopt as the Era of the Kali Yug, may be » true date marking 
some itspottant epoch in their history, But whether this was the passage of the Indus 
in their progress eastward, or some other important epoch in their earlier history, it 
seems impossible now to determine. 1t may, however, be only factitious epoch azrived 
at hy the astronomers, computing beckwards to s goneral conjunction of tho plancte, 
which they seem to have believed took place at that time. Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. i, 
p- 201; vol. ii, pp. 357, 473, 
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superseding the native Dasyus and driving the Dravidians, if they 
ever ocoupied any part of the northern country, into the ‘southern 
portion, or what is now known as the Madras Presidency. There 
never was any attempt, so far as is known, on the part of the Aryana 
to exterminate the original inhabitants of the land. They seem on 
the contrary to have used them as herdmen or cultivators of the soil, 
but they superseded their religion by their own higher and purer faith, 
and obliterated, by their superiority, all traces of any peculiar civi- 
ligation they may have possessed. At the same time, though they 
never seem to have attempted physically, to conquer or colonise the. 
south, they did so intellectually. Colonies of Brahmans from the 
northern parts of India introduced the literature and religion of the 
Aryans into the country of the Dravidians, and thus produced a 
uniformity of culture, which at first sight looks like a mingling of 
race. Fortunately their architecture and their arts onable us to 
detect at a glance how essentially different they were, and have 
always remained. Notwithstanding this, the intellectual superiority 
of the Aryans made so marked an impression during long ages on 
their less highly organised Turanian neighbours in the south, that 
without some auch material evidonce to the contrary, it might be 
contended that tho fusion was complote. 

There are no doubt many instances where familiea and even tribes 
of each of these three races still remain in India, keeping apart from 
the rest, and retaining the purity of their blood to » wonderful 
extent. But as a rulo they are so mixed in locality und so com- 
mingled in blood, that it is oxtremely difficult, at times, to define the 
Vimits of relationship that may exist between any one of the various 
peoples of India with those among whom they are residing. Their 
general relationships are felt by those who aro familiar with the sub- 
ject, but in the prosent state of our knowledge it ia almost impossible 
to define and reduce thom into anything like a scientific classifi- 
cation, and it cortainly is not necessary to attempt anything of the 
sort in this place. The main features of Indian ethnography ere 
distinct and easily comprehended, so that there is little difficulty in 
following them, and they are so distinctly marked in the architecture 
and religion of the people, that they mutually illustrate each other 
with sufficient clearness, for our present purposes at least. No one, 
for instance, at all familiar with the ‘subject, can fail to recognise 
at & glance the many-storeyed pyramidal temples of the Dravidiana, 
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and to distinguish them from the curvilinear outlined towers uni- 
versally employed by the northern people, speaking languages 
derived from the Sanskrit. Nor when he has recognised these can 
he hesitate in believing that, when any given temple was erected, 
the country waa either inhabited, in the one case by Dravidians, 
or by an Aryan people, more or less, it may be, mixed up with the 
blood of the native Dasyua;’ but in cither case the architecture 
marks the greater or less segregation of the race, by the purity with 
which the distinctive foutures of the style are carried out in cach 
particular instance. 


History. 


From the Greek historians we learn that at the time of Alexander 
tho falsification of Indian history had only gone the length of dupli- 
cation. If we assume the Kuliyug, 3101 u.c., t represent the 
first immigration of the Aryans, the timo that elapsed between 
that epoch and tho accoasion of Chandragupta is, ay noarly as may 
be, one half of the period, 6,042 years’, during which Aryan tells 
us 153 monarchs succeeded one another on the throne of India, 
As this is as nearly as may be the number of kings whose namea 
are recorded in the Puranas, we may fairly assume that tho lista 
we now possess are the same as those which were submitted to the 
Greeks, while as according to this theory the average of each king's 
reign was little more than 18 years, thero is no inherent improbability 
in the statement. It is moro difficult to understand the historian 
when he goes on to say, “‘ During all this time the Indians had only 
the liberty of being governed by their own laws twice. First for 
about 300 years, and after that for 120."* If this means that at 
two different: epochs during these 30 or rather 28 centuries tho 
Dasyus had asserted their independence it would be intelligible 
enough. Tt may have beenso. They had, however, no literature of 
their own, and could not consequently record the fact, and their 
Brahmanical masters were hardly likely to narrate this among the 
very few historical events they deign to record. If, however, it should 
torn out to be s0, it is the one fect in Desyu ancient history that haa 
come down to our days. 


} See History of Ludian Architecture, js 210 at wg 31S et seg. in pustio, 
3 Indice, chap. ix. * Loe. et, 
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The ancient history of the Dravidian race is nearly as barren 

as that of tho Dasyus. It is true we have long lists of names 

- of Pandyan kings, but when they commence is extremely doubtful, 
There is no one king in any of the lists whose date can be fixed 
within « contury, nor any event recorded connected with any of these 
fainéant kings which can be considered as certain. It is not indeed 
till inscriptions and buildings come to our sid after the 5th or 6th 
contury of our era, that anything like history dawns upon us. 
‘Between that time and the 10th or 11th century we can grope our 
way with tolerable certuinty, and by the aid of synchronisma with the 
other dynasties obtain a fair knowledge of what was passing in the 
south some 8 or 10 centuries ago? 

Though all this is most unsatisfactory from an historical point of 
view, it fortunately is of comparatively little consequence for the 
purposes of thia work. It does not appear that tho Dravidians ever 
adopted the Buddhist religion, to any extent at least, and never 
certainly were excavators of caves. ‘The few examples that exist 
in their country, such as those at Undavalli and Mehdvallipur, 
ore quite exceptional, and though extremely interosting from that 
very cause, would hardly be more so, if we knew more of the history 
of the groat dynasties of the country in which they are situated. 
They are not the expression of any national impulse, but the works 
of some local dynasties impelled to crect them under somo exoop~ 
tional ciroumstances, wo do not now know, and may never be quite 
able to understand. 

‘We are thus for our history thrown back on the great Aryan 
Sanskrit-speaking race of northern Indis, and for;our present purposes 
need not trouble ourselves tu investigate tho history of the long line 
of Solar kings. These from their first advent held sway in Ayodhya 
(the modern Oudh), till the time of the Mahé Bhdrata when, about 12 
centuries before tho Christian ers, they were forced to make way to 
their younger but less pure cousins of the Lunar line. Even then 
‘we may confine our researches to the rise of the Sisuniga dynasty 
in the 7th century 3.c., as it was under ono of tho earlier kings of 
this dynasty that Sakya Muni'was born about 560 2.c., and with 
this event our architectural history practically begins. 

Tt is fortunate we may be spared this long investigation, for ever 
the much lauded Vedas, though invaluable from @ philological or 


1 Wilton, Assay J. B. A. &,, vol. iii. p. 199, ef seg. 
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ethnographic point of view, are absolutely worthless in so far as 
chronology and history are concerned, while the Epics on which 
the bulk of our knowledge of the ancient history of India is based, 
present it in 80 poetic a garb that it is difficult to extract the small re- 
siduum of fact its passioned strophes may contain. For the rest of our 
ancient history we are forced to depend on the Purdyas, which have 
avowedly been falsified in order to present the history subsequently 
to the Mahdbhdrate or great wars of tho Pandus as a prophooy 
delivered by the sage Vyasa who lived contemporancously with that 
event. In this caso it happons that 9 prophecy written after tho 
events it describes, is nearly as unreliable, as writings of the same 
class, that pretend to foresee what may happen in the future. 

Had any fragments of contemporary Buddhist literature survived 
the great cataclysm that destroyed that religion in the 7th and 8th 
centuries of our era, we would probably know all that we now are 
searching for in vain. We know at all events that in the Buddhist 
island of Ceylon they kept records which when condensed into the 
history of the Mahdwanso' present a truthful and consecutive narrative 
of events. Meagre it may bo, in ita present form, but no doubt 
capable of almost infinite extension if the annala of the monasteries 
atill exist, and were examined with care. In like manner we have 
in the half Buddhist country of Kashmir, in tho Rdja Tarangini tho 
only work in any Indian languago which, as the late Profossor 
‘Wilson said, is entitled to be called a history.’ If such works aa 
theso are to be found on the outskirts of the Buddhist kingdom, it 
can hardly be doubted that even fuller rocords existed in its centre. 
We have indeed indications in Hien Thsang* that in tho great 
monastery of Naland& the annals of the central kingdom of Magadha 
were in his time preserved with all the care that could be desired. 
The Chinese pilgrims, however, who visited India betweon the 4th and 
‘7th conturios wore essentially priests. They came to visit tho placos 
sanctified by the presence and actions of the founder of their religion, 
and to gather together on the spot the traditions relating to him and 
his early disciples. Beyond this their great object was to collect the 
books containing the doctrines and discipline of the sect. Secular 
affaira and political events had no attraction for these pilgrims of 





1 Traualated by the Hon, Geo. Tumour, 1 vol, 4to., Colombo, 1887, 
3 Translated by Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 1, of #0979. 
® Hiven Thaang, translated by Stanislas Julien, vol. iii. p. 41, e¢ erg. 
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the faith, and they pass them over with the most supercilious indiffe- 
rence. 1t is true novertheless that the great encyclopedia of Ma~ 
twan-lin does contain a vast amount of information regarding the 
modizval history of India, but as this has not yet been translated it 
is hardly available for our present purposes.’ 


Retiaioxs, 


The religions of India are oven more numerous than her races, 
and at least as difficult to describe and define, if not more so, as the 
two classes of phenomenn are by no means conterminons, and often 
mix and overlap one another in a manner that is most perplexing. 
Yet tho main outlines of the case aro clear enough, and may be 
described in o very few words with sufficient clearness for’ our 
present purposes at all vvents. 

First comex, of course, the religion of the great immigrant Aryan 
race, embodied in the hymns of the Vedas, and consequently called 
the Vedie. Ut seoms to have been brought from the regions of Centrul 
Asia, and it and its modified forms were, to say the least of it, the 
dominant religion in India down to the middle of the third century 
before Christ, At that tino Asoka adopted the rvligion of Buddha 
and mado it the religion of the State, in the same manner that 
Constantine made Christianity the religion of the Roman world, at 
about the same distance of time from the death of its founder. 

For nearly 1,000 years Bnddhism continned to be the State 
religion of the lund. though latterly losing much of its purity and 
power, till the middle of the seventh contury of our era, when it 
sunk, and shortly afterwards disappeared entirely, before the rising 
ater of the modern Hindu form of faith. his last was a resuacita- 
tion of the old Vedic religion, or at least pretended to be founded on 


1 ‘This wax partially dono by tho inte M. Pauthier, and lis extracts republished, 
1987, iu the Journal of the Asiutio Society of Bengal, vol, vi. p. 61, of sey, and 
douraak -lsiatiqac, 1889 ; alo partially by M. Siau, Julion in the Jeurual Aviatique 
and hy M. Fuvre, Those, howevcr, are only meagre oxteaets, and not edited with the 
knowledge ince scyuired. ‘There ure scholars willing to undertake the task of trans: 
lation, but the didtculty is to obtain a copy of the original work. ‘There are severe] 
in the Britivh Muxowm, but tho rules of that establishment do not admit of their 
being Tent oxtside their wally and an the would-he trunintors jive at w distance, we 
sount wait till thie obstacle is removed efore wo can benufit hy the knowledge we 
might tun ettnin, 
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the Vedae, but so mixed up with local superstitions, and ao overlaid 
with the worship of Siva and Vishnu, and all the 1001 gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon, that tho old element is hardly recognisable in 
the present popular forms of belief. It is now the religion of 
upwards of 150,000,000 of the inhabitants of India. 

Jainism is another form of faith which sprung up contempo- 
reneously with Buddhism, and perhaps even a little earlier, for 
the date of nirvana of Mahdvira, the last of the Tirthankars or 
prophets of the Jains, is 526 u.c., and consequently earlier than. that 
of Buddha. It novyer rose, however, to be either a popular or a 
State religion till after the fall of its sister faith, when in many 
parts of India it superseded Buddhism, and now, in some districts, 
takes the place that was formerly occupied by its rival. 

It would, of course, be vain to look for any writteu evidence of 
the religion of the Dasyus during the long period in which they 
have formed an important cloment in tho population of Hindostan. 
They always were too illiteratu to write anything themselves, and 
their masters despised them and their superstitions too thoroughly 
to record anything regarding them. What we do know is con- 
sequently only from fragments oncrusted in the other and more 
advanced faiths, or from the practices of the people where they exist 
in tolerable purity in the remote districts of tho country at the 
present day. From these we gathor that they were Tree and Sorpent 
worshippers, and their principal deity was an carth god, to whom 
they offered human sacrifices tiJl within a very recent period. They 
oom too to have practised all kinds of fetish worship, as most men 
do, in their carly and rude state of civilisation.’ 

‘The great interest to us, for the purposes of the present work, is, 
that if there had been no Dasyus in India, it is probable there 
would have been no Buddhist religion cither there or elsewhere. 
Though Buddha himself was an Aryan of pare Solar race, and his 


Ln his Hidbert Leetures Profewor Max Miller points out with perfect correctness, 
that the Aryans in Indianever wore Cotish worshippers, and argues, that as no fetishism 
is found in the Vedas, thorefore it nover exivicd, at least anywhoro in India, From 
his narrow point of view his logic is unasmilable, but he entirely overlooks the fact, 
that only # very small portion of the population of India ever was Aryan, or in their 
aatly stages knew anything of the Vedas, Nine-tenths of the population ero of 
Turanian origin, and judging from the results, indulged in more degrading fotieh 
worship than is to be found among the savages in Africa and Asmeries till partially 
cared of these practices by contact with the Arynns, 
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earliest disciples were Brahmans, still, like Christianity, Buddhiem 
was never really adopted by those by whom end for whom, it first 
waa promulgated. It was, however, eventually adopted by vast 
masses of tho casteless tribes of Indie, and by mere weight of 
numbera they seem for a long time to have smothered and kept 
under the more intellectual races of the land. It always was, 
however, and now is, a religion of a Turanian people, and never was 
professed, to any marked extent, by any people of pure Aryan race. 

As we do not know exactly what the form of the religion of the 
Dasyua really was, wo cannot positively assert, though it seems most 
probable that it was the earliest existing in India; but at the same 
time, it is quite cortain that the Vedic is the most ancient cultus of 
which we have any written or certain record in thatcountry. It was 
‘based on the worship of the manifestations of a soul or spiritin nature, 
Their favourite gods were Indra, the god of the firmament, who 
gave rain and thundered; Varuna, the Uranos of the Greeks, the 
“ all-enveloper,” the king of gods, upholding and knowing all, and 
guardian of immortality ; Agni, the god of fire and light; Ushas, the 
dawn ; Vayu and the Maruts or winds; the Sun, addressed as Savitri, 
Surya, Vishnu; and other less distinctly defined personificationa, 
The service of these gods was at first probably simple cnough, con- 
sisting of prayers, praises, libations, and sacrifices. The priesta, 
however, eventually elaborated the most complicated ritual probably 
ever invented, and of course, as in other rituals, they arrogated to 
themselves, through the proper performance of these ritea, powers, 
not only superhuman, but even super-divine, compelling even the 
gods themselves to submit to their wills, 

‘The system of caste—an essential feature of Hrahmaniam—had 
‘become hard und fast as carly at least as the sixth century before 
Christ, and was felt. ospecially among the lower castes, to be an 
intolerable yoke of iron. Men of all castes—often of very low 
ones—in revolt against its tyranny, separated themselves from their 
kind, and lived lives of asceticism, dospising caste as something 
beneath the consideration of a devotee who aspired to rise by the 
merits of his own works and pensnces to a position where he might 
claim future felicity as a right, The Tirthakas and others of this 
class, perhaps a8 early as the seventh century B.c., throw aside all 
clothing, sat exposed to sun and rain on ant-hills or dung-heaps, of, 
clothed in bark or in an antelope hide, sought the recesses of foreats 
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and on mountain peaks, to spend their days spart from the world” 
aud ‘ita vanities, in order to win divine favour or attain to the 
power of gods. 

The founder of Buddhism was one of these ascetics. Gautama 
“ the Buddha” was the son of @ king of Kapilavastu, a small state 
in the north of Oudh, born apparently in the sixth century B.c. 
At the age of 29 he forsook his palace with its luxuries, his wife 
and infant child, and became a devotee, sometimes associating 
with othors of the class in their forest abodea in Behar, and 
sometimes wandering alone, and, unsatisfied with the dreamy con- 
jectures of his teachers, seeking the solution of the mystery of 
existence. After somo six years of this life, whilo ongaged in a long 
and strict fast under a pipal tree near Gay4, wearied by exhaustion 
like the North American Indian seera, he fell into a trance, during 
which, as he afterwards declared, he attained to Buddhi or “ per- 
fected knowledge,” and issued forth as tho Buddha or “ enlightened,” 
the great teacher of his age. Ho is called by his followors Sikya 
Muni—tho Muni or ascetic of tho Sikya race; the Jina, or “van- 
quisher” of sina; Sakya Sinha, “ the lion of the Sakyas;” Tathi~ 
gata, ‘ who came in the samo way” as the previous Buddhas, &o. 
He celebrated tho attainment of the Buddshood in tho stanzas— 

‘Through various transmigeations 

Hove T pasacd (without discovering) 

‘The builder I seek of the abode (of the passions), 
Painful are repeated births t 

© hone builder ! I have seen (thee). 

No house shalt thou again build mo; 

‘Thy rafters are broken, 

‘Thy ridgo-polo in ahatiorod, 

‘My mind is freed (from outward objects). 

T have attained the extinetion of desires.’ 

‘With its dogma of motempsychosis, Vedantism and Brahmenism 
provided no final rest, no permanent peace; for to be born again, 
even in the highest heaven, was still to be under the empire of the 
law of change, and consequently of further suffering in some still 
future birth. Hence it had created and fostered the thirst for final 
death or annihilation as the only Ste from this whirlpool of 








1 Far Gogerty’s version aa well as ‘Tornour’s, see Speooe Hardy's Manual of 
‘Buddhism, pp. 180, 181. 
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miseries. The mission Sikya Muni, now at the age of 35, set 
before himself as the proper work of a Buddha, was to minister 
to this passion for extinction; to point out a new religious path 
for the deliverance of men from the endless series of transmigrations 
they had beon taught it was their doom to pass through, and to be the 
liberator of humanity from the curse of the impermanency, sorrow, 
and unreality of existence. His royal extraction, his commanding 
dignity and persuasive eloquence, the gentlencss of his manners, 
his ardour and self-denying austerities, the high morality and the 
spirit of universal kindness that pervaded his teaching, fascinated 
the crowds, and he avon attracted enthusiastic disciples who caught 
something of the fire of their master's cnthusiasm, and who were 
sent forth to propagate his new doctrines. 

Caste he aot aside: “My Law,” said Buddha, “is a law of grace 
for all.” Belief in his doctrines and obedience to his precepts was, 
for Sidra and Dasyu as for the Brahman, the only and the wide 
door to the order of “the perfect.” By the lower castes, whom 
the Brahmans had firet arbitrarily degraded and then superciliously 
deapised, such teaching would uaturally le welcomed as a timely 
deliverance from tho spiritual, intelloctual, and social despotism of 
the higher claseus. For them, evidently, aud the despised aboriginal 
tribes, it was most specially adapted. and among such it was sure 
to find its widest acceptance. 

Accompanied by his disciples, Gautama wandered about from 
place to place, principally in Gangetic India, subsisting on the 
offerings placed in his alms-bowl, or the provision afforded him by 
his wealthier converts, teaching men the emptiness and vanity of 
all sensible things, and pointing out the paths that led to Nirvdyn 
or final quiescence, the city of peace,” xcurcely, if at ull, distin- 
guished from annihiletion. After 45 years thus spont, Sakya Muni 
died in the north of Gorakhpur district, in Bengal. His disciples 
burnt his body and collected his relics, which were distributed 
among eight different cities, where they afterwards became objects 
of worship. 

Springing as it did from Brabmanism, of whieh it might be 
regarded as only a modification, or one of its many sects or schools, 
Buddhism did not at first separate from the older religion so aa to 
aaaumo a position of hostility to it, insnlt its divinities, or disparage 
its literatere. Lt grew up slowly. and many of its earlier and most 
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distinguished converts were Brahmans. Though its founder had 
made many disciples during his lifetime, and sent them out to 
propagate his religion, it was not till the conversion of the great 
emperor Aéoksa that it acquired any political importance; under 
his royal favour and patronage it spread widely. He is represented 
aa having lavished the resources of his realm on the Buddhist 
religion and on buildings in honour of its founder, who by that time 
had become almost mythical in his wonderful travels and teaching, 
the number of his discourses being reckoned at 84,000, and nearly 
every place in India having some legend of his having visited it. 
The Buddhist traditions are full of tho name of Asoka as the 
founder of vih&ras or monasteries, stipas or digobas, asylums, and 
other religious and charitable works, “At the places at which the 
Vanquisher of the five deadly sins (ie. Buddha) had worked the 
works of his mission,” saya the Ceylon Chronicle, “ the sovereign 
(Asoka) caused splendid dagobes to be constructed. From 84,000 
cities (of which Réjagriha was the centre) despatches were brought 
on the samo day, announcing that the vibéras were completed.” 
After a great council of the Buddhist priesthood, held in the 17th 
year of his reign, 246 n.c., missionaries were sont out to propagate 
the religion in the ten following countries, whose position we are 
able, even now, to ascertain with very tolerable precision from their 
existing denominations:—{1) Kasmira; (2) Gandbara or Kandahar; 
(3) Mahieamandala or Maisdr; (4) Vanavasi in Kanara; (5) Apa- 
rantaka— the Western Country’ or the Konkan,—the missionary 
being Yavana-Dharmarakshita ;—the prefix Yevana apparently in- 
dicative of his being a Greek, or foroigner at least; (6) Mahdratta or 
the Dekhan; (7) The Yavana country,—perhaps Bakiria; (8) Hima- 
ta or Nepal; (9) Suvarnabhumi or Burma; and (10) Ceylon. 
(is own son Mahendra and daughter Sanghamitra were sent with 
the mission to Ceylon, taking with them a graft of the Bodhi tree 
at Buddha Gaya under which Buddha was supposed to have attained 
the supreme knowledge. 
In two inscriptions from Sahasrim and Rupnith, recently trans- 
lated,’ Adoka mentions that in the 33rd year, “after he had become 
a hearer of the law,” and “entered the community” (of ascetics) 


1 Turnowr’s Makdvento, p. 84. 
4 Dr, Bithler in Jad, Ant, vol. vi. p. 149, and vol, vii. pp. 141-160, 
Fis. 3B 
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he had exerted himself so strenuously in behalf of hia new faith, that 
the gods who previously * were considered to be true in Jambud- 
ipa” had, in the second year afterwards (n.c, 226-5), been abjured. 
To him, as already mentioned, the firet Buddhist structures owe 
their origin. These were principally stdpas or ddgobas, that ia, monu- 
mental shrines or receptacles for the relics of Buddha himself, or of 
tho Sthaviras, or patriarchs of the sect,—consisting of a cylindrical 
base, supporting a hemispherical dome, called the garbha. On the 
top of this was placed a square stone box, commonly called a Tee, 
usually solid, covered by a serios of thin slabs, each projecting over 
the onc below it, and with an umbrella raised over the whole. Theso 
sétpas were erected, however, not only as monuments over relics, but 
set up alao wherever any legend associated the locality with a visit or 
discourse of Buddha’s—which practically came to be wherever there 
‘were a fow Buddhist Bhikshus desirous of securing an easy livelihood 
from the neighbouring villagers :—for legends are easily invented in 
India, Adgoka erected many of these over the length aud breadth 
of his extensive dominions and raised great monolithic pillars, 
ingcribed with edicts, intended to promulgato the spread of Buddhism. 
Edicts were alao inciscd on rocks at Kapurdigiri near Poshawar, at 
Mount Girnar in Kathidwar, in Orissa, Ganjam, and the Upper 
Provinces. The stdpas or topes at Bhilsd, Sarnath near Banfras, 
Manikyéla in the Panjab. and elsewhere, are examples of that clase 
of monuments, of which there are also gigantic specimons in Ceylon, 
erected by Devanimpriya Tishya, the contemporary of Asoka, and 
his successors, But these belong rather to a general history of 
Indian architecture than to a work especially devoted to the caves.! 
The Buddhist Bhikshns thus soon became very numerous, and 
‘possessed regularly organised monasteries, or Vikdrux, in which they 
apont the rainy season, studying tho sacred books and practising 9 
temperate asceticism. “The holy men were not allowed seats of 
costly cloth, nor umbrellas made of rich material with handles 
adorned with gems and pearls, nor might they use fragrant sub- 
stances, or fish gills and bricks for rubbers in the bath, except, in- 
decd, for thuir feet. Garlic, toddy, and all fermented liquors were 





1 For au sceount of the etfpan st Sinchi and Amtivati, see Ferguavon’s Tree and 
Serpent Worship, snd Cunningham's Bhilea Topes ; also Kergueson's Indian and 
Eustern Architecture, pp. 54, 00-65, 71-72, 92, 105; ond for Seraith, shid. pp. 66, 
68, 178, and Sherring’s Scared City of the Hindus, p. 230 #, 
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forbidden, and uo food permitted after midday. Music, dancing, 
and attendance upon such amusements were forbidden.” And, 
though seal rings or stamps of gold were prohibited, they might use 
stamps of baser metal, the device being a circle with two deer on 
opposite sides, and below the name of the vihAra. 

Buddhiem, after this, flourished and spread for centuries. Chinese 
pilgrims came to India to visit the spots associated with the founder's 
memory, to learn its doctrines, and carry away books containing its 
teschings, In tho seventh century of ourera it had begun to decline 
in some parts of India; in the eighth apparently it was rapidly dis- 
appearing: and shortly efter that it had vanished from the greater 
part of India, though it still lingered about Bandras and in Bengal 
where the Pala dynasty, if not Buddhists themsolves, at least tolorated 
it extensively in their dominions? It existed alao at some points 
on the West coast, perhaps till the eleventh century or even later. 
Tt has been thought that it was extinguished by Brahmanical perse- 
cution, and in some places such means may have been used to put it 
down ; but the evidence does not seem sufficient to prove that force 
was generally resorted to. Probably ita decline and final extinction 
wes to a large extent owing to the ignoranco of its priests, the corrup- 
tions of its early doctrines, especially after the rise of the Mahiydna 
sect, the multiplicity of its achiams, and its followers becoming mixed 
up with the Jains, whose teachings and ritual are vory similar, or 
from its followers falling into the surrounding Hinduism of the masres. 
Except in the earliest ages of its existence it probably never was 
predominant in India, and slongside it, during ite whole duration, 
Saivism continued to flourish and to hold, as it does still, the alle- 
giance of the majority of the lower castes. 

Rock temples and residences for Buddhist ascetics are early referred 
to. Mahendra, the son of Aéoke, on his arrival in Ceylou, erected a 
vibéra on the summit of the Mihintala mountain, where he caused 
68 cells to be cut out in the rock, which still oxist at the Ambustella 


' Mrs, Speirs’ Life in Ancient India, p 317, 

© The date of the Pala dynasty has not been ascertained with accuracy. Abul Feal 
in the Ayin Aibari amigns 689 yesrs to their 10 reigns, which, howover, ia evidently 
too much, ‘The most complete list is thet inserted by General Cunningham in bis 
Reports, vol. iii, p. 184, baged on a comperivon of the written authorities, with their 
existing inscriptions on copper snd stone. He represents them se 18 kings, reigning 
from 786 to 1200, a.n., which is probably very near the truth. 

uz 
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dagobe? We find also at Barabar (near Gaya) in Bihér, several 
caves with inscriptions upon them, with dates upon them of the 12th 
and 19th years of Asoka himself, or in 251 and 244 3.0% 

‘We have no means of knowing what the primitive religion of the 
Dravidians was before their country was colonised by the Brahmans 
of the north, who imported with them the worship of Siva and Vishnu 
and all the multitudinons Gods of the modern Hindu Pantheon. 
It is probable that before that time, the Dravidians did poaseas 6 
Pantheon distinct from that of their northern neighbours, but so little 
has tho comparative mythology of India been hitherto studied, that 
it is impossible now to say how much of the present religion of the 
country is a foreign importation, how much an indigenous local 
growth. Siva is, and apparently as for as our information goes, 
seems always to have been, the favourite deity in the South, 
and his name and that of his consort is mixed up with so iwnany 
legends, and these extend so far back, that it almost looks os 
if his worship sprung up there. On the other hand, the earliest 
authentic mention of Siva is by a Greck author, Bardasanos, who 
describes him as worshipped in a cave not far from Peshnwur in the 
early part of the third century, under the well-known form of the 
Ardbandri, or half man half woman.’ He is ulso found unmiutake- 
ably represented on the coins of Kadphises * with his trident and bull, 
before the Christian era, and it is not clear whether these are fragmenta 
of mythology left there by the Dravidians, dropped like the Brahui 
language, on their way to India, or whether it is a local northern 
cult which the Brahmans brought with them into India, and finally 
transported to the south. 

Though the worship of Vishnu is as fashionable and nearly as 
extensively prevalent in modern times, in the south,as that of 
Siva, it certainly nover arose among the Dravidian races. It, is 
essentially 2 cultus that could only have its origin among the same 
people as those from whom the Buddhist religion first took ita 
present form. It is in fact atthe present day only a very corrupt 
form of that religion, so corrupt, indeed, that their common origin is 





1 Turnour’s Mahdvano, pp. 108, 123 ; Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon, vol. ii. p. 607. 
» Jour, As. Soo. Ben. vol. vi. p. 671. Cunningham Reports, vol. i. p. 44 #. 

+ Stebus’ Physica. Gainsford edition, p. 54, 

4 Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Plato X. 

© Seo Kittel's Lingaculiws, 
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hardly to be recognised in its new disguise,’ but still undoubtedly 
springing from 6 cognate source, though very far from emulating 
either the virtue or the purity of ite elder sister faith. Borrowing 
apparently s cosmogony from Assyria, Vishnuism separated iteelf 
from Buddhism, attracting to itself most of the local superstitions 
that had crept into that religion, and finally becoming fused by 
the all powerful solvent of the Vedas, it forms a powerful element 
in the modern Brahmanical religion as now existing in India,* 

It is only now that we are beginning to see, dimly it must be 
confessed, the mode in which all tho conflicting and discordant 
elements of the present Hindu religion were gathered from 1,000 
sources, and fused into the present gigantic superstition. The 
materials, however, probably now exist which would enable any 
competent scholar to reduce the whole to order, and give us an 
intelligible account of the origin and growth of this form of faith. 
The task, howover, has not boen attempted in recont times. Whon 
Moor's* and Coleman's* works were written, sufficient knowlodgo 
of the eubject was not available to enable this to be done sutis- 
factorily, but now an exhaustive work on the subject could easily be 
compiled, and would be one of the most valuable contributious wo 
could have, to our knowledge of the ethnography as woll ea of the 
moral and intellectual status of the 250,000,000 of the inhabitants 
of a land teeming with beauty and interest. 


Crronowar. 


Aa the Buddhists were beyond all shadow of doubt tho carliest, 
excavators of caves in India, and also, so far as we now know, the 
frat to use stono as an architectural building matorial in that 
sountry, it will be sufficient for the purposes of this work to con- 
fine our researches in Indian chronology to tho period subsequent 
to the reigns of the two kings Bimbasara and Ajitagatru. It was 
in the 16th year of the first-named king that Sakya Muni, thon in 


1 How Buddhism may be transmogrified may bo learnt from the tonets and practiooy 
of the Ahyantra soot in Nepal. 

2 "Tho facts referring to the othnography and religion of Indis are stated mora fully 
than it is necessary to do here in the introduction to my History of Indian Architec- 
ture, 1876, tn which the reader is referred for farther information —J. F. 

‘Hindu Pantheon, 4to., Plates, Londov, 1810. 
Mythology of the Hindus, sto, Plates, 1882. 
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his 35th year, attained Buddhahood, 8.c. 526, and died in the 8th 
year of the reign of the last-named king, 481 years 3.0." 

From this point down to the Christian ers there is no great 
difficulty with regard to Indian chronology, and it may be as well, 
in so far as the first part of this work is concerned, to confine our 
investigations to these limits. Certain it is that no architectural 
cave waa excavated in India before the Nirvana, and no king's name 
has even traditionally been connected with any cave in Eastern 
India whose ascertained date is subsequent to the Christian era. 
Indeod, in so far as the Bengal caves are concerned, we might 
almost stop with the death of Vrihadratha, the last of the Mauryans, 
180 3.¢,, all the names connected with any caves being found among 
the kings of the carlier dynasties, if at all. 

When wo come to speak of the western or soutbern caves, 
in the second part of this work, it will be necessary to pursue 
theso investigations to more modern dates, but this will be better 
done when we come to describe the caves themeolves, and then try 
to ascertain the dates of tho local dynasties to which each indi- 
vidual serios of caves practically owes its origin. 

Asn foundation for the whole, and for our present purposes, it will 
probably be sufficient to state that the Buddhist accounts generally 
are agreed that Sakya Muni, the fonnder of their religion, diod in 
tho 8th year of Ajatasatru, king of Magadha or Bihar, and that 162 
years clapsed between that event and the riso of tho Maurya dynasty. 
‘This dynasty, as is well known, was founded by Chandragupte, the 
Sandrakottos of the Greeks, to whose court Mogasthenés was sent 
by Seleucus as an ambassador, and who, taking advantage of the 
unsettled state of India after the invasion of Alexander of Macedon, 
had, by thoaid of sn astuto Brahman, named Vishnugupta Drimila,* 





1 When previously writing on this aubject, I havo always ad adopted the Coylonete 
dato 648 v.c, nu that of the Nirvana aa the most likely to be the correct one, nooording to 
the information then available, 1 wasof course aware that 0 Jong ago es 1837 Turnour 
had pointed out (J.4.S.B., vol. vi. p. 716 e¢ seq.) that there was o discrepancy in tha 
pre-Manryan chronology of Ceylou, of wbout 60 yoars. But how that was to be 
rectified he could not explain, I do not yet despair af some new solution being found, 
but meanwhile the discovery of the Rupnith and Sahasrém inscriptions—both of the 
time of Afoks—point co distintly to the date of the Nirvans given in the text, 61 or 
68 lntar than the usually accopted dato, that for the present wt least it noeme impossible to 
adopt any other.—J. F, 

+ He is often desigosted by the patronymic Chanskys, or by the epithet Kontilya 
“< the Crafty.” See Wilson's woeke, vol. xii. p. 127 ef seg. 
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raised himself to the throne of Northern India somewhere between 
320 and 3153.c. This connexion with western history, therefore, 
onables us to place the date of the Nirvana of Buddha between 482 
and 477 n.c. Again, Agoka, the third king of the Maurya dynasty, 
in the 12th year of his reign, in an inscription, mentions the names 
of the Greek kings Antiochus of Syria, Ptolemy of Egypt, Antigonos 
of Macedon, Magas of Cyreno, and Alexander of Epirus! and aa 
Antiochus only came to the throne in 261 2.c., and it must havo 
beon engraved some time subsoquent to that event, possibly 
about 252 ».c." the first year of Agoka may have been 263 3.0. 
Chandragupta had ruled 24 years, and Bindusira, tho father of 


1 The ascertuinod chronology of the time and the references of claskieal writers 
ought to onable ns to fix this date within very narrow Himite, Wilford (.Asiat. Hes, 
vol. ¥. 7» 279 ff., and ix. p. 87) placed tho commencemont of Chandragupta’s reign in 
316 wc. Prinsep (I. A. Us. Tab, p. 240), Max Miillor (Hint, Suna, Lit. p. 298), and 
most other writers have agreed to this, Lassen (I. A. LE, 64) scems to houitato botwoen, 
the yours 427 and 814, but finally decides for the lattor (11, 67, 222,1207), Cunning 
ham (Bhilee Topes, p. 90) arrives nt 816 Ro. ; Dr. HB, Kern (Over de Janrlelling, 
p27) oasurmes 822, Rhys Davida (Anc. Coine of Ceylon, p. 41) nc. 820, 

There inno hint, howover, thet Chandragupta roo to power before the death of 
Porus, who by tho partition xt Tripuradcinus, 2.0. 821, wan allowed to retain hiv 
Kingdom, whilo Solencua Nicator obtainod the satrapy of Bubylon, Betwoon $20 
and 316 “Selcucus was laying the foundstion of his future greatness” (Sastin, xv. 4), 
and in 817 Eudemus, who had put Porue to death (nbout 319), loft the Panjab with a 
Tnsge army to useiat Kumencs, affording an opportunity for ihe revolt of Chandragupta 
und apparently the occasion alluded to by Justin. ‘Thon the expeditions of Seleuews 
to Beotria nnd afterwarta to India took place aout 303-802 (Clinton, F. HF vol. iii 
1», 482); tho alllanoe with Chandragupta und the ombamy uf Megasthenés were at a 
lator date (cont. Plnturch, Alex, 62), possibly flor the battle of Ipens, 8.0, 901, whea 
Heloucus waa finally confirmed in his kingdom; and ax Megasthonge resided porkapa 
for weveral yeuru of the court of Chandraguptn (Arrian Exp. Alea. V. vi. and 2; 
ier Polyhistor., ¢. 60; Robertson's India, p. 30), wo ara forced to allow thet the 








ater was alive after n.c, 800, vo thet his reign must havo begun after 928 ; postibly 
it was duted from the death of Porus hetweon 320 and 317 8.0. + no enrlier dato neema 
suconcileable with our information.—J.B. 

4 "The necession and death of esch of thoso kings aro placed ns follows :— 


Antiochus Theos - - - Be. 261 to 246 
Profemy Philedelpius - - . 285 to 247 
Antigonns Gouatas =~ - - 288 to 2a9 
Mages - - - 30110268 * 
Alexander IL. of Epirus - - 272 to 264 


4 Tf we susume that the arrangement alinded to by Aéoka was mudo with all these 
kings at tho seme timo, the latest dato available would be 3.0. 258, which would 
place Awoke'x abhishek in nc. 270, tho death of Chandragupta in $02, und his 
neoession in 826 n.c., white Alexander was still in India. But agreements of the kind 
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Asoka, 28 years; but the latter was uot inaugurated till the 4th 
yoar after his father’s death, or 218 years after the Nirvana. 
There is some doubt about the precise duration of hia reign, 
depending on whether we are to reckon its commencement from 
his father’s death (cir. 267 8.0.), or as is usual with the Hindus, from 
his ablisheka or inauguration four years later. Asauming the later 
to be tho correct mode, the following table will give the carly 
chronology of Buddhism to the death of Asoka—liable pos- 
sibly to some modifications to the extent possibly of some 4 or 
5 yeara, for the determination of which we must await further 
discoveries *:— 
B.c, 560 Gautama Buddha born at Kapilavastu. 


531 ” became an ascotic. 

526 we assumed Buddhahood in his 35th year. 

481 Buddha diod, tho era of the Nirvana and date of the 
first Buddhist Council, 

381 The second Council held in the 10th year of the reign of 
Kalavarddhana, 





were most probobly male first with the nearer kings of Syria, Kgypt, und Cyrono, and 
afterwards with the moro romoto ruler» of Macedon and Epirus, while tho embuary on 
ite way back through Persia imay have ronewed the arrangements which wero not 
finally reported in Todia till ax late as 252 xc, 

1 Tho following list of contemporary eventa may enable the reader to realire tho 
importauce of the period betweon Buddha and Afoks, and to fix bose dutes in the 
memory :— 

ne. 360 Nerighnoar king, of Babylon. 

548 Cyrus overthrew Crteus on the Halys. 

590 Chambyses king of Porwin, 

490 Xerxes defeared at Salamnis, 

400 Socrates put to death. 

821 Partition of ihe conquesta of Alexander at Triparadeisua. 

817 Eudemus teft the Panjab with large force to wid Euwenos, 

816 Scleucus fted from Babylon to Egypt to eucepe from Antigonus, 

812 _—sreturned to Babylon. Ens of tho Seloucide, Int Oct, 

306 ~—,_-—«sssumed the regal stylo, and pushed his conquesta to the north 

and enat. 

308 ——,_ invades Brctria and Indis. 

801 Battle of Ipaus ; Seleacus confirmed in the Exst, 

268 Piolemy Phiiadelphus succeads to tho throne of Egypt, and Antigonus 
Gonutus in Macedon. 

280 Belcuous slain by Antiochus Soter, who sent Daimachus on an embassy to 
Amitrochates (Bindustra), son of Sandracottos, 

256 Bactria revolted under Diodotus, 

260 Arwaces founds the Parthian empire, 
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3.0. 827 Alexander's invasion of Indie; Philip made satrap. 

826 Alexander left Pattala after the raina; Philip murdered 
by the mercenaries. 

323 Death of Alexander. 

321 Porus allowed to retain the Panjab; Selencus obtains 
Babylon. 

319 Chandragupta founds the Maurya dynasty. 

295 Binduséra succeeds and rules 28 years. 

267 Bindusara’s death. 

263 Agoka’s abhishoks or coronation. 

259 Aéoka converted to Buddhism in his 4th year. 

257 Mahendra, the son of Agoka, ordained a Buddhist priest 
in Agoka’s 6th year. 

246 The third Buddhist Council held in his 17th year. 

245 Mahendra eent to Ceylon in his 18th year. 

233 Death of Agoka's queen, Asandhimitré. 

227 Asoka became an ascetic in the 38rd yoar after his 
sonversion.' 

225 Death of Asoka in the 38th year of his reign, 

After the death of Agoka, the Pauranik chronology of his stc- 
coszors stands thus :— 

B.c, 225 Suvfiéas. 

215 ? Dadaratha, 

200 ? Sangata, Bandupilita. 
195 ? Indrapalita, Salisika. 
185 ? Somagarma. 

183 ? Sadadharma. 

180 Vyihadratha. 

Tho last of the Mauryas was overthrown by his general, Pushya- 
mitra, who established the Suxoa dynasty, which probably lost hold 
of many of the southern provinces of tho Maurya empire at an early 
date. Tho Pauranik chronology, however, stands thus, the dates 
boing only approximate and liable to adjustment to the extent of 
from 10 to 15 years throughout :— 

nc. 175 Pushyamitra. 

160 Agnimitra. 
134 Vasuwmitra. 

1 If Adoke’s whole reign extended to unly 36 yours, thiv and the preceding six dates 

should be altered to four years earlier. 
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have caves like this one at Bhaji, which waa excavated certainly 
after Aéoka’s time, in which not only every decorative feature is 
Girectly copied from a wooden original, but the whole of the front, 





No. 1. Front of the Cave at Bhijh, from a Photogreph. 


the ribs of the roof, and all the difficult parts of the construction were 
originally in wood, and # good deal of the original woodwork remains 
in the cave at the present hour. But more than this, as will be 
observed in tho woodcut, the posis dividing the nave from the aisles 
all slope inwards. In a wooden building having a circular roof, 
the timber work of which waa from its form liable to spread, it waa 
intelligible that the posts that supported it, should be placed sloping 
inwards, so as to counteract the thrust. No people, however, who had 
ever built or sven a stone pillar, would have adopted such a solecism 
in the rock when copying the wooden halls in which their assemblies 
had been held sad their worship had previously been performed, 
In order to follow the lines of these sloping pillars, the jambs of 
the doorways were made to stope inwards also, and there is no better 
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test of age than the extent to which the system is carried. By 
degrees the pillars and the jambs beoome more and more upright, 
the woodwork disappeared as an ornament, and was repleced by 
forms more and more lithic, till long before the last caves were 
excavated we can barely recognise, and may almost forget, the 
wooden forms from which they took their origin. 

Though therefore it is more than probable that the Indians 
borrowed the idea of using stone for architectural purposes from 
the Greeks, or to speak more correctly, from western foreigners 
bearing the Greek appellation of Yavanas, it is equally certain that 
they did not adopt any of the forms of Greek architecture or any 
details from the same source. Itis indeed one of the principal 
points of interest in this style, that we see ite origin in the wood, 
and can trace ita development into stone, without any foreign admix. 
ture. It is one of the most original and indepondent styles in the 
whole world, and consequently one of the most instructive for the 
philosophic study of the rise and progress of architectural forma, 

While asserting thus broadly that stone architecture commenced 
in India only 250 years before Christ, there are two points that 
should not be overlooked, not that they are likely to disturb the facts, 
but they may modify the inferences to be drawn from them. Tho 
first of these is the curious curvilinear form of the Sikharas or spires 

_ of Hindu temples, which, cannot at present, at least, be traced back 
to any wooden original. It is true the earliest example whose date 
cun be fixed with anything like certainty is the great temple at 
Bhuvaneswar,' which was erected in the 7th century of our era. Tt 
ig however then complete in all essentials, and though we can follow 
ita gredual attenuation down to the present day, when it becomes 
@Mmost as tall, in proportion, as a gothic spire, we cannot advance one 
step backwards towards its origin. My impression is, that it was 
griginally invented in the plains of Bengal, where stone is very rare 
indeed, and that the form was adopted to suit a brick and terra-cotta 
construction for which it is perfectly adapted." But it may also be 
derived from some lithic form of which we have now no knowledge, 
but be this as it may, the uncertainty that prevails regarding the 
origin of this form prevents us from saying absolutely that there were 
‘no original forms of stone architecture in India anterior to the ene of 





1 History of Indian Architecture, page 422, Woodout 284, 
4 28id., page 223, Woudeut 124, 
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the Greeks. Whether, however, it was derived from wood or brick 
or stone, it may be the elaboration of some Dasyu form of temple 
of which we have now no trace, and regarding which it is con- 
sequently idle to speculate. But till we can more nearly bridge over 
the 7 or 8 centuries that elapsed between the first Buddhist cavea 
and the earliest known examples of Hindu architecture, we cannot 
tell what may have happened in the interval. For our present 
purposes it is sufficient to say that if thore is no evidence that the 
temples of the Hindus were derived from a wooden original, there is 
as little that would lead us to suspect that the form arose from any 
necessity of atone construction.’ 

Even, however, though it may be proved to demonstration that 
stone was not employed for architectural purposes before the age of 
‘Asoka, we must still guard ourselves from the assumption that it 
was either from want of knowledge or of skill thet this was so. 
They seem deliberately to have preferred wood, and in every case 
where great durability was not aimed st, and where fire was not 
to be dreaded, they no doubt were right. Larger spaces could far 
more easily be roofed over with wood than with stone, and carvings 
and decoration more easily and effectually applied. They think so 
in Burmah to the present day, and had they not thought so in India 
in the third century B.c., it is clear, from what they did at Bharhut 
and Buddha Gaya, that they could as easily bave employed stone 
then, as they do now. At Bharhut, for instance, the precision with 


1 Ina recent number of the Journal of the Ariatic Society of Bengal, vol, xivii, 
Part L, for 1878, Mr, Growse, of the B.C.S, expresses astonishment that I should 
porceive any difficulty in understanding whence the form of these temples was derived, 
‘There are at Mathara soveral abnormal Hindu temples erected during the reign of tha 
tolerant Akbar, the dikharas of which are octagonal in plan, and with curved vertical out- 
lines, from which Mr. Growse conclades that the form of the Hindu dikkharas unquestion- 
ably originates inthe Buddbist $etpas. 1 have long been personally perfectly fumiliar with 
these Methnra temples, and knowing when they were erected, always considered them au 
attempts on the part of the Hindus of Akbar's day to assimilate their outlines to those of 
the domes of their Moslem zasaters which were the most charactirestic and most beputiful 
features of their architecture, If these outlines had been derived from dtiipaa, the earliest 
‘would have been thove thet resemble these Buddhist forms moet, but the direct oon 
teary Is the fact Tho exlicst, Uke those at Bhuvaneéwar are the aquarest in plan, 
and the most unlike Buddhist forms whet exist, and is is strange that the simMarity 
should only be rucet developed, in the most modern, ander Akbar. The subject I 
confess appeers to me as mysterious an it wes before T beceme acquainted with 
‘Mr. Growse's lucubrations—J.F. 
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which architectural decorations are carved in stone 150 years 3.0. 
has hardly been surpassed in India at any time, and whatever we may 
think of the drawing of the figure sculptures, there can be no hesita- 
tion as to the mechanical skill with which they are executed. The 
same is true of what we find at Buddha Gaya, and of the gatewaya at 
Sanchi. Though the forms are ali essentially borrowed from wooden 
constructions, tho execution shows a proficiency in cutting and carving 
stone materials that could only be derived from long experionce, 

‘As hinted above, the only stone building yet found in India that 
has any pretonsion to be dated before Aéoke’s reign is one having the 
popular name of Jarasindha-ka-Baithak, at Rajgir. It is partially 
described by General Cunningham in the third volume of his Arche- 
ological Reporte, but not with suck detail, as he no doubt would have 
bestowed. upon it, had he been aware of its importance. As will be 
seen from the annexed woodcut, it is a tower about 85 feet square 
at base and sloping upwards for 20 or 28 feet* to a platform mea- 
suring 74 fect by 78. It is built wholly of unhewn atones, neatly 
fitted together withont mortar; and its moat remarkable peculiarity 
is that it contains 15 colle, 
one of which is shown in the 
woddeut, They are from 
6 to 7 feet in length, with 
about half that in breadth. 
Their position in height is 
not clearly marked in Gene- 
ral Cunningham’s drawing, 
but Mr. Broadley describes Poy § 
them aa on the level of the 
ground, and adds that they 
are inhabited up to this day, 
at times, by Négas.or Sad- 
hus, Jogis whose bodies are xo. o, view aud Plan of Jurasacdha-tr-is 
constantly “smeared with Coenen, BA om 














A There in another erection bearing the same vame at Giryek, about 7 or § miles 
eastward of Rajgit; that however is a brick sthipa of comparutlvely méjern dete, and 
probably os General Cunninghars suggests, the Hansa Stipa or 2000 tOwor, and deriver 
ito name from & veey famous Buddhist Jataka which ho quotes. Reprts, vol. i. p. 1, 
Plate XV, 

2 Broadley in Indian Antiguary, vol. i, p. 72, 

133, © 
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ashes.’ Immediately behind thia Baithak General Cunningham die- 
covered a cave, which he unhesitatingly identifies the Pipala Cave, 
where, according to Fahian, Buddha was accustomed to sit in deep 
meditation after his mid-day meal.’ It is a rnde cavern some 25 by 
28 feot, the roof of which has partially fallen in. It seems, at one 
time to have been partially linod with brick, but is otherwise quite 
rude and unornamented. Tho Gencra! considera it undoubtedly the 
quarry hole from which the stones were taken to build the Baithak, 
and cither it, or the tower in Hiven Thsang’s time bore the name 
of tho palace of the Asnran® 

The interost of this group, for our present purposes, rests princi-~ 
pally on the threo following considerations — 

First, wo have a cave with which Bnddha’s namo scems insepa- 
rably counected. Tt is rude and unhown, like all those which, 60 
far as wo ot present know, are assigned to his ago. 

Secondly, we have the earliest vibaru or monastery yel found in 
Tadia, built of unhewn stones, and wholly wnornumented from an 
architectural poiut of view. Originally if may have hoon threo 
storoys in height, and with steps loading to cach, but these are gone 
and probably canuot now be recovered.’ 

Thirdly, though this at present anay bo considered as purely 
speculative, the arrangements of the Baithak point almost wndoubt- 

\pdly to Assyria as the country from which its forms were derived, 
nd the Birs Nimrod, with its range of little cells ou two sides, 
8@.oms only a gigantic model of what ix here copied on a small and 
me geale. Without attempting tolay too much stress on the namo 
“ the recent discovery by General Cunningham of a pro- 
headed by 8 winged human-hoaded bull,’ points boyond all 
















Jey in Indian Antiguary. vol. i. p. 72. 
2 Boulhy Hahian, cixxx. 117. 
8 Onlichyy Zziven Theang, iti. p. 24, 
al st the present day in remote villages, the inhabitants construct thres- 
ids in mud, when they have no permanent tomples, ant generally plant 
on the top. ‘Those temples are of course Vaishnava. 

© History \op Arohitecture, vol. i., woodents 47 and 48, p, 158. 

* Thove 2l*yays eon of the opinion of Bachanan Hamilton (Hedar, p. 21), that the 
tern Asure Tealiy meant Assyrian; but these nominel similarities are generally ao 
trencherou tht 1 huvo nover dured to say vo, Recent researches, however, soom ta 


great extent thoinfluenes Assyris had in Magedha anterlor to the 


5 woe 
* Cunuingh, 7° ,orts, vol. iil, p. 09, Plate XXVUT. 
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doubt to an Assyrian origin, and fifty other things tend in the same 
direction with more or loss distinctness. This is not the place, 
however, to insist upon them, as they have very little direct bearing 
on the subject of this work. It is well, however, to indicate their 
existence, as Assyrian architecture, in the form in which it is 
found copied in stone at Persepolis, is the only style to which we 
can look for any suggestions to explain the origin of many forms 
and details found in the western caves, a8 well as in the Gandhara 
monasteries. 

‘When the various points hinted at above are fairly graxpod, they 
add immensely to the interest of the caves to be descriled in the 
following pages. Moro than this, however, as the Buddhiats were 
beyond doubt the earliest cave excavators in India, and the only 
ones for more than a thousand years after the death of the founder 
of that religion, these rock-cut temples form the only connecting 
link between the Nirvana and the earliost Buddhist scriptures which 
have reached our timer, in their present form.' Whether lovked on 
from an ethnological, a historical, or # religious point of view, the 
Buddhist caves, with thoir contemporary sculpture and puintings, 
became not only the most vivid and authentic, but almost the only 
authentio record of the same age, of that form of faith from its 
origin to its deoline and decay in India, If it is also truc—which 
wo have at present no reason for doubting—thut the Buddhists 
wero tho first to use any permanent materials for building and 
sculptural purposes in the caves, combined with the few fragments 
of structural buildings that remain, they have left a record which is 
quite unique in India. It is, however, a representation which for 
vividness and completencss can hardly bo surpassed by any lithic 
record in any other country, of their feelings and aspirations during 
the whole period of their existence. 

Although the Brahmanical and Jaina caves, which succeeded tho 
Buddhist, on the decline of that religion in tho sixth and aubsequent 
centuries, are full of interest, and sometimes rival und even surpass 
them in magnificence, they have neither their originality nor their 
truthfulness. They are either inuppropriate imitations of the caves 
of the Buddhists, or copies of their own structural tomples, whose 


1 ‘The Makuwanso und other Ceylonese seriptures were reduced to the present form 
by Buddhaghoss in tho begining of the Sth contury ap. It wae then, too, that 
‘Fe Hien, the esrliest Chinese pilgrim, travelled in India, 
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details were derived from some wooden or brick original, and whose 
forms were designed for some wholly different application, without 
the least reforence to their being executed as monoliths in the side 
of a hill, Notwithstanding these defects, however, there is an 
expression of grandear, and of quasi eternity, in a temple cut in the 
rock, which is far greater than can be produced by any structural 
building of the same dimensions, while the amount of labour evidently 
required for their elaboration is also an clement of greatness that 
never fails to affect the mind of the spectator. Taken by themselves 
it may be truc that tho later series of caves, notwithstanding 
their splendour, are hardly equal in interost to the earlier ones, not- 
withstanding their simplicity. Tt is, however, when looked at as a 
whole, that the tre value of the complete series of rock-cut templod 
in India becomes apparent. From the rude Pippala cave at RAjgir in 
which Buddha gat to meditate after his mid-day meal, to the lateat 
Jaina caves in the rock at Gwalior, they form a continuous chain of 
illustration, extending over more than 2,000 years, such aa oan 
hardly in ita claes be rivalled any where or by any other nation. Itis 
100, infinitely more valuable in Indis than it would be in any country 
possessing literature in which hor religious forms and feelings 

1 and her political history hud been faithfully recorded, in other 

{forms of oxpression, As in India, however, the written record 
is 80 imporfect, and so little to be relied upon, it ia to her Arta, 
and to them only, that we can turn to realise what her position 
and aspirations were at an earlier age; but this being so, it ia 
fortunate they cnable us to do this in a manner at orice so complete 
and so setiafactory. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
BARABAR GROUP. 


Although this work ia principally intended to illustrate the 
splondid series of caves in Western India, there are four or five 
groups in the Bengal and Madras presidencies a knowlodge of which, 
if not indispensable, is at lonst extremely useful to enable us to un- 
derstand the history of the cave architecture on the Bombay side of 
India. It is true that with the exception of the Mahavallipur group 
thoy cannot pretend to rival the western caves either in splendour or 
extent, but the Katak caves present features of great beauty and are 
interesting from their originality. ‘The greatest historical interest, 
however, centres in the Behar series, which, though small, are impor- 
tant for our purposes, having all been excavated during the existonco 
of the Great Mauryan dynasty, and being, therofore, the eurliost 
cavos, 80 far as we at prosont know, excavated for religious purposes 
in any part of India. 

The Barabar caves ore situated in an isolated range of granito 
Hills on the loft bank of tho Phalgu river about 16 miles duo north 
from the town of Gaya, ‘Thoy aro seven in number, and though 
difforing in plan, are all similar in charactor and eyidontly beloug to 
samo age. Their dimensions are inconsiderablo. The largest, called 
the Nagarjuni cave, is a plain hall with circular ends moasuring 46 foot 
‘by 19 feet 5 inches, and though two others, the Sudama and Lomas 
Rishi, arc nearly as large, they aro divided into two apartments, 
and consequontly have not the same free area.! 

Fortunately there is no difficulty whatever with regard to tho date 
of these caves; six out of the seven have inscriptions upon them, all 





1 Plany of all the caves arc given by General Cuapingham in vol, i, of hin Reports, 
Plate XIX, and slso by Kittoe, J.d8.Bu for May 1847, Plate VII. There iv no 
essential difference between these two wuts of plane of these caves. Tho inscriptions 
were all copied by Genoral Cunningham, and engraved, in'faceimile, on Plate XX. of 
the eame work, with translations, pp. 47, et seq. 
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in thy oldest form of the Puli alphabet, identical with that found on 
Aéoka’s lita. Moro than this, tho inseription on the Sudame cave 
states that it was excavated in the 12th yoar of that monurch or 
wc, 252, and is therofore the earliest here. The latest is the Gopi or 
Milkmaid cave, in the Nagarjuni hill, which is dated in the reign of 
Dudaratha, the grandson of Asoka, in or about u.c. 214, Tho whole 
group is therefore comprehended within about 40 years, and was com- 
menced apparontly within 80 years after Alexander's visit to India.' 

Tho only cave in this group that has no ancient inscription upon 
itis tho Lomas Rishi, but it is not difficult to svc why this was the 
caso. It is the only one which has any architectural magnificence ex- 
tornally, and was consequently selected by two kings, Sardula Varma 
and Ananta Varma, sous and grandsons apparently of Yajiia Sri 
of the Andra dynasty in the third or fourth century of our era, to 
adorn it with their inscriptions and to announco its convorsion to the 
purposes of the Brahinanical faith.’ Bofore doing this they no doubt 
carefully obliterated tho more anciont inscription, which at that 
timo was in all probability perfectly legiblo and cusily understood. 
Whother this is, or is not the true explanation of the absence of an 
inscription in the lat characters in this cavo, is of very little import- 
ance. It is so absolutely idontical both in dimensions and disposition 
with the Sudama cave, which we know was oxcavatod in the 12th 
year of Asoka, that there can be no donbt as to its age. Ite archi- 
tecture alone, if it may be xo called, would he sufficient to settle this 
point. As may bo scon from the annexod woodcut it is as essentially 
wootlon as any othor cave fagade in India. Whether it is more so 
than the cave at Bhaja quoted above (woodcut No. 1), is difficult to 
dotermine on its merits alone. If wo had any Chaitya caves in 


1 When Hiuou ‘Thaung wus joarnoying from Patna to Guya, in 637 apy he visited 
these cuves, a» 1 pointed out in 1872, im my paper on his travols in the Jouruut of the 
R. A, Sol, vig new verien, ps 221, c€aeq. He, bowevsr, found them nonely deserted, only 
a fow mouks (geclquex douseinee) romsined, who xeted ux guides to abow him tho 
localities, ... When I wrote that paper 1 wre obliged to rely ou the account in the 
life of the pilgrim, hy Hoei li, Julion’s translation of the Si-yu-ki, on which Genoral 
Cunningham principally retied, having a misprint of “200 pas” instend of * 200 fi” 
for the piigrim’s first journey from Patna, Tho Rev. Mr. Beal, who in translating 
tho work, assures me this 54 40, abd that I consequently was quite jostifiod in rejecting 
the General's conjecture, and insisting on the fact thet the pilgrim did visit thea caves, 
Sulien’s Translation of the Si-yw-hi, vol. i, p. 139; vol. ii, p. 489, et eg. 

2 ‘These inscriptions were first tranalnted hy Wilkins in the Ist vol. Ariatic Heecarches, 
afterwards by Brinsep, J. A. 8. B., vol. vi. p 671, et arg. 
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No, 8. Fugaie of the Lomax Rishi Cave, from a Photograph. 


Behar which admitted of direct comparison it inight be possible to do 
x0, but when these eastorn caves were excavated, the bold oxpodient 
had not occurred to any one of sinking a cave at right nngles to the 
faco of tho rock, deep into its bowels, and leaving ono end entirely 
open for tho admission of light. All the Bohar cavea have their 
axis parallel to the face of the rock, and their entrances are placed 
consequently on one side, #0 a8 to act as windows to light their 
intoriors ug woll as for ¢utrances. Another peculinrity of the eastorn 
caves ix that no real woodwork was used in thoir decoration, whilo 
all the early Chaitya cavos in tho wost, were udorned with wooden 
ribs internally, whoso romaius are to bo sven at this day, and thoir 
fagndes wore, a8 at Bhaja, ontirely constructed in teak wood. It anay 
bo that the roofs of the buildings copied in tho cuves at Behar wore 
framed in bambu. without wooden ribs, liko the huts of the present. 
day, and consequently they could neither be oasily npouted nor imi- 
tated in the rock. But be this as it may, these differunces are such 
that no direct comparison between tho styles adopted in the two sides 
of India, could be expucted to yield any vory eutixfuctory results. It 
is consoquently fortunate that in Afoka’s tine, as we know from the 
example at Bharhut, it was the fashion to inscribo everything. At 
Bharhut there is hardly a single person, nor a Jataka, or historical 
scene, which has not u name or a description attached to it, and this 
seems aleo to have been the case with those caves. Beforo the timo 
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when the gateways at Sanchi were erected, in the first century of our 
ofa, this good custom seems to have died out. All the rails there are 
inscribed with the names of their donors, but they are earlier than 
the gateways. They too, however, have also the names of their donors 
engraved ou thom, but unfortunately nothing to help us to diseri- 
minato what the subjects are which are reprosented in the sculptures. 

One characteristic which is constant both in the early caves in 
the eastern and western sides of India is that all the doorways have 
jambs sloping inwards. ‘his could only have arisen from one of two 
cireurmstanecs : cither it waa, as at Myceng and in all the early Grecian 
buildings in pre-Hellenic times, for the sake of shortening the bearing 
on the lintel. The Pelasgi bad no knowledge of the principle of 
tho radiating arch, and used only small stones in’ their architecture 
generully. It consequently, though awkward, was a justifiable 
expedient. In India it arose, as already pointed out, from a totally 
differéMt cause. It was becanse the earliest cave diggers wero 
copying wooden buildings, in which the main posts were placed 
sloping inwards, in order to counteract the outward thrust of their 
semicircular roofs. Though tolerable, however, while following tho 
main linos of the building, the stoping jambs of the doorways were 
early felt to be imappropriate yo stone constructions, and the prac- 
tico in Indin died out entirely before the Christian era.’ 

Although so differently arranged that it is difficult to institute 





: Cunningham ead bis assintants, like two many others, call these doorways 
“ Hyyptian,” though such formy ure not known in tlut style of architocture exeept in 
the cockuey example in Pievadilly, ‘The truth iy evon ne early as the timos of tho 
Pycamidy (3.0. 3700) the Hgyptinns bad leaned to quarry Ulocks of nny requitod 
dimensions, and hod no temptstion to adopt thix weak and wneonstructive form of 
opening, anil ax they never, so far as wo know, used woolen architecture, they mit 
always have folt itn incongruity. If we expect to find euch forms in Kgypt we must 
go back some thousands nf years before the time of the Pyramids, und I doabt much if 
stoping jumbs ald have existed in that country even then, 

Jn Greece, on thy contrery, wherever the Peluyic ur Toulan race omnined, thay 
retained these wloping jambs thom that curious veneration for anciont forms which por- 
‘vader ull architectural history, and leads to the retention of the many awkward oontri- 
vans when once tho aye is wecustomed to them. ‘Tho sloping jamb, it need hardly lo 
suid, is tiever found amociated with the Dorie ordor, but was reteiued with tho 
Jonic us inte as the age of Pericles in the Erechthewm ut Athens. See Histary of 
Architecture, vol. i. pp. 284 ta 240, and 286, ef seg. 

Tn nicbes, and asa merely decorative form, the sloping jambs wero retsined in thy 
snonasteries of Gandhara to the west of the Indus, till long aftur the Christian eva, 
‘but never, xo far as I know, in constructive openings. 
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any direct comparison between them and the western Chaitya or 
Church caves, it seems almost certain that none of the Barabar 
caves were meant as residences, but were intended for sacred or 
ceremonial purposes. The one most like a Vihara, or residence, is 
the Nagarjuni cave, called ‘the Milkmsid’s cave,” but even there a 
great hall 46 feet long, with rounded ends, and only one amall door 
in the centre of one side, seems too large for the residence of one 
hermit, and it has nono of those divisions into cells which are 
universally found in sll western Viharas.' At the samo time it 
must be confessed that our knowledge of Buddhist ceremonial in 
the age of Atoka docs not cnable ua to say what kind of services 
would be appropriate to such a hall. It may, however, have been a 
Dharmasila or hall of assembly for the congregation ; a form of 
building which was probably usnal with the Buddhists in all ages 
of thoir supremacy. 

The care is somewhat different with tho Karna Chopar cave, arect- 
angular hall measuring 33 fect by 14, which was excavatod in tho 
19th year of Agoka. But hore a védi or stone gy 
altar at one end clearly indicates a sucred 
purpose, On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt but that the Sudama and Lomas Rishi a 
caves, which aro yo nearly identical in form, %g.4; ams Hinhi Cove, 
wero real Chuityas. Inateud, however, of tho 
circular dagobas, which in all instances occupy 
the centre of the apsidal inner termination of 
the western caves, its place is hore taken by a 
circular chamber ovidently meaning tho sumo 
thing. It is difficult for us now to decide at 
the present day whether it was inexperience R 
which prevented the early cave diggers from Bo. 5. Suaumn Cnve, 
suving thoir way to leave 8 free standing dagoha in their halls, or 








1 Tho ooly erections 1 know of, at all lik shis cave in plan, uro the residences of tho 
Naga chicfy, in the hills south of the Amun vulley. Two of theso are represented in 
Wate 11. of the Journal of the tsiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xii. for 1872, which with 
these rounded ons soem to renemble this so-called Milkmaidl’s eave iu munny respects, 
‘The mode in which the ridge poles are thrust through tho roof oceuns frequently in the 
seulptares at Bharbut aud elsewhere, 

3 At Kondiwtd in the Inle of Salsctto there is w very old cuve, very similar tu those at 
Banwbar, except that it in suuk perpendicularly into the hill wide, It hn» circular 
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whother it was that in structural buildings of that age a wooden 
or metal dagoba or relic shrine stood in a circular chapol, and they 
copied that.’ But be that as it may, there seems uo doubt that the 
circular chambers in these two caves, were the sanctuaries which 
containod tho object to be worshipped. whatever that waa, and 
constituted their claim to rank as chupels, not residences. 

The remaining two ave sv small and iusignificant as hardly to 
deserve notice, but one, the Vapiya or Well Cavo, seems to have got 
its name from a sacrod wel) close by. Tt is a square coll with an 
antechainber, und is attached to another, called the Vadathi, which 
is the Jast of tho series, General Cunningham seoms to think there 
was a Stipa, or rome sacrod odifice, erected in brick or stone above 
these two caves, and that they forined only, as it wore, its lower 
storey.'. This on the whole seoms so probable that it may be 
adopted without hesitation, though it will outy ho by careful exam 
ination on the spot that it can be determined with certainty. 

Though the caves of this group are sinong the smallest, and tho 
least ornamented of auy to be found in India, it stil! must havo 
required a strong religious impulse to induce men to excavato even 
caves 30 and 40 feet in Jougth in the hard granite rock, and to 
polich their interiors to the extent that some of theso aro finished, 
and all probably wero intended to hava been. Both internally and 
externally, howover, thoy aro so plain that but for their inscriptions 
wo should hardly know to what age to askigu them, wero it not for 
the fortunate circamatance that a fagade wax added to the Lomay 
Rishi Cavo. Whon it, however, is compared with the caves at Bhaja, 
(woodeut No. 1), or with any of the pre-Christian caves of the western 
side of India, it is found to possess ull the more marked peculiaritios 
of their architecture. It has, as all tho earlier cayos have, the two 
great posts sloping inwards, and supporting in mortices, on their 
hhoudi, tho two grout longitudinal) ribs of the roof. It haw, too, the 





chamer at its inner ood, Tike that in the Lomas Rishi eave, but in 


it stuns « stone rock-cut dayoba, certainly of the samo ago as the 
cuve iteelf, This inskow it extremely proluble thet the Burabur 
churobers wore oecupied by dagubax in wood or metal, but no 


Seale sv fest ty otber wimilar chamber ix known to oxist in tho West. Tho 

1 inch. circular chamber evidoutly is unmerning, wad its usw way 

No.6, KoodintbCove, chunduned ax soot a it was teen how much beiter tho euro was 
acte. 


without iL, 
Reports, v0.4. p. 49. 
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open framowork of wood betweex them, which was equally universal, 
and the raftors and little fashion pieces which kept the lower parts 
of the roof in its placc. In fact we have here in stone every feature 
of thoge wooden fagades which tho carlier excavators of caves 
copied so literally in the rock. It is unfortunately, however, only in 
atone, and we caumot even now feel quite certain how the roof wax 
covered, when erected as u building standing freo. It looks ay if 
formed of two thicknesses of wooden planks, one bent, and the 
other laid longitudinally, and with a covering of motal; it eould 
hardly have been thatch, the thickness is scarcely sufficient, aud 
when men were copying construction #o literally, it would have 
been easy to have made tho outer covering 9 inches or a foot in 
thickness instead of only the samo as the othor two covorings,’ Bo 
this ns it may, the age of the facade is not doubtful, and so far as 
we at prosent kuow it is tho earliest architectural composition that, 
exists in any part of India, ond one of the most instructive, from tbe 
literal manner in which it its wooden prototypes are copied in tho 
rock.’ 


1 Tho whole thickuew of the evel wo fer nx 1 can muke out frum the photographs ix 
only 9 or 10 iachee, 

¥ ‘Tho buildinys now exinting in Initin, that neem most like these primitive eaves in 
clovation, ary the huts or houres erceted by the Torus on thy Nélagiri hills, ‘They ave 
formed of Imubu neatly bound together with rutinns. ‘Their wetion ix neatly tho 
dome ev that of the cuves, aml they are corered externally with a very delieute tha 
For wn aveount of wo Aw Account of the primitive Tribes and Monumi 
¢f' the Nilagiris, by J. W. Brooks, MCS. published by Allen & Co, for tho In 
Offive in 1878, Plates VILL, nnd 1X, 









CHAPTER I. 
RAJGIR. 

Rajagrihe, or Rajgir as it is now popularly called, was the capital 
of Magadha or central India during the whole period of Buddha’s 
minixtrations in India. 1t was the residence of Bimbasara, during 
whose reign ho attained Buddhahood, and of Ajitaéatra, in the 8th 
year of whose reign he entered into Nirvana, u.c. 481, necording to 
the recently udopted chronology (une, p.24, 25). It is quite trae that 
he resided during the greater part of the 58 years to which his mission 

, oxtonded at Benares, Sravasti. or Vaisaka (Lucknow '), but still he 
frequently returned to the capital, and tho most important transac- 
tions of his life wore all more or Jess connected with the kings who 
then reigtiod there. Under there circumstances it is hardly to bo 
wondered at that Rajgir was considored almost as sacred in the eyes 
of his followors. as Jerusalem became to the Christians, and that 
such pilgrims ax Fa Hian and Hiuen Thsang, naturally turned their 
ateps almost instinctively to its aite. and explored ite ruins with the 
moat reverent care. Long before their time, however, the old city 
had beon desertod. It never could havo buen s healthy or com- 
modions city, being surrounded on all sides by hills, which must 
have circumscribed its dimensions and impeded the free circu- 
lation of air to an inconvenient extont. It consequently had 
been superseded long before their time, in the fifth and seventh 
century, by a new city bearing the same uame but of much 
ymaller size just outsido the valloy, to the northward. his, 
howover, could nover have been more that a provincial capital. 
Tho seat of empirc during ASoka’s reign having been transforrod 
10 biekvcrs Patna) on the Ganges, which we know from tho 











1 1 state this doliberatoly, notwithetanding what ia mld by General Cunaioguen fa 
the ctncient Geography of India, p. 401, c€ xeq Ukough thiv is not the ple to attempt, 
to prove it. ‘Hinen Thsang, however, places Vaisaka 500 Ii or 83 miles SW. from 
Sravasti which can only apply to Lucknow, and Fu Hiun's Sa-chi, measured from 
Canougo or Sruvasti, equally points to Lacknow am the city whore the *tooth-hrual: 
tree” grew. Neither of the pilgrims ever approuched Ayodhya (Fyzubad), which 
‘had been dloserted long before Duddin’s time. If tho mounds that exist in tho city 
of Lucknow were as curefally examined, they would probably yield more treasures 
than even those of Mathura.—J.F. 
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accounts of Megasthenes was an important city in the days of his 
grandfather Chandragupte. At the rame time, any ecclesiastical 
establishments that might have been attracted by the sanctity 
of the place, must have been transferred to Nalanda, between 6 and 7 
miles due north from the new city, where there arose the most 
important monastic establishment connected with Buddhism that, ao 
far as we know, ever existed in India. Fortunately for us Hiuen 
Thsang has left us a glowing description of the aptendour of its 
buildinga, and of the piety and learning of the monks that resided 
in them, With this, however, we probably must remain content, 
inasmuch as some excavationr rocently undertaken on tho spot 
havo gone far to prove that all the remains now existing belong to 
buildings orected during the supromacy of the Pala dynasty of 
Bongal (765 to 1200 a.y.). The probability is that all the viharas 
described by Hiuen Thsang were erected wholly in wood, which 
indeed we might infer from his description, and that the monastery 
was burnt, or at least destroyed, in the troubles that followed the 
death of Siladitya in 650 a.v.* and they consequently can have no 
bearing on the subject we are now discussing. 

Under the circumstances above detailed leading to the early desor- 
tion of Rujgir, it would of course be idle to look now for any extensive 
remains of the buildings, if it ever had any, in stone or any permanont 
material, and equally so to expect auy extensive rock-cut Viharay or 
Chaitya caves in the immediate vicinity of such an cstablishment aa 
that at Nalanda. Practically we are reduced for structural buildings 
to the Jararandha-ka-Baithak, above described (woodent No. 2), and 
for rock-cut oxamples to one cave, or rather pair of caves, known 
as the Son Bhandar or Goldon Treasury. 

The larger of theso two caves is vory similar in plan to the 
Karna Chopar cave at Barabur and nearly of the same dimensions, 
being 34 feet by 17 fect.s Its walls aro perfectly plain to the height 
of 6 foet inches, and thence rise 10 11 feet 6 inches in the centre of a 
slightly pointed arch. Tho doorway is towards one end and has tho 
usual sloping jambs of the period, the proportion between the lintel 
and sill being apparently as 5 to 6, which seems to be somewhat less 


} See History of Indian Architecture, vol. i. p. 136. 
3 Hiuen Theang, vol. i, p. 151.; Ma-twanslin, J. A. SB, vol. vig p. 69. 
9 Cunningham, Reperts, vol. v., Plate XIX. 
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No, 7. isn Ken Bhandsr Cuves. No. 8, Section Son Whandar Cares, 
‘Seale 50 feet to 1 inch, Benle 24 feet to } inch, 
‘Prom Onnningharn's Report, vol. it. 


than the proportion at Barabar” ‘This doorway is balanced towarda 
the other end of the cave by a window nearly 3 foot square, which is 





No. 9, Front of Bon Hundhar Cave. from a Photograph, 


a decided innovation, and tho firat of its class known to exiat in 
India. A still greater advance in cave architecture is tho existence 
of a verandnh 8 feet deep, extonding along the front, and at one end 
some way beyond the cave, It oxistonce is quite cortain from the 
mortice holes sti!l remaining in the rock into which the onds of the 
rafters were inserted, as shown in the woodeut. Its having been 
added here is specially interesting, as it certainly is,liko the window, 
au improvement, and almost aa certainly an advance on the design 
of the Barabar caves, and as clearly anterior to that of the Katak 
eaves, where the verandahs ere, as a rule, cut in the rock, with 
maasive pillars in stone forming part of tho original design. 

‘As will be explained in the subsequent pagos of the work, nearly 


1 The greater part of the inforsaution concerning this cave in taken from Goneral 
Cunningham's Heporte, vol. ii. p. 140, Plate XLINL, but his drewings are on oo amall 
@ aeale and too rough to show all that is wanted. Kittue also drew and deseribed it, 
J. A. 8 Ba Soptember W847. It is also described by Broadley, Indian Antiquary 
vu by p. The 
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all the ornamentation of the Chaitya caves in the West down to the 
Christian era was either a literal copy of wooden construction, or 
was executed in wood itself, generally teak, attached to the rock and 
in very many instances, asat Bhiji. Bedsi, Karlé, and elsewhero, the 
actual woodwork still remains whero it was fixed somo 2,000 years 
ago. From the represontations of buildings ot Buddha Gaya and 
at Bharhut and from the front of the Lomas Rishi cave quoted 





No. 10, Reprewntation of a Hull, from Cunuinghota's Stuy at Bharhut, 


above (woodeut No. 3) we know that procisoly the same mode of 
decoration was employed in the eastern caves, that waa vena) iu the 
western ones, but in none of the Behar caves have we any ovidence 
of wood being so omployed oxcept in the verandah of this cave 
and in one or two doubtful instances at Katak. Ono example 
may not be considered as sufficient to prove a case, but as far as it 
goos, this roe to be a first attempt to remedy a defect thut must 
have become apparent as soon os the Barabar caves were completed. 
With vory rare exceptions all the caves on both sides of India have 
vorandahs, which were nearly indispensable, to protect the openings 
into the interior from the sun, but in nearly ali subseynent oxcava- 
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tions these were formed in stone, and became the most ornamental 
parts of the structure. 

The other Son Bhandar cave is situated at a distance of 30 feet 
from the larger one and in all respects similar except that ita dimen- 
sions are only 22 fect by 17. The roof has almost entirely fallen in, 
and only one mortice hole exists to show that it had a wooden 
verandah similar to that in front of the other cave. 

Botween these two.caves 8 mass of rock is left standing in order 
to admit of a flight of steps being cut in it, leading to the surface of 
the rock above the roof of these two caves. Whether this led to an 
‘upper storey either in woodwork or brick, or whether there waa not 
a dagoba or shrine on the upper platform, can only be ascertained 
when some ono visits the spot after having hin attention specially 
directed to this object, from its analogy with what is found in other 
places. From the arrangements of some of the Katak caves, I would 
rather expect to tind the remains of an upper storey. But it may be 
vory difficult to determine this, for whether it waa a stipa or dwel- 
ling, if in brick, it may have been utilised long ago. As before 
mentioned, Gencral Cunningham seems to think that « vihara in brick, 
but with granite pillars, cxisted in a corresponding situation above 
the Vapiya and Vadathi caves at Barabar.' If he ia right in this, 
which seems very probable, it would go far to establish the hypothesis 
of tho oxistonce of a second storey over the Son Bhandar cave. 

There seems to be nothing except its architecture by which the 
ago of this cave can be dutermined. Kittoe, indeed, aays * thers are 
some rude outlines of Buddhas carved upon it,” and thero is also 
@ handsome miniature Jain- temple much mutilated,’ which he gives 
a drawing of. The Buddhas] fancy are much more likely to be 
Jaina Tirthankaras, which are ao easily added when there is so much 
plain surface, and as the “temple” shows that the cave was after 
warda appropriated by the Juins, nothing is moro probablo than that 
they should ornament the walla by carving such figurea upon them, 
Broadley is more distinct. “Outsido the door," he says, ‘and 3 
feet to the west of it, is headless figure of Bnddha cnt in the 
rock, and close to it an inscription in the Ashoka character.”" 
But as neither Cunningham nor Kittoe saw either, and they do not 


Reporte, vol. i. p49. 3 Kittoe, J. A, 8. H., Sept, 1847, Plate XLII 
3 Indian Antigquary, vol. i. p. 74. 
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appear in Peppe’s photograph from which the woodcut is taken, 
we must pause before accepting his statement. On the whole, 
therefore, taking the evidence as it stands, there seeme no good 
reason for doubting that the Son Bhandar caves belong to the 
Great Mauryan dynasty, u.c. 319 to 180. At the same time the 
whole evidence tends to show that thoy are more modern than the 
dated caves at Barabar, and that they were consequently excavated 
subrequently to the year 225 n.c. 

‘We are fortunately relicved from the neccssity of discussing 
the theory, so strongly insisted upon by General Cunningham, that 
the Son Bhandar cave is identical with tho Sattapanni cave, where 
the first convocation wax held,' from the fortunate dixcovery by 
Mr, Beglar of a group of caves which almost undoubtedly were 
the seven caves that originally bore that name (Sapta parna, seven 
leaved).? On the northern side of tho Vaibhira (Webhtya) hill 


1 Cunninghan, Arck. Report, vol. fii. pp. 140 to 144. 

5 Although we may not be able to fix with precision either (be purpose for which 
the Sun Bhandar caves were excavated, nor their exact date, it is quite clear they uro 
‘not the Sattepanni cave, near which, according {0 all tradition, tho first convocation 
‘was held immedintoly after the decease of the founder of the religion. Jn the first 
place, « hall, only 34 foct by 17, ubout the sie of an urdinary London drawing-room, 
Ju not a place where an assembly of 500 Arhate could ssxemble, and the verandah, 
8 feot wide, would add little to the accommodation for this pnrpose, It ix hurdly worth 
while attempting to xefuto in any grest detuil the various arguments brought forward, 
in favour of this hypothosis, for there is no proof oxcept the assertion of modern 
Ceytoneso and Burmose authorities, who knew nothing of the loculiticn, that the conver 
cation was held in a cave at all, and everything shows thut thix wax uot the casc, 
‘The Mahawanso (p. 12) wtater that it was ina splendid bull Iiko to thove of the Devas 
‘at the ontrance of the Suttapanni cave. Mr. Beal's Zrauslation of Fa Hian (p. 118) 
makes exactly the vame nssertion, but with an ambignity of expression thal inight be 
construed into the assertion that it was ix and not at the cave that Lhe ronvocation 
wos held. But Remusat's tronslation, as it is iu strict accordance with the more 
Aotaited statements of Hinen Theang, is at lonst equally entitled to rupect, He say’ 
* Au nord de In montagne, st dans un endroit ombragé, il y a une maivw de pierre 
nomrné Tebheti, c’est lo lien od apris Je Nirvana de Fok, 500 Arhans recueillirent tt col- 
lection des livres ssovés,”? Hinen Thaang makes no wention of « cave, but deseribes 
tho foundations which he saw of “uav grande maison on pierre,” which was built by 
AjMtadatru for the purposu in the middle of o vast forest of bambus* Even the 
‘Burmese authoritier, who seem to have tsken up the idea of its having heen held in w 
cave, aasert that the ground was first encircled with a fence,—which is impossible 
with a cave,—and within which was built s magnificent hall? The truth seems to be 





Fob Kua Ki, 972. F Jalien, vol. id, p. 82. > Bigsndet, Life of Gandama, p. 984. 
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there exista a group of natural caverns, six in number, but there 
ia rdom for a seventh, and evidence that it did originally exist 
there. As unfortunately Mr. Beglar is not an adept at plan 
drawing, hie plan and section (pp. 92 and 96) do not make this so 
clear as might be desired, in fact without his text, his plans would 
“be unintelligible. With their assistance we gather that owing to 
some abnormal configuration of the rocks there are at this spot o 
aories of. fissures varying in width as 4,0, 8, and 10 feet, and ranging 
from 6 to 12 feet in depth (p. 96). What their height is is not 
stated, nor can the fact be ascertained from the drawings, it is not 
however of much importance The real point that interests us most 
in this instance is, that as in the Jaragandha-ka-Baithsk (ante, p. 33) 
with its 15 cells, we have the earliest known example of a structural 
Vihara in India, #0 here wo have the earliest known instance of a 
rock—wo oan hardly add—cut Vihara with 7 cells, and for both of 
which we have historical or at least traditional evidence, to show that 
they oxisted contemporancously with, if not before, the lifetime of 
Buddha himeelf: Like all those, however, which have any claim to 
an antiquity earlier than the ago of ASoks (8.c, 250), it is a more 
group of natural caverns without a chisel mark upon them, or 
anything to indicate that they were not rathor the laira of wild 
beasts thun the abodos of civilised men. 

There are still two other caves or groups of caves at Rajgir, which 
are of considerable interest from their historical, though certainly 





thet the moders Buddhists, like the medisvel Christians in Palestine, thought avery- 
thing was, or at least ought to have been, done ina cave, but when read with care, 
there in cortainly nothing except in the most modern writings to indicate that this 
‘wes tho case in this instance, and there certainly is no cave in Rajegriha which is 
fitted or over could have been made suitable for such a parpose, ‘The convocation wan 
in fect held in ono of those great halls of which we have severat instances among thu 
western onves, The last woodcut, however, reprosenting one from the rail at Bbarbut, 
‘160 years 3... and one at Kanberi shown io plan, Pinte L1V., with the examplen to hy 
escribud horeafter ot Mabfvallipur and probably lao the Nagarjuni cave ot Barbar 
just described, show us the form of Dharmaddlis that were in use ainong the Buddhists 
in that age, and were perfectly suited to the purposes of such wn assembly, It pro- 
‘ably wae @ building measuring at least 100 fect by 50, like the cave at Kanheri, with 
averandsh of 10 feet all round. With the kvowiedge we now have of the archi. 
tecture of Aéoka’s timo there would be no difficulty in resloring approximately such 
a ball, and in « general history it might be well to attempt it, but it hss nv direot 
bearing on the history of eave architecture. 
1 Beglar on Cunningham's Reports, vol. viii. pp. 89 to 99. 
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not from their artistic value, -The first is known ss the house or 
residence of Devadatta, the persistent enemy of Buddha. It is only 
® natural cavern situated at the foot of the hill in the north-eastern 
corner of the city at a spot marked M in General Cunningham's 
map (Vol. IIL, Plate XLL), but not described by him uor by Mr, 
Beglar,' but as it is merely a natural cavern this is of little conse- 
quence, except as affording another example of the primitive form 
of all the earlier caves. In front of it is still to be seen the rock 
which, according to tradition, Devadatta rolled down from the 
mountain athwart Buddba’s path and wounded a toe of his foot.’ 

‘Tho other group, of caves ia on the Gridharakute hill, about 8 miles 
north-east from the city, is of still greater interest, as it is described 
minutely by both the Chinuse pilgrims as a place much frequented 
by Buddha and his companion Ananda. The elder pilgrim describes 
it in the following terms: “The peaks of this mountain are pic« 
turesque and imposing; it is the loftiest of tho five mountains thot 
surround the town. Fah Hian having bought flowers, incenso, and 
oil and lamps in the new town, procured the assistance of the aged 
Bikshus to accompany him to the top of the peak. Having arrived 
there he offered his flowers and incenso, and lit his lamps, 80 that 
their combined lustre illuminated tho glories of the cave; Fah 
Hian was deeply moved, even till the tears coursed down his 
cheeks, and he said, Here it was in bygone days that Buddha 
dwelt... .. Fah Hian, not privileged to be born at a time when 
Buddha lived, can but gaze on the traced of his presenco, and the 
place which he occupied.” 

Neither Genersl Cunningham nor Mr. Broadley ascended the peak 
high enough to reach those caves; the hill may be 100 to 150 feet in 
height. It was consequently resurved for Mr. Boglar to make tho 
discovery. He followed the causeway that led to them a few hun- 
dred yards further, and hit at onco on two about 50 foot apart, 
which seem to answer to Buddhs's meditation cave, and the Ananda 
cave as described by the Chinese pilgrims. They are both natural 
caverns, the larger measuring 12 feet by 10, of irregular shape, but, 
the irregularities slightly reduced by filling in with brickwork on 
which are some traces of plaster, and inside there are now found some 


1 Archeological Report, vol. viii. p. 90. 
* Fah Hian, Beats Translation, p, 115; Julien, vol. iii. p. 27. 
3 Did, vol. tif, p, 20. 
v2 
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fragmonts of sculpture lying about, but evidently of a much moro 
modern date. As Mr. Beglar's map is nearly as unintelligible as hie 
drawings, wo are left to conjecture which of the two caves marked 
upon it are those just referred to, nor how many more exist on the 
spot. The text says 7, 2-+5, but only four are shown, and the other 
buildings he describes cannot be identified on it.’ Enough, however, 
is shown and said to make it quite clear that these are the caves 
referred to by the Chinese pilgrims, and to prove to us that, like all 
the caves connected by tradition with the name of Buddha, they are 
mere natural caverns untouched by the chisel, though their irregula~ 
rities are sometimes smoothed down with brickwork and plaster, and 
that the latter may, in some instances at least, have beeu originally 
adorned with paintings, 


Stra Mazur Cave. 


Before leaving this neighbourhood there is till 
one small cave that is worth mentioning as the only 
other known of the same age as those of Barabar 
and Rajgir. Jt consists of a chamber rectangular 
in plan, and measuring 15 feet 9 inchos, by 11 feet 
8 inches, which is hollowed out of an isolated granite 
boulder lying detached by itself, and not near any 

ae other rocks. Inside it is ns carefully polished as 
any of those st Barabar, except the innor wall where 

the surface has peeled off Its principal interest, 
however, resides in its section (woodcut, No. 11); 
‘No.1, Pianond Secon Which is that of a pointed arch rising from the floor 
Bite Marbi Gere. Jovel, without any perpendicular sides, which are 


1 ‘Tho information regarding those caves is not to be found in the body of Mr. 
Boglar’s report, vol. viii., but ins prefatory note, pp. xv to xxi, which makes to rofer- 
ence to the text, which it contrailicts in all easentis} particulars, or (o Map XXIL, 
which is equally ignored in tho body of the work. In fact, it Is very mush to be 
regretted that thi manner in which these reports are put together is not creditable 
to any of thoee concerued in their production. 

2 Tt is situated at a place called Sita Marhi, 14 miles south of Bajgir, and 24 cast 
froma Gaya, ag nearly as I cau make out from the map atiached to Mr, Beglar’s report, 
‘but the spot is wot marked, though the name is. 

3 Mr. Beglar, (rom whooe report (viii. p. 106) these particular are taken, men- 
tions some pieces of sculpture as existing, and now worshipped in the cave, but whether 
they ore cut in the rock or detached ix not mentioned, and in of very little consequanc?, 
an they ate evidently quite modern, 
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univorsally to be found in the other cavey here. The jambs of the 
doorway also slope inwards noarly in the ratio of 3 to 4, from both 
which pecoliarities I would infer that this may be the oldest cave in 
the neighbourhood. We must howevor have a more extended series 
of examples before we can form a reliable sequence in this direction, 
but it is only by quoting new examples as they turn up that wo can 
hope to arrive at such chronological scale; in the meantime, how- 
ever, we may feel sure that this hermitage belongs to the great 
Mauryan age, but whether before or after Aéoka’s time must be left 
at present undetermined; my impression at present is that it is the 
oldest thing of its class yet discovered in India. 


On the banks of the Sona river, above Rohtasgarh, there are 
soveral excavations, some of them apparently of considerable extent, 
but they havo never yet boen examined, so far at least as I oan 
‘learn, by anyone who could say what they were, nor of what age. 
‘We muat consequently wait for further information before attempt- 
ing to describe them. Further up, in the valley of the same river, 
at a place called Harchoka, thero are some vory extonsive excavations, 
regarding which it would be very desirable some more information 
could bo obtained. The place is situated in latitude 23° 51’ 31”, 
longitude 81° 45’ 34”, as nearly as may be 110 miles due south from 
Allababad, and as it is only 70 miles south-east from Bharhut, it 
xooms @ pity it was not visited by General Cunningham, or one of 
his assistants, while exploring that country in soarch for fragmonts 
of that celebrated atipa. What we know of it is derived from a 
paper by Captain Samuells in Vol. XL. of tho Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, p.177 et seq., which is accompanied by a plan and 
section very carefully drawn, but the latter unfortunately on wo 
small a scale that its details are undistinguishable. As Captain 
Samuells does not profess to be an archwologist his text does not 
afford us much information, cither aa to the age of this excavation, 
nor #8 to tho religion to which it was dedicated. If an opinion may 
be hazarded, from the imperfect data available, I would suggest 
that this cave is contemporary with the late Brahmanical caves at 
Bluré, and consequently belongs to the 7th or 8th century, and that 
the religion to which it was dedicated was that of Siva.’ 


+ In the yoar 1794 Captain Blunt visited two oxtonsive sete of caves at a place culled 
‘Mara, in the neighbourhood, and described them in the worenth volume of the Asiatic 
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Tt may at first sight appear, that more has bean said in the pre- 
ceding pages, with reference to these Behar caves than their impor- 
tance justifies. Looked at from an architectural point of view, this 
is undoubtedly the case, but from their being the oldest caves known, 
and their dates being sacertained with all desirable precision, a 
knowledge of their peouliarities forms a basis for what follows, 
without which our knowledge would still rest on a very unstable 
foundation. 

From the experience gained by our examination of these caves we 

gathor, first :— 

That all the caves with which Buddha’s name or actions are asso- 
ciated were mere natural caverns unimproved by art, except in so far 
as ome of them have been partially lined with brickwork, but in no 
instance are they entitled to be called rock-cut. 

Secondly. That the earliest rock-cut examples were, even inter- 
ually, plain unormamented chambers with polished walls, their roofs 
imitating the form of woodwork, or it may be that of bambu huta.' 
Theat what ornament was attempted oxternally, as in the Lomas Bishi 
cave, was a mere copy of 8 wooden construction, and that any exten- 
sion that was required, as in the Son Bhandar cave, was actually 
executed in wood. 

Thirdly. That-all the jambs of the doorways slope inward, follow- 
ing the lines of tho posts supporting the circalar roofs, which were 
made to lean inwards to counteract the thrust inherent in that form 
of construction.’ 

Lastly. That allthe rade unknown caves may be considered as 
anterior to the age of Chandragupte, and all those, in Behar at 
least, with sloping jamba may be assumed to be comprehended within 
the duration of the Mauryan dynasty. which ended about 180 B.c.; 
the angle of rake being probably the best index yot obtained for 
their relative antiquity. 





Researches. Captain Semuclls seems also to havo visited them, but as he does not 
describe them he probably thought them of less importance than those at Harchoka. 
1 In no instance is it posible $0 conceive that they were copies of constructions 
either on stone or brick. 
+ Euhpll be very much surprised if it in not found that the walls in the Bersber 
+ eaves do also Ioan inwards ; but they have not yet been observed with sufficisat accuracy 
‘to detect such 2 peculiarity. 


CHAPTER TI. 
KATAK CAVES. 
Ixrropvcrory. 


‘'o the artist or the architect the group of caves situated on the 
Udayagiri hill in Orissa is perhaps even more interesting than thosa 
in Behar just described, but to the archwologist they are less so, 
from the difficulty of fixing their dates with the same certainty, and 
because their forms have not the same direct bearing on the origin or 
history of the great groups of caves on the wortern side of India» 
Notwithstanding this, the picturesqueness of their forms, the richness 
of their sculptures and architectural details, combined with thoir 
acknowledged antiquity, render them ono of the most important 
groups of caves in Indie, and one thet it is impossible to pass ovor 
in auch a work as thia, without describing thom in very considerablo 
detail. - . 

The caves in question are all situated in a pictureaqne and well 
wooded group of hills that rise out of the level plains of the Delta 
of the Mahanaddi, almost like islands from the ocean. Their com- 
position is of a coarse sandstone rook, very unusual in that neigh- 
bourhood, but which from that circumstance offered grouter facilities 
for their excavation then the laterite rocks with which the country 
everywhere abounds. Their position ia not marked on any of the 
ordinary mops of the country, but may easily be fixed, aa their 
pearing is 17 miles slightly to the esst of south from Katak, and 
4 miles vorth-west from BhuvenoSwar. The great, Saiva temple of 
that city, one of the oldest and finest in India, being casily dis- 
cernible from the tops of tho hills in which the caves aru excavated, 

Besides the facilities for excavation, there were probably other 
motives which attracted the carly Buddhist hermits to select these 
hills as their abode and continue to occupy them during throo or 
four centuries at least. We may probably never be able to ascertain 
with accuracy what these reasous were, or how early they were so 
ocoupied. We know, however, that Agoksa about the year 250 n.0. 
selected the Adéwatama rocks, near Dhauli, about 6 miles south-east 
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from these hills, as the spot on which to engrave ons of the most 
complote and perfect sets of his series of edicts. and he hardly 
would have chosen so remote a corner of his dominions for this 
purpose, had the place not possessed some previous sanctity in the 
eyes of his co-religionista. Unfortunately we are not able to fix 
with anything like certainty the site of Danta-puri, the city in which 
the celebrated Tooth Relic was enshrined, and where it remained till 
carried off to Ceylon in the beginning of the fourth century of our 
era.* It certainly was not far from this, and may have been in 
the immediate vicinity of the caves, though tho evidence, as it at 
present stands, seems to favour the idea that it was at Puri whero the 
famous temple of Jagannath now stands, some 30 miles south of tho 
caves. The fact, however, that it is recorded by the Buddhists that 
the Tooth Relic was brought to this neighbourhood immediately 
after the cremation of his body, and the cortainty of its being chosen 
by Afoka 3.0. 250 to record his edicta, is sufficient to show that early 
in the history of that religion this neighbourhood was occupied by 
Buddhists. There ia however no record or tradition of Buddha him- 
aelf ever having visited the locality, or of any event having ocourred 
there that gave rise 10 the orection of any Stips or other monument 
in the neighbourhood, and even Hiuen Thang, when passing through 
the country in a.v. 640, doos not meniion any spot as aanctified by the 
presence or labours of Buddha or of any of his immediate discipley.* 

There are somo 16 or 17 excavations of importance on the Udaya- 
giri hill, besides numerous little rock-cut hermitages—cells in which 
a single ascetic could dwell and do penance. All these belong to the 
Buddhist religion and there is one Buddhist cave in the Khandagiri 
hill—the Anonta. The others there, though large and important, 
are mach more modern and all belong to the Jaina form of faith. 
There is also a modern Jaina temple built by the Mardthas on the 
top of that hill, and I cannot help believing that Kittoo was correct 
when he says that there has been a large circular building on the 
corresponding summit of the Udayagiri rock ;* but I have not been 





1. 436, for Kittoe’e plates and desription of the looslity, 






of the district, he informs mo “ thero are the remains of some beilding shove tho Rant 
ke nous, ie., on the top of tho Udayagici.” It probably would reqaire excavation to 
ascertain its ehnracter, 
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able to ascertain for certainty whether the foundations still to be 
soen there are either ancient or in the form of a dagoba. 

These caves were first noticed and partially described by Stirling 
in his admirable account of Cuttack, in the 15th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches published in 1824, and that was the only authority 
existing when I visited them in 1836, At that time, however, all 
the more important caves were occupied by Fakirs and Bairagis 
who violently resented intrusion on their premises, and besides my 
time was too limited for any elaborate examination of the whole. 
In 1838 they were visited by Lieut. Kittoe, and his account, with 
the drawings that accompanied it, published in the seventh volumo 
of Prinsep’s Jouina? for 1838, still remains the best account of these 
caves yot given to the world. His visit, however, like minu, was too 
hurried to enable him to make plans and draw details, while in his 
time, aa in mine, the caves were still inhabited ; otherwise with more 
leisure and better opportunities he would have left little to be done 
by his successors. Since then the caves have been photographed by 
Col. Dixon, Mr. Murray, and others, but without doscriptiona or 
plans, so that they are of very little use for our prosent purposes.' 


1 Some 10 years ago an opportunity oceurred, which had it been availed of, would, 
save gone far to remedy the deficiency of former explorers, and to nupply an exhaustive 
account of theve cari. In 1868-69 Babu Rajendralilla Mitra conducted an expedition 
for that purpose, accompanied by astaff of draughtsmon and students in the school of art 
nt Calontta, who wore to be eruployed in making drawings and casts of the sculptures, 
Their Inbonrs, however, were nlmost exchusively directed to the temples at Bhuya- 
newwar, he himself making only personal notes of the caves. In consequence of this, 
mainly, if not wholly, in consequence of reclamations, made by me on the eubject, a necond 
expeilition was sent down by the Benga} Government in the cold weathor of 1870-71. 
‘This was conducted by Mr. C. C, Locke of the Government school of art, and resultwd 
in his bringing back plans of all tho principal caves and caste of all the more impor- 
tant senlptures. These wero placed in Babs Rejondralile’s hands for publication, 
which, however, he haa not yet found it convenient to carry into effect, but meanwhile 
T have recoived photographs from the enrtx, and plana of the caves from Mr. Locke, 
and these form the basis of ull usr real knowledge of the subject, and what is most 
mvliod pon in the following descriptions, (‘Two of the plaus were published in my 
History of Iadian Architecture, woodcuts 70 and 72, aud five of the caata in my Tree 
aad Serpent Worship, Plate C., published in 1878). 

‘Through the kindness of his friend, Mr. Arthur Grote, late B.C.8.,1 have boon 
permitted to see the sorrected proofs of the first 56 pages of the 2nd volume of Babu 
Rajendras' Antiquities of Orieaa, which contains hie acount of these eaves, with the ac- 
companying illustrations, but under » pledge thet I would uot make any quotations from 
them, as it is possible the Bebu may yet nee fit to canect them, or nt all events modify. 
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In attempting to investigate the history of these caves, it is 
tantalizing to discover how narrowly we have missed finding in Orises 
a chronicle of events during the whole Buddhist period as full, 
perhaps even more #0, than those still found in Kashmir, Ceylon, or 
any other outlying provinces of Indie. It is true that the palm leaf 
records of the temple of Jagannath at Puri, in which alone the 
fragments of this history are now to be found, date only apparently 
from the 10th century, and it would be idle to look ina work 
compiled by Brahmans at that time for any record of the acta, even 
perhaps of the names, of Buddhist kings of that country, still less 
of their building temples or oxcavating caves, devoted to the 
purposes of their—to Brahmans—accursed heresy. Notwithstanding 
this, if we possessed a continuous narrative of events occurring in 
the province wo might be able to interpolate facts ao as to elucidate 
much that is now inexplicable and mysterious.’ 

‘What these palm leaf records principally tell us is, that from a 
period vaguely contemporary with Buddha, i.c., from 588-421 B.c, 
till 474 a.p., in fact, till Yayati Kesori finally oxpelled the Buddhists 
and established the Brahmanical religion in Orissa, the country was 
exposed to frequent and nearly continuous invasions of Yavanas 
generally coming from the north-weat.t Who these Yavanas wero 


them to some extent before publication. This, for hiv own sake, I trust bo will do, for an 
they now atand they will do him no credit either ae an urchwologiat ot a coutrovoruinlist, 
nd he will eventually be foroad to retruct neatly all ho has said in the Intter capacity, 
So far an I am capable of forming an opinion on the subject, the conclusions he arriven 
at ns to the ago of the caves are entirely erroneous, and he does not pretend that hia 
oxplonations of the sculptures are derived elther from local traditions, or Buddhint 
Titerature, merely thet they are evolved from his own inner consciousness, Others 
may form a different opinion from thet T have arrived nt regarding his interpretation 
of the scones depicted in them; to me they appear only as an idlo waste of misplaced 
inganuity ond hardly worthy of rerious considerstion —J. F. 

1. Theso obronicles were vory langely employod by Stirling in hin History of Oriasa 
cad Cuttack, in the 15th volume of the Asiatic Hescarches, nnd. atill morn oxtensively 
hy Mr. Hunter in hie Orisea, pablished in 1872, vol. i. pp. 198 ef ae. ‘They were also 
farther investigated hy @ Calcutta Brahotan Bhawanicharan Beotopedhyaya, in a work 
be published in Bengali, in 1843, entitled Purnshottema Chandrika, which wes very 
argely utilisod by W. W. Hunter in his last work on Oriasa, vol £. p. 198 et eeg. 

1 The following chronologicsl account of Yavann invasions is abstracted from Mr. 
Hunter‘s Orissa, vol. ii, p. 184 of the Appendix >— 

Bc, 638-421, Bajra Deva—In hie reign Orises was inveded by Yavanas from 

‘Marwar, from Delhi, and from Babul Deé, the last supposed to be Iran (Persia) 
and Cabul, According to the palm leaf chronicle the invaders were repulsed. 
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it is nearly impossible to say. The name may originally have boon 
applied to Greeks or Romans, but it afterwarda was certainly _ 
understood as designating all who, from an Indian point of view, 
could be considered as foreigners or outside barbarians, and so it 
must he understood in the present instance. 

The account of these Yavana invasions in the Puri Chronicle 
looks at first sight so strange and improbable that one might almost 
be inclined to reject the whole as fabulous, were it not that the last 
of them, that under Rekta Bahu, which Stirling looked upon as so 
extraordinary and incomprehensible, has by the publication by 
‘Turnour of the Daladswansa,’ been elevated to the dignity of an 
established historical fact, and there seems no difficulty in believing 
that the others may be equally authenticated when more materials 
aro aooumulated for the purposo. 

It is of courso impossible to form an opinion as to what reliance 
— oo 
0.0, 421-806, Naysingh Deva—Another chief from the far north invaded tho country 

during this reign, but he was dofoated, and the Orissa prince reduond a grout part 
of the Delhi kingdom. 

906-184, Munkriehna Deve.—Yavanas from Kashmir invaded the country, but were 
riven beck after many battles, 

184-87. Bho} Deva—A great privce whodrove Wack n Yavanu invasion, ond in enid 
‘to have sabdued ul) India. 

‘Hero follows the vaual account of Vicramiditya and SAlivAbana, and wo hoar no 

more of the Yavanas till— 

Aw, 819-828. Sobhan Deva.—During thie reign of four yoars, the maritime invasion 
and conqnost of Orissa by tho Yavanas under Rekta Balm, the Red-urmed, ook 
place. The king fled with the sacred image of Jngauniith (ihe Bralhmanical 
synonym for the tooth relic), and with those of his brother and sister Balbhadra 
‘and Subbadra, and buried them in a caveht Sonpur. ‘The lawful prines perished 
in the jungles, and the Yavanss ruled in his stead, 

828-828. Chandra Deva, who, however, was only » nominal king, as the Yovanas 
‘were completely masters of the country, Thoy put him to death $28 av. 

‘828-474. Yavana occupation of Orissa 146 years, According to Stirling those 
Yavanas were Buddbiate. 

AT4-526, Yayeti Keeari expelled tho Yavanas and founded the Kesari or Lion 
dynasty. ‘This prince brought back the image of Jagannith to Puri, and com- 
meneed building the Temple City to diva at Bhuvancewar, 

After this we hear no more of Yavenss or Buddhists in Orisea, The Brahmanical 
religion was firmly established there, and was not afterwards distarbed tll the invasion 
of the Mahomedan Yavanes from Delhi, repeated the old story in 1510 4.0, 

3 Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 268. 

2 J. A. & B,,vol. vis p. 856 et-209, 

* Journal R. A, S., New Series, vol. iii. p. 149 et seg. 
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should be placed on the faots narrated in these palm leaf records till 
we see what the text is, in which they are imbedded.’ All that at 
present oan he said regarding them, is that they are curiously co- 
incident with what we know, from other sources, of the introduction 
of Buddhism into Orissa, and with the architectural history of the 
province. In the present state of our knowledge it is equally diffi- 
cult to say how far we may place any dependence on the tradition 
that immediately after his death, the relics of his body were rescued 
from the funeral pyre aud distributed to eight different cities in 
India.* According to these accounts the left canine tooth fell to 
the lot of Orissa, and was received by a king named Brahmadatta, 
whose son named Kagi and grandson Sunanda continued to worship 
and hold it in the greatest possible respect." ‘Those names, however, 
do not occur in any lists that have come down to our time, and the 
first, as king of Benares (Kasi), occurs so frequently in Buddhist 
legends and jatakas that no reliance can be placed in any tradition 
regarding him or his acts, as being authentic history. The second 
uamy looks like the name of his capital, and the third as one of the 
many Nandas who figure in the history of Magadha before the time 
of Agoke. Bo this, however, as it may, it seems tolerably certain 
that » tooth, supposed to bo that of Buddha, was enshrined in this 
province in a magnificent Chaitya, in @ city called Dantapura from 
that circumstance, before Asoka’s timo, and remained there till the 
beginning of the fourth century 4.0., when it was conveyed to 
Ceylon under the circumstances narrated in the Daladawansa, and 
where it now remains the palladium of that island under British rule. 

What we gather, from all this practically is, that Yavanas from 


1 A golden opportunity for effecting this was prevented by Babu Rajendralale’s 
mission to Katak in 1868-69. Asa Brahman he had access to the temples end their 
treasures to an extent that could not he afforded to any Yavana inquirer, aud indeed ho 
seams to have intended to have transcribed and traualated them (Hunter's Orissa, 
vol. ip. 198, note), lat his ambition to be considered an archeologist of the Kuropean 
typo, led hlin to neglect a task for which he was pre-entinently fitted, and to waste his 
time instead, in inventing improbable myths to explein the ecalptares iu the caves. 

1 Journal Asiutic Soe. of Bengal, vol. vii.; p. 1014; Fot Koué Ki, 240. 

3 Turnour’s account of the Daladawansa, J. A. S. B., vol. vig p. 856 rt 20g. 

4 T have slready detaited so fully the cireumstances ander which the transfer took 
place iu a papor on the Amrivati topo, which 1 read to thy Asiatic Society in 1847 

J.B. A, 8, vol. ii, NS, pp. 182 cf seq.) thut T may be excused repesting what 7 
thon atid. ‘Thu particulars will alwo bo found, Zree and Serpeit Worship, pp. 
173 ef 409. 
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the north-west, probably bringing Buddhism with them, invaded 
Orissa before the time of Asoka, and consequently before the first 
rock-cut temple was excavated. It scems also nearly certain that 
Orissa remained Buddhist, and the tooth relic was honoured there 
—intermittently it may be by the kings—but certainly by the 
people, down to the year 322 a.p. when it was transferred to Ceylon, 
and subsequently to this, that the province remained Buddhist under 
the last’ Yaveana dynasty, 328 to 474 a.v., when that religion wan 
finally abolished by the Keéari dynasty of kings. 

There is no evidence that this lest dynasty excavated any caves, 
end ag there are no romaina of any structural buildings belonging 
to the Buddhist religion, in the province, our history halts hore, and 
there is at prosent nothing to lead us to bolievo that any of the 
caves were excavated within even a century before 322, The archi- 
tectural history of the province, in Buddhist times is consequently, 
it must be confessod, very incomplete, and all that remaina to 
‘be done is to try and find ont when the earliost cave was excavated, 
and then to trace their development, so far as it can be done, till 
the time when cavo digging censed to be a fashion in Orissa. 


As just montioned, history will hardly help in this. Such records 
as wo have, were written, or rather compiled, by Hindus, haters of 
Buddhism, and not likely to mention the names of kings belonging 
to that sect, and still less to record any of their actions or works. 
Inscriptions hardly give us greater assistance. 11 is true about one 
half of the caves at Udayagiri do bear inscriptions, but nono of them. 
have dates, and none of the names found in them have yet been 
identified with those of any king who figures in any of our lists, 
‘What they do tell us, however is, from tho form of the cha- 
racters employed that all the inscribed caves are anterior to the 
first century n.c. Unfortunately, however, the two principal and 
most intercsting caves, the Rani ki Nar and the Ganesa Gumpha, 
have no contemporary insoriptions, so that this class of evidence for 
their age, ia not available. There remains consequently only the 
evidence of style. For that, fortunately, the materials are abun- 


1 There is a discrepancy here of about 10 years between the dates in the Orissan 
chronicles and those derived from the Mabiwanso secording to Turnonr. Un the 
whole I am inclined, from various collateral pieces of evidence, to place most reliance 
‘on that derived from tho Puri chronicles. 
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dant, and the testimony is aa complete aa could well be expected. 
We have ut least three monuments, whose date we may say is known. 
with sufficient certainty for our purposes, and which, as we shall pre- 
sently gee, were almost as certainly contemporary with these caves. 
The first of these is the rail which Aéoka (s.c. 250) is said to 
have erected round the Bodhi tree at Buddha Gaya. Vory little of it 
remains, and none of it i situ, still there is enough of it existing to 
show exactly what the style of sculpture was at that age. Unfortn- 
nately, however, it has never been photographed, or at least no photo- 
graphs of it, except of one fragment, have reached this country, 
and the drawings that have been published are very far from being 
satisfactory. Tho best set of drawings yet made were by Major 
Markham Kittoo, more than thirty years ago. They are now in the 
library at the India Office, but have never been published. Those 
in General Cunningham's “ Reports” are far from complete, and 
by no means satisfactory, and the same may be said of the set 
engraved by Babu Rijondralale Mitra, in his work on Buddha 
Gayn,* just published. Fortunately the latter does give one photo- 
graph of one gato pillar (Plate L.), but whether taken from a cast 
or from the stone itself is not clear. Whichever it is, it is the 
only really trustworthy doowment we have, and is quite sufficient 
to show how little dependence can be placed on Genoral Cunning- 
ham’s representation of the same subject, and by implication on 
the drawings made by A. P. Bagchi for the Babu's work, which 
are in no respect better than the General's, if #0 good. It would 
of course be a great advantage if a few more of the eculptures 
had been photographed like the pillar reprosented on Plate L., 
but it, though it stands alone, is quite sufficient to show what the 
atyle of sculpture was which prevailed in the third century n.c., 
when it was erected. 
_ The Bharhut Tope, which is the second in our series, has been 
tmmnch more fortunate in its mode of illustration. All its sculptures 
have been photographed by Mr. Boglar and published with careful 
descriptions by ita discoverer, Geveral Cunningham.’ The date, 
too, has been assumed by him to be from 250 to 200 2.0. on data 


1 Reports, vol. i. Plates VILL. to XL; vol. ii, Plates KEVL to XXX. 
3 Buddka Gaya, Plates XXXII. to XXXVI. 
9 The Stupa of Bharhut, by General A. Cunningham, London, 1879, 
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which are generally supposed to be sufficient for the purposo. I 
would suggest, however, that as this date is arrived at principally 
by calculating backwards at a rate of 30 years per reign from 
Dbanabhiti IL, and as 16 years on the average is a fairer rate, 
it may be placed by him at least 50 years too early; the more 
especially ss even that king’s reign is only determined from a 
slight variation in the form of the letters used in the inacriptions, 
which is by no means certain’ On the whole I fancy 200 to 
180 a,c. is a safer date to rely upon in the present stato of our 
knowledge. For myself I would prefer the most modern of these 
two dates as the most probable. It is, at all events, tho one most 
in accordance with the character of the sculpture, which is, as nearly 
as may be, half way between those of the rail at Buddha Gaya, and 
those found on the gateways at Sanchi.* 





1 ‘The Stupa of Bharkut, pp, 15 wnd 16, 

4From the great similarity thut exists between the alphabotice! charactors found at 
Bharhat, and thove employed by Adoka in his umerous inwsiptions, Genenil 
Cunningham was no doubt perfectly justifed in axuming that the stupa’a ago could 
not be fae distant from that of his reign. At the «me time, however, almost as if to 
show how little rotianeo can Le placed on Palwographic evidence alono, where oxtreme 
precision iv aimed at, and no other dats aro available, be quotes au inveription found 
at Mathura recording some gitts of a king of the same name, whom ho ealis Dhana- 
bhiti IL, and joins the two together in his genealogical list, with only oue name, that 
of Vadha Pils, betwuen them. (Stupa at Bharkut, p. 16,) 

‘When Generat Cunningham firat publishod this Mathura inscription (Ieports, IIZ., 
1p. 86, Plate XVI) ho placed it in a chronological serics; betwoen one dated Sumvat 
98 nnd another dated Samvut 135, and fram the form of its charncters Le wus no 
doubt correct in so doing, more especially as in Plato XUV. of tho same volume, Le 
quotes another inscription of Huviskha dated Somvat 39, where the alphabut used in 
vory little, if at all oarlier. 1f the Samvat referred to in those inseriptions wax that of 
VikramAditya, 9g the General asaumes, thie wonld place this second Dbunabhiti about 
aD. 60 or 60, But as it seems certain this era was not invented wt that time, it must 
be Saka, and accordingly he could uot have roigned before tho end of the second 
century of our ora, and bis connexion with the Bharhut stupa is out of the question, 

Another point that makes the more modern date extrumely probable, is that the 
sculpture on the Mathura pillar represents the flight of the prince, Siddhartha, with tho 
Gandhorvas holdiog up the fect of his horse in order that their noise might not awaken 
the sleeping guards (Stupa at Bharkut, p. 16). As General Cunningham knows, aud 
admits, no reprosentations of Buddha, are found either at Bharhat or Sanchi (Stupa ut 
Bikarhwt, p. 107), snd this legend, though one of the most common among the Gandhara 
sculpturer, does not oveur in India, wo far aa is at presont known, before the time of 
the Tope ut Amrhvett in the fourth century (Thee and Serpent Worship, Plate LIX. 
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The Sanchi Tope, which forms the third of the series, has also 
‘been illuetrated with all the detail requisite for a proper under- 
standing of its historical aud artistic position. In the first place 
we have General Cunningham's work on the subject published in 
1854, which is the foundation of our historical knowledge of this 
tope, to which may be added an extensive series of photographs by 
Captain Waterhouse, made in 1862. We also possess a beautiful 
series of drawings by Colonel Maisey ; and in addition to an exhaus- 
tive transcript of its sculptures, by Lientenant Cole,’ there are also 
the caste he brought home, and copies of which are now in the South 
Kensington and Edinburgh Museums, 

From all these date the date of this monument has been ascor- 
tained with sufficient precision for our present purposes at leant. 
The southern gateway, which is the carliest, seems to have boon 
erected by a king who reigned between the 10th and the 28th year 
of the Christian cra, and the other three gateways during the 
remaining three-quarters of that century.* 

‘Thore is atill a fourth building oqually important for tho general 
history of architecture in India, though not bearing so directly as 
that of the caves in Oriasa as tho other three. he principal seulp- 
tures of the tope at Amravati were executed during the course of 
the fourth century of our era,’ and are perhaps the most beautiful 
and perfect Buddhist sculptures yot found in India, and as puch full 
of interest for the history of tho Art. It cannot, however, be said 
that any of the sculptures in the caves at Udayagiri are so modern a8 
they are, but this being so, marks at all events the limit beyond 
which tho Orissan caves cannot be said to extend. On the other 
hand, with our imperfect Teovledge of the Buddha a Gays rails it is 
fig. 1.), and counogeentty this velpture cannot certainly be eartier than tho socond 
century Aw. and may be much more modern. It in just possible, no dovbt, tht it 
may not be integral, but may have been added aftorwarda when tho larger rails wore 
inverted, which eut through the inscription. ‘This, howover, is hardly probable, but 
until thie is explained all tho evidence, se it now stands, tends to prove that this 
Mathora inscription is much more likely to be 200 years after Christ instond of 200 
‘before that cra, 6a General Cunningham seems inclined to make it. 

1 All theae hare been utilised, and form the firnt 45 plates of my Tree and Serpent 
Worship, published in 1878, second edition, 

4 Tree and Serpent Worthip, p. 99. 

4 Tree and Serpent Worrkip, Plates XLVL to C. (Vor datexaee p, 178,) probably 
from about A.D, 32% to 380. 
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not easy to determine whether any of these cavea are really so old 
as the time of Asoka. From comparison of their details wo may, 
however, feel certain that some of these caves are certainly con- 
temporary with the rail at Bharhut, others with the gateways at 
Sanchi. Although, therefore, we cannot fix the limit either way 
with absolute certainty, we may feel confident that all those which 
are most interesting from an architectural point of view, were 
excavated during the three and a half centuries which elapsed 
between the years 250 8.c. and 100 4.0, Some of the smaller and 
ruder examples may be earlier, but none of them have any charac- 
teristica which would lead us to assign ibem to a more modern epoch 
than that just quoted. 
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CHAPTER Hi. 
HATHI GUMPHA. 


All who havo written on the subjoct are agreed that the Hathi 
Gumpha or Elephant Cave, is the oldest that existe in these hills. 
It ia, however, only @ natural cavern of considerable extent, which 
may have been slightly enlarged by urt, though there is no distinct 
evidence that this was eo. At all events there is cortainly no archi- 
tectural moulding or form. to show that it was ever occupied by 
man and not by wild avimals only, excopt a long inscription in 
17 lines engraved on the smoothed brow of the rock above it. It is 
consequently of no value whatever in an architectural object, and 
from an archwological point of viow ita whole interost resides in the 
inseription, which, ro far as is at present known, is the earliest that 
has yet been found in India. 

A vory imperfect attempt to copy this inacription accompanies 
Mr. Stirling's paper on Cuttack in the 15th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, but 20 badly done as to be quite illegible. The first 
real copy was made by Lieutenant Kittoo in 1837, and though only 
an eye akotch was dono with such marvellous exactness, thut 
Mr. Prinsep was enabled to mske a very correct translation of the 
whole, which ho published in the sixth volume of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal (pp. 1080 ct g.). From the moro matured and priestly 
style of composition with which it commences, he was inclined to 
consider it more modern than the edicts of Asoka, aud assumed tho 
date to be about 200 z.c., a date which I, and every one clae, was at 
the time, led to adopt in deference to the opinion of so distinguished 
ascholar, It bassince, however, been more carefully re-examined 
by Babu Rejendralala Mitra, by personal inspection on the spot, 
and with the aid of photographs. For reasons which seem to me 
sufficient to establish his conclusion, he places it about a century 
earlier, B.c. 300 or 325. One of the more important data for the 
earlier date is tho occurrence in the 12th line of the name of Nanda, 
king of Magadha, of which Mr. Prinsep does not seem to have been 
aware; and ag it ia used apparently in the past tense, it looks ag if 
the king Aira who caused this inscription to be written, came after 
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these predecessors of the Mauryan dynasty. It may, however, be 
that he was only contemporary with the Nandas and with the first 
Mauryan kings. At the same time all the historical allusions which 
this inscription contains seems to show that he must have lived 
before the time whon Asoka carved his edicts at Dauli. 

The Hathi Gumpha inscription roprosents the king as oscillating 
bebweon the Brahmanical and the Buddhist forms of faith, and 
though he finally settled down to the latter belief, the whole tenor 
of the narrative is such, that we are led to believe that the 
Brahmanical was the prevalent faith of the country, and that he was, 
if not the first, at: least one of the earliest converts to Buddhism, 
This could hardly have been the case had Asoka’s inscriptions at 
Dauli—almost in sight of this cave—been in existence when it was 
engraved, and he could hardly havo failed to allude to so powerful 
an emperor, had he ruled in Orissa before his time. Altogether, it 
sooms from the contents of the inscription so much more probable 
that Aira should have ruled before the rise of the great Maurya 
dynasty, than aftor their establishment, that | feel very littlo hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that 300 u.c., or thereabouts, ia 
tho most probable date for this inscription.’ 

In so far as the history of cave architecturo is concorned the 
determination of the sage of this inscription is only » political 
question, not affecting the real facts of the case. Ag it is avowedly 
tho carlicst thing hero, if ita date is 200 n.c., al) tho caves that show 
marks of the chisol are more modern, and must be crowded into 
the period between that date, and tho epoch at which it can be 
ascertainod that the most modern were excavated. If, on the other 
hand, ita dato is about 300 3.c., it allows time for our placing the 
oldest and simplest caves as contemporary with those just described 
in Behar, and slows ample time for the gradual development of the 
style in a manner more in conformity with our experience of cave 
architecture in the west of India. 


1 Te seemns that the vowel marks in tho word which Prinsep read as“ Suke” in the 
first line are so indistinct, that it is more probuble tho word ought to be read Suko: 
and if this ie wo it may load to an interesting national indication. { mbmitted the 
presage to Profoasor Eggling, of Edinburgh, and in reply ho informs me thet the 
passage may very woll be read “By him who is possessed of the attributes of the 
famous Saka (race).” If this iso, he may have been either one of those Yavanas 
who came from the north-west, or at Icast a descendant of some of’ those con- 
quorors. 


Be 
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Though I am myself strongly of opinion that the true date of this 
inseription is about 300 n.c., the question may very well be left for 
future consideration, The important lessons we are taught by the 
peculiarities of the Hathi Gumpha aro the eame that we gathered 
from the examination of those in Behar. It is that all the caves 
used by the Buddhists, or held sncred by them anterior to the age 
of Asoka, are mere natural caverns unimproved by art. With his 
reign the fashion of chiselling cells out of the living rock commenced, 
and was continued with continually increasing magnificence and 
elaboration for nearly 1,000 years after his time. 


Before proceeding to describe the remaining excavations in these 
hills, it may be as well to advert to a peculiarity we learn as much 
from the soulptures of the Bharhut Tope as from the caves of Behar. 
It is, that during the reign of Asoka, and for 100 years afterwards, 
it was the fashion to add short inscriptions to everything. Not only 
as already pointed out are all the Behar caves inscribed, but almost, 
all the Bharhut sculptures are Jabelled in the most instructive 
manner, which renders these monuments tho most valuable contri- 
bution to Buddhist legendary history that has been brought to light 
in modern times. By the time when the gateways of the Sanchi Tope 
were erected, the fashion had unfortunately died out, It still con- 
tinued customary for donors of pillars, or of parts, to record their 
Danams or gifta, but no description of the scenes depicted, nor is 
any other information afforded, beyond the name and condition of the 
donor, who generally, howevor, was a private person, and his name 
consequently of no historical value.! 


Baou axp Sanra, on Tian anp Serpent Caves axD SMALLER 
Crus. 


Quidod by these considerations and the architeotural indications, 
it is probable that we may assume the Tiger and Serpent caves to be 
the oldest of the sculptured caves in these hills. The former isa 
capriccio certainly, not copied from any conceivable form of stone 
architecture, nor likely to be adopted by any people used to any so in- 





1 In the old temple of Pépandth, st Pattedkal, this fashion eoers to have been ree 
vived, for one at fest, for all the acalptares on its walls are labelled in charectors 
probebly of the ffth contary. Arck. Survey of West, India, 1st Report, p. 86. 
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tractable material as stone in their constructions. It is, in fact, a maes 
of sandstone rock fashioned into the semblance of the head of a tiger. 
The expanded jaws, armed with a row of most formidable teeth, 
form the verandah, while the entrance to the cell ia placed where 
the gullet in a living animal would be, There is a short inscription 
at the side of the doorway, which 
according to Prinsep reads “ Exca- 
vated by Ugra Aveda” (the anti- 
vediat), which looks aa if its anthor 
was a convert from the Brabmanical 
to the Buddhist religion. Before 
the first letter of this inscription 
thore is a well-known Buddhist 
symbol, which is something liko a 
capital Y standing on a cube or 2 
box, and after the Jaat letter if — No. 19. Tiger Cave, Udeyagisi, from n draw. 
a swastika,’ Theso two symbols fy by Capt. Kittoe, 
are placed at the beginning and end of the great Aira inscription 
in the Hathi Gumpha, though thero their position is reversed, the 
swastika being at tho beginning, the other symbol at the end, 
The meaning or name of this lat has not yet been oscortained, 
but it oceurs in conjunction with the swastika very frequently on. 
tho oarliast Buddhist coins.’ The probability, therefore, is thet these 
two inscriptions cannot be far apart in date, and aa the jambs of 
doorway leading into the cell of tho Tiger cave slope considerably 
inwards, there seems no reason for doubting that this cave may not bu 
only slightly more modern than the Aira inscription in the Hathi cave 
here, and contomporary with the Asoka caves in the Barabar hills, 

The same remarks spply to the Sarpa or serpent cave. It is only, 
however, a amall cubical cell with a countersunk doorway with 
jambs sloping inwards at s considerable angle. Ovor this doorway, 
in a somicircnlar tympanum, is what may be called the bust of a throu. 
headed serpent of a very archaic type. It has no othor sculptures. 
Ita inscription merely states that it is “the unequalled chamber of 
Chulakerma.” 

There is a third littlo cell called the Pavana, or purification cave, 





. B., vol, 





. p. 1078, 
Thomas's Prixeep, vol. i, Plates XIX. and XX. 
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which bears an iuscription of the same Chulakarma,' but is of uo 
architectural significance. All these, consequently, may be of about 
the samo date, and if that is the age of Aéoka, it makes it nearly 
certain that the Hathi Gumpha with its Aira inscription must belong 
to the earlier date ascribed to it above. If for no other reason at 
least for this, because after carving these, and a great number of 
small neatly chiselled cells, apparently of the same age. which oxist 
in these hills, some inscribed, some not, it is impossible to fancy any 
king adopting a rude cavern, showing no marks of a chisel, asa 
suitable place on which to engrave his autobiography. 

Bosides these smaller caves which, though numerous, hardly admit 
of description, thore are six larger Buddhist caves in those hills, in 
which the real interest of the group is centred. Their names and 
approximute dates may be stated as follows:— 

Tho Ananta, on the Khandagiri hill 

‘The Vaikuntha. cotati "| 200 t0 190 nc 

ae Swargapuri }No inscriptions. 150 to 50 bc. 

Jaya Vijaya - 

Rani ka Ndr. Two storoyed ; no inscription ; first century B.c.” 

Gonesa. Ono storey ; no inscription ; first century a.p. 


ANANTA. 


‘Though small, the Ananta is ono of the most interesting caves of this 
group.’ As will be seen from the annexed woodcut it is somewhat 


2 ‘These inser and with the information here retailed, aro abstracted from 
Priuwop’s paper in the sixth volume of his Journal, pp- 1072 ef seg., und Plates LEV. 
and LVI. 

3 Tn hig work on Buddha Gays, just published, Babu Rajendralila Mitra, ut p, 169, 
aasigas thewo caves to “the middle of the fourth century before Chriet,” say 880 110., 01 
about three conturics earlier than I place it. 

3 When Iwas at Kbandagiri this rave was nut known, nor doos Kittoe wount to huve 
been aware of its exirtence. Even now J have been unable ta procure a photogeaph of 
it, nor any drawing of itv detaile, many of which would be extremely useful in detcrmin- 
ing ite peculisritice, We must wait till some one who knows something of Jbuddbiem 
and Buddhist art visite thewo caves before we can focl sure of our facta, I wrote on April 
last to Mr. Locks, who imado the custs of ita sculptures, asking for some further parti- 
alors, but he bas nut yet acknowledged the receipt of my letter. 1 have, however, 
through the intervention of my friowd Mr, W. W. Hunter, B.C.B. been able to obtain 
from the Commissioner ut Katak uvarly all the informution I require, He instructed 
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irregular in plan; its groatest length intornally is 24 feet 6 inches, 
with a depth of only 7 feet. Ite verandah measures 

27 feet on its inner side, but is only 5 foet in width. ee | 
Its age, we may say, can be determined with precision 

from the fact of its architectural ornaments, and the No. 15, Plan of 
charactor of its sculpture, being nearly identical with 50 few 1 ben. * 
those of the Bharhut Stupa (n.c. 200 to 150). The fricze, for instance, 
consisting of » pyramid of steps, with a lotus between each, (Plate L., 
figs, 1 and 2) boing common to both, and is found nowhere else in 
the same form that I am aware of, nor in any othor ago. It runs 
round the whole of the coping of the rail of the Stfipa, and is extended 
intorruptedly across the front of this ouve. The other sculpturos in 
thig cave show so marked s similarity in charactor to those at Bhar- 
hut as hardly to admit of doubt of thoir being executed about the 
same time. The jambs too of its doorways slopo inwards, at what 
angle I have been unable to ascertain, but sufficiently 80 to show 
that tho age of this cave cannot bo far removed from that I have 
ascribed to it. 

This cavo was originally divided from its verandah by a wall 
pierced with four doors, but tho pior hotween two of these having 
fallen away has carried with it two of tho semicircular tympana 
which invariably surmount the doorways in theso caves, and which 
in the earlier onea are the parts which are usually adornod with 
goulpture, In Mr. Locke’s plan it is the left onv that has fallen, 
but according to the photographs of the casts (Plato 1.) the two end 
ones are complete, and it is the contro pior that has been removed. 
This, however, is of vory little consequence, Of the two that 
remain ono contains a sacred tree within its rail, and a man and 
woman on either side worshipping it, and boyond a boy and a girl 
bring offerings to their parents. ‘This tree, as is well known, is the 
most common object of worship, and occurs at least 76 times on the 
gateways at Sanchi,! we ought not, therefore, to be surprised to find 
it here. The other remaining tympanum contains an image of the 
goddoss Sri or Lakehmi, but whether as the Goddess of Wealth or the 
wife of some fabled previous avatéra of Vishnu, is not clear. As I 





thy joint magistrate, Mr. Phillips, to visit the caves, aud amswer my questions, which bo 
as done in 8 most sutisfactory manuer, and » good deal of what fullows depends on 
the informstion thus afforded me—J.F, 


1 ‘Tree aud Serpent Worship, page 105. 
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pointed out before, she occurs at least ten times at Sanchi in exactly 
the same attitude, standing on a lotus with two elephants, on lotuses 
algo, pouring water over her. General Cunningham hes since 
pointed out another in the centre of the gateway of another tope, 
at Bhilsa,* and she occurs on s medallion on the Bharhut Rail, 
precisely as she is represented here. She is, in fact, so far as 1 
can ascertain, the only person who ‘was worshipped by the Buddhiata 
before the Christian era, but her worship by them was, to say the 
least of it, prevalent cverywhere, Asa Brahmanical object of wor- 
ship she first occurs, so far as I know, in the caves of Mahavallipur, 
and in the nearly contemporary kailass at Hlurd, in the eighth oon- 
tury, but afterwards became a favourite object with them, and 
remains so to the presont day.* 

From our knowledge of tho sculptures of the Bharhut Tope wo 
may safely predicate that, in addition to the Tree and the image of 
Sri, the two remaining tympana were filled, ono, with a represen- 
tation of a whol, the other, of a digobs, the last three being 
pratically the three great objects of worship both there and at 
Sanchi. At the latter place, as just montioned, the worship of tho 
tree occurs 76 times, of digobas 38, wheels 10 times, and Sri 10, 
which is, a8 nearly as can be ascertained from its ruined state, the 
proportions in which they occur at Bharhut, and there is consequently 





1 Loe. cit. 

 Notwithutanding this, Generat Cunningham (Bharhut Stupa, 1. 117) states “that 
the subject is not an uncommon one with Hrebmanical sculpiors, but I nm unable to 
give any Buddhistical explanation of it.” Unfortunately the General considera it 
necenuiry to ignore all that hax been done at Genchi since the publicution of his book 
on thut Tope in 1834, He haw not cooscquently seen Colonel Muisey's drawings, nor 
Capt, Cole’ exluustive transcripts, nor wes heaware ofthe Udayugiri image published 
in the avoond edition of my Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate C. It in not, therefore, 
surprising he should not be aware how eswentially it in w Uuddhist conceit adopted loug 
afurwards by the Brahmans. It occurs frequently in the Buddhist eaves at Junno 
and Arangabul. > 

3 One of the most curious representations of thie goddess occurs on 8 tublet, Mr. 
Court calls it “ symbole,” which was found by that gentleman at Maxikyala, and wud 
Yithographod by Mr. Prinsep from a drawing by him and publishod as Plate XX, 
vol. ¥. of his Journal, The drawing probably is uot quite correct, but it is interesting, 
a it represents the godess with her two attendants and two elophants atanding on 
band containing eight enaily recognised Buddhist symbols, moh as the vase, thy 
awantike, the wheel, the two fishes, the shield, and the altar. If the deawing fu to be 
epended upon it may belong to the fourth or fifth century. It ie not known what 
ns Lecome of this tablet, 
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every reason to suppose would be adopted in a contemporary monu- 
ment in Oriasz. Whether any remains of the dagoba or wheel 
aro still to be found in the ruined tympans remains to bo seen. I 
fancy they are, but they have not yet been looked for. 

Scholars have not yet quite made up their minds what these three 
great embleme are intended to symbolise, but I think there ia now a 
pretty general concensus that the Dagoba represents Buddha in tho 
Buddhist trinity. It is always simulated to contain a relic of him, 
or of some of his followers when 
not otherwise appropriated, or to 
commomorate some act of his, or 
memorial of him, and may conse- 
quently be easily substituted for his 
bodily presence, before images of 
him were introduced? Tho Wheel, 
almost ail ore agreed, represents 
Dharina, or the law, and if this is 
89, it seems almost impossible to 
escape the conviction that the tree 
is tho real, as it would be the 
appropriate representation of the 
Sangha or congregation. 

Above the tympanum containing the sacred treo is the trisula 
ornament, General Cunningham calls it the tri-ratnua or three 
jewels, which may be ua correct a designation, though the former may 
be preforable as involving no theory. It is essentially a Buddhist 
emblem,’ and I faney symbolizes the Buddhist trinity, Buddha, 





No. 14, ‘Trifuta from Amnivati. 





+ General Cunninglum admits that even in the Inter eaiptarvs ot Sanchi whieh 
date from the ond of the flrst century 4.n,, there in no repreventation of Badin, aud 
tho sole objects of reverence are Stdpas, wheels, and tren” (Stépa at Rharhut, p. 107). 
Tt in trus he overlooks tho representation of him at Sunchi on Plate XXXII, Tree 
and Serpent Worship, bur this might Ue expected. ‘There Ke appeurs only wy 
@ man, before he attained Buddhnhood, not in tho ususl conventional attitude in whieh 
he was aiterwurds worshipped. He may consequently have been overlooked ; but 
barring this, tho General's tostimony as to tho limitation of objects of worship ix most 
important, Babu Rajondratala Mitra also admita that no image of Budilhw in to be 
found among theee early sculptures, Buddha Gaya, p. 128, 

¥ Geueral Canninghsm, at p, 112 of is Stipa at Bharhut claime the oredit of having 
been the first, in his work oa the BAilse Topes, published in 1854, to have pointed 
out the resemblanos between this triple emblem as used at Sanchi (‘Tree and Serpent 
Worship, Plato XXX.) and the emblematic Jagannith with hia brother und sister a now 
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Dharma, Sangha, when used as it is here singly and by itself, but 
frequently it is found in combinstion with other emblems, Some- 
times. for instauco, with three wheels on the three pointe, but the 
most common combination seems to be with the shield ornamont, 
as in the annexed illustration from the gateways at Sanchi, What 
the shield represents has not yot been explained. It occurs under 
the Swastika in the Hathi Gumpha, and is the pondant to tho trigula 
in this cave, boing placed over the imago of Sri, and occurs in similar 
positions in tho Ganeéa cave and elaewhere. 





No. 15, Trigula and Shield fram Banchi, ‘No, 16. Shuster from Anunta Conve. 

In the Ananta cave (Plate I.) these two embloms are shown in 
connoxion with two three-headed snakes, which form the upper 
member of the decoration of these doorways.' In that one over the 


worshipped et Puri. At p. 189 of my work just quoted, on tho firet occasion when 1 
hud an opportunity of eo doing, I fully admitted, in TA78, the justice of this claim, aud 
it was consequently harily necessary for him iu 1879 to refer indignnatly to the “able 
though uuonymous reviewer of my work,” to substantiate a claim no ope over dit 
puted, Ihave always ronintained that Vishouiem ix practically only a bad and corrupt 
form of Buddhiso, but the mubject requires far more full end completo trentment than 
hhas yet heen bestowod npon it by anyone, 

+ It would be curious to know what the two emblems azo that adorned the two other 
tympans, and it is probable that enough romuins to ascertain ¢his, but our information 
regarding this cave is eatrumely Hmited und imperfect. 
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tree there is a frieze of twelve geese or Hansas, bearing lotus buds in 
their beake, which may be of any age, but over the othor there is a 
fantastic representation of mon struggling with lions and bulle, which 
so far as I know may be unique, though something like both theae 
subjects occurs in two lite at Sanchi,’ snd in » very much more 
modern form at the base of the outer rail at Amravati.* 

The pilastors that adorn tho sides of the doorways are of a curious 
‘but oxcoptional class, and more like some of those found in early 
caves in the west than any others found on this side of India. They 
aro evidently copied from some form of wooden posts stuck into 
stone vases or bases, as is usual at Karlé, Nusick, and other western 
caves. Hero, however, in addition to tho usual conventional forms, 
the surface is carved to an extent not found elsewhere, and betrays 
® wooden origin indicativo of the early age to which I would assign 
the excavation of this cave. 

Taking it altogether, the Ananta is certainly one of the most 
interesting caves of the group. Even in its ruined state it prosents 
a nearly complete picture of Buddhist symbolism, of as early an 
age as is anywhere to bo found, excepting, perhaps. the great 
Stdpa at Bharhut, with which if not contomporary, it was probably 
oven carlier, and of which its sculptures may be considered as an 
epitome. As such it is well worthy of more attention than has yet 
been bestowed upon it. 


VarKontia, 


This is the name popularly applied to tho upper apartment of a 
small two-storeyod cave. The lower ones, however, bear the names 
of Patalapnra and Yomanapura. Though small and comparatively 
unadorned, it is interesting as being tho prototype of the largest 
and finest cave of the series known as the Rani ka Nar or Queen's 
palace. When I visited the place it was inhabited, the openings 
built up with mnd and brick, and no access allowed. All conse- 
quently I could do was to make a sketch of its exterior, which was 
published as “a view of tho exterior of a Vihara on tho Udayagiri 
Hill.” * 


2 Tree and Sorpent Worship, Plato XXXIX. 
4 Loo, cits, Platos XLVI. and LVI. 
+ Plate I. of my Hlustrations of Rock-eut Temples of India, foliv, Loulou, 1845. 
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There are inscriptions in the old Lat character on each of the 
divisions of this cave. One on the lower storey of the principal or 
Vaikuntha cave describes it as “tho excavation of the Rajes of 
Kalinga, onjoying the favour of the Arhats” or Buddhist saints. 
Another as “the cave of the Maharaja Vira, the lord of Kalinga, 
the cave of the venerable Kadepa,” and a third as the “cave of 
Prince Viduks.” But as none of these names can be recognisod 
as found elsewhere, this doea not help us much in our endeavours to 
agcertain its age. 

There is, or rather was, a long frieze, containing figures of men 
and animals, extending across the whole front, but these are #0 
time worn, and are so nearly undistinguishable, thet no attempt 
was apparently made by Mr. Locke to take a cast of them, or even 
to bring away a photograph, so that thero are really no materiala 
available for a more perfect description of this cave. 


Java Visava ann Swaraaroxt Caves. 

The first named of this group was drawn by Capt. M. Kittoe,' under 
the title of Jodev Garbha, and tho sculptures between ita two doors 
were cast by Mr. Locke and appear on Plate I., fig. 3. The sculpture 
here ia not in the tympanum above the doors, as in tho earlier examples, 
but between them ia the mannor always afterwards adopted. It 
represents a tree worshipped by two men. one on either side, attended 
by two women, bearing trays with offerings, and beyond the tym- 
panum on cither side are two men or giante, also bearing offerings, 
The whole character of the sculpture is, however, » very much more 
advanced type than that of the Ananta cave, and more nearly 
resembles that found at Sanchi than anything to be found at 
Bharbut. The centre pier of the verandah has fallen away, but at 
either cnd of it there is a figure carved in high relief, standing as 
sontinel to guard the entrance, one a male, the other a female. Theso, 
however, are of 8 comparatively modern typo. 

Thia cave is two storeys in height, the two being perpendicular 
the one over the other, not like the Vaikuntha and Rani ka Nir, 
where the upper storey recedes considerably behind tha lower. 

Attached to this cave, on the right hand as you look at it, is the 
Swargapuricave. It has a plain but handsome facade, that apparently 


J. A,B, Bo, Vl. Viig Pinte XLUL 
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waa never covered by a verandah, at least in stone. Externally it 
consists of a single doorway of the usual type, surmounted by a tym- 
panum, which may originally have been ornamented by some carving, 
but nothing is now visible,—in the photographs at lest. Above itis 
a rich and well sculptured band of foliage of the same type as that 
in the adjoining cave. On the right hand two elephants are seen 
approaching from a forest, represented by a single well sculptured 
tree, and a similar group seems to have existed on tho left. The 
rock, however, has fallen away, and the front of only one elophant is 
now visible, 

There is no inscription found on any part of this group of caves, 
and we are left wholly to the character of the sculptures for tho 
determination of their age. From this, however, we can have little 
hesitation in saying that they are very considerably more modern 
than the Ananta, how much more so we may be uble to fix more 
exactly whon we have examined the remaining sculptures. At 
present it may be sufficient to say that their date cannot be far from 
the Christian ora, but whether before or after that epoch it is 
difficult to determine. 


Rant xa Nur. 


The excavation known popularly os the Rani ké Nar, or the 
Queen's Palace, is by far the finest and most interesting of those in 
the Udoyagiri hill. Even it, however, is small whon compared with 
the Vibaras on tho western side of India, and it owes its interest 
more to its sculpture than to its architecture. Aa will bo seen from 
the accompanying plans of its two storeys, it occupies three sides 





No, 17, Lower Storey, RAni kt Nés, trom Mo. 18. torey, Roi kb Nar. 
Flan by 0, €. Looks. oe PRT Bo eto ach 
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of # aquare courtyard. The principal “corps de logis,” facing the 
‘west, consists of two storeys, not exactly over ono another, as in 
the Elura caves and elsewhere, but the upper receding behind the 
other, as shown in the diagram on the next page. 

This practice of setting back the upper storey may have been 
introduced here from the nature of the rock, and been intended to 
give more strength to the lower storey by relieving it from the 
pressure of the upper. My impression however is, that it was adopted 
in consequence of the Buddhist Viharas of that uge—as will here- 
after be explained—being, when of more than one storey in height, 
of a pyramidal form, each storey boing consequently legs in diameter 
then the one below it. his cave and the Vaikuntha are evidently 
intended to represent three sides of a structural Vihara turned inside 
out, to accommodate them to the nature of the material and gitua- 
tion in which they are oxcavated, all the dimensions, both in plan 
and section, being consequently reversed. If the wings could be 
wheeled back 180 degroos to first side—the principal one now stand- 
ing—they would with it, form the three sides of a free standing Vihara. 
It is impossible to represent the fourth side or back, from its situa- 
tion, in a rock-cut example. Supposing this to be the mutiro of tho 
design it appears to explain all the poculiarities of this cavo. It ia 
only necessary to assume that it is @ copy of o structural Vihara, 
63 feet square at ite baso or lower storey, with 43 in the upper 
storey, and intended to have a third probably of 20 or 23 fost square. 
Tn this oase the two little highly ornamented pavilions in the angles 
of the lower storey (shown in the plan), would represent the anglo 
piers in which I fancy the staircsacs were situated in structural 
oxamples. All this, however, will be clearer when wo como to 
describe the Raths at Mahavallipur, which are the only examples 
we possess showing what tho external form of Viharas roally was 
in ancient India, 

The verandah in the upper storey is 63 feet in length, and opens 
into four cella of somewhat irregular form, by two doors in each, 
making eight doorways altogether. The lower verandah is only 48 
feet long, and opens into three cells, the central one having three 
doors, the lateral ones only two each. In a structural Vibera these 
dimensions would of course be reversed; the upper storey being of 
course the smallest. Of the pillars im the upper verandah only two 
now remain out of nine that originally existed, and these are very 
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much ruined, but their forms oan easily be recovered from the antes 
at either end. None of the pillars of the lower verandsh now exist, 
nor can I learn if any, even of their foundations, are to be found 
in situ. Certain it is, however, that whether as a part of the original 
design, or in consequence of an accident, the roof of this lower 
verandah was at one time framed in wood, as shown in the diagram.’ 

Ié will be observed that the 
upper part of the rock forming 
part of tho roof of the upper 
verandah has fallen, and carried 
away tho pillars that at one time 
supported it, and the fall of such 
4 mass may at the same time have 
broken through the roof of the 
lower verandah and cansed it to 
be replaced in wood. Except 
from the form of tho two ante 
at oither ond of the range of 
columns, I would be inclined to 
believe it was originally of 
wooden construction; but they are so essentially lithic in their 
forms thatthe wood ecems to be a later adaptation. In the carlior 
Vaikuntha, which, though on a smaller seale, seems to have been 
tho model on which this one was formed, the whole is in stone, 
which to some extent favours the idea that this wooden verandah 
was a subsoquent repair. In consequence, however, of its decay 
and destruction, which was sure to happen early in auch a climate, 
the lowor range of soulptures have from long oxposure bocome 
80 woather-worn as to bo nearly undistinguishablo. They may 
also havo suffered from the original full of tho rock, while the 
upper sculptures are still partially protected by its projection, and 
consequently are much moro perfect, nud in them, as just mon- 
tioned, residea the main interest of the cave. They are in fact 
the most extonsive series of seulptnred scenes to be found in any 
rock-cut examples of their age. In the western caves such scenes 
or ornaments as are here found, wore either painted on plaster or 





No, 19, Dingram Seution of the Rat ka Nar. 


3 ‘Tho diagram in compiled by mo, from Me. Locke'x two plaus und tho photographs, 
and must not therefore be considered as quite correet, though sufficiently #0 to oxplain 
the toxt-J. F. 
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carved in wood, but on this side of India, we know from what is 
found at Buddha Gayaand Bharhut, the prevailing fashion in that 
early ago was to execute these things in stone, and consequently 
these soulptures, even in their ruined state, are full of interest to 
the history of cave architecture, They are far more extensive than 
in any of the cavos of this group previously examined, and unlike 
them, instead of being confined to the tympana over the doors, aro 
placed betweon them, so as to form a nearly continuous frieze, 
merely interrupted by the semicircular heads of the doorways. 

The first question that aries on examining these sculptures is, 
Aro they Buddhist ? If they are, they are in some respecta unlike 
any othors belonging to that religion we nro acquainted with. Wedo 
not, of course, at that early age expect to find any conventional repre- 
sentation of Buddha himself, nor even to be able to detect such svenoa 
from his life as that represented on the Sanchi Tope.’ But there is 
an almost total absence of all tho Buddhist symbols, or objects of 
worship, which we fiud in the Ananta, the Jaya Vijaya, or Vaikuntha 
caves, and with which we bave become go familiar from the sculptures 
at Bharhut or Sanchi. 2 fancy J can detect the Trisula aud Shield over 
two doorways,’ but there certainly are no dagobas, no wheels, nor 
are there any trees as objects of worship, and Sri too is ubsent. In 
fact, there is nothing essentially Buddhist about the cave; but if this 
in 80, it is equally certain that there is nothing that savours of the 
Bralmanical religion. There are no many-armed or many-hoaded 
figures, and no divinities of the Hindu Pantheon can be recognised. 
in the sculptures, nor snything that can indicate that the caves were 
Jaina, Wei sre consequently forced to the conclusion that they 
raust represent scenes from the Buddhist Jétakas, or events occurring 
among the local traditions of Orissa, The latter is, however, ao im- 
probable, that my conviction is that the solution will be found in the 
Jatake; but out of the 505 births therein narrated only a few havo 
‘been published, and these with so many variants that it is frequently 
very difficult to recognise the fable, even when the name is written 
over it, as is so frequently the case at Bharhut, and it consequently 





1 Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate XXXUL. 

4 The caste made by Mr, Locke nre generally divided st the apex of the arch over 
the doorways, where theso emblems are ueaally found. [ cannot, therofore, fool 
certain that what I have taken for the Triéais and Shicld eioblems may not be, after 
all, sosro architectural ornaments, 
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‘becomes almost impossible to do so when we have no auch indications 
to help us? 

In a monograph of the caves in Katak, it might be expedient to 
describe the sculptures of the Rani kA Nir in detail, but even then 
it would hardly be possible to render their story intelligible to othera 
without publishing at the samo time the photographs from the casta 
made from them by. Mr. Locke in 1871-2. These have been 
entrusted to Babu Rajendralila Mitra for publication,’ and when 
given to the world it may be worth while to go more carefully into 
the subject. At present it may be sufficient to indicate thoir general 
character. 

‘Tho frieze occupying the uppor part of the verandah of tho upper 
storey is divided by the heads of the eight doorways into seven 
completo and separate busi rilicvi with two half ones at the ends. 
The latter, which are about the best protected from the weather, 
are occupied by two running figures with their faces turned towards 
the centre; the one on the left bearing a tray, apparently with 
offerings, while the correspondiug figure at the other end carries a 
wreath, such as that which forms the frieze of the outer rai! at 
Amrivatt," only of course on a much smaller scale. 

The first bas-relief betweon the doors represents threo very small 
elephants issuing from a natural rocky cavern. apparently to attack 
aman (quory, giant), who is defending himeclf with an enormous club, 
worthy of Hercules. On his right band in front of him is » Yakkhini, 
known by her ourly locks, standing on end, and behind him are a 
number of females either seeking shelter in various attitudes of con- 
aternation, or by their gestures offering 1o assist in repolling the 
attack. If this ie meant for history, it probably represents some opi- 
sode in the story of the conquest of Ceylon by Vijaya, which is a very 
favourite subject with Buddhist artists, and where elephants with 





1 T have shown the photogrephs from the casts of the bue-relicfs to Mears. Faurbill, 
Rhys Davide, Sénart, and Foer, who are perhaps tho four persons who at the present 
Gay are most competent to give an opinion on such s subject, but nono of them huve 
been able to offer nay plausible suggestions on this subject. 

4 Ap tho plates of this work have Leen completo for soveral years, and the text 
printed, it is much to he regretted that the Government did not entrust their pab- 
Hieation te Mr. Locke or someone else, 20 that the public might hare the advantage 
of the information obtained at their expensc. I om afraid there is vary little chnnce of 
their being published Ly the Babu within acy reasonable time, 

© Free and Serpent Worship, Plates LVI. and XCTL, 

¥ las, r 
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Yakkhos and Yakkhints always perform important parts. It is one 
too of the most likely subjecta to be depicted in these caves, aa it is 
always from this country of Kalings that the conquest of that island 
is said to have originated" But it may be some Jataka to whose 
interpretation we have no clue, and regarding which it is conse- 
quently idle to speculate 

Tho second ban-relief (Plate L., fig. 4) is certainly the most interest- 
ing of the series, not only because it is one of the beat preserved, 
but also because it is repeated without any variation in the incidents, 
though in a very different style of sculpture, in the Ganega cave, to 
be next described. This bas-relief contains eight figures, four males 
and four females, in four groups. The first representa a man 
apparently asleop in the doorway of a hut, and a woman sitting by 
him watching. In front of these is a woman leading a man by the 
hand apparently to introduco him to the first pair. Beyond these, 
on the right, a man and woman are engaged in mortal combat with 
swords of different shapes, but both bearing shields of very unusual 
form, which I havo never seen elsewhere. Beyond theso, on tho ex- 
treme right, a man is carrying off in his arms an Amazonian female, 
who still carries her shield on her arm, though she has dropped 
her sword, and is pointing with the finger of her right hand to the 
still fighting pair. Here again the firet suggestion is Ceylon, for 
nowhere else, that I know of, at least, do Amazons figure in Buddhist 
tradition. But they are reprosented as defending Ceylon against, 
the invasion from Kalinga in the great fresco in Cave XVII. at 
Ajanta, engraved by Mrs. Speir in ber Ancient Life iu India, and 
repeated further on in a woodcut in the socond part. It is by no 
meana impossible that this bas-reliof may represent an opisode in that 
apocryphal campaign. It may, however, from its being repeated 
twice in two different caves, be some local legend, and if ao the key 
will probably be found in the palm leaf records of the province, 
whenever they are looked into for that purpose, which hav not 
hitherto been done. If not found there, or in Ceylonese tradition, 
Iam afraid the solution may be difficult. It does not look like a 
Jataka. At loast there is no man in any of these four groups whom 
we can fancy could have been Buddha in any former birth. But 
nothing is so dificult as to interpret a Jatake without a hint from 
some external source. 


‘Turnour’s Mahawanso, chap. vi. p. 48, e¢ 8¢9. 
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The third compartment I have very little doubt contains a repre- 
sentation of one of the various editions of the Mriga or Deer JAtaka ; 
not exactly that narrated by Hiuen Thsang,' nor exactly that repre- 
sented at Bharhut,! but having so many features in common with 
both, that it seems hardly donbtfal the story is the same. The prin- 
cipal figure in the bas-relief is undoubtedly a king, from the um- 
brella borne behind him and the train of attondante that follow 
him. That he is king of Benares is also probable, from his likeness 
to the king represented at Sanchi in the Sama Jitaka.! Tho 
winged deor is almost certainly the king of the herd, who was after- 
wards born aa Buddha, but whether tho second person represented 
is the king repeated, or some other porson,—as would appear to be 
the case at Bharhut,—I am unable to guesa. Tho deer at hia fect is 
probably the doe who admitted that her turn to be sacrificed had 
come, but pleaded that she ought to be spared in consequence of the 
unborn fawn sho bore in her womb, whose time had not yet arrived. 
Tam unable to suggest who the woman in the tree may be. 1 kuow 
of no Dévatas or female tree divinities eleewhero, though there may 
have been such in Orissa. 

The fourth, which is the central compartment, is the only ono in 
which anything like worship oan be tracod, but at its, right hand 
corner, though much injured, I think we can detect something like a 
miniature dagoba or relic casket with somo one praying towards it, 
and above @ priest or some oue seated in tho cross-legged attitude 
afterwards adopted in the statues of Buddha. To tho left of these is 8 
figure in an attitude sometimes found at Amrivati, bearing a relic.* 
Tt is difficult to say who the great man or woman is who is seated 
furthor to the left and surrounded with attendants. He or she is 
evidently the person in whose honour the puja or worship in the 
right hand oorner is being performed, but who these may be must 
be loft for future investigation. 

The noxt compartment is so completely destroyed that no cast 
was taken of it, and ite subject cannot of course be ascertained. The 
following one, however, containing threo couples with possibly a 
fourth—for the right-hand end is very much ruined—at once calls to 


\ Translated by Julien, vol. ii, p. 356, 
3 The Stupo at Bharkut, Plate XXV. Fig. 2. 
* Trec and Serpent Worship, Piste XXXVI. Fig. 1. 
4 Tbid., Plate UL, Fig. 1, 
A eZ 
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mind the scenes depicted at Sanchi on Plate XXXVIIL of Tree and 
Serpent Worship, The first pair are seated on a couch, the gentleman 
with his arms round the lady’s waist, and a wine bottle on the ground 
in front of them. In the second group the lady is seated on the 
gontloman’s knee, and there is a table with refreshments before them. 
‘The third it is difficult to describe, and the fourth is too nearly 
obliterated—if it ever existed—for anything to be made out regard- 
ing it? 

The seventh bas-relief is partially destroyed and was not cast. 

As it at present stands, the evidence derived from these bas-reliofs 
is too indistinct to admit of any theory being formed of much value 
regarding their import. It looks, however, as if the first, the third, the 
fifth and seventh were Jétakas, while the even numbers—the re- 
maining four—represented local legonds or scenes in the domestic 
life of the excavators of the cave. 

Several of the reliefs on the front of tho lower storey were cast 
‘by Mr. Locke, but they aro so fragmentary and so ruined by ox- 
posure to tho weather, that no continuous group can be formed out 
of any of them, nor can any connected story be discerned either of 
® legendary or religious character. Whether on the spot in the 
varying lights of the day, anything could be made out of them it is 
impossible to say, but neither the photographs nor the casts give 
much hope of this being done, They seem to represent men and 
women following their usual ayocations or amusements, and cer- 
tainly nothing can be discerned in them that illustrates either the 
religion of Buddha, or the history of the country." 

This fortunately cannot be said of the sculpturea on the right- 
hand wing, where they are perfectly well protected from the 
weather by a verandah 8 feet in depth. This leads through 
three doora into an apartment measuring 7 foet by 20, on the front 
of which there is consequently space for two full aud two half 
compartment, which are filled with sculptures. In the left-hand half 
division, a man and his wife are seen approaching the centre with 


1 A similar scene occcure nt Buddha Gaya. See Cunniogham's Heports, vol. i, 
Plato X., Fig, 93. Rajendralila’s Buddha Gaya, Fite XXXIV, Fig.3. It is most 
unmistakably a love seene. 

1 They have all been lithographed for Babu Rajendralila’s second volume, no thas 
when that is published the public will have an opportunity of judging how far this 
agvount of them is correct. 
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their hands joined in the attitude of prayer. Behind them is a 
dwarf, and before them a woman bearing offerings. In the corre- 
sponding compartment at the other end of the verandah, three 
women—one may be a man—and a child are seen bearing what may 
also be offerings. The left-hand full compartment is occupied by 
@ woman dancing under a canopy borne by four pillars, to the 
accompaniment of four musicians, one playing on a finte,' another 
on a harp, a third on a drum, and s fourth apparently on a Vina or 
some guitarlike instrument. In the other full division are three 
women, either sitting on a bench with their legs crossed in front, 
or dancing. My impression is that the latter is the true interpro- 
tation of the scene, from two women in precisely similar attitudes 
being ropresented as Boro Buddor, in Java,’ but thero so much 
better executed that thero is no mistake ax to their setion. 
Whether, however, these womon represent the audience, or are 
actually taking part in the performance, it is quite certain that tho 
sculptures on this fagade are of a wholly domestic character, and 
represent a Nach and that only. As such they would be quite ax 
appropriate to a Queen's palace—as this cave is called—as to the 
abode of conobite Priests, to which purpose it is generally supposed 
to have been appropriated.‘ 

Besides the bassi rilievi just described, there aro throughout these 
caves a number of single figures in alto rilicwu. They are genorally 
life-size and placed at either end of the verandahs of the caves, us 
dwarpélas or sentinels. They are generally dressed in the ordinary 
native costumo, and of no especial interost; but in this cave there 
are two which are exceptional, and when properly investigated may 
prove of the utmost value for the history of theso caves. These 
two aro situated at the north end of the upper verandah of this cave. 
‘The first is of a singularly Bacchic character, and is gouerally de- 
soribed as a woman riding astride on a lion, and is certainly so 
ropresented in Captain Kittoo’s drawing From Captain Murray's 
photograph, however, the stout figure of the rider appoars to 
me very much more like the Silenus brought from Mathura and now 





1 This, as in all the ancient sculptures in India, is the “ Flauto Travereo,” sopposed 
to be invented in Ttaly in the 18th or 14th century. 

4 Boro Huddor, 4 vole. folio, published by the Dutch Government at Betavio, vol. i, 
Plate CX,, Fig. 189. 

2S. A, &, Bengad, vol. vii. Plato XLL 
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in the Caleutta Museum, and the animal is aa likely to be a tiger as 
a lion It is, however, too much mutilated to feel sure what it 
may represent. 

Behind this group stands a warrior in a Yavana costume, (woodcut 
No. 22), which, so far as I know, is quite unique in these cayos 
though something very like it occurs at Sanchi* There, as here, 
the dreas consiats of a short tunic or kilt reaching to the knee, with 
a scarf thrown over the left shoulder and knotted on tho right, On 
his left. side hangs a short sword of curiously Roman type, and on 
his feet he wears short boots, or hoso reaching to the calf of the 
log, whether they are hound like sandals as at Sanchi is not quite clear, 
but the whole costume is as nearly that of a Scotch Highlander of the 
present day asit is possible to conceive. Those wearing this costumo 
at Sanchi are known from their instruments of music and other peou- 
liarities to be foreigners, though whence they came is not clear, and 
this ono, we may safely assert, is not an Indian, and his costume not. 
such as was adapted to the climate, or ever worn by the people ; nor 
is it found in any of the bas-roliefs just described. Bearing in mind 
what we learn from the palm leaf records of the Yavana invasions 
of Orissa, there seoms little doubt that these two figures do represont 
foreigners from the north-west, or at least a tradition of their 
presence here. In the present state of our knowledge, however, 
it is impossible to form evon a plausible theory as to who thoy 
were, nor to guess at what time they may have been present in this 
country, beyond what we gather from the age of the caves in which 
they aro represented. 


Gaxusa Gupta, 


The Ganesa Gumphs is the only other cave of any importance on the 
Udayagivi Hill,which romaius to be described. It is popularly known 
by the name of that Hindu divinity, in consequence, apparently, of 
the two elephants holding lotus buds in their trunks, who flank on 





1 ‘There iva second figure of Silenua presented to the Caleutta Museum by Col. 
Stacoy, brought alto frum Mathura, with female attendants, the whole of which, with 
tha trees behind, was certainly sculptured in India about the period to which I savin 
(his cave, ‘There is leo the paters brought by Dr. Lord from Budakehan, now ia 
the Indian Muroum, representing Silenus in # chariot, drawn by panthers, also off 
Indlan workmanship, 

4 Tree and Serpext Worship, Plato XXVIIL Fig. 1. 
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either side, the steps leading up to its verandah. It is a amall cave 
divided into two cella, opening into a verandsh about 30 feot in 
length by 6 in width. Originally it had 
five pillars in front, but two of these have 
fallen away. The remaining three aro of 
the ordinary type of nearly all those in 
these caves, aquare above and below, but 
octagonal in the centre, and in this in- 
stance with a small bracket capital evi- 
dently borrowed from a wooden form, 
Thero are four doorways leading from the 
verandah into the cells, and consequently 
room for three complete and two half re- 
liefs, Two only are, however, sculptured. 
Tho end ones and the centre compart- 
ments are filled only with the ordinary 
Buddhist rails. One of the remaining 
two (Plate 1, fig. 5) contains, as already 
mentioned, a replica of tho abduction 
scene, which forma the second in the Rani 
kai Nér, There are the same cight per- . 
sons, and all similarly employed in both, No.1. Pinar in the Guueve Gam- 
only that in this ono the sculpture is very is from w sketch by sho Author. 

superior to that in the other, and the attitudes of tho figures more 
esay and graceful, moro nearly, in fact, approaching thoso at Amrit. 
vati, than even to the sculptures at Sanchi.’ 

At ono time I was inclined to believe that the stories represented 
in the sculptures here and in the Rani ka Nar were continuous 
and formed part of one connected history. A more careful study, 
however, of the matter, with the increased knowledge we now 
possess, has convinced me that this is not the case, and that vach 
division in the storied bas-reliefs must be treated as a separate 
subject. In this instance it seems the sculptor purposely left the 
centre compartment blank in order to scparate the two so completely 
that no one should make the mistake of fancying there was any 
connexion between them. And the introduction of elephants, in, 





1 Tt wou well and carefully drawn by Kittoe, end lithographed by Primep, J. 1. 8 B., 
‘vol, vii. Plate XLV. 
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the second bas-relief the difference of costume, and the whole 
arrangement of the subject seems to point to the same conclusion. 
This bas-relief contains sixteen persons, of whom eleven or twelve 
may be meles and four or five females, but apparently of a totally dif- 
ferent character, and with different costumes, from those in the prece- 
ding sculpture. Instead, however, of being arranged in four groups, 
‘with two persous in oach, as in the precoding bas-reliof, there are here 
five groups of three persons each, with one, apparently a slaughtered 
man, who docs not count, The stono in which it is carved, howevor, 
is 80 soft and so weatherworn that it is extromely difficult to follow tho 
action aud make out the dotails. One thing, however, is quite certain, 
which is, that it is a totally different scene from that which follows 
the abduction scene in the Rani kA Nur, proving clearly that 
neither here nor there do these bas-reliefs represent a continuous 
history. Instead of a king or kings on foot shooting deer, we 
have here a party of soldiers on foot, dressed in kilta, pursuing and 
slaying a man in a similar dress, who is prostrate on the ground. 
In front of him are threo persons on an elephant, the hindermost of 
whom is seizing either the severed head or the helmet of the fallen 
soldier, it is impossible from the state of the sculpture to make 
out which, while the principal porson on the elephant shoots a 
Parthian shot from his bow at tho pursuing soldiers, and they then 
escape from the wood in which the action takes place.’ Tho 
remaining half of the bas-relief is mado up of three groups of throe 
persons each. In the first the elephant is kneeling, and the threo 
persons, who apparently were those on his back in the first part, are 
standing behind him in the second. A little further to the right is 
another group of three persous, a man, a woman, and a boy, but 
whether they arc the same as the elephant ridera or not, is not clear. 
From the costume of the man, which differs considerably, it is pro- 
able they are not. In the last group of three the lady is sitting 
disconsolate on the ground, the man consoling her, and the boy, 
more than half concealed by the doorhead, holding the bow which 
he carried on the elephant. 
With bd some hint from some external souree, it seems idle to try 
letter above referred to, it soeine thet the thied person on the 
elephant is aman, end not 1 woman, which from tho cust he might be mistaken for, und 
that he holds the head of the fallon man by the hair, It also appears thet the hoad ie 
quite severed from the body, which in Kittor's drawing is certalaly not the cass. 
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and find out what this bas-relicf really is intended to represent. It 
may be a story from some Yavans conquest of Kalinga, or it may 
be a acene from some popular legend connected with some of the 
earlier Princes of the land, or, lastly, it may be a Jataka, representing 
some ection that took place in one of the earlier births of Sakya 
Muni. In fact it may be anything, and as 1 know of nothing at all 
like it or that affords any hint of what the story may be, eithor in 
this or in ita companion bas-relief, the abduction scene, I must be 
allowed to relegate it for further investigation when we possess more 
knowledge of the local and traditional history of Kalinga Desa. 

Like the Rani kA Nar, this cave is without any inscription ‘ that 
can give us any hint as to the age when it was excavated, and we are 
consequently left wholly to the style of architecture and sculpture 
to enable us to fix its age in so far as it can bo done, in the prosent 
state of our knowledge. 

The only Buddhist emblems that can be detected in this cave are 
the trigula and the shield, but they are most distinctly ahown in the 
upper part of the semicircular framework over the doors, They 
are there, however, connected with foliaged ornaments of so much 
more refined and elegant a character than the corresponding orna~ 
ments in the Rani ka Nir, that there can be no hesitation in ascribing 
them to a more modern date. The same is true of the figure sculp- 
tures in this cave. It is not only very much better than that at 
Bharhut, but approaches so nearly to that of Amravati in some 
respects, that it seems difficult to carry it back even to the age of 
the gateways at Sanchi, with which, however, it has perhaps, on the 
whole, the nearest affinity. The foliaged ornaments that are found 
surrounding the semicircular heads of the tympana over the door- 
ways are so nearly identical with some ornaments on the gateways 
at Sanchi? that they cannot be far removed in age. Similar orna-~ 
ments are also found on the jambs of the door of the Chaitya cave 
at Nasik (Plate XXV.), and elsewhere, which are either a little before 
or a little after the Christian era, so that altogether the date of this 
cave can hardly be considered as open to question. 

Vn Prinsep’s plates, J. A, S. B,, vol. vi. Plate L1V., there is an in 
found in this eave, though even that is doubtful ; but supposing it to exist, aa I pointed 
out in my original paper, 2. A. S., vol. viii. pp. 81, 41, it is in so modern » character 
‘that it is wbsolutely impossible it could be coaval with the dete of the excavation, 
though it might mark ita appropriation by the Hindus at » long subsequent age, 

» Tree and Serpent Worship, woodcuts 17 and 18, p. 114. 
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Still the inferiority in technical merit of the soulptures in the 
Rani ké Nar, and their more distinctly Indian character 2s compared 
with those in this cave, for a long time made me hesitate before 
coming to a positive conclusion as to which was the earliest of the 
two. As a rule, the history of art in India, as I have frequently 
pointed ont, is written in decay. As we trace it hackwards, not 
only are the architectural details more elegant and better executed 
in each preceding century, but the figure sculpture improves in 
drawing and dramatic power, till, at least, wo reach the age of the 
Amrivati Tope in the fourth century. There was perhaps as much 
vigour in those of the Sanchi gateways in the first century of our 
era, but they lack the technical skill, and now that we know what 
was done at Bharhut and Buddha Gaya, two or three centuries 
earlier, we can state with confidence that there was distinct progross 
in sculpture from the age of Alexander to that of Constantine. The 
highest point of perfection was apparently reached in the fourth or 
fifth century, the decay, however, sot in shortly after, and has 
unfortunately continued, with only slight occasional oscillations 
towards better things, to the present day. With this knowledge 
there can be little hesitation in placing the soulptures of the Rani ka 
Nor as earlier than those of tho Ganega cave, though at what 
interval it is difficult to say. There is, howover, still one point in 
the architecture which points most distinctly in the same direction. 
All the jambs of the doorways in the Rani ka Ndr slope inwards, 
not to such an extent as is found in the Behar caves, or sven in the 
earlier ones here, but still most unmistakeably, and to such an extent 
as is not found in any cave either in the east or west of India after 
the Christian ere. No such inclination of the jambs can be detected 
in the photographs of the Ganeéa cave, and, in fact, does not exist; 
and this, with the superior elegance of the sculpture, and delicacy 
of the architectural details, is more than sufficient to prove that the 
excavation of the GaneSa cave must, according to our present lights, 
be placed at an age considerably more modern than that assigned 
to the Rani ka Nar, whatever that may be. 

From what we now know of. the sculptures of the Topea at 
Bharhut and Sanchi, we ought not perhaps to be surprised to find 
no scenes that can be directly traced to the legends of tho life of 
Buddha in the sculptures in these caves; nor till the whole of the 
Jateka stories are tranalated can we wonder that we cannot interpret 
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the sculptures from that vast repository of improbable fables. Still, 
having recognised beyond doubt the Wasantara, the Sama, and other 
Jatakas at Sanchi, whero no descriptive inscriptions exist,'—and the 
ingoribed ones at Bharhut show how favourite a mode of illustration 
they were at the age of theso caves,—wo onght not to deapair that 
they may yet yield their secrets to future investigators, A more 
remarkable peculiarity of this group of caves is the total absence of 
any Chaitya caves, or of any sanctuary in the Viharas, which could 
ever have been sppropriated to worship in any form. In all the 
western groups, such 28 Bhijé, Beded, Nasik, Ajanta, everywhere in 
fact, the Chaitya, or church cavo, seems to haye been commenced 
as early as the Viharas or monasteries to which they woro attached, 
The two in fact being considered indispensable to form # com- 
plete monastic eatablishment. Here, on tho contrary, though wo 
have Aira in his famous inscription boasting that he had “ caused 
to be constructed subterranoan chambers and caves containing a 
Chaitya temple and pillars,” * we find nothing of this sort anywhere, 
No traces of such excavation, have been found, and the Viharas also 
differ most essentially from those found on the western side of 
India, There in almost every instance the Vihara consists of a 
central hall, round which the cells aro ranged; nowhere do the cella 
open dircetly,—except in the smallest hermitages,—on the verandah, 
or on the outer air. 

The only means that occur to me of accounting for these differences, 
which appear to be radical and important, is by supposing that in 
Behar and Orissa there existed a religion—Buddhist or Jaina—using 
the same forms, and requiring the same class of constructions, that 
were afterwards stereotyped in the caves. If this were so there 
probably existed, before Asoke’s time, halls of assembly and monas- 
teries—constructed in wood of course—which were appropriate for 
this form of worship, and they continued to use these throughout 
the whole Buddhist period without, as a rule, attempting to imitate 
them in the rock. 

1 Treo and Serpent Worship, Viaws XXXVI, and XXXVI. The identification 
of theve jAtakau at thet time was one of the most important discoveries made in modern 
times for the aathentication of the Buddhist ecriptures. Before that many were inclined 
to believe that the Jitakas were mere modern inventions. Then for the firet time it 
was proved that before the Christian era they existed, and very noarly in the exme 
form as ot the present day. 

3 J, A. S. By vol vi. p. L084, 
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If we knew exactly when it was that Buddhism was first prac- 
tically established in the west, it might aid in determining this 
point. As before mentioned, it (vide ante, p.17) is probable that it 
was not known there before the arrival of the missionaries sent by 
Asoka aftor the third convocation held in the 17th year of his reign, 
nc. 246, If this is 60, it is unlikely that any suitable places of 
worship were found there, or any habit of constructing thom, while 
an these missionaries found everywhore a rock admirably suited to 
the purpose, they may at once have seized the idea of giving por- 
manence and dignity to the now forms by carving them in tho 
imporishablo rock. lt is true, it may be objected, to this view that 
this almost necessarily presupposes the idea of the inhabitante of the 
country having used caves as habitations, of some sort, anterior to 
the advent of the Buddhists, while, as none such have been found, it 
soems strangs the habit should have become at once so prevalent. 
Tf, however, any such earlier caves did exist, they must have beon 
only rude unsculptured caverns, like the Hathi Gumpha.and the rude 
caves in Behar, and would be undistinguishable from natural caverns, 
and it would he impossible now to determine whether they had ever 
been used by man for any purpose. Be thia as it may, I know of no 
other mode of accounting for the general prevalonce of Chaitya caves 
in the west and their non-exiatence in the east of India than by sup- 
posing that on the one side of India they always had, and continued 
to use, wooden halls for this purpose, while on tho othor side, having 
no auch structures, they at once adopted the idea of carving them 
in the rock, and finding that so admirably adapted for the purpose 
they continued to use it ever afterwards. 

An T hope to be able to show, in describing the Rathy ut 
Mahfvajlipur, a little further on, the Viharas of the Buddhists 
as originally constructed consisted of » square hall. the rovf of 
which was supported by pillars, and with cells for the residence of 
the monks arranged externally round, st least. three sides of tho 
hall, on the upper storeys, at least. In some, perhaps moat 
instances, it was two or three or more storeys in height, each 
diminishing in horizontal dimeprions, und the cella being placed 
on the roof of the lower storeys of the structure. which thus 
assumed a pyramidal form like the Birs Nimrud near Babylon, 
If any such monasteries existed in Katak they probably continued 
in use during the whole Buddhist period, and so have been preferred 
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as residences to others cut in the rock. Whether thie was so 
or not, it is clear that the eastern caves are not such direct 
copies from structural Viharas as those on the west, where the 
central hall, surrounded with cells on three sides, with a portico or 
porch on the fourth, was aa nearly a direct copy as could well be 
wade in tho rock. In the east they proceeded on s different system. 
The hall wes entirely omitted, and the cella open either directly 
on tho outer air or into tho verandah, while, as oxpluined in 
describing the Rani kA Nar (ante, p. 78) all the other arrangements 
of the structura] Vihara were turned topsy turvey. The difference 
probably arose from the fact the Udsyagiri group of hills is literally 
boney-combed with little cells, of about 6 or 7 fect square, just 
sufficient for the residence of a single hermit. Most of them 
probably had a verandah in wood or shelter of some sort over the 
doorway to prevent the inmate being baked alive, which without 
such protection he certainly would have been, Some of the earlier 
carved caves, such as the Tiger cave, the Bhajana cave, and the 
Ananta, ave still only single cells, with verandahs of groater or lesa 
magnificence. Some, like the Jaya Vijaya and Ganoéa, are only two 
colls with verandahs to protect both, and others, like the Vaikuntha 
and Rani ki Nar, contain three or four cells arranged in two storeys, 
Still these are only an assemblage of hermitages without any 
common hall or refectory, or any of the monastic arrangements 
which were so universally adopted in the western caves. At the 
game time it may be remarked that there being no halls in the oastern 
caves, accounts for the absence of any internal pillars at Udayagiri, 
though they form a marked and important featuro in all the wostern 
eaves of any pretension to magnificence. 

The absence of a Dagoba either in or about these cavos may 
perhaps be acccounted for, as before hinted, by the Tooth yolic 
being probably the great object of worship in this province during 
the Buddhist period, and it may have been preserved in a Dagoba 
or shrine of some sort, on the top of the Udayagiri hill, if this was 
Dantapuri. The local traditions, it must be confessed, tend rather 
to show that Dantapuri was where the temple of Jugannith now 
stands at Puri on the sea shore, but the evidence ia conflicting on 
this point. But be this as it may, it is quite certain, unless Kittoo 
is right about the remains on the Udayagiri hill, thet there is no 
material evidence of a Dagoba, either structural or rock-cut, existe 
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ing in connexion with these caves. On the other hand, it may pro- 
ably be asserted with equal confidence thet in western India there 
is no group of cavés, of anything like the same extent, which hag 
not one or more of these emblems, either rock-cut or structural, 
There are several minor peculiarities pointing however to essential 
differences between the caves on the east and west of India, which 
will be described in tho subsequent chapters of this work, when 
describing the western caves, but which it is consequently not 
necessary to anticipate at the present stage of the investigation. 





‘No. 28. Yuvan warviot from the ini kk Nar, 


CHAPTER IV. 


UNDAVILLI CAVES ON THE KRISHNA RIVER NEAR 
BEJWARA. 


Tho caves of this group are not in themselves of any great 
‘interest, but the locality in which they are situated war one of great 
importance in early Buddhist times. It was in fact, so far as 
wo at present know, the only place in Southern India where the 
Buddhists had any important establishments, or, at all eventa, no 
Buddhist remains have been found south of Kalinga, except those 
in this neighbourhood. This was probably owing to the fact, that 
it was from some port in the vicinity of the mouth of the Krishna 
and Godavori that Java and Cambodia were colonised by Buddhiste, 
and we know from the classical authorities that it was henco that 
communication was kept up between India and the Golden Cher- 
sotiose at Thatun and Martaban. If no other evidence were availablo 
the existence of the Amravati Tope within a few miles of Béjwart 
is quiet sufficient to prove how numerous and wealthy the Budd- 
hist community must have been in the fourth and fifth century. 
While the account given of it by Hiuen Thsang in the seventh 
shows how much of its previous importance, in Buddhist eyes, it 
retained even then, 

Under these circumstances we might well expect that besides the 
Amravati Tope, other remains might still be found there, and they 
probably will be when looked for. This, however, has not hitherto 
boen the case. The knowledge we do possess may be said to have 
been acquired almost accidentally, no thorough or scientific survey 
of the country having yet been attempted. 

Béjward was the capital of the country of Dhanakacheksa when 
Hiuen Thsang visited the place in 637 a.p., and he describes two 
great Buddhiet establishments os existing in ita immediate neigh- 
bourhood. One, the Purvaéila Sangarima, as situated on a hill to 
the east of the city, where its remains can still be traced. To the 
westward of the city he describes the Avarasila monastery, in his 
eyes a far more important establishment, and by which there seoms 
little doubt he intended to designate the Amravati Tope, situated 
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on the opposite bank of the river, about 17 miles higher up. This 
was first explored by General Mackenzie in 1817-21, afterwards 
by Sir Walter Elliot, and recently by Mr. Sewell of the Madras 
Civil Service, and the results of their labours, except of the last 
named, are described in the second part, and last 56 of the plates of 
any Tree and Serpent Worahip. Though it may not have been the most 
sacred, it certainly is, in an artistic point of view, the most im- 
portant Buddhist monument that has yet been discovered in India, 
and ia quite unique in the part of the country where it is situated. 
Its magnificence, and the length of time it must have taken to 
execute ita sculptures, prove that for a long period the Buddhists 
must not only have been all powerful in this part of India, but 
also the posseasors of immenso wealth, and it is consequently pro- 
beable thet other remains of the same clasa may still be found, 
and more especially that contemporary caves may atill exist in 
the sides of the hills in its neighbourhood. Those that have 
hithorto been discovered, hardly answer to the expectations thns 
raised, while such as have been described belong to a much more 
modern age, and to another religion. It will, consequently, only be 
when some contemporary series of caves is discovered that we can 
expect to find anything that is worthy to be classed with the sculp- 
tures of the Amrivatt Tope.’ 


1 In wu paper read to the Royal Asiatic Society on the 17th of November Inst, Mr. 
Sowell udheres to the opinion he expressed in his original report to the Madray Go- 
verument, that the Averadile Sangarims of Hinen Theang was not identival with the 
Amrdvatl Tope, but was s “rock cut” vihars situated on the side of» hill immedintaly 
overhanging the city of Béjwirt. Ho admits that there are no remains of any struc- 
tural buildings on that hill, which could have botonged to ancient times, and no trace 
of the “cavers” mentioned by the pilgrim, All he contends for is that there are plat- 
forms cut here and there in “tho rock," on which he thinks the buildings of the 
monastery may have been erected, 

Although it may fairly be admitted thet the Ianguage of Hiuen Thssng may ber 
the interprotetion Mr. Sewell puts upon it, it is so deficient in precision that it may 
with equal faivnonn bo argued that the expression which he considers descriptive of the 
monantery in reality applies to the road. ‘The " Vis Sacra,” with its statues and rest 
places, which its founder constructed to lead from tho city to thesacred spot. As the case 
now stands we have before ux the substantial fact of the existence of the Amriivatt ‘Tope, 
which from our knowledge of the sculptures found in the Gandhars monasteries we 
know waa “adorned with all the art of the palaces of Bactris,” and very similar in 
style to them. On the other hand we have only s bill side which has in some pisoos 
besa cut down to afford platforms for buildings, but of whst form and of what age we 
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‘The principal cave that has yet been discovered in this neighbour- 
hood is situated in a small isolated hill about a mile from the town 
of BejwAda (the Bejwara or Bezwara of the maps), and is a four or 
rather five storeyed Vaishnava tomple, dedicated to Anantasena or 
Narayana. It has been suspected of having been originally ex- 
eavated as 8 Buddhist Vihara; but thero is certainly no sufficient 
evidence to justify such a supposition. It is entirely Brahmanical 
in all its arrangements, and very similar to the contemporary caves 
belonging to that religion at Badami and Eluré, and can from the 
character of its sculptures hardly date further back than the 7th or 
8th century of ourera, It probably should be attributed to some of the 
Chalukya kings of Vengi, who like the elder branch of that family 
ruling at Baddmi, and later at Kalyayo, were worshippers of Vishnu. 












Bo. 39, View of the Undarill Cave, fiom Photngraph 
The great intorest of this cave for our present purposes, lies in its 





lunve no suggestion. Under these circumstances, and with the knowledge wo now 

possess of Buddhist cave architecture, it ix probably safe to assert, that no such coms 

Vination as Me. Sowell suggesta, of rock cut with structural bailtings exists in India, 

and $21 some much ate discovered I must be excuned if I decline to regivter these 

“platforms” among the “ Cave templen of India,” or to believe that Hiuen Theang did 

POL mention the Amravati Tops under the designation of the Avursila Sangharama, 
¥ 132, a 
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enabling us to carry one step further back our rescarches into the 
extornal appearance of tho structural Buddhist Viharas. which have 
disappeared from the land. In doscribing the Rani ka Nur, at 
Udayagiri (ante, p. 78) it was pointed out that the upper storey there, 
andin the Vaikuntha cave were set back, not so much from con- 
structional motives, as in imitation of the forms of the structural 
Viharas of the period. Here we havo the same system carried out 
through four—possibly fivo—different storeys. It is truc the exact 
section of the cave may, to some extent, have been adapted to the 
nataral slope of the hill, but it hardly seems doubtful that tho suc- 
cussive terraces are adaptations to rock forms of the platforms which 
formed eseential features of pyramidal Viharas of the Buddhista, 
and which became afterwards the fundamental idea of the Dravidian 
style of architecture, in the hands of the Brahmans of tho south. 

As alresdy mentioned the Undavilli cave is four storeys in height 
one above the other, but there is a fifth storey in front, shown in tha 
view, woodcut No. 22, to the right, a little detached, but which may 
have been intended to be connected with and mado part of the original 
design, The lowest of the four connected storeys is so entirely un- 
finished, and we cannot even guess what form it was ultimately 
intendod to take, and how far it might be extended towards a lower 
ono still, which certainly was commenced to the right, and may 
have been intended to extend across the whole front. 

When describing the Rani k& Nar at Udayagiri, it was suggested 
that the three sides of the court wero really intended to represent 
tho three sides of a pyramidal Vihara turned inside out. If this 
cuvo ot Undavilli is carofully examined, it seoms almost cortain that 
it equally reprosents three sides of a similar building, its centro 
being threo intorcolumniatious in width. The sides on the second 
storey having, or being intended to havo, five, which wes a greater 
numbor than it was possible to give to the centro from its situ- 
ation, flattened out on the rock. In the third storey they were 
all reduced to three intercolumniations, and tho uppermost storey 
of all was only the domo which all the Viharas had, flattoned out. 
‘These storeys in a structural Vihara would be in wood. The lowest 
only, if 1 am correct, in stone, and consequently more solid, and not 
admitting of the samo minute sub-divisions. To all these points 
wo shall have occasion to revert presently when describing tho 
Mahévallipur Raths, but this cave is almost equally intoresting, as 
a copy of a pre-ozisting form of building, but not being carved 
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out of an isolated block, it is flattened out into a fagade, which is 
not at first sight so obviously a copy of a Vihara ae they are. 
Notwithstanding this, however, it seems hardly to admit of eny 
doubt, that though so essentially Brahmanical in its dedication, this 
cave is intended for as literal a copy as could well bo made, in the 
rock, of one of the Buddhist Viharas that must have abounded iu the 
neighbourhood at the time it was executed. Hven if we did not 
know from Hiuen Thaang’s account how essentially Bejwara was a 
Buddhist colony in the seventh century, the ruins at Amravati would 
bo quite sufficient to show that every form of Buddhist architocturo, 
in all probability, existed on the spot at the timo it was oxcavated, 
and, a8 we gather from the result, were the only modela the Hindus, 
at that time, had to copy, when designing structures for their own 
intrading faith. 

To these points we shall revert presontly, but meanwhile to finish 
our doscription of this cave the following particulars basod upon 
Mr. Sewell’s plans and report.t 

Tho front of the lower storey extends about 90 feet in length, and 
the excavation has been carried inward to various depths, leaving 
portions of three rows of massive equare stone pillars partially hewn 
out, On this fagade was carved an inscription in one line in the 
Vongi character “ of about the seventh or eighth contury.” 

The second floor is of much greater area, and has originally con- 
sisted of four separate apartments; s door has been broken through 
the dividing wall between the third and fourth, thus throwing thom 
practically into one apartment. ‘The fagades of these four apart- 
ments represent—if my theory of the design is correct—the four 
fronts that would have been found in the second storey of a structural 
Vihara, though in that case they would have surrounded only ono 
hall instead of four, as is the case here. The south or left side hall 
ig about 19} fest square, the roof being supported by two plain 
pillars in front and two inside, all with heavy bracket capitals. At 
the back is a shrine cel), 10 feet square, with a eédi or altar in the 
centre, and pe runnel for water round it, for the conveyance of which 
to the outside a small channel was cut under the middle of the 
threshold. The front of this hall is ascended to = eight steps from 
a a platform 10} feet broad, in front of it. 

VReport hy Mr. R. Sewell, M.C.S., isened by Governineut of Mualras, lat Nov. 1878, 
‘No, 1620, Pub. Dep, on which and tho plans prepare by Mr. Poters, together with 
the notes of Sit Walter Eiliot (ded. int. vcl. ¥. p, 80), this account is based. 
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Outside is a cell in the left end of the platform, 64 feet by 4}, and 


Dohind it a still emaller one, measuring only 3 fect by 2. On the 
rock above is a frieze of elephants and liona. 





Bo. 24, Scetion of the Uniavills Cave, from a Drawing hy Mr. Potorn, Seale 90 fect to 1 tuch. 


The facade above the hall has a frieze of geese; above this is a 
heavy projecting mombor, having the Chaitya-window ornament; 
and above this a row of five protuberances too weatherworn to be 
recognisuble; and over this, again, is a carefully carved diaper 
pattern on a flat band. On the rock on the north side of the platform 
is a long inscription, in Telugu, of the thirteonth century of the Saka 
cra, recording large donations to the temple. Thus showing that it 
‘was atill considered sacred in the fourteenth century after Christ, 
Long sfter Buddhism had entirely disappeured from India. 

‘To tho right of this, and projecting about 10 feet further forward, 
is tho principal or central hall of the whole, 29 ft. 9 in. wide by 
81 ft. deop, and varying in height from 7 ft. 3 in. to 8 ft. The roof 
is supported on sixteen syuare pillars chamfered in the middle of 
the shafts, arranged in four parallel rows, with pilasters in line with 
each row, which are advanced from 2} to 3} feet into the cave, At 
the back is a shrine, about 13} feet square, with an empty edi or 
place for an image against the back wall, as in the Rivena-ki-Khai 
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at Eluré. On each side the shrine door are two standing figures 
out in niches, one of them being Nérasitiha or the man-lion avatdra 
of Vishnu. Over the head of the door is a roll ornament or foraya 
held by a pair of makaras, or conventional Saurians, and carrying 
some object in the centre which rests on the back of an animal. On 
the left side of the hall, at the back, isa deep niche containing 4 
figure of Ganééa, “ which, like the others, has been heavily covered 
with plaster.” 

The four pillars in the back row are much weatherworn, and some 
of them are broken away. Thoy have been sculptured with ara- 
bosques and lotuses, and on one a group of 8 man and his wife with 
afomale attendant. Tho pillara in the next and front rows are 
almost ontirely destroyed also. The bascs and capitals of the second 
row are covered with lotuses, animal and human figures, &c., one group 
containing « figure of Maruti or Hanuman. Ontside, on a portion 
of the rock favo, is an elephant, with a man supporting its trunk. 

Tho third apartment has originslly consisted of two rooms, that 
on the left measuring 19 ft. 9in. wide by 17 ft. 7 in. deep, and its 
roof supported by four pillars bearing arabosquo and lotus orna- 
monts. At the back is a cell, 11 feot square, with a pedestal for tho 
image. The otherroom was 17} feet deep by 13} wide, and has also 
ashrina, 4 feet square, with dwérpdlas or doorkeepers at the entrance 
to it, On the west wall is a sculpture (perhaps of Vishnu in Vaikuntha) 
in which the principal male figure is seated on a conch with his wives 
and attendants, and with musical performers represented in front. 
‘The four pillars of this room have also arabesque and lotus ornaments 
on thoir capitals, 

A stair in the left side of the large hall leads up to the third storey, 
and lands in a great hall, 52ft. 9in. long by 30ft. 3 in. deep, in- 
cluding the verandah, which is arranged on the same plan aa the 
Baddmi caves. First there iss long verandah, with six pillars and two 
pilasters in front; then in the back of the verandah, separating it 
from the hall, are four pillars in the middle, and a wall at each end 
extending the length of the opening between a pair of pillars, and 
carved in front with a dwdrpdla. Tho hall itself, about 8 feet high 
has two rows of six pillars each from end to end. There is no shrine 
in the back wall, but a cell, 12 ft. 9in. square, in the left end. The 
pillars that support the hall are square masses, the cornera of the 
middje section of each having been chamfered off so as to make 
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that portion of each octagonal. On the front sides of the upper 
portions of each have been sculptured the avaidras of Vishnu, and 
other figures; the lower portions bearing elephants and siihas or 
lions, At the left end of the back wall, and partly on the return of 
the end wall, is a figure of Vishnu, as represented in the left end 
of the great cave at Badami, seated on the body of the serpent 
Ananta, whilo the hoods of the anake overshadow his head. He is 
four armed, holding the éankha and chakra emblems in his hands, 
and is attended by Lakshmi, . At the sides were thirteen figures, 
each about 2 feet high, listening to his discourse or worshipping 
him, but two of them are broken a ‘The local Brahmans cell it 
« Vishqu and the Rishis.” In the right ond wall of this hall has 
been cut a gigantic recumbent figure of Narayana, 17 feet long, 
resting on Sesha, tho great serpent, whose seven hoods canopy his 
head (woodcut 24). At his feet are two colossal figures, 8 feet 
high, and above and below the extended arm of Vishnu are attend- 
ant figures, with Brahma seated on the lotus thet springs from 
Vishnu's navel, 

In front of the verandah is a platform, 48 feet long by 19} feet 
broad, forming part of the roof of the storey below. On tho 
northern half sits a fat male figure similar to what ia found on some 
of the roofs of Kailisa, and on the hall in front of the Diga Avatars 
ot Elura; on each side of him is a lion. On the southern half have 
been similar figures, but only the boses remain. 

Tho upper storey is reached by a series of steps in the rock at the 
left or south side. It represents the circular or domical termina- 
tion which crowns every square pyramidal temple, in the Dravidian 
style of architecturv. in the south of India, without a single excep- 
tion, go far os I know. Here it is of course flattened out to moet the 
exigencios of rock construction, but all its foatures are easily recog~ 
nisable, and are identical with those found elsewhere. It stands on 
a plain platform over the roof of the verandah of the third storey 
with three circular cells or shrines in the back wall with a bench 
round each. Thoy are apparently unfinished, but their existence here 
is interesting, as showing that the upper storey or domical part of 
these Viharas was intended to be inhabited. As it happens that 
et Mabévallipur they are solid we have no other absolute proof that 
this was the case, 





“Along the baso and sides of this hill,” according to Mr. Bos- 
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well, “there are romains of o considerahle number of rock-caves 
and temples, evidently of Buddhist origin.” “ There is a rock-temple 
in two storeys close to the village, which has recently beon utilised 
a a granary.” “ In various places the figures of elephanta and other 
animals in the Buddhist style of representation* are to be seen 
depicted. At one place there is a Mantapam or porch cut out of 
the rock and supported by atone pillars, more solitary cells, and 
lastly a rock temple (that of Undavilli) in four storeys of con- 
siderable proportions.” 

Among those it may hereafter be possible for some one thoroughly 
familiar with the details of Buddhist architecture to identify the 
“ grande caverne” in which, according to the traditions reported hy 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Theang, Bhfivaviveka resided awaiting 
the coming of Maitreya Buddha to dissipate his doubts." 

There is, however, nothing about this Undavilli cave that could 
have been considered as old in Hiuen Theang’s time, and there is no 
form or foature about it that could at any time be ascribod to the 
Buddhists, while from the nature of its plan, and ita being con- 
atructod in tho rock, it is impossible that all ‘the Buddhist details— 
if they over existed—could have been so altered and obliterated as 
to be no longor recognisable. We may suy we now know exactly 
what the Rock-cut Architecture of the Buddhists was during the 
soventh and eighth centuries to which this cave cortainly belongs, 
and it was not like this, At the same time. if the date assigned to 
the Raths at Mahdvallipur, to be described in the next chapter, is 
correct, we may fecl equal confidence in asserting that we know 
what the stylo was, which the Hindus adopted in the south of India, 


1 Report to the Madras Gocerament, 1870. 

111 je difficult to ray what the “Buddhist style of reprosentation” of an elephant 
roatly is, ‘Theo is a largo bas-relief of an clephant at Ajanta and twoothera at Kuda ia 
Baddhist caver, anil many smaller onos on friczes; in the Hinds Kailésa, at Kturo, 
there are many in alte-rificoo, and two free standing; there are four or five free stand- 
ing onewat Ambé, » bas-relief ut Karusd, and thera was a colossal freo standing one at 
Elephants, all Brahmanicat ; one free standing one and sovoral in bas-relief at Mabi- 
vallipur s and there in a froe standing one and many heads, &c. in tho Jsinn tomples 
at Elnra, but no antiqnary can show thst esch woct had its “style” of representing 
slephants. The carving of all figures varies more or lees with the age in which they 
wore oxecated, but “clophants” less than almost any other figere, aud usually they ere 
better carved than avy other animal. 

3 Mémoires sur les Cont, Occid., tom, ii. p- 210. Tt ia to be remarked that Hiaen 
‘Thsing mys he “rested in the palace of the Arras,” not in a Buddhist temple. 
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at the time when these caves were excavated, and it is as nearly 
8 may be identical with what we find here. Everything about 
this cave is Hindu, and belongs to that religion, and is compara~ 
tively modern—almost certainly after Hiuen Thsang's time. It is, 
in fact, liko the Kailasa at Elurd, only another instance of the manner 
in which the Hindus about the eighth century appropriated Buddhist 
sites, and superseded their rock-cut temples by others belonging to 
their own form of faith. They, however, differ so essentially in 
many important particulars, that with a little familiarity, it seoms 
impossible to mistake the one for the other. If this is so, it is clear 
that this Undavilli cave never could have belonged to the Buddhists, 
Tt is 98 essontially Brahmanical as any of the caves belonging to 
that sect at Badimt or Elurd, of about the same age, though by a 
curious inversion of the usual routine, its forms are as certainly 
copied from those of Buddhist vihfiras, like the raths at Mabivallipur, 
to be described in the noxt chapter. Proving as clearly as can well 
be done, that at the age when they were excavated, the Brahmins 
in the south of India had no original style of their own, and were 
consequently forced to borrow one from their rivals. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MAHAVALLIPUR, OR THE SEVEN PAGODAS) 


Iyrrovuctory. 


‘With the exception of the caves at Elephants and Eluri, ther is 
perhaps no group of rock-cut temples in India which have been so 
often described, and are consequently so familiar to the English 
publio, as those known as the Seven Pagodas, situated on the sea~ 
shore 35 miles south of Madras. From their being so near and 50 
easily accessible from the capital of the Presidency, they early 
attracted the attention of the learned in these matters. As long ago’ 
es 1772 they were visited by Mr. W. Chambers, who wrote a very 
reasonable account of them, which appeared in the first volume 
of tho Asiatic Researches in 1788, This was followed in the fifth 
volume of the same publication in 1798, by one by Mr. J. Golding- 
ham. Both of these, however, may be said to have been superseded 
by one by Dr. Guy Babington in the second volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Aeiatio Society in 1830, He was the firat who 
attempted and succeeded in decyphering the inscriptions found at 
the place, and the illustrations of his paper, drawn by himeelf and 
his friend Mr. Hudleston, are among the best and most trustworthy 
of any that up to that time bad beon published of any Indian 
antiquities. Before his time, however, in 1816, they had attracted 
the attention of the indefatigable Colonel Colin Mackenzie, and he 
Jefta collection of 87 drawings of the architecture and sculpture of the 
place, which are now, in manuscript, in the India Office library. Like 





1 There seems to bo great difficully in sscertaining what ie the proper name of this 
place. In the boginning of the century it was the fasbion to esll it Meha Bali puram, 
which wan she name adopted by Col. Mackenzio in his MB. and by Southey in his 
Curse of Kehama, De, Babington, in his paper in the second volume of the Trans, 
B.A, S., states that in the Tamil inseripsions in the Varkhaswimi Pagoda it is called 
‘Mahamalaipur, which bo states mesns “city of the great bill.” ‘This ia dispated by 
the Bev, G, Mahon and the Rev. W. Taylor, and they suggest (Carr, 66) Mamallaipur, 
‘Mahalaram, &. I have edopted, as involving no theory, MahAvallipar, by which it is 
generally known among Europeans, though far from protending that it is tho real 
name of the place, 
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most of his collections of a similar nature, they are incomplote and 
without any doscriptive text, so as to be nearly useless for scientific 
purposes. Those earlier accounts were, however, to a great extent 
superscded by “A Guide to the Sculptures, Excavations, &c. at 
Mamaliaipur, by Lieut. J. Braddock,” which appeared in the Madras 
Journal of Titerature and Science in 1844} (vol. xiti). Aa this was 
based on personal knowledge, and he was assisted in the task by 
such experts as the Reverend G. W. Mahon, the Reverend W. 
Taylor, and Sir Walter Elliot, it contained, as might be expected, 
all that was then known on the subject. Unfortunately, however, it 
‘was not accompanied by maps or plans, nor, in fact, with any illus- 
tration, so that, except to those visiting the spot, it is of compars- 
tively little use. * 

All these—except the Mackenzie MS.—which may be considered 
the scientific illustrations of the subject, were collected by a Captain 
Carr, under the auspices and at the expense of the Madras Govern. 
ment. These were published in 1869 in a separate volume, with 
several additional tracta, and with reproductions of such illustrations 
as were then syeilable, and a msp of the locality reduced from the 
Revenue Survey, which is the best by far that has yet beon pub- 
lished. As a manual for reference this work is certainly convenient, 
but as its editor had no real knowledge of the subject, and no special 
qualification for the task, it adds little, if anything, to what was 
previously known regarding the place; while by rojecting Lieutenant 
Braddock’s numbers, and adopting new ones of his own, scattered 
broadcast over his map, without any system, he has added consi- 
dernbly to the confusion previously existing in the classification of 
the various objects enumerated. 

In addition to these more scientific attempts at description, the 
place has boon visited by numerous tourists, who have recorded their 





1 T visited the spot in 1841, and my account of the antiquition was first published in 
the eighth volume of the Journal of the Royat Asiatic Society in 1848, and afterwards 
republished with « fotio volume of illustrations in 1845,—J. F. 

4 The plans and soctions used to illustrate this chaptor are taken from a very com- 
picto ect of illustrations of these Raths made for me, at his own expense, by Mr. R. 
Chisholm, Supsrintendent of the Government School of Art xt Madras, ‘They are 
all to a lorge ecale—2 feet to 1 inch—snd are not only correct bat full of detail besu- 
tifully drawn. ‘They are in fact s grent dew! more than can be utilised in a work like 
this, bot I hope may some day form the foundstion of s monograph of these mont 
interesting monuments. 
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improssions of the place in more or less detail. Among these, nono 
waa more impressed with their importance than Bishop Heber, 
who doscribed them with his usual taste and discrimination; and 
‘Mrs. Maria Graham, in her journal and letters, devotes a conaider- 
able space to them, and perhaps done as much as any one to render 
them popular with general readers! Several views of them were 
published by Daniel in the beginning of this century. These, how- 
ever, have lately been superseded by photographs, of which soveral 
aete have lately boon made and published. The most complete is by 
Dr. A. Hunter, late Director of the Government School of Art at 
Madras, They were also photographed by Captain Lyon for the 
Madras Government. But the best that have yet bean done aro 
by Mr. Nicholas, of Madras, which are superior to any that have 
hitherto reached this country. 


Notwithstanding all that has been said and written about thom, 
thore is no group of rock-cut temples in India regarding whose age 
or use it has hitherto been so difficult to predicato anything that is 
either certain or satisfactory. Thoy are, in fact, like the Undavilli 
cave just described, quite exceptional, and form no part of any 
series in which their relative position could be ascertained. They 
certainly had no precursors in this part of the country, and thoy 
contain no principle of development in themselves by which their 
progress might be compared with that of any other series; one of 
the most singular phenomena regarding them being, that though 
more various in form than any other group, they are all of the same 
ago, or at least 80 noarly so that it is iropossible to get any sequence 

+ out of them. The people, whoover they were, who carved thom 
soem suddenly to have settled on o spot where no templos existod 
before, and to have set to work at once and at the same time to 
fashion the detached boulders they found on the shore into nino or 
ton raths or miniature temples. They undertook simultaneously 
to pierce the sides of the hill with thirteen or fourteen caves; to 
sculpture the great bas-relief known as the penance of Arjuna; 
and to carve elephants, lions, bulls, and other monolithic emblems 


1 At the end of Capt. Carr's book two pages (pp. 290, 281) aro devoted to the 
Bibliography of the aubjert which is the most original and among the most uwful 
in lis publication. 
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out of the granite rocks around them. But what is even more 
singular, the whole were abandoned as suddenly as they were under- 
taken. Of all the antiquities on the spot not a single one is quite 
finished ; some are only blocked out, othera half carved, but none 
quite complete. When, however, we come to ask who were the 
people who were seized with this strange impulse, and executed theso 
wonderful works, history is altogether silent. They must have been 
numerous and powerful, for in the short interval that elapsed 
between their inception and abandonment they created works which, 
considering the hardnoss of the granite’ rocks in which they were 
executed, may fairly be termed gigantic. Yet there ia no trace of 
any city in the neighbourhood which they could have inhabited, and 
from whose ruins or whose history, we might get a hint of their 
age, or of the motives that impelled them to undertake to realize 
these vast and arduous conceptions. 

There are, it is true, numerous inscriptions onthe raths, from which, 
being in Sanskrit, we gather that the people who engraved thom 
probably came from the north, but they consist only of epithets of 
the gods over whose images they are written, and only one name of 
a mortal man can be gleaned from them all. Eventually, when the 
numerous inscriptions in the Madras Presidency are decyphered, wo 
may come to know who Atiranachands Pallava may have been.” At 
present we only know that it does not occur anywhere else; but wo 
gathor indistinotly from it that the Pallavas lived before the rise of 
the Chéla race, in the 10th and 11th centuries of our era. Chéla 
inscriptions in the Tamil language, recording gifts to these temples, 
occur on several of the rocks in this neighbourhood,’ and tell us at 
least that, at that time, they had superseded the people who executed 
these wonderful carvings. 

Jn the absence of any real knowledge on the subject, the natives, 
who are never at a loss on such occasions, have invented innumerable 
fables and legends to account for what they did not understand. 
Some of those “ guesses at truth” may be, and probably are, not far 
from the truth; but none of them, unless confirmed from other 








1 The proper description of the stone I believe to be quettco-felepathic gaciss. 
+ The Pallavas are distinetly mentioned as ruling in Kanchipure (Conjeveram) in an 
iption dated 635 aD. Sec Indian Antiguary, vol. vili., p. 246. 

Bee Sie Walter Elliot's paper in Madras Journal, 
compilation, pp. 182 ef arg, 





. xiii, reprinted in Carr's 
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sources, can be considered as authentic history. It may also be 
added, thet we are here deprived of one very common indication of 
age, for the etone out of which these monuments are carved is 60 
hard that it shows no sign of weathering or decay, 80 ea to give a 
hint of their relative antiquity from that cause; all are fresh as 
the day they were executed, and the chisel marks appear overywhere 
ag if executed only a few days ago. 

Under these ciroumatances it is hardly to be wondered at that 
authors have not been able to agree on any cortain date for tho 
execution of the works at Mahdvallipur. Some have been inclined 
to believe, with Sir Walter Elliot, that they could not well have been 
made later than the 6th century.’ Others to sido with the Rev. 
W. Taylor, who “would place them (loosely spouking) betwoon the 
12th and 16th centuries of our reckoning.”*- It wag not, in fact,’ till 
the publication of Mr. Burgess’s account of the caves at Elephanta 
in 1871, and of his still more important researches ot Badfmi 
in 1874, that the public had any real data from which to draw any 
conclusions. To those havo been added his subsequent investigations 
among the Brahmanical caves at Eluri and slong the wholo westorn 
const of India, so that now our knowledge of that branch of cave 
architecture may be said to be tolerably complete. Titherto atten- 
tion has been mainly confined to the Buddhist caves; they were 
infinitely more numerous, and extending through a period of nearly 
1,000 years—from 3.c, 250 to a.v, 750—it was easy to arrange them 
in a chronometric series, in which their relative age could bo ascer- 
tained with very tolerable certainty. It still, however, remainod 
uncertain when the Brahmans firet adopted the practice of carving 
temples and caves out of the living rock, and the data wero in- 
sufficient to allow of their soquence being mado out with the same 
clearness as existed in the case of the Buddhist caves. The discovery, 





2 Carr's compilation, p. 127, reprinted from Madras Journal, vol, xiii 

3 Loe. cit, p. 114 

4 When I first wrote on the subject, I felt inclined, for rensons given, to pluse them 
ns late ua Mr. Taylor (my 1300 4.0.), but from further experience in my later writings 
I have buen more inclined to adopt Sir Walter Elliot's view. Tt now apponry, ay is 40 
often the case, that the truth lies vomewhers between these two extremos—J. F, 

4 The Rock Temples of Elephanta or Gharipuri, by James Burgess, Bombay, Thacker 
Vining, & Co. 1871. 

© Heport of Operatious in the Belgém and Kaladgi Districts ix 1874, Loudon, 
India Museum, and Allen & Co. 1974. 
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however, of a Brahmanical cave dated in 579 4.. at Bidimi! first 
gavo precision to these rescarches, and with the dates, approximatively 
agcertained, of tho temples at Pattadkal and Aiholé, maile the fixation 
of that of the Kailisa at Elurd and other temples of that clase as 
nearly certain as those of tho Buddhist caves in juxtaposition with 
them. This was all-important for the fixation of tho date of the 
rock-cut atructures at Mahavallipur, where, though the architectural 
forms, a8 wo shall prosently see, are oxclusively Buddhist, there is 
not ono single emblem or one mythological illustration that belongs 
to that religion. Everything there is Brahmanical, and executed by 
persons wholly devoted to that crocd, and who, eo far as their works 
there bear testimony, might be supposed never to have heard of the 
religion of the mild Ascetic. 

Another source of information which is almost as important for 
our present purposes has only, even more recently beou made avail- 
able, by the publication of Mr. Arthur Burnell’a researchoa in the 
Palwography of Southern Indian alphabets.’ Hitherto we have heen 
mainly dependent on those published by James Pringep in 1838, 
but they were compiled mainly from northern sources, and besides 
the science has acquired very great additional precision during the 
last forty years. Jtmay consequently be now employed in approxi- 
mating dates, without much fear of important errors arising from its 
application for such purposes, provided the geographical position of 
the inscription and all the local peculiarities are carefully attended to. 

There are other minor indications bearing on this point which 
will be alluded to in the sequel, but for our present purpose it may 
be sufficient to state that both Mr. Burnell and Mr. Burgess agroo 
in fixing the year 700 4.v. as a mean date about which the templos 
and sculptures at Mahavallipur were most probably executed. It 
may be 50 years earlier or later. On the whole it seems more 
probable that their date is somewhat earlier than 700, but their 
execution may have been sproad over half a century or even more, 
80 that absolute precision is impossible in the present state of the 
evidence. Still until some fixed date or some new information is 
afforded, 650 to 700 may probably be safely relied upon ae very 





1 Report on Belgdan and Katddgi, p. 24. 

4 Heacarches in the Palaogrophy of the Alphabets of Southern India, vy Avthur 
Bornell, M.C.8., 2n4 edit., ‘Fraboer, Lonion, 1879, 

3 EAS, By vol Vie p. 277, 
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nearly that at which the granite rocks at Mehivallipur wero carved 
into the wondrous forms which atill excite our admiration thero. 

If this date can be established,—and there seems no reason for 
doubting its practical correctness,—the first and most interesting 
inference we derive from it, is that as all the rock-cut structures at 
Mahbavallipur are in what is known as the Dravidian style of archi- 
teoture of the south of India, they aro the earlicst known examples 
of that style. The proofs of this proposition are of course mainly 
ofa negative character, and may, consequontly, be upset by any new 
discovery, but this at least is certain, that up to the present moment 
no more uncient buildings in that atyle of architecture have yet been 
brought to light. No one has in writing desoribed any ono that 
can lay claim to an earlior date, and no photograph or drawing has 
exhibited any more Archaic form of architecturo in tho south of India, 
and eo far at least as my researches oxtend, none such exist. Tho 
conclusion from this seems inevitable that all the buildings anterior 
to the year 700 or thereabouts, were erected in wood or with somo 
perishable materials, and have perished either from fire or from 
causes which in that climate 80 soon obliterate any but the most sub- 
stantial erections constructed with tho most imperishable materials, 

This conclusion ig, it must be confessed somewhat unexpected and 
startling, inastnuch as it has just been shown from Asoka’s lits, 
and from the rails at Buddhe Gaya, and Bharhut, that stone was used 
for architectural and ornamental purposes in the north of India 
for nearly 1,000 years before the date just quoted, and though wo 
might naturally expoct a more recent development in the south tho 
interval seems unexpectedly great. What makes this contrast of ago 
even moro striking is, the fact that in the neighbouring island of 
Ceylon stone architecture was practised in considerable porfoction 
even before the Christian era. The great Ruanwelli Dagoba was 
erectod by King Duttugaimani between the year 161 and 137 n.c., 
and the Thuparamya oven carlior by King Devananpiatiasa, the 
contemporary of Atoka—and both these exhibit a considerablo 
amount of skill and richnoss in stone ornamentation.’ Still facts 
are stubborn things, and until some monuments aro discovered in 
Dravida Dea, whose, dates can be ascertainod to bo earlier then 
the ond of the seventh contury, we must be content to accept thu 


History of Instiun Architceture, p. 188, ct 109. 
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fact, that the rock-cut temples at Mahivallipur aro the oarliost 
existing examples of the style, and must be content to base our 
reasoning, for the present at least, upon that assumption. 


The rock-cut remains at Mabivallipur may be divided into three 
vory distinct classes. First there are nine Raths or Rathas, gmall 
isolated shrines or temples each cut out of a single block or boulder 
of granite. 

Second, there are thirteen or fourteen caves excavated in a rocky 
ridge of very irregular shape, running north and south parallel with 
the shore, at a distance of half-a-mile inland, and two more ata place 
culled Siluvankuppam shout two miles further north. 

Third, thero are two grout bas-reliofs, ono wholly of animala, 
and a number of statues of clephants, lions, bulls, and monkeys, 
oach carved out of separate blocks, 





No. 25, Gener! View of tho Rathas Mahivullipnr, from a sketch by the Author. 


1 Ratha, feom & root moaning “to move,” “to ran,” ia the Sanskrit word for s 
wheeled vehicle, chariot, or: car of a god. The Tumil word is 7ér. 

2 Perhaps the sculpture in the Krishus Mantapau ought to be coumerated as a third 
bus-velief, but it is under the cover of s porch, ani therg are to wigns of any such 
Doing intendud to cover the great bas-relief known as Asjuna’s penauice, 


ns 


CHAPTER VI. 


RATHAS, MAHAVALLIPUR. 


The five principal Rathaa, which are by far tho most intresting 
objects here, are situated closo together on tho sandy bosch, at 
some littlo distanco to the southward of the hill in which the caves 
are excavated. They bear names horrowod from tho heroes of the 
Mahibharata, but these are quito modern appellations applied from 
the popular belicf that everything rock-cut, as in fact whose origin 
is mystorious, was oxccuted by the Pandavas during their exile. In 
consequence of this tho most southern of tho Raths ix called that of 
Dharmaraija, the next that of Bhima, the third that of Arjuna, and 
tho fourth that of Draupadi, tho wife of the five Pandavas, These 
four aro situated in one line, oxtending abont 160 fect north and 
south, but whether cut out of a continuous ridge, and only sepa- 
rated by art, or whether oach was a aeparato boulder, cannot now bo 
ascortained. My impression is that it originally was a singlo ridgo 
rising to a height of about 40 feet at its southern end, and sinking 
to abvut hulf that height at its northern extremity, probably with 
fiysures between each block now formed into a Rath, but hardly 
separated otherwise, from each other. The fifth, called after the 
twins Sabadova and Nakula, is situated a little to the westward of 
the other four, and quite detached. 

The sixth, the Ganesa Rath? is situated near the northern ond 
of the rocky ridge at a distance of three-fourths of a milo from the 
southern group, and near it are the remaining three, but they are 
merely commenced, and so incompletely blocked out, that their in- 
tended for can hardly be ascertained, and all that need be said of 
them is that they are in the same style, and evidently of the samo 
age ea the other six. 


1 Sometimer, hut improperly, called Arjuoas rath, © mistake first, I believe, made by 
‘Mrs. Grabam, but especially to be avoided, as another Rath bears tet came, and the 
confusion ia quite sufficient already without this udditional complication. 


Y 13a. Ps 
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Ganesa Ratu. 


As the Ganesa Kathe is the moat nearly finished of any, it may be 
aa woll to hogin with it, though it would be rash say it is in 
conseqnence, the earliost. It does seem probable, however. that the 
masons would firat select a suitable block among the many that 
exist, on the hill, for an experiment, before attempting the much 
more serious undertaking of fashioning the eouthern ridge or group 
into the Rathas bearing the Pandu names. 

As will be seen from the annexed woodcut the Ganefa Ratha” 
is, though small, a singularly elegant little temple. In plan its 
dimensions are 19 foet by 11 feot 8 inches, and its height 28 feet. 
It in in three storeys with very elegant details, and of a form very 
common afterwards in Dravidian architecture for gopuras, or gate- 
ways, but scldom used for tomples, properly so called, in the manner 
which we find employed in thia instance. 





‘No. 96. View of the Ganefa Ratha, from x Photograph, 


The roof is a straight line, and was adorned at either end by a 
triéula ornament, and similar emblems adorned four at least of the 
dormer windows that cut into it. It is, however, no longer the triéula 
of the Buddhist, but an early form of the trident of Siva, who is the 
god principally worshipped in this place. Between the tridents the 
ridge is ornamented with nine pinnacles in the form of vases, which 
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also continue to be the ornaments used in similar situations to the 
present day. The roof itself is pointed, both internally and exter- 
nally, in a manner entirely suitable to the wooden construction from 
which it ia copied. It is true that in most of the western caves the 
internal form of these roofs is of a circular section, but externally 
there always is and must have been a ridge, to throw off the rain 
water, #0 a8 to inake thy external form an ogee, and xo it is always 
represented. In some instances, as the Son Bhandar cave at Rajgir 
(woodeut No. 7) and at Sita Marhi (woodcut No. 11), the internal 
form was also pointed, and #0 I fancy it generally was in the 
wooten structures from which these Raths were copied. 

Like all the many storeyed buildings of this class with which wo 
are acquainted, this temple diminishes upwards in a pyramidal form, 
the offsets being marked by ranges of small simulated cells, such as 
no doubt existed in Buddhist viharas on a Jarge scalo, and were thus 
practically the cells in which the monks resided, or at least slept. 
Tn this instance they are more subdued than is usually the case, but 
throughout the whole range of Dravidian architecture, to the present 
day, they form the most universal and most characteristic feature of 
the atyle. 

The pillars in the porch of this temple are of a singularly elegant 
form, but 6o very little removed from their wooden prototypes as 
to be very unsuited for the position they here occupy in monolithic 
architecture, Their capitals, though much more slender, are of the 
Elephanta type, and their bases are formed by yalis or lions, which 
are clearly derived from some wooden originals, and are singularly 
unlike any lithic form (woodcut No. 29). They are, however, the 
most characteristic features of the architecture of the place, being 
almost universal at Mubivallipur, but not found anywhere else, that 
I know of. 

On each sido of the entrance there is a dwirpila or portor, and 
on the back wall of the verandah is an inscription in a long florid 
character, dedicated to Siva, and stating that the work was executed 
by aking Jayarana Stamba,’ but his name occurs nowhore else, and 
we can only guess his age from the form of the alphabet in which 
it is written, which, as before stated, is certainly not far removod 
from the yoar 700. 

The image in the emall shrine inside is not ent in the rock, but of 


1 Trane, B. A, 8. vol. li. p. 266, Plate 14, Carr. pp. 57 ant 201, 
ne. 
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® separate stono, and has been brought and placed there, instead of 
a lingam, which in all probability, originally ocoupied the sanctuary. 


Dravpavr's Rarua. 


Tho first or most northern of the great group of Ratha bearing 
tho name of Draupadi is the most completely finished of the five, 
probably because it is the smallest, and the simplest in its details. 

¢ Tt is square in plan, mea- 
auring only 11 feet each 
way, and with a curvi- 
linear roof rising to about 
18 feet in height.’ Above 
this there evidently was a 
finial of some sort, but 
boing formed from a do- 
tached stone it bes been 
removed or fallen down, 
and its form cannot now 
be ascertained, unless in- 
deed the original could be 
found by digging in tho 
sand, whore it now pro- 
bably remains. It would, 
howevor, be very intorest- 
ing if it could be found, 
as the Rath is now unique 
of its kind, but must have 
belonged to an oxtensivo class of buildings whon it was oxecuted, 
and their form consequently becomes important in tho history of 
tho style. 





No, 27, Dranpadt's Raths, from x Photograph, 





1 1 have frequently been inclined to suggest that this little Reths, which in reelity 
only simulates a Buddhist hermitage or Pansala, contains in iteolf the germa from which: 
the Hindu Vimdpn ar spire was afterwards formed. The sysare baw, the overhanging 
roof, its curvilinear form, are all found here, and nowhere else that Iam uware of. 
‘Tho gulf, however, that exists between such a cell ax this and such a temple as that at 
Bhuvaneswar, built on the same coart, and nearly at the eame age, is 60 enormons that 
ono hesitates before putling it forward, even ae an bypothesis, All that can be enid at 
resent is, that it contains more elemente for » solution, than any thing thet hw yet 
wen put forward, te explain the difBeulty. 
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There is  emall cell in the interior, measuring 6ft. Gin. in 
depth from the outer wall to the back of tho atatue, and 4ft. Gin, 
poross. At the back is a statue of Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, 
standing on s lotus, four-srmed, and bearing the chakra and other 
emblems in her hand. Two figures are represented as worshipping 
her, one on either side, and above are four Gandharvas, or flying 
figures, two of them with moustaches, and bearing swords.’ On 
either side of the doorway are two female dwirpilas, and there are 
also several similar figures in nichea on either side, most of thom 
females. 

Over the doorway is a curious carved beam of a very wooden 
pattern, which is principally interosting here, as one nearly identical 
exists, belonging to the cave called Kapal Iswara, on the rocky hill 
nearly opposite, proving incontestably, os in fact all its architecture 
does, that the cave, like everything else here, is of the same age as 
this Rath. 5 


Bawta’s Ratna. 


In order to avoid repetition, it will probably be more convonient 
to pass over for the presont Arjuna’s Ratha, which comes next in tho 
series locally, and to describe that in conjunction with the one hoaring 
the nome of Dharmarajs, which it resembles in every essential par- 
tioular, the one being a copy of a three-storeyed tho other of a four- 
storeyod Buddhist Vihare. If thie is done the next will be that 
callod Bhima’s Ratha, which is the largest of the group. It belongs 
to tho same style as the GanoSa temple just described, except that, as 
in the two last mentionod examples, the conditions os to size aro 
reversed ; the smaller, the Ganesa, is a three-storeyed, while Bhima’s 
is a two-storeyed Dharmaéala or hall of assembly. 

Tis dimensions in plan aro 48 foot in length by 25 in breadth, and 
it ia about 26 feet in height. As will bo scen frym tho annoxed 
plan, it is a little difficult to say what its disposition internally may 
have been intended to have been if comploted The centre was 
occupied by a hall mesanring 9 or 10 feet by 30, open certainly 
on one, probably on both sides, and as probably intended to be 
closed at both ends. 


1 A representation of this sculptare will be fount Trans, R. A. S., vol. ii. Plate X, 
Fig. 1. It i reproduced by Carr with the sstne references, 





No, Bt, Plan of Bhiroa's Ratha, from 2 plan by R. Chisholm. Seale 10 feet tu 1 ineh,! 


It is, however, by no means clear that the eaxtorn wall was in- 
tended to be removed and pillars substituted for it. In the account 
of the hall in which the first convocation was held, it is stated in 
the Makawanso? that the priest who read Bana, or the prayers, 
did so from a splendid pulpit at one end of the hall, but the pre- 
sident was foated in the centre of one side facing the assombly. 
The same disposition ia desoribed by Spence Hardy* and M, 
Bigandet,‘ aud would exactly suit such a hall as this, supposing 
the wall on one side to remain solid, but would be inconvenient 
and unlikely, if it were removed and pillars substituted. As the 
Mahawanso was probably describing (in the fifth century) some 
ordinary form of Buddhist ecclesia, or hall of assembly, it seems 
not unlikely that this was the type of those in use at that time, 
and consequently that, the wail on one side was solid and not pierced, 
except, perhaps, by doors. 

This central hall was surrounded by a verandah measuring 5 feet 
3 inches in the clear on the sides, but only 3 feet at the enda. 


} The dotted lines on this plan represent suggested modes in which the rath might 
‘have been completed if finished aa intended, 

4 Turnour’s ‘Lranslation, p. 12. 3 Eastern Monachism, p. 175. 

4 Life of Gaxdawa, p. 354. 
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Assuming, however, that the hall waa open on both sides, there 
would then be twelve pillars in the centreand two at each end. Ono 
of theae is represented in the annexed woodcut, and they are all 
of the same pattem, which, in fact, 
with very slight modification, is uni- 
versal at Mabvallipur. They all have 
bases representing Yalis and conven-~ 
tional lions, with spreading capitals, 
and of proportions perfectly suited 
to a building of the dimensions of this 
one, if executed in wood, So little 
experience, however, had the Pallavas, 
or whoever undertook these works, 
in the material they were employing, 
that they sctually set to work to 
copy literally a wooden building in 
granite. The consequence was, that 
even before they had nearly com- 
pleted the excavation of the lower 
storey, the immense masa of material 
left above, settled, and cracked the 
edifice in all directions, and to such 
an extent as to necessitate the aban- 
donment of the works, while they Ka £9, Vil fom whi 
were in oven a less finished state than see 
those connected with the other Rathas, Not only is there a crack 
of some inches in width, right through the rock, but several of the 
little simulated cells have slipped down for want of support, and 
give the whole a ruined, as well as an unfinihed aspect. 

The upper storey or clerestory, as we would call it in a Gothic 
building, with its five windows,—one over each intercolumniation,— 
is so nearly complete as to enable us to reulise perfectly what was 
the atructural form it was intended to imitate, but nothing to indi- 
cate with what material the roof of the original was covered. 
The most probable suggestion seems to bo, that it was with thatch, 
though the thickness seeme acarcely sufficient for that purpose, and 
metal could hardly have been lsid on without rolla, or something 
to indicate the joinings. On the other hand, it is hardly conceivable 
thet they could frame carpentry so solidly, aa to admit of their 
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roofs boing coated with plaster or chunam, without cracking, to 
auch an extont an to admit the rain. As represented here it con- 
sisted of a solid mass, about a foot in thickness, formed into s 
pointed arch with barge boards st the ends. It may have been 
thatched, but judging from tho construction simulated both at the 
ends and sides, the roof must have been strongly framed in timber, 
both longitudinally and transversoly2 Its ridge was intended to be 
ornamented as in the Ganosa temple, with a range of vasos or 
kelasas, here 18 in number, All of these, however, with the two 
ornaments at eithor end—Triguls—havo all disappeared, if they ever 
existed. It ia probablo, it was intended to add them in separate 





1 Corionnly enough exactly the mune difienly arises with reference (o the Lyciun 
toniia, which resemble the Indian rock-eut examples more nearly than any others that 
are known to oxist elecwhere, As will be 
ton from the annexed woodent, and tho 
tombs themrclves in the British Musou, 
they present tho sims cloeo itnttation of 
wooden construction which form so re- 
markuble « peculiarity of the early Butd- 
hist orebitecture of India. They have tho 
rane pointed forn of roof, with a ridge, 
closely resombling the Gancéa and Bhima 
Rathar, and the samp raftora aro shown, 
in the gables which aro #0 uuivernal {n 
the western caves. When, however, we 
come to inquire how the roof itelf was 
constructed, and how covered, wo aro 
again at fvatt ant must wait further in- 
formstion before deciding. 

Genorally it ie assumed that theue Ly- 
cina tombs are ancient, at least, belonging 
to an ngo immodintely sesceding the 
congneat of the country by Cyrus and 
Harpagus, but this seems by no means 
ccetain. The one illustrated in the woodent 
Dears a Latin inscription, showing that it 
‘was either oarvod or appropristed for her 
own nee and that of her sisters, by « Ro- 
man lady. It in not easy to decide which 
Wo. 30, Lycian rock-cut Tub, from a drwwing was the cage, inammuch ea it is astonish- 

bby Forbes and Spratis, Lysis. ing bow long architectural forme continue 
to be employed when they become sncred, even after their use or monaing have become 
obsolete. 
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stones, like the finial of the Draupadi Bath close by this one. It 
would have added enormously to the quantity of cutting required, 
to have carved them in the rock. 

Among the sculptures at Bharhut (s.c. 150) there is a bas- 
relief (ante woodcut, No. 10) which not only enables us to rea- 
lise very completely the form of these halls, but to judge of 
the changes that took place during the nine centuries that elapsed 
betwoon their execution. ‘The pillars in the older examplo are 
unequally spaced, because on the right hand altar—if it is such— 
the ecnlptor wanted reom for three hands between the pillars, for 
four in each of the two central compartments, and for five in 
that on the right, General Cunningham calls these tho thronos 
of the four last Buddhas, and ho may be correct in this, though 
the reasons for that appellation aro not quite evident. The roof 
of this Rath, as in the Ganega, has nine pinnacles, though in this 
instance they aro not vases but more ornaments. The two end 
onos are broken off.’ It is not quite clear from the bas-rolief 
whether tho light was introduced into the interior through the dor- 
mor windows only, or whether the spaces between the pillars of the 
cloreatory wore not also at least partially open. At MahAvallipur 
it is quito evident that it was through tho windows alone that 
light was admitted to the interior of the upper storey wherever 
thore was one, 

Besides its intrinsic olegance, which is considerable, the groat 
interost that attaches to Bhima’s Rath is, as just mentioned, that it 
is almost certainly the typo of suck a hall as Ajataditru erected in 
front of the Sattepanni cave at Rajegriha, in order to accommodate 
the 500 Arhats who wore invited to take part in the first convoca- 
tion, immediately after the death of the foundor of the religion, It 
would requiro the dimensions in plan of this rath to bo doubled to 
suit it, for that purpose, but a hall 100 feet by 50 would be amply 
large, and in wood ita construction would be a matter of no difficulty. 
It might be necessary to increase the number of posts supporting tho 
superstructure, but that would improve the appearance of the build- 
ing without detracting either from its convenience or the amount 
of accommodation it would afford. 





1 Bharkut Stupa, p. 121, Plate XXX. 


* It is not quite cloar whether the pesk on the right hand represents a touth pinuaelo 
or a finial. 
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Ag before mentioned these buildings with straight roofs are very 
rarely introduced in Dravidian architecture except as gopuras or 
gateways, but in that form they are nearly universal. Except the 
one in the village of Mahavallipur, I know of no instance of this 
form being used for temples. The straight roofed oblong form is 
however, sometimes found in the north of India. There is one 
at Bhuvaneswar called Kapila Devi or Vitala Dewal,' and another 
in the fort at Gwalior’ but they are very rare, and Ido not know 
of any cave except the Dherwara at Elurd (Plate LIX.) and another 
at Kanheri (Plate LIV.), which can fairly be said to represent such a 
hall as Bhima’s Rath. The Kanheri example is especially interesting, 
as the plan more nearly resembles that of the hall erected to accom. 
modate the first convocation at Rajegriba (ante page 49) than that of 
any other caves now known to exist in India. The square forms of 
the halls of the Viharas may have been found more convenient and 
more appropriate to rock-cut dwellings, and thus prevented the 
oblong form of such @ hall aa this being repeated, especially in the 
rock, where it was impossible to enter at both ends, or to light it 
from both sides. 


Apsuna ano Daarmanasa’s Ratnas. 

The two Rathas bearing the names of Arjuna and Dharmaraja, 
the second and fourth in this row, are identical in so far as their 
architectural ordinance and general apperrance is concerned, the 
only difference being that the first named is very much smaller than 
the other, They in fact form a pair, and represent on a small 
scale the three and four storeyed Viharas of the Buddhists, in the 
same manner that the GaneSa temple and Bhima’s Ratha may 
be taken as representations.of the halls, or ShAlas, which wore 
adapted for ecclesiastical purposes by the votaries of the same 
religion from the earliest times to which we can go back. 

Arjuna’s Ratha, though so very different in design, is very nearly 
of the same dimensions as that of Draupadi, which standa next to it. 
In plan it ia a square measuring 11 feet 6 inches each way, or 
with its porch 11 feet 6 inches by 16 fect, and its height is about 
20 feet. Inside a cell has been excavated, and though only 4 feet 
6 inches by 5 feet, seems to have been the cause why the Ratha is 


1 Picturesque Hlustrations of Ancient Architecture in India, Pinte 1V, 
1 History of ladian Architecture, woodent 252, page 458. 
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eracked from top to bottom, and a part of its finial fallen off. 
The roofs both of the lower and of the first storey of thia little 
temple are ornamented with those ranges of little simulated 
cells which became the distinguishing characteristics of Dravidian 
architecture from that day to the present hour, and it is surmounted 
by a dome, which is an equally universal feature, though whether it 
is copied from an octagonal apartment, or from a Dagoba as at Boro 
Buddor, is not quite clear, Thore is no image in the sanctuary, 
though tho first gallery is ornamented with 12 statues, three in each 
face, representing either gods of the Hindu Pantheon or mortals, 
Some have inscriptions above them, but none of these afford any 
information, we cannot gather from the statues themselves, 


Tho Ratha bearing the namo of Dharmarfja is the most southerly 
and is the largest and finest of the group, though like everything 
else about the place it is unfinished, Aa will be seen from the 
annexed woodcut its dimensions in plan are 26 feet 9 inches by 
28 feet 8 inchos, and its height is rather more than 35 feet. It 








No. 01. Plan of Dhurmarija’s Hatha, trom a drawing by R. Chisholm. Seale 10 feet to 1 inch. 
consequently occupies more than six times the area of Arjuna’s 
Ratha, and is nearly twice as high, but even with these dimensions 
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if can only bo considered ss a model. It would require to be mag~ 
nified to twice or three times these dimensions to be a habitable 
building. The four upper storeys of the Undavilli cave (ante, p. 96), 
which resemble this Ratha more nesrly than any other known 
building, are upwards of 50 feet in height, and thoy are only on 
the verge of habitability. The simulated cells there are still too 
small to be occupied by human beings. 

Ita general appearance will be seen from the annexed woodout, 
from which it will be porecived that it is a building of four storeys 
arranged in a pyramidal form. The lowest storey, which was also 





No. 28, View of Diarmarala'e Rath, from « Vhotograpb.! 


the tallest, in the building from which this one is copied, was probably 
intended to be constructed in stone, aa the Gopuras and tomples in the 
sonth of India almost invariably are, while all the upper or pyra- 
midal parts in them aro as generally built with bricks and wood. In 
this instance, the upper part could only have been constructed with 
similar materials, and if meant to be inhabited, in wood only. The 
pillars of the basoment all are, or were intended to be slender examples 





2) History of Tation Architecturr, wooden 363, p. 645, ° 
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of the Hlephanta order, (woodcut No. 29), with yalis or conventional 
lions forming their base. The three upper storeys are all ornamented 
with those little simulated cells deseribed above, in speaking of tho 
Ganosa temple and Arjuna’s Baths, and which are so universal in the 
south of India,—thero are 16 of these on the first story, 12 on tho 
second, and eight on the third. Tho front of each of these colla with 








No. s8, Wlovation of Distmaregn’s Rat, Mahaveliput. Selo 10 ft to 1 inch. 
wan & Drawing by BR, Chisbola. 


their connecting links, is adorned with a reprosontation of ono of those 
somiciroular dormer windows which are s0 usual in Buddhist archi- 
tecture. Here each has a human head represented as if looking out- 
wards. Behind these cells the walls are divided by slender pilasters 
into tall compartments, and in each of those which would have been 
an opening in the original building there is now placed the statue of 
sither a deity of the Hindu pantheon, or of some now undistinguish- 
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able mortal. Among tho gods are found representations of Brahma, 
‘Vishnu, and Siva, but without any of those extravagances which 
afterwards deformed the imagery of the Hindu pantheon; none of 
the gods have more than four arms, and except for thia, are scarcely 
distinguishable from ordinary mortals. The Ardhandri, a favourite 
form of Siva, as half a male half female, occurs several times, and 
Vishnu as Narasimha or the boar Avatar. There is, howover, no 
attompt ata bas-relicf or any connected story, and unfortunately 
none of the inscriptions over these figures, though numerous and 
easily legible, do more than supply laudatory epithets to the gods 
over whose heads they are engraved.’ At cach angle of the lower 
storey which was meant to be solid there are two niches, one of which 
contains a figure of Siva or Ardhandri, and another apparently a 
Deva, or it may be only a mortal. 

The whole of the three upper storeys are perfectly finished exter- 
nally, But in the present state of the monument it is difficult to 
say how far it was intended to excavate their interiors. The upper 
or domical storey was probably intended to be left quite solid. like 
that of Bhima’s Ratha. A cell was, however, excavated to a depth of 
5 feat, in the third storey, and it may havo been intonded to have 
enlarged it. A similar attempt has been made in the second storey, 
but carried only to the depth of 4 feet. when it was abandoned. From 
there being six pilasters on the outside of the third storey, we gather 
that in o structural building its roof world have been supported hy 
36 wooden poste, and in like manner that the second storey would 
have had 64 supports (8 x 8), but of course some of these might 
have been omitted, especially in the centro, in uctuul construction, 
though there probably would be no attempt to copy all these in the 
rock. From its extreme irregularity it is not sv oasy to auggost 
what inay have been the intended arrangement of the lowest, but 
principal storey ; but from the wider spacing of its pillars externally, 
it is evident, that in a structura} building stone, and not wood, 
would have been employed in its construction. From the arrange- 
ment of the exterior we gather, with almost perfect certainty, that 
there would have been four free standing pillars in the centre, aa 
shown in dotted lines in the plan and section. It is not clear, how- 
ever, how many of the eight piers or pillars that surrounded these 





1 Trans. R.A. Sy v0. Si Plates VL and XVII; sce also Carr's compilation, 
p. 224, for Dr, Burnell’s transliteration, unfortunately without translation, 
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SECTION THROUCH.AB 





No.4, Becton of Dbarmarte Tata, with che magenta foteraal arrangements dtd io, 
four (woodcut No. 31) were free standing or attached as piors to the 
external walls. Thefour in the anglos were almost certainly attachod 
to the angle-pieces which in a structural building would have con- 
tained the staircases. Practically, therefore, this Ratha seems to 
have been designed to represent # building having on its lower storey 
16 pillars besides piers, standing about 6 feet apart, from centre to 
centre, and being executed in some durable material. Above this 
the floors were supported by wooden posts less than half that distance 
apart. As before remarked, both those dimensions would require to 
be at least doubled to render them suitable for a habitable Vihara. 
Bo this as it may, there can be very little doubt that it was 
the intention of those who designed this Ratha to have excavatell 
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the whole of the lower storey. It is probable, however, that, warned 
by the fate that attended their operations in the case of Bhima’s 
and Arjuna’s Raths, they desisted before excavating beyond a few 
feet on each face; and it is fortunate they did so, for had they 
proceeded further inwards the mass of rock they must have left 
above, would cortainly have crushed the four slender pillars they in- 
tondod to leave in tho centre, and fissures, if not ruin must havo becn 
thoresult. It may, however, be that some social or political revolution, 
of which we know nothing, was the cause why this Rath was also 
loft incomplete. It certainly was not any physical cause which led 
to tho abandonment of the works in the caves, or on tho bas-roticfs 
boforo they were completed, as no danger of crushing oxistod thero. 
Iu the cage of the raths, however, as physical causes which wo can 
comprehend, seem amply sufficient to account for thoir unfinished 
state, it scems hardly worth whilo to speculate on ono of which 
wo know nothing. Those who first attempted to carve these rocks 
wero certainly novices at the trade wheu they began them, but thoir 
exporionce at Arjuna’s and Bhima’s Rathas must havo taught thom 
that wooden forms wero not suited to monolithic massos, and that 
cither they must desist from the undertaking, or must invont forms 
more appropriate to tho material in which thoy were working. 


Although those two last namod Rathas are sufficiently interesting 
ay examples of tho patient labour which the Indians havo at all times 
‘been prepared to spend on their religious edifices, thoir true valuo, in 
so far as tho history of Indian architecture is concorned, lies in the 
fact that they are tho only known specimens of a form of Buddhist 
architecture which provailed in the north of India for probably 
1,000 years before they were commenced, and they are tho incunabula 
of thousands of Hindu temples which were erected in the south 
of India during the 1,000 years that have elapsed since they wero 
undortaken. 

‘To those who are thoroughly familiar with the development of 
Buddhist architecture during its whole course, few things seem 
more self-evident than that the uppor storeys of these viharas were 
in wood or some perishable materials, like the Kyongs of Burmah 
at the present dey, and that their forms were pyramidal. It is owing, 
however, to the first named cause, that there is so much difficulty 
in making either of these propositions clear to those who have not 
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studied the style in all the countrios where it has been practised. The 
originals having ali perished we are left to the careless description 
of unscientific writers, or to snggestiona derived from conventional 
copies, for our knowledge of what they once were. Still there are 
some indications which can hardly be mistaken. There is, for 
instance, F's Hian’s description of the great Dakshina vihara, cut, he 
says, in the rock. This building had five storoys. The lower waa 
shaped into the form of an Elephant, and had 500 stone cells in its 
the second was in the form of a lion, and had 400 chambers ; the third 
was shaped like s horse, and had 300 chambers; the fourth was in the 
form of an ox, and had 200 chambers; the fifth was in shape like 
a dove, and had 100 chambers in it! We know perfectly what is 
meant by the various storeys being said to be in the forms of those 
animals, bocause we find them, as, for instance, at Halabid,’ super- 
imoposed one over another aa string courses in the basement of that 
and other temples in the 18th and 14th centuries. The ‘manner in 
which this is done there and elsewhere makes it evident that it was 
a custom in earlier times to adorn the successive storeys of buildings 
with figures of these animals, in the ordor enumerated. Tho point 
that principally interests us here is, the pyramidal forin this vihara 
is said to have assumed, as indicated by the diminished number of 
apartments in each storey. 

The Lowa Maha Pays or great brazen monastery at Anuradhapura 
is said, in the Mahawanso,' to have been originally nine storeys in 
height, but after being utterly destroyed by Mahasena in 285 a.v., to 
have been re-erected by his son, but this time with only five storeys 
instead of nine. The forest of stone pillars, each about 12 feet in 
height, which once supported it still remain, measuring in plan 250 
feet each way, but no remains sre found, among them, either of the 
primitive monastery destroyed by Mahasena, nor of the subsequent 
oreotion, which was allowed to go to decay when the city was de- 
serted. This in itself is almost sufficient to prove that the materials 
of which the superstructure was formed wore of a very perishable 
nature. 

It is in Burmah, however, that we see the system carried out to its 


1 Real's Fa Hian, pp. 189, 140, 

3 History of Indian Architecture, p. 402, woodcut 226, 

4 Mahawonso, p. 163, See also Hirt, of Indiun Arch. p. 196. 
Yus 
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fullest extent; but even there it is now only a reflox of what it was 
in earlier times. There, however, all the Kyongs or Viharas, though 
generally supported, like the Lowa Maba Paya, on stone posta, have 
their superstructures, which are three, five, and nine storeys in 
height, constructed in wood, and all assume the pyramidal form. 
These diffor, of course, from the earlier forms, but not more #0 
than might be expected from their great difference ofage. Perhaps, 
however, the best illustration, for those who know how to interpret 
it, ia the temple of Boro Buddor, in Java. It ie a nine-storeyed 
Vihara, converted from a residence for monks, into a temple for 
the reception of Buddhist images, and the display of Buddhist 
sculptures.' It is nearly of the ssme ago, perhapa slightly more 
modorn than theso Mahdvallipur Raths, and is a perfectly parallel 
example. In India it is an example of an earlier form, invented for 
utilitarian purposes, conventionalised into a temple for the worship 
of the divinities of a hostile religion, In Java of one as com- 
pletely diverted from its original purpose, though for the glorification 
of that retigion for which the Viharas were originally invented. 

It was evidently owing to the perishable nature of the materials 
with which they were constracted thot no remains of any of these 
many-storeyed Viharas of the Buddhists is now to be found in India, 
The foundations of soveral wero excavated at Sarnath, near Benares. 
That one explored by Lieutenant Kittoo, and afterwards by 
M. Thomas,‘ was apparently only of one storey, the cella surround- 
ing an open court; and the same seems to have been the cave with 
another discovered in cutting through a mound in making tho rail- 
way near Sultangunge,” on the Ganges ; and it is a question how far 
these cloister courta—if they may be so called—were the models for 
some at least of the rock-cut Viharas in the west. Others, however, 
havo been excavated by Generel.Cunningham, which were evidently 
the foundations of taller buildings, such as those described by the 
Chineso pilgrims, and more resembling the Mahfvallipur Raths in 
deaign. An opportunity occurred of ascertaining what their forms 
were when Mr. Broadley was authorised by the Bengal Government 
to employ 1,000 labourers to excavate what he supposed to be the 





1 History of Indian Architecture, p. 648 et 20q., woodent $63, 





8 ey. 
4 Reporte, vol. i, Plate XXXIT. pp. 120 et weg. 
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Beladitya monastery at Nalanda.’ He published a plan of this, said 
to be the result of his excavations, in » pamphlet in 1872, and a 
restored elevation of the building in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society for the same year (Vol. XLE); but in neither caso is it 
possible to make out what he found, or what he invented, and hia 
text ia eo confused and illogical that it ia impossible from it, to 
make the one agree with the other, or to feel sure of any of the 
results he attained. So far os can be made out it wos a five- 
storeyed vihara, measuring about 80 fect square according to the 
text, though the scale attached to the plan makes it more than 
100 feet, and the two lower storeys averaging about 12 feet each, 
wore found to be nearly entire, the height of the ruina still standing 
being on the different sides 30 or 40 foct. Thore was a portico on 
the oast with 12 pillars, which led to a coll 22 feet square, in which 
wns found o headless statue of Buddha 4 feet in height. Tho 
second storey, 63 feot square, was sot back 8 or 9 feet from the 
lower one, and the whole may have made up five storeys, with a 
height of about 70 feet, assuming the proportions to have boon 
about those of the Dharmardja Ratha just described. The upper 
storey may, however, have assumed # more apire-like form, as was 
tho case in Burmah, and made up the total height of 100 foot, 
though this ia still far from the height of 200 or 300 feet, which 
Hiuen Thesng ascribes to the building he saw." 

From a photograph it appears that the base, for a height of 
about 5 feet, was adorned with courses of brickwork richly moulded, 
and above that with a range of nichea 3 feet 3 inches in height, 
botwoen pilasters 4 feot 6 high. These bore a cornice in moulded 





1 Tam unable to ascertain how far these excavations are coincident with those of 
Captain Marehall in 1872. Tho latter are described by General Cunningham, vol, 4, 
of hin Reports, p. 33, but ho doce not, so for as 1 am aware, allude to Mr, Broadley’s 
either in this or w subsequent Report, in his third volumo published in 1874, and the 
dimensions he quotes ia describing this Vihara by no means agree with those given by 
Mr. Broadley. I have since tho above was in typo, roceived from Mr, Beglar, » 
photograph of the part uncovered by Mr, Broadley, but unfortunately taken from 80 low 
a point of view, ox hardly to aasiet in understanding the form of the building. It in 
however, sufficient to show how utterly worthtess Mr. Brosdley’s drawings aro, and to 
enable us to ascertain the dato of the building with very tolerable certainty, 

3 Jallan's Translation, vol. 1. p. 160; vol. Hi, p. 60. IF tho latter dimension ia 
assumed a8 the correct one, as the Chineve foot ix nearly 13 English inches, the 
Vihara wnat have been as high ns the roan on the dome of St. Puul’s, 
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brick, with stucco ornaments making up altogether about 12 feet. 
Above this the whole exterior of the building seems to have been 
made up of wooden galleries attached to a plain central core of 
brickwork, in four or five offsets. It is now of course idle to 
epeculate on what the appearance of these galleries may have been, 
and for our present purposes it is not of much consequence, inas- 
much aa an inscription found in its entrance, states that it was 
erected by Mahipals, the third king of the Pala dynasty, who, accord- 
ing to General Cunningham, reigned in Bengal from 1015 to 1040 4.p," 

It might ot one time have been open to doubt whether this 
inscription was integral, and whether consequently the building was 
really erected by MahipAla. The style of the architecture, however, 
and all the details of its ornamentation, as shown in the photograph, 
set that question quito at rest. The whole is comparatively modern, 
and must have been erected during the reign of some king who was 
contemporary with that dynasty of Burmese kings who built and 
ruled in Pagan between the years 850 and 1284. This being s0, 
although a more complete knowledge of this building would be of 
the utmost importance in a general history of Indian architecture, it 
is ovident from ita date, that its peculiarities can have only a very 
indirect and retrospective bearing on an investigation into the 
form of its rock-cut temples. 

Though tho result of this Nalanda investigation is certainly a dis- 
appointment, there still remains the celebrated temple of the Bodhi- 
druma at Buddha Gaya, which might at first sight be expected to 
throw considerable light on the subject. It is a nine-storeyed Vihara, 
and so far ag is known tho only one that ever was erected, wholly with 
permanent materials, by Buddhists in India, or at all events is the only 
one of which any remains now exist, and had it consequently been 
built by natives, it could hardly have failed to be of extreme interest. 
It is evidently, however, of a foreign design, as there is nothing in 





2 Reports, vol. iii. p. 184. 

2 Yulo's Misston to Ava, pp. 32 et seg.; Crawferd, pp. 111 et 29, of vol, 5, 8x0. 
edition. It may be obxorved, there is a discrepancy of from 10 to 14 yoars in the dates 
of the kinge’ reigns quoted by Crawfurd and Burney, and those employedat the present 
day. This arises, as Sir Artbur Phayroinforms me, from the Burmeve bering recently 
revised their chronology, with the uid of inscriptions and other dats hitherto neglected, 
and adopled revised lints, in many instances showing differences from the old onos to 
the extent just stated. 
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the same style in India, either before or after it, and nothing indeed 
at all like it, except a little temple dedicated to Tara’ Bodhisattwa, 
close alongside of it, and part in fact of the same design. When, 
however, the thing is looked into a little more closely, it is evident 
that it does not require the Burmese inscriptions found on the spot 
to convince anyone at all familiar with the architecture of the East 
that tho building now standing thore was built by the Burmese in the 
18th or 14th century of our era. It noed hardly be added, if this 
ia so, that all the controversies that have recently raged about the 
age and form of the arches which were introduced into ita con- 
struction, fall to the ground with the foundations on which they 
restod.’ If the Nalanda monasteries could be restored they would 





1 Hiwen Thsany, vol. iti, p, 51, The modern Hindws have converted this into Tard 
Devi, un idea adopted by Rajeadralila Mitra, Buddha Gayo, p. 136, Plate XX., 
Fig. 1. Tard is one of the favourite Saktis of the modern Buddhists in Nepal. She 
in & MahByanw divinity wesociated with the Wddhisattwas, and figures in tho Nawik, 
Elurd, and Aurangabad caves. 

‘These inscriptions are given at full length, and with ull the necesrory details nud 
tinndlations in Rajeudsatala Miten's Buddha Gaya, p. 206 ot sey. 

3 There is some little difficulty about the exuct dute of these inscriptions, Accon|~ 
ing to Sir Arthur Phayre, who is probably the Lest authority on ile subject, thera nro 
two dates, The firat records the repairs or rebuildiug of the wmple by a Barmow 
king, A.v. 1106, The second its fina) completion and dedicaijon by a king of Arakan, 
1299 a.p., 193 years afterwards, during the reigu of Nasiru’d-din, Sultan of Bengal. 
Tt in ianpovsible now to discriminate between the parte that may beloug to cach of thown 
two dates, or whether any parta of the older ercetion may be incorporated in the 
present buililing, but it scema quite certain that all its architectural features belong to 
the two centuries that clapeod between thom, Sce Sir A. Phayre's paper, J. A. 8. B., 
vok xaxvil. p. 97. 

+ Mr, Hoglar, Genoral Cuncinghem's sssistant, hax recently vent me homo an account, 
of certain arches of construction, which he las found inserted sporadically into certain 
brick buildings in Bougnt, So far as Tean make out from bis photography, afl tho 
temples of Topes in which these aro found belong to the age of the Pile dynasty, and 
ere connequently posterior to the beginning of the Sth century. Some of them cun- 
siderably more modern. This is only what might be expected, as we know from Yale's 
ition to Ava, Plate 9, and other authorities, that arches, round, pointed, and flat, were 
currently used in the brick buildings at Pagan, letween $50 and 1284 ax, and this 
Ueing s0, it always appeared a mystery to me that none were fund in comtemporary 
buildings in Bengal. One advantage of Mr. Beglar’s discoveries is, that they tend to 
vhow that there waa & consideruble interconrre betweon Bengal and Bermab iu these 
uyes, This, however, has always been suspected though diffieult to prove, ant every 
step in that direction is consequently welcome, besides removing ton great extent, any 
difficulty that might be felt in believing thet the Buddba temple wan actually 
erected by the Burmese, 
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no doubt show a much greater affinity to those of Mabavallipur 
than this one does; but 
ite style having beon 
elaborated in a foreign 
country, and under fo- 
reign local influonces, 
we ought hardly to be 
surprised at it having 
sesumed so totally dif. 
forent en appearance 
during the seven cen- 
turies that elapsed be- 
tween their erection." 
Had it boen erected by 
Indians it probably 
would have taken much 
more of the form of the 
Tanjore pagoda, and the 
} numberiess examples of 
tho Dravidian style to 
be found in tho south 
of India. Ag it ie, it is 
nearly a counterpart of 
the Bodhidruma temple 
at Pagan, eroctod hy 
King Jaya Sinha betweon the years ]204 and 1227.2 The Burmese 
templo is, it must be confessod, a little broader in its base than that 
at Buddha Gaya, and its pyramid e little less steep, but this may 





‘No, 45. Hurmeto Tower at Buddba Gays, from s Photograph, 





1 Tn his work on Buddha Gaya, Babu Rajendreisia Mitra adiluces thy form of the 
tomple at Konch (Plate XV111.) in support of his theory of the Buddha Gaya temple. 
It would, howover, be difficult to find two buildings so eseontially different as these aro. 
‘That wt Konch isn curvilinear spire of the Northern Aryan or Bengal style; that at 
sight linod many-storeyed pyramid, deriving ite form from those 
of the anciont Buddhist Viherse, ‘Tho only advautago that can be derived from their 
jon is to prove that they were built by different people, at distent times, and 
er parpores ; there is abaolately no connexion betweon them. 

4 In s privoto letter (o mo Sir Arthur Phayre sys that when he Bret saw the Buddha 
Gaya teraple, ho at oneo came to tho conclusion, from the atyle of ils masonry sand. 
whole appearance, that it must hove been erected by the Burmese, and no one 
ism better judge end more competent than he is to give an opinion on the 
subject. 3.F. 

# Crowfurd!’> Embassy to Ava, vol. 1, p. 117, 8vo. edition. 
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have arisen from the architect in India being limited to the dimen- 
sions of the temple that existed there when Hiuen Theang visited 
the place, and which he described as 20 paces—say 50 feet-- square, 
which ia very nearly that of the present temple. Its height, too, is 
nearly the same as of that seon by the Chinese pilgrim, 160 to 170 
feet, but how that was made up it is extremely difficult to say.' 
Neither the Mahévallipar Raths, nor any other authority we havo, 
give us a hint of how, at thatage,a building 50 feet square could 
have been designed so aa to oxtend to between threo and four timos 
the height of its diameter. 

‘As theso Behar oxamples fail us 20 entirely it ia vory difficult to 
ascertain what other materials may exist in India to enable ur to 
reatore the external appoarance of tho tal! Viharas of the Buddhists 
with anything like certainty. If it is decided that no structural ro- 
maina exist, it only makes these Mabfvallipur Raths the more valuable 
in the eyes of the antiquary. They certainly approach in appoar- 
ance more nearly to what the ancient buildings were, from which 
they ere copicd, than anything else that has yet been discoverod. 


Sauavzva’s Ramua. 


Thoro is still fifth Ratha belonging to this group, which, though 
small, is one of tho most interesting of tho wholo, It bears the namos 
of Sahadeva and Nakula, the twius, but in order to avoid confusion 
it may be well to confino its dosiguation to the first name only, ag 
neither have any real bearing on either ita history or use. 1t stands 
a little out of the line of the othor four, to the westward, and like 
them it is very unfinished, especially on tho cast side. Its dimon- 
ious are 18 fect in length north and south, by 11 feot across, and 
the hoight is about 16 feet. Its front faces the north, whore there 
in @ small projecting portico supported by two pillars, within which 
is a small cell, now and perhaps always untenanted. The opposite 





1 In hin work on Buddha Gaya, at pp. 204 et seg, Bahu Rajendraléln proves beyond 
all cavil, that the famous inscription which Sir Charles Wilkine published in the first 
vol. of the Aslatic Researches is a manifest forgery. ‘The fable, consequontly, that this 
tower was erected hy.the Brahman Amars, one of the jewols of the court of Vicrumi- 
ditya in the sixth century, is shown to have no foundation in fact, and ranet be releguted 
to the company of msny others which havo been invented to acount for the excep: 
tlonsl appearance of this celebrated tower. It is curious, however, that ehe Babu 
does not see how completely his learning apscts bis own thooricn of the history of the 
temple. 
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end is, externally at least, apsidal, and so 
probably if on a larger sosle, ita interior 
would have been; as it is, it is ‘too small, 
being only 3 fest in depth by 4 feet 6 inches 
in width, to be utilised for any altar or 
image, and the square form is certainly more 
convenient in so small an apartment. 

The great interest of this Ratha lies in 
tho fact that it represents, on a amall scale, 
the exterior of one of those Chnitya cavos, 
which form so important » feature in all 
the weatern groups, but all of which are ins 
teriors only, and not ono is so complotely 
excavated as to enable us to judge of what 
the oxternal appoaranco may havo bven, of 
tho constructed Chaityas from which they wero copied. Thero is 
one temple at Aihole dedicated to Siva which does show the 
external aivlo and apsidal termination, and ia probably 
of ahout tho same age ax this Ratha.’ Unfortunately 
it has boon used ox o fortification, and its upper 
storey and roof removed, fo that itis of little more 
ugo to ua now than an interior would be for judging 
of what the effect of the oxtorior may have been above 
the first storey. From the evidence of this Ratha it 
sooms alniost certain that in the larger cxumples thero 
was a range of small cells in the roof of the aisles, 
which would naturally be much wider in constructed 
exnmples than in caves where there was no possi- 
bility of introducing tight except through openings 
in the fagade. We may also guther from the Aihole oxamplo aud 
other indications that an external verandah surrounded the whole, 
and if this were go the cells would have been placed over the 
verandah, and the roof of the isles used as an ambulatory. 

One other poculiarity remains to be noticed. As will be obsorved 
from the woudout roprosenting the exterior, the interior of the roof 
is toprosonted ay somicircular, though the exterior is naturally 
pointed, or ut loast with e ridgo to throw off the rain. This is tho 
case with all the Chaitys caves in the west of India, and probably 
wns the case with all sacred buildings. On the other hand. the evi- 


1 Burgess’s Report om Belgam and Kaladgi, Plutes LI. end LI. 
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dence of the Ganesa temple and of Bhima’s Ratha here, as well as 
that of the Behar caver, would go far to prove that in all secular 
or quasi secular buildings, the form of the roof was that of a 
wooden framework of pointed form both externally and internally. 
One of the most curious illustrations connected with this little 
Ratha is to be found avery long way off, in the recently excavated 








No, a8, View of Sahadeva's Bathe, rom a Photegraph. 


monnaterics nt Takht i Rahi and Jamalgiri in the Yusnfzai country, 
not far from Peshawar. In both those monasteries tho principal 
court is surrounded by a number of small cells, very similar to this 
Rath. In that at Jomalgiri the court is circnlar, 45 feet in diameter, 
and is surrounded hy 16 cclls ranging from 6 feet 2 inches across 
to 1] foet8 inches; four of them, according te General Cunningham's 
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plan and restoration, aro more than 11 feot acréss and 20 feet in 
height, and consequently larger than this Rath.’ The restoration 
of their facades is fortunately easy, not only from the numerous 
fragments found on the spot, but because of the great number of 
sculptured roprosentations of them which exist thero, used aa frames 
for sculpture. One of these, with its sculptures, is shown in the 
woodcut below, and representa in all essential particulars juat auch 
afacade as this, The lower part quite open to the interior; the 
iniddlo storey, in this instance, with lean-to roofs instead of cells, and 
above this an overhanging roof terminating upwards in an ogee form.” 





AThose particulura sro taken frum Geu. Cunningham's porte, vol. ¥. pps 23 et 
seq. 48 ct seq.,and Plates VIM, 1X. and XIV, See ulso Hist, of Indian Archi- 
tecture, p. 170 ef x09, woorcuta 92 to 95, 

4 One of the most intorosting poculi- 
arities of the Pesbawar, or rathor Gand 
hare seulptures, is that it would not be 
difficult to seloet from among them sevoral 
that would form admirshle Wlustrations 
for « pictorial Billo at the present day. 
One, for Instunce, is certainly intended to 
represent the nativity, ‘The prineipal 
figure, 8 woman, is taying her child ins 
tanger, and that it is intended to bo such 
is proved by a mare with ite foal, attended 
Uy & man, feoding out of « similar vessel, 
Above are represented two horses hems 
4a the position that the ox and tho avs are 
represented in modiaval paintings. 

A second representa the boy Christ aie 
puting with the doctors in the Temple. 
A third, Christ healing 2 man with » 
withered limb, eithor of which if ox- 
bibited in the Lateran, und re-lobelled, 
might pass uuchallonged sa sculptures of 
the fourth or fifth conturies, 

‘The scone in the annexed woodcut may, in 
Tike manuer, be taken to reprosent tho 
women taken in adultery, Two men in 
the back ground, it will be ubsarved, have 
stones in their bends ready to throw at 

Je, 29. Conventional elevation of the front het. ‘The similarity in thie instauce ia 
ef Asch fra & seueure a Senaigis, sow little more fecfotched than in the others 
$n Indla Musenms, Bon but stiil sufficiently near to render s com- 
parison interesting. ‘The sty eis most interesting sculptures is now rendered 
impowsible from the closing and dispersion of the India Museum. 
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Each of these 16 cells at Jamslgiri, according to Genoral Cun- 
ningham, originally contained a figure of Buddha seated in tho uaual 
crozs-logged conventional attitude. This Rath may have contained a 
Lings, if that emblem was introduced into the south as early as 
700 4.p., or more probably a figure of Siva in some of his manifes- 
tations, but which, not being cut in tho rock, has disappeared. 

Tho ago of the Jamalgiri monasterics has not yet been sottled, 
they are certainly earlior than the Raths at Mahivallipur, but their 
distance in time cannot be very great. Tho Buddhism there dovo- 
loped is very similar to that found in the lator caves at Ajanta, and 
eleewhoro, ranging from the fifth to the seventh century of our era, 
which cannot consoquently bo long subsoquont to the dato of there 
Poshawar monasteries, which cannot be very far removed from that 
of tho Mabavellipur Raths. 


It may probably appear to somo, that more spaco has boon dovoted 
to these Raths than is justified eithor by their relative dimensions or 
thoir artistic merits, but tho fact ix, that it sooms almost impossible 
to ovorestimate thoir importanco to tho history of Buddhist archi- 
tecture. Ono of ita most remarkable peculiarities is, that though 
wo have somo 700 or 800 caves apread over the 1,000 years during 
which Buddhism flourished in India, we havo not, excepting tho 
‘Popes and their rails, one single structural building, and among the 
caves not one that has an oxterior; without exception the latter are 
only interiora with one fagade, through which the light is introduced. 
No Buddhist cave has oven two, much less three, external sides, and 
not one has an external roof. Under these circumstances it is an ox- 
ceptional piece of good luck to find a petrified Buddhist villago—on 
a small scale it must be confessod—and applied to tho purposes of 
another religion, but still representing Buddhist forme just at that 
ago whon their religion with its architectural forms were perishing 
out of the land where it aroso. At the same time noone who has paid 
any attention to the subject can, I fancy, for one moment doubt that 
Arjuna’s and Dhamaraje’s Rathas are correct models on asmall scale 
of the monasteries or vihfires of the Buddhists, that the Ganoga 
temple and Bhima’s Raths aro in like manner models of the Salas or 
Hoalls of the Buddhists, that Draupadi’s Bath reprosonts a hermitage 
and Sahadeva's a chapel belonging to the votaries of that religions 
The forms of tho two last named havo fallen into disuso, their pur- 
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poses being gone, but the other two have been adopted by the 
Dravidian Hindus, and repeated over and over again throughout the 
south of India, and continue to be used there to the present day in 
all the templos of tho Brahmans. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is to be feared that 
it is idle to speculate on the mode in which these anomalous 
phonomona occurred, but it may fairly be inferred from them, 
that in the seventh century of our era there was no original and 
appropriate atyle of Hindu architecture, in the south of India, 
It seema also most probable that the Pallavas, or whoever carved 
thoso Raths, came from some more northern country, where they 
wore familiar with the forms of Buddhist architecture. aud that 
when they resolved to erect temples to their gods, in their new 
country, they came to tho conclusion that they could not do better 
than adopt the forms with which they were familiar. Having 
once adopted it in tho rock, they seem to havo applied it to their 
structural tomples, sud gradually dropping those foaturos which 
wore either inappropriate or difficult of execution, by degreos to havo 
developed the Dravidian stylo of architecture an wo find it practised 
in the south of India from thoir time to the present day, ; 

Jf all this is so, it may at first sight seem strange that no traco 
of thia many-storeyed style of architecturo is to bo found adapted 
to Hindu purposes in those countries where the style first originated 
and had long been practised, and was consoquently familiar to all 
classes of the inhabitants. The answer to this difficulty socms, 
however, not far to seck. In the north of India the Hindus oarly 
possessed styles of their own, from whatever source it may havo 
been derived. They had temples with large attached porches, or 
Mantapas, and cubical cells surmounted by tall curvilinear towers, 
in which no trace of storeys can be detected. Having thus thoir 
own sacred forms they had no occasion to borrow from « rival and 
hated sect, forms which they could hardly be expected to admire, 
and which were inappropriate for their sacred purposcs, ‘Iho result 
aoems consequently to have been that the two styles grow up and 
Goveloped sido by side, but remained perfcotly distinct and without 
showing aay tondency 10 fuse or amalgamate at uny period of their 
existence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE CAVES, MAHAVALLIPUR. 


Although not withont a considerable amount of beauty and 
interest in themselves, tho caves at Mahfivallipur are far leas im- 
portant to the history of Indian architecture than the Ratha juat 
described. They have none of tho grandeur, nor of that purposo- 
like appropriateness of design, which is so characteristic of the 
earlier Buddhiate caves in Western India, nor have they the dimen- 
sions or richness of architectural decoration of tho contemporary 
Brahmanical excavations at Badami, Elephanta, or Eluri. Still 
they cannot be passed over, even in a work especially dedicated to 
the more important caves of the west, and have features which 
are well deserving of notice anywhere. 

Terhaps the most striking peculiarity of these caves is the 
extreme tenuity of their pillars and gonerally of thoir architectural 
details, whon compared with thoso of the other groups of caves in 
the other parts of India. it is true, that when the Buddhiata first 
began to excavate caves in the west of India before the Christian era, 
they adopted wooden forms and used details singularly inappro- 
priate of rock-cut structures. They, however, carly perceived their 
incongruity, and in the progress of time evolved a style of archi- 
tecture of more than Egyptian solidity, which quite remedied this 
defect. In some of the later caves at Ajanta, the pillars are undor 
4 diameters in height, including their capitals, and in such caves as 
the LankeSwara at Elur§ they are little more than 2 diameters in 
height. At Mahfvallipur, on the other hand, 7 and 8 diametera ia 
ngual, and sometimes even these are exceeded; and generally their 
details are such as are singularly unsuited for cave architecture, 
This it appears could only have arisen from one of two causes: either 
it was that those who excavated these caves had no experience in 
the art, and copied literally the forms they found usually employed 
in structures either wholly, or in part, constructed with wood or 
other light materiala; or it was, that so long an interval had 
elapsed between the exeavation of the western caves and those at 
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Mahdvallipur, that the monolithic style was forgotten, and the 
artists had reverted to a style more appropriate to less monumental 
erections. These Mah4vallipur caves were consequently cither the 
earliest or the latest among the Brahmanical caves of India, and it 
was at first sight very difficult to determine to which of these two 
categories they may have belonged. Just as in Europe it is fre- 
quently very difficult to discriminate between the details of a 
building belonging to the fifth or sixth century and one of tho 
fifteenth or sixteenth; so in India, without some external evidence, 
it is very easy to confound details belonging to the sixth or seventh 
century with those of the thirteenth or fourteenth. In both cases it 
wos eithor the beginning or the end of 6 particular phase of art, 
which had only a limited duration, and it is one whose history in 
this instance has only lately been ascertained from external sources. 
Forty years ago so little was known of the history of architecture 
in the Madras Presidency thet the more modern hypothesis seemed by 
far the most probable. No ono then suspected that the introduction 
-of the art was 80 very recent, and it seemed most improbable that 
these rock-cut monuments at Mahfivallipur should really be the carliost 
specimens of architecture known to exist in the South. Every 
one knew that in the north of India men had dug caves and carved 
stone ornamentally for at least eight or nine centuries before the 
date of these monuments—assuming them to belong to the seventh 
or eighth century of our era—and it seemed so much more likely that 
their very wooden forms were signs of s decadence rather than of o 
renaissance, that I, with most other inquirers adopted tho idea that 
they belonged to a comparatively modern age. It was besides the 
one that seemed best to accord with such local traditions as existed 
on the spot. It now turns out, however, that the difference in style 
between the northern and the southern rock-cut temples is due not 
to chronological hut to geographical causes. It is not that the 
inferiority of the latter is due to decay in the art of monolithic 
architecture, but to differonce of locality. Those who carved the 
ratha and excavated the caves at Mahdvallipur had no previous 
experience in the art, but under some strange and overpowering 
religious impulse set to work at onoe to copy literally and ignoranily 
in the rock, a form of architecture only suited to buildings of a 
slighter and more ephemeral nature. 
If there had been a difforence discernible in the style of the various 
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monolithe at Mahfvallipur, if, for instance, we had been able to 
point out that one was more wooden than another, or more lithic, 
and exbibited the same progress from wooden to stone forme, aa we 
find in the northern caves, this would have been detected long ago. 
But it is another of the marked characteristics of the place, that 
everything is of the same age. No one who either examines them 
on the spot, or compares the photographs that are to be had, can 
doubt that the Raths and the caves are of the same age, their 
detaila are so absolutely identical. The caves, it is true, do exhibit 
some slight difference in style, in parts at least, but nothing that 
can make out a distinct sequence. They may overlap tho Raths 
by a few years either way, but there aro no data from which a 
reliable sequence can be established, and the differences in parta 
are generally so slight that they may be owing to some individual 
or local caprice. 

Under those circumstances it is fortunate that the sculptures 
with which the Mahavallipur caves are so profusely adorned afford 
data from which their relative age can be ascertained with a pro- 
cision sufficient at least for our present purposes. The fortunate 
discovery by Mr. Burgess in 1876 of a cave with dated inscription 
in it, A.D. 579, at Badami, has given @ precision to our knowledge 
of tho subject not before attained, and his report on these caves 
has rendered us familiar with the architocture and sculpture of 
tho sixth century of our era. By a singular piece of good fortune 
one of the great sculptures of the Cave No, III. at Bidimi' is 
practically identical with one in tho Vaishnava cave (Carr's 25) at 
Mahavallipur.* They both represent Vishnu as Trivikrama, or the 
“ three atepper” in the dwarf Avatar; practically they are the same, 
but with euch difference that when comparod with similar sculp- 
tures at Eluré and elsewhere, we are enabled to eay with tolerable 
certainty that the Badami sculpture is the more ancient of the two. 
On the other hand, we have at Elephanta and Elura many examples 
representing the same subjects of Hindu mythology as are found 
at Mebdvellipur, but with such differences of inythology and exe- 
cution as indicate with equal certainty that the southern oxamples 
are more ancient than the northern. As these latter may all be 





1 Report on Belgdm. &e.. Plato XXX1, 
3 Trans. B.A S, vol. ji. Plate V1. of Mr, Bahington’s paper. 
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dated within the limits of the eighth century, wo have a limit 
beyond which it seoms impossible to carry the date of the Maha- 
vallipur sculpture either way, They must be after the sixth and 
before the eighth century of our era, and, in ao far as can now be 
ascertained, nearor the lattor than the former date. It is, of course, 
impossible to speak of sculptures as affording the same precision 
for fixing dates as architecture is acknowledged to possess, There 
is so much more individuality in sculpture, and so much that 
dopends on the taste and talent of the sculptor, and algo on the 
material in which he is working, that a comparison with other 
works of the same age may sometimes lead to conclusions more or 
loss erroneous. Architecture, on the other hand, is so much more 
mechanical, and its development depends so much on the progress 
of the school in which it was created, as seldom to lead astray. 
But when sculpture is combined with mythology, as it is in this 
inetance, its indications may become almost equally reliable, and 
when these are confirmed by the scionce of palwography, as before 
mentioned, there is hardly room to question the conclusions that 
may be drawn from it. If this is so, there seems no reason for 
doubting that the caves as well as the Raths at Mahdvallipur wore 
excavated subsequently to the sixth and before the eighth century, 
and, taking sll the circumstances of the oase into consideration, 
thore seems no reason for doubting that the date abovo assigned 
to them, 650 to 700 a.v., cannot be far from tho truth, and may 
be accepted until ot loast some new discovery may afford addi- 
tional means for ascertaining with more precision the facts relating 
to their age. 


As these caves are scattered promiacuously without any order, on 
both sides of the low ridge of hills in which they are excavated, 
wherever a suitable piece of rock could be found, it is extremely 
difficult to hit on any classification by which s description of them 
can be made clear and intelligible. They are all, too, so nearly of 
the same extent, and richness of ornament, that they do not admit 
of classification from their relative importance. Being all, too, aa 
just mentioned, of the same age, with the exception of the Krishna 
Mandapa, or at least so nearly so, that it is impossible now to 
discriminate between the older or moro modern, and being all 
unfinished, no chronological arrangement is available for thoir de- 
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soription. We aro even deprived here of the division of the different 
caves into classes, according to religions, which is one of the most 
obvions means of characterising them in almost all other groups. 
Thore is not in the sculptures at Mabfvallipur a single trace of any 
anterior Buddhist or Jaina religion, or any foaturo that can be 
traced back to any pre-existing faith, except of course, as above 
pointed out, the mechanical forms of the architecture. One cave, 
the ninth in the following onumeration, may be said to be wholly 
Vaishnava, but in all the othora, representations borrowed from the 
religion of Siva altornate with those relating to Vishnu, in a manner 
that is most unexpocted, at least to anyone accustomed to the 
antagonism that grew up between those two religions after the rise 
of the Lingeyets in tho uinth century. his, however, is only a 
further proof, if any wero requisite, that it was hefore that time 
that these caves were excavated. 

Under these circumstances the bost mode will probably be to 
‘begin at the southorn end of tho ridge, nearly opposite the great 
group of Rathaa above described, and take each cave, a8 nearly aa 
can be done, in sequence as we proceed northward. Following this 
plan, we find— 

1, At the sonth end of the ridge is a very neat cave in excellent 
preservation known as Dharmardja’s Mandapa,' measuring 17 feot 
by 12}, with four pillars, two in front and two in the middle, square 
above and below and octagonal in the middle. In the back wail 
are three empty sbrines with stepy ascending to their doors. Along 
the back wall is a moulded base, and the central door has had 
dwarpilas, now hewn off, 

2. Just behind the southern sculptured rock is another cavo* 
with two pillars in front, but the work has beon little more than 
began. 

3. To the north of the first is the Yamapuri or Mahishamarddani 
Mandapa, afine lofty cave* 334 feet long by 15 foot deop. In front it 
had originally four round pillars (the second is quite destroyed) and 
two pilasters, These pillars have a thick torus oapital surmounted 
by a spreading cima recta, carrying a equare tile. This upper portion 


2 Carr's No, 44; Braddock, p. 103 (7). 
* Carr's map, No. 46. 

4 Care, No, 32; Bradioek, No. 19, p. 96, sce also pp. 7, 82, 49, 149, 208, 
¥ 132, kK 
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is ent away from the third column, and from the manner in which 
this is done it would seem as if it was intended to remove the pillar 
entire, as was probably the case with ita fellow. A short square 
block carrying a wide bracket risea above the capitals of all these 
pillars, They have also moulded bases, and two belts of florid 
work round the shafts. Above the facade is a range of small 
simulated cells similar to those on the Raths, and such a8 are 
found on nearly all the cave facades here; but in this instance 
they are even more unfinished than usual, and it requires a practised 
eye to detect the intended design. There is a porch to the shrine 
advanced into the middle of the floor, with two pillars rising from 
yalis or sirddlas at the corners of a platform. 

On the left or south wall is a large bas-relief of Narayana or 
Vishnu, reclining upon the snake Sesha, with his head to the east. 
Below are three worshippers or attendants. The third is a female; 
their headdresses are of the Elephanta type with regal mukutas or 
tiaras, and above two Gandharvas, s male and female. At Vishnu’s 
feet are two gianta struggling with each other, one said to be the 
partisan of Narayana, and the other of Mahishisurd, the buffalo 
demon. 

At the other end of this hall is « sculptured tableau 12] by 8 feet, 
representing the strife betwoen Mahishisura and Durga, the female 
counterpart of Siva. hia group merita special attention, because 
of the spirited character of the style in which it is sculptured; as 
Mr. Babington states he “ has no hesitation in pronouncing this to 
‘be the most animated piece of Hindu sculpture he had ever seen.” * 
The demon is represented with the head of a buffalo, » minotaur in 
fact, and not as is often done in later soulptures as a buffalo itself, 
He holds a huge club with both hands, has a long straight sword 
by his side, and wears the mukuta or tiara of a king with the chhatra 
or umbrella borne over it. Botween hie feet is a human head; 
behind him ere four figures, two with round shields, and one of 
them with a sword, while one aeems to have fallen. In front of him 
is a fifth sleo with ehicld, while sixth ia represented falling 
headlong upon a female who is fighting with a crooked sword just 
at his foot. Durga is mounted on her lion, her eight arma girded 


1 See the legend, p. 99 of Carr's compilation. 
4 Trans. B.A. S., vol. ji. p. 261; Carr, 49. 
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for the strife and armed with bow, sword, club, éankha, axe, gong, 
&e., and oanopied by the Ohiatra, and attended by eight pramathas, 
some with bows and others with swords. 

In the back are three cells, with male dwarpales by the doora of 
each; the central one is a shrine (called by the villagers Kailas), 
with a linga in the middle of the floor, and on the back wall is a 
eculpture of Sankara or Siva and Parvati seated together, she with 
Karitikaswimi or Mabfisena on her knee. Behind them is soon a 
figure of Vishnu, and to tho left is Brahma, and below the seat ia 
the bull Nandi ands female. This soulpture is exceedingly badly 
executed, and the style of headdress much higher than in either of 
the other sculptures. 

Immediately above this cave is the fragment of @ structural 
temple, which forms one of the most conspicuous objects in the 
landscape from whichever side it is seen.’ It is not, however, 
oentred exactly on the rock-cut portico below,’ and ia evidently the 
erection of a later ago, though probably intended to complete what 
the original cave excavators had left, like everything else in thia 
place unfinished. Its dimensions are 22 feet by 16 feet in plan, and 
its height 16 feet.’ What its interior dimensions are cannot now be 
ascertained, as ita roof has fallen in. 

4. To the west of this at the foot of the hill is atemple of Variha 
Svami, or the boar avatdra of Vishnu, but being still used for wor- 
ship it ia not now accessible to strangers, and ita contents aro only 
known by hearsay, and from what can be seen from the outside. The 
rock excavation hes four pillars and a shrine at the back, It con- 
tains (by report) the usual four-armed figure of Variha holding up 
Prithvi, » four-armed Sakté, figures known as Raja Harigekhara end 
his two wives; Sriss Gaja Lakshmf (attended by elephants); Marati 
worshipping Rama; and others, In front of this rock-cut temple a 
modern mandap has been built, lighted only from the door, which 
now prevents the interior being seon.* 





1 Lord Valentia's Travels, vol. i. Plate opposite p. 880, 

* Rook-cut Temples, folio, 1846, Plate XVII, 

4 Car's compilation, quoting Braddock, p. 96. 

40n the rock to the left, but partly covered by the end wall of this erection, ix a 
long inscription dated “in the dinth year of Koppari Kesarwarm, also called Udaiyar 
Srt Rajendra Devos, who baving taken the whole of Irettsipphdi soven iakbs and 5. 
half, having intimidated Abavamalls in battle, &¢.” Another inscription at Gangondaran 

x2 
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5. Ramfinujya Mandapa.—This has been a small cave 18} feot by 
10, with two pillars standing on lions’ heads, well cut, with octa- 
gonal shafts in front, There are three cells at the back with some 
sculptures on the walls, but the back wail and divisions between the 
cells have been cleared away, and the sculptures hewn off the 
walls. 

At each end outside is a niche for an image surmounted by a little 
simulated cell liko those found on all the Rathas, and in front a 
verandah supported on six pillars has been erected. 

On the threshold is an inscription in three lines, of an old florid 
character. Tho fagado of this cave has a bold projecting drip, and 
is ornamented above with dormer windows similar to those found on 
tho structural or rock-cnt Chaityas. The style altogether is very 
like that of the third or Bhima’s Ratha. 

The Chakra and Sankh of Vishnu arc carved on the returning 
walls at tho end of tho verandah, and at each end stairs ascend to tho 
top where is tho plain rubble temple, called by the nutives Velugoli 
Singama Niyadu’s Mandapa. Below in the valley is a stone couch, 
and near the front of the cave lis the top of the dormer window of a 
Ratha, The Ratha itself has been totally quarried away.' 

6. Mandapa to the west of OjakkanneSwarnswimi's Tumple.* 

This is an unfinished cave with four lion pillars blocked out in its 
front, 

7. Krishna’s Mandaps.—Proceeding northward the next in order 
Jocally, is Krishna's Choultry, which cannot be passed over in a 


on the Kivert speaks of *Ko-Virija Keéarwnrmi numod Rijendra Deva” ax “having 
intimidated Ahnyamalla of Kudala Sangoma” (Rilhuna’y Vikramekdeye) ; and n third 
inseviption at Anigiri in Dharwnd mentions the invasion of the Karantie hy Rajendrn 
Chotul Now Somedvarn Devo Aliwramnlla tho Chalnkya ruled the Karnutio from 
Saka 982 to 991, a.p, 1010 to 1069, and Rajendra Chofa succeeded hia father Rijasiija 
Chile in Saka 986, 4.p, 1068, and bie reign was a vory long one? ‘The grants, for 
there aro two, are thius fixed to belong to a.p. 1072, but uofurtmnately they only reeond 
Gountions to the temple, which was probably exeavatrd in a mmeh cartier age. —d.B. 

* Quarrying operntiona are going on on a very extensive seale among there caver at the 
prosent time, and it will be nothing new if the finest of them are sncrificod withoat a 
thought, 

+ No. 30 in Corr’s map, whore it is placed much to the went of its res] position—Not 
mentioned by Bruddock. 


* Conf. Caldwall, Greve, Int. pp. 185, 146. 
1 bed, Aut. V.521, 
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description of the caves at Mahivallipur, though it has very little 
claim to be considored as a cave, or ase rock-cut templo. It is quite 
exceptional here, and its structural arrangements belong to a 
different age from all those surrounding it. It probably was erected 
at the same time as the structural Vimana over the Yamapuri Cave 
desoribed.above, and may probably belong to the time of the Cholaa, 
in or sbout tho eloventh century of our era. 

It consists of lange Mandapa or porch 48 fect by 23, with twolvo 
atructural columne in threo rows erectod in front of a great bas-reliof 
in a recessed portion of the rock. Six of the pillars have Sardiiag or 
Yalis at the bottom, and the rest are aquare with carving upon thom, 
but all have the drooping bracket capital so common in modern 
buildinga in the south of India. The roof is formed of largo slabs 
of gneias laid ovor the lintels, which join the heads of the pillara. 

Tho sculptured decoration of the cave consists of one long bas- 
relief following the sinuosities of tho rock some 45 foot in Jongth 
and from 10 to 11 feot in height in tho contre. It represents Krishna 
holding up the hill of Govarddhans. ‘To the left is Balarima 
leaning on another male figure, and on each side are numerous Gu- 
palas and Gopis with cows, calves, and a bull. On the return of tho 
wall sre lions and other animals, The sculpture of all theso is much 
more developed than those in the Dasa Avatra and Kailésa at Hlura, 
and is almost certainly of later date, thus confirming the compara- 
tively modern date of this hybrid templo, which, excopt from its 
locality as one of s series, is hardly worthy of much attontion. 

On the top of the hill, but like the Vimana over tho Yamapuri 
cave placed unsymetrically with this porch, a very splondid struc- 
tural Gopura has been commenced in the style of architocture 
prevalent in the eleventh or twelfth century, and evidently a part of 
some groat design. It had not, however, boon carriod up highor 
than the sub-basement, and then like everything clse at this placo, 
abandoned and left unfinished. 

8. The Mandapa of the Pancha Pindavas.'—A few yards north of 
tho last, and adjoining the great sculptured rock, is a large but 
unfinighod cave, 50 fect wide in front, and about 40 foot deep at the 
vight end, and 33 feet at the left. It has six octagonal pillars in 
front rising from fArdulé bascs (one is broken) with broad sauaru 





1 No, 15 on Carr's map; Braddock's No, 12, p. 92 5 





see also pp. 4, 205. 
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abacuses, and, in place of brackets, three rampant Sardalas, one on 
each side of thearchitrave. The second row of pillars aro plain octa- 
gona standing on simple plinth, and behind them the front of the 
shrine oocupies the width of four pillars or sbout 23} feet. The ahrine 
iteclf is an irregular small cell, unfinished, as are algo the side aisles, 
in each of which three pillars aro roughly blocked out. Over the 
facade, the rock is hewn into little models of cella, as on tho 
Rathas and the fronta of the other caves. 

9, Vaishyava Cave.—Noar to the isolated monolithic temple of 
Ganeda described above (p. 114) is a vory neat excavation on the 
left of the pathway and facing west.” 

In front it has two pilasters and two octagonal pillars rising from 
Sérdilas, the abafts half covered with minute florid work, The 
capitals have a thick heavy torus over a few members, forming an 
astraga! round tho neck, and above a cima recta spreads out under a 
plain squaro tilo, and the brackets aro separated from this by o 
equare block, as in the third cave describod above.t The eaves 
above ore ornamented with nix Chaitya dormer windows enclosing 
rosettes, and above, the fagado is carved as in tho Rathaa. 

‘The hall moasnres 19} fect by 9} with a single shrinc at tho back 
which projects into the hall, In tho loft or north ond is a sculpture 
of the four-armed Varaha or Buar Avatara and Prithivi, or the earth, 
who, necording to the legend, he had rescned from tho doluge in 
which it or she had been submorged at the churning of the ocoan in 
the previous Avatira. This sculpture is not unlike tho figures in 
two of the Badimi caves, but showing so wnuch difference in style, 
and such general inferiority of design and execution, as to loave 
little douht that this is the most modern example of the two. The 
geographical distance, however, of the two localities prevonts any exact 
determination of the chronological interval that may have elapsod 
between the execution of the two examples. 

Tn tho Mahavallipur example Variba’s right foot is placed on the 
head of the soven-headed snake Seaha, To the left are two male 
figures one of them with a long crook. Behind isa four-armed 
figuro with a bag or bottle in one of his left hands, and addressing 


‘Curr, 25; Braddock, No. 9, p. 8! Carr's Plates V. to IX, and pp. 6, 49, 
205, 


2 Carr's 82; Braddock’s 17, 
8 Trans. RAS, vol ti, Plato V.; sec ofso Carr's plate with the same number. 
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another figure, perhaps a female, and above them in the corners 
are two amalier Sgures of Gandharvas. 

On the back wall adjoining this Varaha sculpture is a singularly 
interesting representation of Sri or Gaja Lakshmi, seated on a lotus 
flower, with her foet on the sepals of it, and two elephants above 
receiving pots of water from two female attendants on each eide and 
pouring it on the goddess. The oxecution of this sculpture does 
not seem remarkable for its excellence. Tho interest lies in the 
fact of its being the first known example of this Goddess appearing 
in a Hinda garb. As above pointed out (p. 72) we know of somo 
20 examples of her appearance in Buddhist monuments from tho 
time of the Tope of Bharhut 3.c. 150, to 6th or 7th contury in tho 
Panjab. From this time to the present day she is one of the most 
frequently represented deities of the Hindu pantheon, but does not 
afterwards, so far as is known, appeat on Buddhist monumente, 

To the right of the shrine is a somewhat similar soulpturo, but 
porbaps it may rather be considered as a representation of Durga; 
though the Sankha and discus rather belong to Lakshmi, four armed, 
with umbrella over hor head, a deer over her loft shoulder, and a tiger 
over the other, whilo four gana, one with asword, attond her. Below 
to the right is a suppliant, and on the left a man grasping his long 
hair with ono hand and a long sword with the other, as if about to 
cout off his locks.! 

On the right or south end of this cavo is a reprosentation of the 
result of the Waman, or dwarf Avatira, differing from similer sculp- 
tures at Badimi inasmuch that the euppliants are omitted bofore the 
principal figure, which represents Vishnu with eight arms as Trivi- 
krame or the three stepper, taking the first step by which according 
to tho legend he deprived Maha Bali of the dominion of the earth. 
The local pandits regard the figure seated at the right foot of 
Trivikrama' as Maha Bali, and the one behind him as his minister 
Sukrachérya. On the return of the wall and on each side of tho 
shrine are male dwirpélas or doorkeepers, but inside there is only 
a bench without any figure or image in it. 

10, 11. These two caves are close together on the west side of 
the rocks and face W.N.W. towards the last-mentioned pair of 
Rathas. The northern one is an unfinished cave about 36 feet long 





1 Carr, Plate VIIL, Fiz. 1. ? Grrr, Plute VII. Fig. 1. 
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and 10 deep, with four lion pillars blocked out in front (similar to 
Cave G) which is not far to the south of this, A largo recess is aleo 
roughly hewn out in the back. 

‘The other (11) ia about 34 fest in length by 15 fect deep, and 
has four square and octagon pillars in front, with a second row 
inside, 16 sided, with capitals similar to those of the Raths, with 
brackets above, but no abacus ovor the torus, 

In the back are five cells, three of them with stops leading up to 
the doors, which have male dwirpalas by their jambs. Over the 
doors is m projecting cornice with a drip on which are carvod 
Chaitya window ornaments each with a hoad within it, 

All tho cells havo had dingams in them, which are now removed. 

12, Kotikal Mandapa.' 

Ono hundred and twenty yards to tho north-east of the last iaa 
third cave on this west side of the rocks. Like the last, tho two 
pillars in front are square below and above, and octagonal in tho 
middle with brackets only roughly blocked out. It has only ono 
shrine which is empty ; but the door has a female dwirpélas on 
each sido, indicating that (like Draupadi’s Ratha) it was dedicated 
to a goddess or Sokti. Over the door is a plain drip, no friczo but 
with small square holes countersunk in the rock as if a woodon 
verandah wore once intended and perhaps oxecuted, 

At first sight the style of this cave, externally, looks older than 
the others, and it may be so, but can hardly be removed from them 
by any groat interval, and tho contrast between the outer and tho 
inner rows of pillura asin Cave 11 seems to be in favour of its being 
of about the samo ago. If ite outer appearance only wero taken 
into account it would be difficult not to believe that it was tho 
oldest: cave here. 

18, Kapul Iswars.-Proceeding from this to tho north-east, we 
reach three shrines joined together cut in tho face of the rock, with 
slender pilasters at tho sides of thoir doors, and by each arc dwArpilas 
with high, poaked caps: thoso to the loft aro bearded. Tho cornice 
or drip is ornamented with Chaitya-window sculptures, each con- 
taining a head, and the fagade abovo is carved in the usual Rathn 
style. On tho rock to the right or south of these is an eight-armed 
Durga, standing on a buffalo’s head. 


+ Cer, No. 52. 
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Above thia niche is a richly carved lintcl, 60 absolutely identical 
with the one over the doorway of Draupadi’s Rath (woodcut No. 27). 
that there hardly is any doubt that they are of the same age, almost, 
it might be supposed, that they were carved by the same sculptor. 

In the left shrine is Siva, four-armed, woaring a deep necklace of 
large beads, rather balls, crossing on his breast, attended by two 
worshippers and two of his dwarf gana, one with a sword and tho 
other with an offering. The central shin» is sculpturod in nearly 
the same way, and the third contains Vishnu, similarly accompanied. 
Or was it intended that the first should be Brahmi? Ito, it 
would only bo another instance of a favourito habit at that ago of 
represonting the triad, as manifested in tho Lankeswara cavo in 
the flank of the rock of Kailisa at Eluré and olsowhere,’ In front 
of this cave is a great stone bowl. 

On tho east side of this aamo rock are carved an clophant, about 
5 foot high, a monkey, and a poacock, with the heads of threo 
amaller elephants. 

Quarrying operationa are now going on quito close to this, if 
they have not already destroyed theso shrinos. 

18, Tho above exhausts tho cavos in the ridgo, but to the south 
of the “Shore pagoda” are two rocks, cach with  recoss hewn 
in its west side, The northern one is surrounded by Yall or Str- 
dla heads, like the one at Satiwankuppam, to bu describod hero- 
after, and the other has ono great Yali faco above, and othor figures 
round tho front. Before it lies a large lion conchant on a stonv, 
and on tho back of tho rock is carved # horse, aud a grent clephant's 
head with a erauil cell over itas at Saliwankuppam. The carving 
inside is 80 abraded as to be unrocognisable, 

North from tho structural pagoda is another little shrine or cell 
in a rock. 


SaLIWwANKUPPAM. 


Threo miles north from tho last, among tho sand on tho sca 
beach, some rocks crop up, in twe of which cells have beon cut. 
One ia a cave-temple called the Atichandéswara Mandapa, but 





1Col. Mackensio made three careful drawings of these Agures, which aro ia hi 
solumeon the Antiquitlesof Maha Bali Puram iu tho India Loure Library, Nos. 15, 16, 
and 17, Thera reems Tittle doult that they are intended to reprosont the Hindu trina 
but iu a very pure and simple form. 
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it ig entirely filed up with sand which drifts into it from the shore. 
It contains some inscriptions; on the end walls are two copies in 
different alphabetical characters of one agreeing gonorally with that 
in the Ganeéa temple, but differing in the fifth Sloke, which reads:— 

“ Atiranachandra, lord of kings, built this place called Atirana- 
chandeswara.” 

On the frieze above the entrance, also in each of the two elpha- 
betical characters, is the word—“ Atiranachands-Pallava.” 

This Atiranachands-Palleva was in all probability one of the 
Pallava kings of Kaichi (Konjiveram); but until some advance has 
been made in translating the inscriptions with which the Madras 
Prosidency abounds we must remain in ignorance of his date. Vina- 
yAditya Satyaéraya in 694 .v. claims to have subjugated them.’ 
Dr. Burnell (Pal., 2nd ed. p. 37 and Plate XII.) ascribes the elder 
character to a.p. 700, i.¢., the Ratha character, but the style of tho 
characters in his grants differs from either of Atiranachandn’s 
inscriptions, and it was only in the eighth or ninth century, a0- 
cording 1o Ellis,* that the country was conquered by the Chélas 
to whom the Pallavas were afterwards tributary. 

The cell contains s lingam. 

Not far from this is an inseription on a rock, dated “in tho 
37th year of Tribhuvana-Viradeva,” otherwiso called Vira Chéla 





‘No. 40. Front of Cave ot Saliwankuppam, from x Photograph. 


1 Ind, Ant. VIL. 308 ; also IL. 272; II]. 1523 V. 164, 
» See also a paper by E. Burnouf in Journal Asiatique, 2a vol, of 1828, p. 241. 
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Deva (p. 140), which is believed to coincide with av. 1116, or 
thereabouts. 

The other cave is more accessible than that mentioned above. It 
is only @ small cell cut out of a rock, with nino simhe or Yalt heads 
round the front of it (woodcut No. 40), and small simhas rampant 
in front of each jamb. 

It ia a curious development of the idea of the Tiger cave at 
Katak (woodeut No. 12). Thoro can be no doubt that the same 
fantaay governed both, but the steps that connect the two havo 
been lost during the seven or eight centuries that elapsed between 
their excavation. ig 

To the left of it aro two miniature cells ovor elephants’ heads, 


Great Bas-Revter. 


Thore still remains to be described ono of tho most remarkeble 
antiquities of tho place, which, though rock-cut, can neither be 
classed among the templos nor the caves. It is, in fact, a great 
bas-relief carved in two groat masses of rock, and extonding nearly 
90 feet north and south, with an averago height of about 30 feot. It 
is popularly known as Arjuna’s ponance from the figuro of Sanyasi 
standing on one leg, and holding his arms over his head, which is 
generally assumed to represent that horo of tho Mahabharata, but 
without more authority than that which applies his name with 
that of his brothers and sister io tho Rathas above described.’ 

The most prominent figure in tho southern half of tho rock is 
that of a god four-armed, probably Siva, but his emblems are so 
defacod that it ix difficult to feel sure which god is represented ; 
‘but the attendant gana and generally tho accompaniments mako 
this nearly certain. On hie loft is the omaciated figure of 2 man 
doing penance, just referred to. Below him is a small ono-storeyed 
temple, not unlike Draupadi’s Ratha, but further removed frum tho 
original utilitarian typo, and of a more architectural design. In 
the cell is seen an image apparently of Vishyu, to which an old 





1 Tho bartelief ie very fairly roprosentod in the Trans, R.A.8, voli, in Plates I. 
and IL, Fig. }, that sooompeny Dr. Babington’s paper, ‘They aro reproducet in Carr's 
Compilation under the same numbers, I possess bosides numerous photography of it 
Ly Dr, Hunter, Capt, Lyon, Mr. Nicholas, and others, which enables mo to bear testi- 
mony to the geueral corretaess uf Dr, Babington’s drawings, 
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devotes on the left land, said to represent Dronacharya, ia offering 
worship, with anothor @ little lower on the right. Besides those 
there ara some 13 or 14 human beings, men and women, life size, 
represented in this southern half, some six or seven gana or dwarfs, 
usually attendant on Siva, as many gandharvas or harpies, flying 
figures, the upper part of whose bodies are human, the lower 
oxtremities those of birds with claws.‘ In addition to these there 
are liona, deer, hares, monkoys, and birds; and if the lower part of 
the rock had been complete like everything here, itis loft unfinishod 
—it would have contained a whole menagerio of animala. 

Tho upper part of the right half bas-relief contains some 20 
figures of men and women with the same admixture of animals, 
gaudbarvas, and gana, like those on the southern half, all hurrying 
towards tho contre, where the principal object of worship was 
ovidently placed. The lowor part of this half is occupied by two 
elephants, » malo and fomalo, life size, with four young ones, which 
are us perfect representations of those animals aa wore probubly 
ever exooutoed in stone. 

In the contre on a projecting ledge, betwoon these two groat masses 
of rock, once stood the statue of the groat Nagi Raja, who was the 
principal personage for whose honour this great bas-relief was de- 
signed. ‘I'he upper part of tho figuro, above 5 feet in height, was 
that of & man overshadowed by a great seven-headed serpent hood 
{woodcut No, 41), below tho figure was thatofaserpent. ‘The upper 
part has fallen, but still remains on the ground, the lower part is 
atill attachod to the rock. Bolow him is his wife, abont 7 foot in 


1 Phono occur frequently at Sauchi (Tree and Serpent Horship, Plates XXV4 
XXVI, XXVIL, XXVIIL, and posein XXLV., Figs, 1 ani 2, and ia all Buddhist 
sculptures, though grnerslly in a different form from those here representet. Avo in 
the wall paintings in the Ajayt4 Caves; they are called Kinnaras, 

2 It was ovident that the hoad of tho Nag Réja had fallen from the accident of its 
position, the artists having placed it in the contre, where it could have a shadow belind 
it, bat where it had no support. I consoquently wrote to my friend Dr, Ltunter to try 
and find it, With tho assistance of the then Madras Government he removed tho sand, 
aul found it lying where it fell. I afterwards made spplication to the Government to 
have it replaced, which could caaily be done, and 60 give meaning to the whole bas 
relief, This, I undorstoad from my friend Mr, Campbell Joknstone, who took out: my 
application, wan also sinctioned aud ordered to be carried out, bat from photoyerupils 
recently recoived it appeare not only that this kus not been donc, hnt that the Lust lus 
boon remored from whore it otiginally stood after its recovery. 
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hoight, but with a hood of only threa serpent heads, and below her 
again a simple head of a cobra. On either 
hand are other figures with serpent hoods, 
and men and animals, among which may be 
remarked a cat standing on its hind legs, 
and all doing homage to the great Naga 
Raja. 

Evon if this great bas-relief does not afford 
na much information regarding the rock-cut 
architecture of Eastern India, it has at loast 
tho merit of fixing almost beyond cavil the 
ngo of tho various objecta of interest at 
Mahdvallipur. The sculptures, for instance, i 
of Cavo No. XXIV. at Ajanti, sre so nearly ¢,No{l, Head of Nags Nast 
idontical that their ago cannot be far apart. wiper. 

Wo have in these the same flying figuros, male and fomalo, the 
samo Kinnaras (harpies), the same etyle of sculpture in every respoct, 








No, 42, Capital from Cave XXIV. at Ajanf, from a Photograph. 


and auch as is not found either before or afterwards. As this 
Ajanta cave is only blocked ont, and only finished in parts, it ia 
probably the latest oxcavation thore, and may therefore with certainty 
be assumed to belong to the seventh century of our cra, and moat 
probably the latter half of it. Tho sculptures, too, at Eluri and 
elsewhere, whore age has boen ascertained, when comparod with this 
bns-rolief, ao fully confirm this, and all we learn, from other sources, 
that the date of rock-ceut monuments at Mahévallipur can hardly 
now be considered as doubtful. 


Tf it were not that this work is expressly limited to the rock-cut 
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examples of Indian architecture, fow things would be more instructive 
for the history, of Dravidian architecture at least, than to describe 
also the structural examplos of this place. The temple on the shore 
is not only one of tho moat elegant but one of the oldest examples 
of the style. It is small, measuring only about 60 feet east and west 
and about 50 feet in height, and simulates 4 five-storeyed Vihara, 
though with considerable deviation from the forms originally used 
by the Buddhists and copied so literally in the Raths at this place. 
Ite details had become at the timo it was erected so far convention- 
alised that it is not at first sight oasy to detect the wooden original 
in all parte, and the genoral outline had become taller and more 
elegant than in the Raths. It haa also the advantage, so rare in 
the south, of being all in stone. In nine instances out of ten only 
tho lower storey, which is always perpendicular, is in stone. Tho 
upper or pyramidal parts are in brickwork plastered or in terra- 
cotta or some lighter material. In this example the whole is in 
stone, and though weather worn from its being within the reach of 
the surf, it still retains its outlino with sufficient sharpness to show 
what its original form must have been. 

Its age probably is about the 8th or 9th century, and if ao is the 
earliest known structural temple in the Dravidian regions. It cor~ 
tainly ig older than the Krishna Mantapa or than the frustum of 
a Vimana above the Yamapuri cave, at this place, and very con- 
siderably older than the present village temple, which is still uscd 
for worship by the inhabitants of Mahvollipur. 

This last probably belongs to the 12th or 13th century, and though 
comparatively modern, is an unusually elegant specimen of the class, 
and if illustrated, with the other antiquities of the place, would afford 
@ complete history of the style during the six or seven centuries in 
which it flourished in the greatest perfection. As before mentioned 
it is one of the few temples that adopt the atraight ridged form of 
Bhima's Rath, instead of the domical termination of the pyramid as 
exemplified in the Arjuna and Dharmardja Raths. It has, however, 
a smaller temple alongside of it in the same enclosure, which follows 
the more usual patterns. Together they make a very perfect pair of 
temples, and notwithstanding their difference in age their details are 





1 A view of it will be fount in my Picturesque Hustrations of Indian Architecture, 
VL. XVLIL, with description. 
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80 little altered that there is no difficulty in tracing all their forms 
back to the Raths from which they were derived. 


Kenomvi, 


Ata place called Kulumilu, half way between Tinnevelly and 
Strivelliputtar, about 30 miles distant from each, there exist a 
number of rock-cut sculptures and temples, which if properly 
examined and described might prove of considerable interest. At 
present they are only known from Capt. Lyons’ photographs, and as 
no dimensions are given and the inscriptions are still untranslated, 
it is difficult to say much about them. 

On one side of the hill they all belong to the Jaina religion, and 
conaiat (photos. 337, 388, and 339) of a great number of Jaina figures 
of various sizes, and differently accompanied which were originally 
intended to be protected by a wooden roof, which has now dis- 
appeared. They are not of great beauty or antiquity, probably 
the 11th or 12th century. Indoed they are of ao little interest, 
that the place would hardly be worth mention, wero it not that on 
the other side of the hill there is a little rock-cut tomple dedicated 
to Siva which is a gom of ita class. It ia almost counterpart of the 
upper part of the Sikhara of the Kailas at Eluri, and consequently 
probably of the same age. It is, however, even more elaborately 
sculptured than even that famg 1s templo, and taken altogether it is 
perhaps, as faras it goss, as \ 4a specimen of its style as is to bo 
found in India, It is, howev\ ; liko most things in the south, 
unfinished, and its cell untonant Still it is so beautiful that it is 
to be regretted that more is not known about it, especially as it 
probably is not unique, but other specimens of the class may be 
found in that neighbourhood when looked for. 


Conciuston. 


Although it is evident from the preceding investigation that these 
Eastern caves cannot compete—as previously hinted—oither in 
extent or in magnificence, with the rook-cut temples found on tho 
‘Western side of India, still it results from en examination of their 
peculiarities, that they are far from being devoid of interost in 





* Photographs of Ancicut Arch, tx Southern India, Nos, 337 to 842. 
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themselves, and are, in somo respects, of almost equal importance for 
the goneral history of architecture in India, as their rivala in tho Wost, 
Notwithstanding thoir comparative insignificance, the evidence do- 
tived from the Behar caves, proves more distinctly than anything 
else that hes yet come to light, at what time, and in what manner, 
cavos were first excavated in India for religious purposes. They also 
afford direct and positive proof, that before Agoka’s time, in the 
middle of the third century before Christ, all the caves used by 
Bnddhists were mere natural caverns very slightly, if at all, im- 
proved by art. They also tend, by inference, to confirm the postulate, 
that before Agoka’s time stone was rarely, if at all used in India 
for purely architectural purposes. If what has been said above, is 
borne out by subsequent investigations, it results that the Pipala 
cave at Rajgir, and its accompanying Baithak, aro not only the 
oldest: buildings known to exist in India, but the most characteristic 
of the stato of architectural art in the pre-Mauryan age. If this is 
sustained, ita importance can hardly be overrated, as affording a 
firm basis for all further investigations into the origin of stone 
architecture aud cave excavation in India, On the whole from the 
evidence, on these points, obtained from an examination of tho Eastern 
caves is more complete than any derived from those in the West. 

‘The Orissa caves are not so important in a historical point of view, 
but they seem to illustrate Buddhist art at a period when such 
illustrations aro most valuable, and they supplement what is found 
in the Western caves in a mannor that is most satisfactory. Taken 
together they afford a picture of the arts of architecture and sculp- 
ture as they existed in India immediately before and after the 
Christian ora, which is full of interest, but which could hardly be 
considered as complote without tho information to be derived from 
theso Eastern examples. 

The groatest interest, however, of these explorations among the 
Eastern rock-cut temples, arises from the discovery at Mahdvalli- 
pur of what may fairly bo called a petrified Buddhist village. The 
great difficulty that has hitherto been experienced in investigating 
the history of Buddhist architecture in India has arison from the 
fact that though we havo hundreds on hundreds of caves and rock- 
cut examples, we have—with the exception of one or two topes—not 
ono single structural example in the length and breadth of the land, 
and it consequently was most difficult to realise the externa] appear- 
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ance of the buildings. By tho aid, however, of the Mahavallipur 
Baths, and the clumsy attempt to copy a Buddhist vihara in the cave 
at Undavilli, we are now enabled to understand to a very great 
extent, not only tho appearance but the construction of all the 
varied forms of Buddhist architectural art. The Raths belong, 
unfortunately, to a late age, it must be confessed, but still before it 
had entirely passed away. 

Another almost equally important result for the general history 
of Indian Architecture, is obtainéd from a knowledge of the forms 
of the Raths at Mahavallipur and of the caves at Undavilli, It may 
now be said with confidence that we know for certain the origin of 
the Dravidian style of architecture, and the date when it was first 
introduced in the South, and we can also explain whence its most 
characteristic features were derived, and why they were adopted. 
All these points were little known before, and stili less understood. 

Té may be said, with some truth perhaps, that there is very little 
that is new in all this; but » good deal of it was known only very 
hazily. The great advantage obtained from these investigations into 
the Eastern caves is, that we may now feel confident that wo know 
exactly how and when Buddhist architecture was first introduced, 
and with the assistance of the Western cuves can follow its progress 
step by step till its decline and extinction in the seventh or eighth 
contury, after an oxistence of noarly 1,000 years. 1+ is something 
oo, to be able to vay that wo know when and how the Dravidian 
style arose, though wo have not and never had uny difficulty in tracing 
ita history trom the sevonth or eighth century till the present day. It 
is true we have not yet been able to discovor tho origin of the 
curvilinear Sikhara or gpire of Indo-Aryan style of the north of 
India, with its accompanying peculiarities. | When, however, so 
tnuch has been done, we may fool confident that before long, that 
last remaining obscurity that still clouds the history of Indian Arcbi- 
tecture may, too, vvontually disappear. 


¥ 132, 


PART If, 


CAVE TEMPLES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


PART I. 





CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION, 


Ir there had been no other examples of Cave Tomplos in India 
than those described in the preceding pages, the subject of its rock- 
cut architecturo, though intoresting to local antiquaries and those 
specially connected with Indian matters, would hardly have been 
deemed of sufficient importance to attract attention in Europo. Tho 
caves in Behar are too small and insignificant to claim ospecial 
notice, oxcept from their hearing on the general history of tho 
anbject. Those in Orissa, thongh larger and more elaborately 
finished, are too much isolated in their character to be of much 
value, except when studied in connexion with more extensive groups; 
while those in the Madras presidency are interesting more from 
their bearing on the past history of Buddhist architecture in the 
north, and on the future of the Dravidian style in the south, than from 
sny peculiar merit of their own. When, howovor. these eastern 
eavos are taken in connexion with the whole subject, as we now 
know it, they become invaluable, as throwing light on the general 
history of cave architecture in India, and receive o reflected light 
from the western caves, which increases their importance to an 
extent they could hardly claim for thomselves. When wo turn to 
the Western caves the case is widely different. Wo thero find ot 
least one thousand excavations of various sorts and dimonsions, 
Some of great sizo and of the most elaborate architecture, and all 
having a distinct meaning and bearing on the general history of 
architecture. When their story is carefully examined it appeare 
that they are spread pretty evenly over more than 1,000 yeara of 
the darkest, though most interesting, period of Indian history, and 
throw s light upon it ss great or greater than can be derived from 
any other source. In addition to these claims to attention the 
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western caves afford the most vivid illustration of the rise and 
progress of all the three great religions that prevailed in India in 
the carly centuries of our era and before it. They show clearly how 
the Buddhist religion rose and spread, and how its form afterwards 
became corrupt and idolatrous. They explain how it consequently 
came to be superseded by the nearly cognate form of Jainism and 
the antagonistic devolopment of the revived religion of the 
Brahmons. All this too is done in » manner more vivid and more 
authentic than can be obtained from any other mode of illustration 
now available. 

With all these claims to attention it is hardly to be wondered at 
that the western caves have attracted the attention of the learned 
both in Tndia and in Europe from a very early period of their 
comexion with the East, and that a detailed statistical account of 
them may still be considered as a desideratum, which it is hoped 
this work may to some extent at lonat supply. 


Tt is not easy at first sight to account for the extremely rapid 
extension of Cave architecture in the West of India as comparod 
with that in the East. Behar was the cradle of the religion that 
first adopted this monumental form, not any part of Wostern 
India, while it will probably be admitted the Buddhists were tho first 
to introduce this form of architecture on both sides of the country. 
At the same time there seems no reason for supposing that Buddhism 
in any form existed in the West before missionaries were sent there 
hy Asoka, after the convocation held by him in the seventeonth year of 
his reign, as detailed above (ante, p. 17). Before this time there ia 
certainly no evidence to show that the inhabitants of the Western 
Ghats were dwellers in caves or used the rook for any monumental 
or religious purpose, but immediately afterwards they seem to have 
commenced excavating it and continued to do so uninterruptedly 
for a long serioa of years. 

It has been suggested that as the Egyptian rock-cut temples aro 
principally in Upper Egypt above the Cataract and in Nubia, that 
their comparative proximity to India may have been the cause of this 
form being adopted there. The distance of date, however, between the 
latest Egyptien and carliest Indian examples quite precludes this 
idea. Besides the fact that no similarity of any detail can be traced 
‘between them, and there seoms no other country which could have 
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influenced India in this respect. On the whole the explanation of 
the phenomenon is probably the prosaic fact that the trap rocks which 
overlie the country and form the hill sides everywhere in the Weat are 
exceptionally well suited for the purpose. They lie everywhere hori- 
zontally. Are singularly uniform in their conformation, and have 
alternating strata of harder and softer rocks which admit of caves 
being interpolated between them with singular facility, and they are 
everywhere impervious to moisturo. 

With auch a material it is little wonder that once it waa uuggostad, 
tho inhabitants of the Western Ghats early seized upon tho idea of 
erecting permanent quasi eternal temples for the practioe of the rites 
of their new religion, in substitution for tho perishable woodon stritc- 
tures they had hitherto employer, and once the fashion was adopted 
wo ought not to be surprised it became so generally prevalent nor 
that it continued in use so long. 

At the same time it may be observed that under the circumstances 
the amount of labour expended in excavating a rock-cut templo in so 
suitable a material is probably less than would be required to orect a 
similar building in quarried stone. If we take, for instance, oven such, 
an elaborate temple as the Kailasa or Kura, it will be found that the 
cubic contents of the temples Jeft standing is about equal to tho 
amount of material quarried out of the pit in which it atands, It is 
at the same time evident that it would be much less expensive to chip 
and throw out to spoil this amount of material, than to quarry it 
at a distance and carry it to the temple, and then how it and raigo 
it to the place whore it was wanted. The amount of carving and 
ornament being, of course, the same in both cases. It is notso easy 
to make & comparison in the case of a Chaitya cave or a vihara, but 
on the whole it is probable that excavating them in the rock would 
generally prove cheaper than building them on the plain. If this is 
80, it is evident that the quasi eternity of the one offered such advan- 
tagos in auch a climate over any ephemeral structure they could 
erect elsewhere, that we ought not to be surprised at its gonoral 
adoption. The proof that they exercised a wise discretion in doing 
this, lies in the fact that though we have in the west of India nearly 
a thousand rock-cut temples belonging to the Buddhist, Brahmanical, 
and Jaina religions, we have only one or two structural examples 
erected in the same region at the very end of the period of time to 
which these caves belong. 
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There are in Western India upwards of fifty groups of rock-excava- 
tions, belonging to the three great secte—Buddhiste, Brahmans, and 
Jains,—und of these the great majority are within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency, or on its immediate borders. Bosides thoso 
there are a few insignificant groups in Sindh, the Panjab, Beluchis- 
tan, and Afghanistan. 

Geographically the Cave-Temples aro distributed very irregularly, 
but the principal localities in which they exist may be enume- 
rated as follows :— 

1. In the province now known as KaAthiawar—the ancient Sau- 
rishtrA, forming the peninsular portion of Gujarat, betweon tho 
Gulfs of Khambay and Kachh,—there are about half-a-dozon groups 
of caves scattered along the ranges of hills that run parallel to ita 
routhern coast. In these groups there are about 140 separate exca- 
vations. 

2, In the islands of Salsette and Elephanta clore to Bombay there 
are at least. 180 cavea,—all within 9 miles north or routh of the head 
of the Bombay harbour at Trombay, where stood the old town of 
Chémula—probably the great mart known to the early Alexandrian 
merchants as Semylla or Timula.’ 

3. Not qnito 80 miles from Bombay as the crow flies, a little to 
tho north of cast, is the old city of Junnar—probably the Tagarn of 
Ptolemy and the Periplis-—round which are several groups con- 
taining not less than 120 separate caves, while at Harischandragad, 
Pulu Sonala, and Nanaghat, about 16 miles to the wert of it, there 
are togother about 25 more. 

4, About 50 miles east of Bombay and 42 south-west of Junnar is 
Karlé, where there exists one of the finest Buddhist Cave Temples in 
India, and within a radius of little more than 20 miles from it are 
about 60 caves, several of them of special interest. 

5. A line drawn southwards from Poona noarly parallel to the 
Western Ghats or Sahyadri Hills, psases through groups at Sirwal 
‘Wai, and KarhAd, embracing about 80 caves. 

6, Along the Konkan, on the western side of the same range, 
between the hills and the sea, at Kuda, Mhay, Chipalun, &. tho 
number of caves may be estimated at 60 more. 


» Ptolemy (Geog. VIL. i. 65 VISIT. xxvi. 8) writes Senda, and (I. xvii. 4) Taos: 
and the author of the Periplus Mar, Airyth. (§ 58) Xquitda 5 ser below, p. 205.) 
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7, Within a distance st most of 50 miles from the railway leading 
from Bombay to Nagpur, and lying almost in a straight line between 
‘Nasik and Patur, 20 miles east of Akola, are the important groups of 
‘Nasik, Ankai, Elura, Aurangabad, and Ajanta, with others of loss 
note, numbering about 150 caves, 

8, About 250 miles E.9.E. from Bombay, and 130 W.N.W. from 
Haidarabad ia the small villago of Karusi, where, and at Dhirasinwa, 
40 miles to the west, and Kalyina—the old Chalukya capital 30 
milos south-east from it,—there are about 120 caves, some of con- 
siderable dimensions, though others are small and insignificant, 

9. On the north of the Narmada in Malwa are the groups at Bigh, 
Dhamnar, and Kolvi—neither of great importance; and, lastly, far 
to the south, on the banks of the Malaprabhi in Belgaum district 
are the caves of Bidami and Aiholé, architecturally among the 
most interesting Brahmanical groups in India, especially o8 affording 
a fixed date, by which that of others can he compared. 

This brings np the total to about 900 caves, and there are 9 few 
of little note scattered in ones and twos over the same area, so that 
wo may safely estimate tho total of known caves in tho West 
at over 900; besides many which have not yet heon visited by any 
European, and of which consequently no rocord exists. 

These aro divided primarily into three classes according to the 
sects by whom or for whose use they were hewn out, viz., Buddhists, 
Brahmans, and Jains. The carliost examplos we havo belong to the 
Buddhists, and date from the middle of the third contury n.c., but 
excavations helonging to this sect, oxtend from that dato down to 
near the end of the seventh century of our era, thus ranging through 
betwoen nine or ten centurios. They are also tho most numerous 
class, fully 75 per cent. of the whole being Buddhist caves. 

The next, in order of time, are those of the Brahmans, whether 
Saiva or Vaishnava, which range from about the fourth to tho 
eighth century of our ora, or perhaps later. Of the whole, about 
18 per cent. of the excavations are Brahmanical, but a large 
proportion of them are of very considerable dimonsions, but, oxeept. 
at Karnal, and some scattered caves in the Satard district, few of 
them are smal], whereas among the early Buddhist caves there are 
many which are insignificant. 

Lastly, there are the Jaina Cave-Temples, which are much less 
numerous than those of oither of the preceding sects, and of which 
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the earliest may belong to the fifth or sixth century, and the latest 
perbapa to the twelfth, they are the least numerous of all, not ex- 
seeding four per cent. of the whole. 

We may thus estimate their numbers 28 follows :— 


Buddhist excavations - - : + about 720 
Brohmanicol =~ 2 329-  = ey, «180 
Jaina - - - " a5? 


If to these we add the Eastern caves, describud in the first part 
of this work, it may safely be assumed that the Rock-cut Templos of 
India, known at the present day, amount to more than a thousand 
separate excavations. 

All auch excavations, it will be understood, wore for religious 
purposes, some being temples—Chaityas, or Halls devoted solely 
to worship, others monasteries, or Vibiras consisting of a hall for 
assembly, sometimes with an inner shrine for worship, and with cells 
for monks; some were Dharmaéalas, with or without cells, where 
councils or assemblios were hold; while in the more complete Bud- 
dhist establishments thero were, first, tho temple; secondly, one or 
moro monastic halls with surrounding cells; and occasionally also 
separate dwellings, or hermitages for ascetic monks. 

For purposes of description, these works may be classified as 
follows :— 

J.—Boppuisr Cave-Trurtes may be divided into two great classes : 
first, those which were executed, so far as can be judged from atylo 
or inscriptions, before the Christian ora or during the first century 
after it. These belong to the Hinfydna sect and are generally plain 
in style, aud are devoid of images of Buddha for worship. 

1L.—Boupoutsr Cave-Tsmpnzs belonging to the MahAyana sect of a 
date subsequent to the year 4.p. 100, after which images of Buddha 
first began to appear. These images gradually in the course of time 
supersede the earlier digoba or relic-shrine, until, in the latest 
examples, tho personages represented become numerous, and the 
pre-eminence of Buddha himeelf seems to have been threatened 
‘by the growing favour for Avalékitééwara Bédhisattwa, who, in 


2 ‘Tho Jains excavations in the réck at Gwalior extend down to the 14th wnd 16th 
centuries, but as thrso are not ineludod in the limits of the Borabay Presidency, they are 
omitted in the above cnumeration, bnt will be noticed further on, after thove in the 
‘west have been doncribed, They consist of upwards of 50 separate excavations, bat 
all of very modern dite, 
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Nepal, under the better known name of Padmapini, had become the 
favourite divinity of the populace. 

TI. —Tuz Branmanica, Caves: The Brahmans were probably first 
Jed to excavate Cave-Temples in imitation of the Buddhists, and as 
a means of pressing their candidature for a larger share of popular 
favour. Their works are very similar to the later Buddhist Vibiras, 
only without the sido cells for monks—such being unnecessery in 
what were meant only as places of public worship for a religion in 
which monasticism was not an element. The shrine is usually in 
the back wall of the Vaishnava temples, but in those of the S’aiva 
sect it is generally brought forward into the cave with a Pradakshind 
or passage for circumambulation round about it. 

IV.—Tus Jaina Caves are the least numerous, but among them 
are one or two very fine ones. They also are on the plan of the” 
Buddhist Vibaras, sometimes with cells in the walls, but more dis- 
tinguished by numerous figures of their Tirthafkaras or Jinas, who 
hfld the same place in their system aa the various Buddhas do in 
that of the Buddhist sect. Tho Jains are now divided into two 
sections; the Svetimbaras or whito-robed community, who aro of 
more recent origin than tho Buddhists,’ and the Digambaras or 
naked Jains, who are generally understood to be an older sect than 
the followers of Buddha. It is to this latter division that all the 
Jaina caves ‘belong, and as yet, with the exception of a small late 
group in the extreme south of the Peninsula, they have been found 
only in the Dekhan and Rejputane, or in the region ruled over by 
the Rathors or Balharis and Chalukyas. 


Otassirication of Buppaiet Monomenrs. 

The various objects of Buddhist architecture may be catalogued 
us consisting of :—}. Stipas or Topes; 2. Ornamental Raile, which 
however are found only in connexion with stépas, pillara, sacred 
trees, and temples; 3. Stambbsas or Lats; 4. Chaitya-halls or 
temples; 5. Viharas or monasteries (including Bhikshu-grihas or 
hermitages) ; and 6. Podhis or cisterns. 

1. Srdpa, from a root meaning “to heap,” “to erect,” is applied 
to any pilo or mound, as to @ funeral pile, hence it comes to be 
applied to » Tumulus erected over any of the sacred relics of 
Buddha, or on spots consecrated as the scenes of his acts, Such 





2 Stan, Julien's Mer. sur les Cont. Ove. 1., 168, 164. 
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were the Stipas erected by Afoke all over northern India, and the 
great Dagobas raised in Ceylon in early times.' But not only for 
Buddha himself, bat also for the Sthaviras or Théros,—the elders 
of the Buddhist religion, were stipas erected ; and, in later timos, 
probably for even ordinary monks, Moreover, when the relics of 
Buddha became objects of worship, as they did even before the 
time of Aéoka, it became necessary that they should be exhibited 
in some way to the congregation, on some sort of altar or receptacle 
called a dhdtugarbha ov dhdtugopa, abbreviated into Dagaba or 
Dagoba and Dagopa.* Stfpa hag been corrupted into the Anglo- 
indian word “Tope,” which is generally applied to such of those 
monuments as aro structural and outside caves,—as Dagobe usually 
denotes those in cavea or attached to them, and hewn out of tho 
solid rock.* 


3 The origin of the domieal formn of all the stupas in India, hex never yet beon 
matinfactorily oxptuined, It ix not derived from am earthen tumulug, liko the tombgof 
the Etruseans, or it would, like them, have been » straight-lined cone, Nor was it 
from « Dome of construction, as nono such existed in India when tho earliest examples 
npurently, only be capinl from such model na tho 
tonts of the Tartars or Kirghis, which all, ro far as we know, always wore domienl, and 
with @ low circular drum, very like thove of the Topes (seo Yule's Marco Polos vol. in 
woodcuts, pp. 247, 895) J. F. 

2 Turnour derives this word from dhéda, a relic, aml gabban, 0 carket, receptacle, or 
shrine; Wilnon (As. Het, vol. xvii. p. 605) from deka, “the body,” und gepmy whut 
prenerves.” ‘Tho Chaitya, or the furm of Stipa weaully fond in the Caves, consists of 
n short, wide cylinder or plinth, supporting @ bigh dome, on which stand» » aquate 
neck, usually carved on the four rides, sarmountod by » capital consisting of n number: 
of ful tiles, each overlapping the one below it, and on this stands the chhatri, or 
umbrella, ‘Tho most importaut fealare ix the dome called the garhha; tho neck or 
gala represents o box to contain a relic, and at BhAjé it is quite hollow ; the capital or 
torana forms the lid of thie box, and nceved the purpoxo apparently of a small table of 
shelf, on which relics wero displayed in small crystal carkots, over which hung tho 
umbrella. In Nepal the gala is always marked with two eyes, or a face, and over tho 
capital rises n npiro called chtigamani—* tho crest jewel”—of thirteen grades, typical of 
13 Biueanas, or heavens of the Buddhists, and the palus or finial which terminates it 
represents the Akenishths Bhuvans, or highest heaven of Adi Buddha, In Burma the 
finisl of the spire is called Ht, and popularly “Tos,” a torm which hua fequently 
been appliod to the capital of any chaitya (eee Woodcut, No, 48, page 227). 

4 The Diigobs is the symbol of Buddha, juntas the Tree or Lion and thu Wheel are pro- 
‘ably the nymbols of the Assembly and the Law—the triratna or “ threo precious things” 
of the Banddha creed. In somo instances we find the tree apparently oubstituied for the 
Lion or Stika (e.g., veo figs. 88, 39, Fergusson'a Ind. and East, Archit. pp. 101, 102). 
“The Parinibhan Suitan states that Chailyas or Stipas ‘originsted’ upon the death 
‘of Gautams, when ‘ eight étipas wore built over the corporeal relics, # ninth over the 
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2, Onnamentat zaits. Though from their nature of difficult appli- 
cation to Caves, and comparatively of little importance in their 
architecture, ornamental rails are among the most original and 
important featares of the earliest Buddhist architecture that have 
come down to ourtimos; and on them in some cases tho most elabo- 
rate sculpture waa lavished. They were employed round the ancred : 
trees, stipes, pillars, and occasionally round temples. The smaller 
ones, however, have so far as we know all disappeared, and it is 
only some of those round the stupas that have come down to 
our time. The most remark- 
able are those of Bharbut, 
Sanchi, and Amravati, and the 
rectangular one at Buddhu 
Gay4,-—porhaps originally en- 
closing # temple. In the cave 
temples oxamples are hardly 
be looked for, yet a form of 
them docs occur in the caves 
of tho Andhra dynasty, as at 
the groat Ohaitya Cave at 
Kanléri, ond at Nasik. The 
simplest form of rail consists 
of square pillars set at little 
moro than their ow breadth (ig. 43.) Rail hom Sunchi, ‘Tope No. 2.* 


dunthan, anda tenth over the chareoal of his funeral pilo' (Jour, As. Soc. Heny. 
vol. vii, p. 1014), And it would seem from the same Suttan that Chaitydni oxisted 
in sevoral parts of the Madbynian deéa even during the lifetimy of Gantuns. The 
Atthahathd explains tut the Chaityded were not ‘ Buddhistical slrinos,’ but Fakke 
hattandui, ‘erections for demon worship, .... Goutame linslf repaired to the 
Chépdla Choitys for rest, and there expetined on its splendour, as well an that of 
many othorw (J. As. 8. Heng. vol. vii, p. 1001). 11 was doubtless from « contempla- 
tion of the busy throug of refMous enthusissta whe crowded theso monuments of 
worship, that Guutuma gave his sanction for the erection of the thiipas over hin own 
relics and thoeo of his disciple. Gautama’s words were (Parinibhan Sutton), ‘If 
in respect of thépas any should set up flowers, scents, or embellishments, or honld 
‘worship (them), or should (by euch means) canyo their minds to be purified (pasddes- 
sant), such acts will conduce to their well-being and heppiness.... Ananda, many 
thinking that “this is the thipa of the adorable, the souctified, tho omniscient, 
supreme Buddha,” compote their minds; and when they havo caused their minds to 
bbe cleansed, they, upon the dissolution of the body after death, ure burn in a glorioue 
heavanty world,’”--Alwis, Buddhien, pp. 22, 23. 
\ From Forgueson’s Ind, and East, Archit., p. 98, 
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apart, and joined by three thin broad bars rounded on the sides 
and placed near to one another and to the head rail which joins 
the tops of the pillars. In more ornamental examples the pillars 
are carved with a circular disc in the centre, and semi-circular 
ones at the top and bottom, usually carved with rosettes, but 
sometimes with animals, &c., and the interspaces chamfered. This 
is well exemplified in the rail round Tope No, 2 at Sanchi (Woodeut 
No, 42). Mr. Fergusson remarks that “ the circular disca may be 
taken as representing a great nail meant to keep the centre bar in ita 
place in the original carpentry forms; the half discs, top and bottom, 
as metal plates to strengthen the junctions—and this, it seems, most 
probably, may really have been the origin of these features,” 

In other rails a disc is aleo added on each bar, snd the head rail 
carved with festoons. Copies of such rails are also employed as 
friozes, and the member under it is then sometimes carved with a 
line of animal figuros in festoons. (See Plato XXII.) 

3. Stamsaas or Lats aro pillars, usually orected in front of o 
tomple, whether Saiva, Vaiehnava, Jaina, or Banddha, and carrying 
one or more of the symbols of the religion to which it waa doii- 
cated; the Buddhist Stambhas bearing the wheel representative of 
Dharma or the law, or Lions. The Saiva ones bear a trisule or 
trident; the Vaishnava a figure of Garuda; the Jaina a Chawmukha 
or fourfold Tirthatikara. Somo of the finest Buddhist Lata, 
erected by Asoka, are not apparently in connexion with any temple, 
but bear his edicts or other inscriptions; they may, however, have 
been erected in connexion with wooden or brick buildings which 
havo disappeared ages ago. 

4, Onairras. Like Stipa, the word Chaitya is also derived from a 
root (chité) signifying ‘a funeral pile,” “ heap,” and hence means 
“a monument” and “an altar,” and in a secondary sense it is 
used by Jains and Buddhists to indi-ate**a temple containing a 
Chatty,” In Nepal and Tibet, and .a Buddhist Sanskrit literature, 
the word is applied to the model of a stipa placed in the temples 
and to which we have applied the term Digoba. These Chuityas or 
Digobas are an essential feature of chapels or temples constructed 
solely for purposes of worship and which may therefore be appro- 
priately called Cuarrya-Caves. Such temples never have cells for 
residence in their side walls. One or more of them is usually 
attached to every set of Buddhist caves. Their earliest form in 
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the rock in Western India is an oblong room, about double as long 
as wide, entered from one end, and with the Chaifye or digoba 
near the other. This, in some of the earliest examples, is connected 
with the roof, by a slender shaft representing the staff of the 
umbrells or chhatri, the flat canopy of which is carved upon the roof. 
Sometimes this is omitted, and the thin flat members which form 
the capital are attached to theroof. The ond of the chamber behind 
the digoba was at first square, but very early came to be cut in 
the form of a semi-circular apse, leaving a pradakehind or passago 
for the cireumambulation of the Chaifya. The flat roof, however, 
waa early replaced by a semicircular one, and then a side aisle 
‘was cut quite round, separated from the central nave by a row 
of plain octagonal shafts arrangod close together, while the Dagoba 
was left to stand free, surmounted by an umbrella (or three of 
them) in carved wood ond sometimes in stone. This last plan 
poems to have fully met tho requirements of the worship, for, with 
the addition only of more ornamentation, it continues down to the 
latest example. 

‘When this form of temple became enlargod, however, the lighting 
became a difficulty, forit was necessary thata strong light should bo 
thrown on the Chaitya. 'To effect this, the front, instead of being left 
in the rock with only a largo door, was cleared quite ont ; tho fagado 
surrounding the arched opening thus formed was ornamented with 
‘carving, in which tho “ Buddhist-rail ” pattern, the digoba, and the 
horse-shoe arch were repoated of evory size and in every variety of 
arrangement. The opening itself was in the oldest caves occupied 
by a wooden front, of which we have no example left; but ite chief 
features, as it once existed at Kondiné, Bh&jé, and Pitalkhor’, can 
be easily recovered from what wo still find at Ajanté, Karlé, and 
Bedat, where the wood is partly replaced by the rock over the doors 
and between thom, leaving a largo horse-shoe formed window above, 
partly screened by lattics-work, in wood. From ihe mortices left in 
the rock, we know that this once existed in all the older caves. At 
Karlé the original woodwork still remains entire, and fragmenta of 
it have been found in other caves, 

5, Visiras.—~These were for the accommodation of Buddhist 
Bhikshus, or mendicant monks living together in communities. The 
earliest form of vihfira or monastery cave seems to have been that 
of one or more (grikas) celle with a verandah ( padaédla) or porch in 
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front. In many instances the cells were small; in others they con- 
sisted of two apartments, the inner having e stone bench or bed (a8 
in several instances at Junnar). This bed is a congtant feature of all 
the earlier cells, but disappears in those excavated after the second 
century after Christ. A permanent spring or stream of water close 
by, or & cistern (péridhi) cut in the roék, usually beside or under 
the cell, was an indispensable accompaniment. The number of 
these cella at one place was often considerable.‘ 

The next atep in Western India was to introduce s square hall for 
assembling in, probably copied from some wooden and structural 
erection that oxistod before any rock-ont excavations were attempted, 
and often algo used as school: this must have been a yery early 
accompuniment of every group of Bhikehu-grikas or monke’ cells. At 
first this room perhaps had no cells, but it would soon be evident that. 
the walls of a large ball offered special facilities for excavating cells 
all round it, and, for purposes of worship, a larger cell was after- 
wards cut out in the back wall, containing a digoba to servo in 
place of a separate chapel. At first, too, the smaller halls or fail- 
ayrilas might have been formed without pillars to support tho roof, 
~~ the tenacity of the rock boing assnmed to dispense with the 
necessity of any prop between the side walls. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the sizo was increased, it was found that this was unsafe, 
and that, owing to flaws and veins, large areas of roofing, if left 
unsupported, were liable to fall in. Pillars wero then resorted to, as 
in the ordinary wooden buildings of the country, arranged cither 
in rows running round the édlds or halls, separating the central 
square area from the aisles, or disposed in equidistant lines, as in 
Cave X1. at Ajanté, and probably in the vihara at Pitalkhora. 

Little sculpture was at first employed in any of the caves; but in 
later examples the pillars camo to be elaborately carved; and, 
though Buddha did not preach idol-worship, in course of time the 
plain digoba ceased to satisfy tho worshippers of certain sects, 
and the shrine came to be almost invariably occupied by an image of 
Buddha seated on a sort of throne, called a Sifkdeana, or ‘ lion-seat,’ 
because the ends of it rested on lions carved in bas-relief,—and 





1 Groups of caves are often called Léads, a word which Dr. J. Wilzon derived from 
Sansk. Jayanum, “ornamentation”; but layana, “a place of reat, n house,” fro 
the root, 4 “to adhere,” seems o more natural derivation, for the nae of “an 
abode.” 
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usually with an attendant on each hand bearing @ chauri or fly-flap. 
Eventually this representation came to be repested in all parte of the 
caves; while in still lator times, whon the Mahdydza sect became 
popular and influential, other beings were associated with him, 
first aa attendants, and then ns distinct and separate objecta of 
adoration. Such wero thé Indras, Bodhisattwas, Padmapéni, and 
Manjuéri. 

This idolatry appoars at first aight quite antagonistic to the 
principles taught by their great sage, for, having enterod Niredua, 
or perfect qniesconce, he can no more hear or be iu any way 
influenced by the worship of his followers. But they hold that this 
does not detract from the officacy of the service, for the avt in in 
itself an opns operatum, and that as the seod germinutes whou it ix 
put into the earth without any consciousness on tho part of the 
cloments relative to the vivifying influence thoy exercixe, 8» dovs 
merit ariae from the worship of tho images of Bnddha, thongh the 
being they represent is unconscious of tho decd. And this merit ix, 
in like manner, spontancously and without the intervention of any 
intelligent agent, productive of prosperity and peace, For the same 
reason thoy worship the tedhi or ta tree, under which he attained 
to Buddhahood, and the relics of the sage and of his disciples, 
enabrined in digobas, &c. 

In the Vibfra-caves thero is frequently in front of the shrine an 
antechamber forming the approach to it, and with two pillars and 
correaponding pilasters separating it from the greut hall. Al the 
Vildras have a vorandah, or puddsdla, as it is termed, in front, 
froqnently with cells or chapels opening from the ends of it; and 
some are of two and three storoys.' 

G, Pdipnis or cisterns are almost invariable accompaniments of 
mendicants’ houses and Vibfras, and are cut in the rock, usnally near 
or at the entrance, and often extending partly under tho cavos. The 
water was brought to them by numerous small runnolw cut in the 
rock, by which it was carried over the fagado of the cave aud otherwise 
collected from the face of the hill in which the oxcayations occur. 


1 ‘Tho Vibitras of Nep6l as tho present day are formed with an open court in place 
of the hall, surrounded by cloistera of one of two storeys, with a shrine or templo ut 
the back of two or three storeys, usually containing an image of Sdkya Muni, Dipau- 
kera Buddha, or of Padmapini. In the smaller side cells are images of Bodhisnttwas 
and Davis, while in the apper rooms live the priests and devotees. 

Ysa, u 
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The entrance to the cistern is usually by a square opening’ in the 
floor of a small recess; and on the back wall of this recess, or on 
the face of the rock over it, is frequently an inseription. Sometimes, 
but seldom, the jambs of the recesa are carved with pilasters. 


In addition to the foregoing may be quoted the Imaczs or BuppHa 
found in so many of the Western Buddhist Caves, but perhaps in none 
earlier than the fourth or fifth century. These images* when found 
in the shrines are always represented as seated, though oftentimen 
attendod by standing figures bearing fly-flaps. The seated figures 
are distinguished by Buddhists according to the position of the hands. 
The most usual attitude of the great tcacher is that in which he is 
represented as soated on a throne, tho corners of which are upheld 
by two lions, with his feet on « lotus blossom and his hands in front 
of his breast holding the little finger of the left hand between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right, This is known aa the Dharma- 
chakra mudrd, or attitude of “ turning the wheel of the law,” that is 
of teaching. He is also sometimes represented standing, or with his 
legs doubled up under him and his hands in this mudrd or attitude. 

The next most common attitude of Buddha is that in which the 
Jaina Tirtharikuras aro always represented, viz., with their legs donbled 
under them in a squatting attitude, and the hands laid one on tlie 
other ovor the feet with the palma turned upwarts. This position of 
meditative ubsorption is called the Jikina or Dhydna mutrd, A. third 
attitude in which he is sometimes represonted, ay when under the 
Bodhi troo, where he is said to have attained to Buddha-hood, is 
called the Vujrdsana or Blatimispursa ouidra, when the left hand lies 
on the upturned goles of tho foet, and the right resting over the 
knee, points to the earth. He is also figured on the walls standing 
with tho right hand uplifted in the attitude of blessing, or with the 

1 ‘Thie was probably fitted with a aquare wooden cover to keep insects, leaves, de. 
out of the water. 

? The Singhalese and Chincse Buddhista have legend that a Pifima imaga of 
Guutann was made during his lifetine by the King of Kosale, The Tibetan seript urca 
(Aviat. Rex. vol. xx. p. 476) spoak of Buddha having lectured on the advantages uf 
Juying np his image; and the Dinya Avaddna of Nepal gives a story (Speir’s Li 
Ancicat India, p. 272) of bin having recommended Bimbisire to pend his portrait ia _ 
Rudreyina, King of Roruke ; but all these atories are doubtless like very much bosiden 
iu Buddhist literature, the invention of later times. The earliest meution of images in 
Ceylon ia in dhe Mibintali inscription of 241 A.D—Alwie, Buddhism, pp. 19, 20, 
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alms bowl of the Bhikshu or mendicant, or, lastly, resting on his 
right side with the head to the north, in tho attitude he is said to 
have lain at his death or Nirwiza. Behind the head is often re- 
presented e nimbus (Zhdmandala), or aureole, 98 in medisval figures 
of the saints, This occurs in the carliest sculptured and painted 
figures of Buddha, probably os early os the third century and 
possibly even earlier. 

On each side the principal imago woe usually find attendants, 
standing with chaurfs or fly flaps in their hands. Those aro varied 
in different sculptures; in some they are Sakras or Indras with high 
rogal headdresses; in others Padmapani' holding a lotus by the 
stalk is on one side, his hair in the jafd or headdress of a Bhikshu, 
and Manjuért or Vajrapini,—anothor Bodhisattwa, on the other." 

On the front of the seat, when the fect: aro turned up, is usually 
soulptured » wheol (chara) turned “edgewise” to the spectator 
with a deer couchant on each side of it, and sometimes behind the 
deer aro a number of kuecling worshippers on each side (Plate 
XXXV.) In moro modern svlicfs Buddha is often ropresented sented 
ons lotus, the stalk of which is upheld by Naga figuros—people 
whose heads are canopied by the hoods, usually five, of a cobra, 


To what has alroady been said respecting Buddhism genorally, 
it may hore be added that the Buddhists aro divided into two sects, 
tho Hindyane and Mahiyana or of the Lesser and Greater Vehicle. 
Tho original or Puritan Buddhists belong to the Hinhyfina or Lesser 
‘Vehiclo, whoso religion consisted in the practice of morality and 
a few simple ceremonial observances, Tho thirteenth’ patriarch, 
Nagfrjuna, a native of Berar, who lived 400, or according to 
others, 500 years* after Buddha, and shortly before the time of 
Kanishka,’ was the fonnder of tho new school of the Mahiydina, 


2 Tn China Padmapini is callod Kwan-yin, aud ix usnolly, though not always, ve 
prosentod ay a goddess—of merey : io ie the Kanon of the Japanese. 

® Anands and Katyapa ero freqnently placed on ee right and left of Buddha in 
Chinese tomples-—Edkins, Religion in China, p. 

2 Vumilief, Le Bouddisme, p. 214; Lowen aston him 14th ; 2nd, Ale, TL. 1208, 

+ Vausilief, p. 31; Jour. As, 8, Beng, vol. v., pp. 530ff; vol. xvii, pt. ii, pp. G16, 
e17. 

® Kenishke was a king on tho North-west frontior of Indie in tho frat contury of 
tho Obrintian era, and is ssid to have been converted to Buildhism by Aryabeva the 
popil of Nagfcjuns, Vassilicf, p. 76. 

M2 
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which soon became very popular in the Dekhan ; it taught an abstruse 
mystical theology which speedily developed a mythology in which 
Buddha was pushed into the background by female personifications 
of Dharma or the Prajnd Péramitd, and other goddesses or Saktts, by 
Jiiinatmake Buddhas, or forms of the senses, &o. From all this, 
as might be expected, we find a very considerable difference betweon 
the sculptures of the cave temples of the carlier and Jater periods of 
Buddhism. This does not, however, become very early marked, and 
it is only after the fifth contury that we have any very decidedly 
MahAyanist seulptures—as in the Intor caves at Ajan(a, Elurd, 
Aurangabad, and in one cavo at Nasik. 

As already stated, the earlier temples in the West are the plainest in 
style. The Chaitya Caves are sculptured indcod on their fagaies, 
but the ornaments consist almost solely of the “rail pattern” and 
models of the horse-shoe arch which formed tho front of the temple ; 
human figures are rarely introduced. The sculpture, however, a8 
will be indicated below, growa more abundant and varied aa we 
descend tho stream of history, and perhaps in the century preceding 
the Christian ora, the custom began of introduciug sculptures of the 
kings with thoir wives who executed the works. In the Assembly 
Halls, a8 well as in the Chaitya-Caves, tho only object of worship 
was the Dagoba, to which offerings of flowers and salutations were 
made, and which was cireumambulated by the worshipper repeating 
short prayers and waantrox. The Digoba, be it remembered, was 
the emblem by which the memory of Buddha was represented, henee 
the ntep was an casy one to substitute the image of Buddha himself. 
But firat with the dagoba was associated in a subordinate way tho 
sivihastaabhe. and chakrastainbha or Lion and Wheel pillars, in front 
of the Chaitya-Caves. And when the image of Buddha came to 
be substituted in the Viharas for tho Digoba, he was seated ona 
siehdsana or Lion throne, and the Wheel was placed under the front of 
it. This, however, does not scem to huve taken place til) congider- 
ably after the Christian ora. Indeed uo image of Buddha in the 
caves of Western India can bolong to an earlier period than the 
fourth century ; possibly some of the wall paintings may bowover bo 
older. Tho time that separates tho older from the later style may be 
drawn approximetely at the second century after the Christian era. 
Somewhere about that date, under the Andhrabhritya dynasty whose 
power extended southward from the Tapti or perhaps the Narmadi 
Tiver, probably to the northern boundary of Maisur and the Pendr 
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river, soulptured figures and paintings began to assume great promi- 
nence in tho Cave Temples. 


Cmoxotosy or Buppatet Caves. 


The dates of the various groups of Buddhist caves, especially of 
the earliest ones, have not yet been ascertained with sufficient 
precision to admit of their boing presented in anything like a 
tabular form, ‘Their relative dates can generally be fixed, and their 
position in the sequence is sufficiently obvious, but till the chronology 
of the period is determined with more certainty than it is at present, 
opochal dates can hardly be attached either to the groups or to 
judividual cayos without the risk of their being upset by subsequent 
investigations. It is probable, however. that before long this state 
of affeirs may bo altered for the botter. All the more importaut 
caves are inscribed, and when these inscriptions are re-examined by 
competent scholars. with the additional light that can now be thrown 
upon them, it rooms more than probable that the uncertainty that 
now hange on their dates may he removed. It unfortunately 
happens, however, that the names in these inscriptions are, either 
thono of private individuals, whose personality affords no information, 
or, if of royal personages, they are of kings whose date has hithorto 
wen only approximetely ascertained. Tf we could depend on tho 
Pauranik lists they would nearly suffice to removo the difficulty, but 
they have not yet been brought sufficiently into accord with tho 
utunismatic and paleogruphic cvidence to be implicitly relied upon, 
though the discrepancies seem gradually disappearing. 

As a rule, thé inscriptions are devoid of epochal dates, and when 
such exist the era from which they are calculated is in no instance 
apocifiod.' If it ehould turn out, as is nore than probable, that no 
cra was used, at that age, in Wostorn India, except that of Saka 
(a.v. 78-9), one great source of uncertainty would be removed. But 
oven then, tilla greater number of dated inscriptions than are at 


2 In his Ancient Geography of India, Gen. Cunningham has quoted one, at page 583, 
an dated In the your 80 of the Sakaditya Kala, ond repeats this at page xxi. of the 
jutrodnction of lis First Aunwal Report, Unfortunstely, however, neither Lient. 
Bret’s copy of this inscription (J. B. B. 2. A. Sy vol. v. No. 10, p. 22) nor Mr, 
‘West's more exnet transcript, vol. vii, of the same Journal, No, 89, p. 9, bear ont the 
Gonerul’s translation, whieh onuot consequently be relied upon, 
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present known are found in these caves, they do not suffice to 
enable us to arrange them all in chronological order. 

Under those circumstances we are forced to rely a great deal 
more than is desirable on palsographic evidence. In relative dates 
the varying progressive changes which the alphabetic forms assume 
are invaluable, and generally a safe guide; but for epochal dates 
they are comparatively useless. Tho local or geographical position 
of the place where an inscription is found is often a cause of greater 
change in the characters employed, than distance of timo. It is 
only when the characters are compared within a certain limited 
area thgt they can bo successfully employed for the purposes of 
chronology. Even then the resulta derived from such indications 
ean only be considered as approximative, and never as capable of 
any great precision. 

'The architectural character of the caves is a far more distinct and 
constant characteristic than the alphabetic form of their inscriptions. 
All the caves have architectural features, and these, as in all truo atyles, 
all over the world chango according to a certain law of progression 
that can never be mistaken whon sufficient materials oxist for com- 
parison. In Europe it has of late years beon allowed to supersede 
all other evidence in ascertaining the age of medimva) or classicul 
buildings, and in no ginglo instance has an sppoal from ite decision 
beon sustained. If, for instance, wo take such a cave as that at 
Bhéjé (woodout No. 1), the wholo of the front of which was con- 
structed in wood, and where the pin holes still exist, by means of 
which the wooden ornaments were originally attached to the rock. 
Whore the wooden ribs of tho roof stilt remain in situ, and where 
the rock-cut pillars of the nave slope inwards in imitation of wooden 
posts, we may feel sure that we are at the very cradle of stono-cut 
architecture, and cannot got much furthor back without reaching a 
slate of affaira where wood and wood only was employed. When 
on the othor hand we compare this with the fagade of the Lomas 
Rishi cave in’ Behar (woodeut No. 3), which we know was exca- 
vated by Asoka x.c. 250, we find tho two so essentially idontical, 
in style, that wo may fix the date of the Bhaja cave at Jeastas early 
as 200 .c,, and in doing so we msy feel cortain we do not err by 
many years, or in ascribing it to too ancient a date. 

Tf starting from this point we take a series of four such Chaitya 
caves as those of Bhij&, Bedsa, Karlé, and Nasik—to be described 
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bereafter—and allow 50 years interval between each, we bring our 
history down nearly to the Christian era. When we look at the 
extent of the changes introduced, and the quantity of examples we 
have to interpolate, it seems improbable to allow a less period 
between each, nor that the position of any of these milestones can 
be shifted more than ten or a dozen years without a violation of the 
surest principles of archmology. 

After the Christian ers, it is not quite so oasy to arrange the 
soquence of the caves, not, from any change in the principles in which 
this should be done, but from the variety of the foaturos in the ex- 
amples, and the distance from each other of the localities in which 
they aro found. Jt also appears that after the earlier centurion of 
our era there seema to have been a pause in cave excavations. 
After the fifth and sixth centuries, however, when they wero re- 
sumed, there is no longer any difficulty in ascertaining the age of 
any cave with almost as much precision as can be derired. 

Tho scionce of numismatics opens another sonrce from which we 
may hopw io obtain a considerable amount of prociso information as 
to the age of the caves at some not distant date. In Gujarat and 
the cave region north of Bombay a groat number of coins have heen 
found belonging to a dynasty generally knowe as the Sah, kings of 
Saurtshtra. Most of thero bear dates from some unspecified era, Tho 
cavlior coins are not dated, but the sccond series range from 102 to 
271 at loast,’ whilo the number of kings who reigned was certainly 
not less than 25 or 26.* 

Unfortunately numismatists have not yet been able to make up 
thoir minds as to the era from which these dates are to be reckoned. 
Mr. Newton assumes that it was the era of Vicramaditya, 56 u.c., 
but without stopping to inquiro if that ura had then becn established, 
Mr. Thomas and others assume that they commenced earlier; but on 
tho whole it seems most probable that the era was that of Saka, 
A.D. 78-9, und if this is so we have a thread extending through our 
cavo history down to the year 350 a.v., which eventually may be of 
the groatest use in enabling ns to fix the dates of the caves belonging 
to that period of history. 

‘When al] these various sources of information come to be 


2 Newton on J.B, B, R. A. Sy vol. Viti, p. 27, et arg. 
4 ‘Thomas in Burgess, 2nd Report. p. 44. 
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thoroughly investigated there can be little doubt thet we shall ob- 
tain the datea of all the caves with all the precision that ‘can bo 
desired. But when actual dates are not available it is probable 
we innst still fo a great extent depend on the indications obtained 
from paleography and architecture. The first, as just montioned, 
may be used as a useful guide to rélative dates where no other or 
bottler materials are available. The latter have been found in Europe, 
and still more in Asia. to be infallible, yielding results that admit 
of no dispute, and which are moro generally relied upon by anti- 
quaries than those derived from any other source. 


Pending this being dono, as an approximately chronological ar- 
raugemont, the several groups of Buddhist Caves may be placed in 
the following order :— 

1. The oldest caves at Junigadh, the groups at Sana, Talaja, and 
other places in Kathiawar, may be considered as varying from 250 
.c. to the Christian cra. 

2, A numbor of groups in the Konkan and Dekban, all to tho 
south of Bombay, and all bearing  geuoral character of small plain 
dwellings for Bhikshus, with flat-reofod shrines for the Dagaba 
and Vihirus. Tho chief groups iu tho Konkan are ot Kuda, and in 
the neighbourhood of Miviy aud Kol: those in tho Deklen on the 
other sidy of the Sahyédri Hills or Ghéfs are chiofly at Karidh, 
about 80 miles south of Satiri, and at Wii and Sirwal, north of tho 
sume town. Theso range perhaps from 200 n.c. to a.v. 50, 

8, Almost duo cast of Bombay, in the Ghats, and close to tho lino 
of rifway leading to Poona, there are important groups of cavos a, 
Kondané, Bhaja, Bodsi, and Karlé, each with » Chaitya vavo of 
wome architectural importauco; and with these more notuble groups 
muy ho taken those at Sailarwadi, Ambivlé, &c.. all in the samo 
neighbourhood. These may be placed within the three and a half 
centuries that elapsed between Bc. 250 and a.v, 100. 

4. A fourth group may be formed of the caves at Junnar, about 50 * 
miles north of Poous, the Nasik Buddhist Caves, about 50 miles north 
of dunnar, the Pitalkhora BuddhistCaves, 84 miles E.N.E. from Navik, 
and the earliest, of the Ajanti Caves, 55 miles east of Pitalkhora. 
‘These ore of various ages, the oldest Cave at Nasik being about 100 
x.¢., and the lator ones there belonging to the second or third century 
A.D., while there are some that haye been excavated or altered by 
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the Mahayana seot at as late adate as the seventh century. Tho 
Junnar groups contain no excavation of note later than the second, 
or early in the third contury, a.p., and many of the caves are perhaps 
one or two centuries earlier, while the earliest of those of Ajanté 
may range from Bc. 150 to the end of the first century of the 
Obristian era. 

5, The fifth section will include those at Mardl or Kondivté, and 
the earlier portions of the great series at Kanhéri, in the island of 
Salsctto, at the head of Bombay harbour, which may be ascribed 
to the period between x.c. 100 and a.v. 150. 

These bring us down to nearly the end of the second contury of 
the Christian era, and include all the known oxamples belonging to 
the first or HindyAna division of Buddhist Caves of Wostern India. 
Those, when looked at as a whole, are easily to bo distinguished 
from the more modern examples, first from their greater simplicity 
in ornament, and it may also be said by their grandeur of con- 
coption, as well as from the total absence of figures of Buddha or 
of Saints as objects of worship. 

Tho socond or more recent series of Buddhist Caves belonging 
to the Mahiyana sect, oxtonding from the fourth to nearly the eighth 
vontury, comprises the following groups :— 

1. A cave or two-storoyed hall in the Uparkot or Fort of Juna- 
gadh, in Kathiawar probably of about a.v. 300; and, 

2. Ajanta, the later members of the group, A.v. 250-650 or even 
later; aud with theso may be joined the small group known as 
Ghatotkach, near the village of Jinjila, about nine miles from 
Ajanta, and which date from about 500 to 600 a.p. 

3. The caves at Aurangabad in tho north-west of the Nizam’s 
territories, aro so much like the later ones at Ajanta in genoral 
style, though the arrangements differ, that we may refer them to 
ubout the same age, though they belong to a different achool of 
Buddhists. They principally belong to the seventh century. Somo 
are even later than 650 a.p. 

4. Nearly o3 important as either of these, is the woll known 
Buddhist group at Eluré. Though somewhat overshadowed by the 
splendour of the Brahmanical and Jaina caves which succeeded tiom 
in the same locality, they are both extensive and interesting. They 
may be considered as ranging from 4.p. 450 to 700. 

5. In the south of Mélw&, neur the village of Bagh, is a group of 
Buddhist Caves belonging tv one of the purer schools of the Hina- 
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yine sect, ‘There is no Chaitya Cave in the series as it now existe, 
but sovoral caves have fallen in. This group may be placed about 
A.p, 350 to 450. 

6. Many of tho Salfette Caves at Kanhéri and Magathana in 
Bombay harbour are ‘of comparatively recent date, and their range 
is very oxtensive. They may be placed between a.p. 150 and 850. 

7, A small group of caves at Dhank, in the same province, circa 
AD. 700. 

8. The Buddhist Caves at Dhamndr and at Kholvi, must oxtend 
down to .v, 700 at least, if not to oven a later date, 

{t is hardly probable that any subsequent rosearches will disturh 
this chronology, to any material extent. A thorough revision of the 
inseriptions, however, especially if it should regult in enabling us to fix 
tho dates of the Andhrabhritya kings with certainty, would give the 
list a precision in which, it must be confessed, it is in somo instances 
deficiont at: presont.’ 


1 Yofore leaving this branch of the subject, it may bo interesting to allude to tho 
curious similarities that oxint between somo of the Buddhist forms just. referred to, 
und inuny of those which are found in Europe in the middle ages, 

‘The form of the Chuitys caves and the position of the sliar and chuir must. strike 
anyone who compares those plone with those of ently Christian churches, but the een 
tial analogy thnt exists between tho digoba and the altar is even more striking, Every 
dlagobs had a relic in or on the table under the umbrella, ‘There are evitluucos of this 
iu every known jasinnco, while no medieval altar wae an ultar, in a religions sense, 
until a relic had beon put into it or under it, This in, in thet, what constitutes it au 
altar, 

‘Tho monasterion too, though existing before the Christian cra, are in their fortus 
and institutions vo like those afterwards adopted in Kurope, that their investigution 
opens up numerous important questions, that ought te interest, but can herdly be ontered 
upon in a work like the present, 
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CHAPTER II. 
CAVE TEMPLES &., IN KATHIAWAR, 


Inrropuctony. 


Tho peninsula of Kathiawar in Gujarat, the Saurash(ra of carlior 
times and the Anarta of the Pauranik legends, with ita Kélis, 
Rabarts, Ahirs, and other non-Aryan or mixed tribes, scoms to 
huve become, at o very early date, a great stronghold of Buddhism, 
just as in the present century it has so largely embraced tho doctrines 
of Narayan Svami. Its famous Mount Révati or Ujjayanta, now 
Gimir, was, in all probability from tho earliest times, looked upon 
an an abode of the gods—the Olympus of the pastoral inhabitants 
of the surrounding plains. As early as Agoka's time it had at- 
tractod the attention of the Buddhists, and at its foot ho caused 
to bo incised, on a mass of rock, his famous odicts in favour of 
Buddhism. The first opens thus :— 

“ Thia is the edict of the heloved of the gods, the Rija Priyadamsi : 
—Tho putting to death of animals is to be ontirely discontinucd, 
and no convivial meeting is to he held, for the beloved of the gods, 
Raja Piyadarsi, remarks many faults in such assomblics, &c,” 

In the second tablet he states that, in his whole kingdom and in 
neighbouring countries, the kingdom of Antiochus, the Greciun, &e., 
a system of care for the sick, both of men and beasts, has been 
established. In the third, that “in the twelfth year of his inaugura~ 
“ tion in the conquered country ” it was ordained to hold quinquon- 
nial expiations for the enforcement of moral obligations. In the 
fourth ho proclaims the dharma or religious duty. including the 
sparing of animal life, the gentle treatment of all creatures, respect 
for relatives, Brahmans, monks, obedience to parents, &c. In the fifth, 
dated in his thirteenth year, Dharma MabAmatra or great officers of 
morals are appointed. In the sixth he speaks of official inspectors 
of public places, &c. In the seventh, that ascetics are not to be 
molested. In the eighth, that himself leaves off hunting and takes 
delight in charity. In the ninth he decries all superstitious obser- 
vances to bring luck, declaring that the performance of social duties, 
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reapectfulness, self-control, and charity, constitute true piety, and 
alone are meritorious. In the tenth he resigns all ambition, except 
the observance of moral duty ; and in the eleventh he praises dharma 
or religions virtue and charity ; but in the twelfth declares peace as 
more precious than beneficence, and proclaims that intrinsic worth 
is founded on discretion of speech, so that “no man may praise his 
own, or condemn another sect, or despise it on unsuitable occasions; 
on all manner of occasions respect is to be shown. Whatovor of 
good a man confers on any one of a different persuasion tends to the 
advantage of his own, but by acting in an opposite way he injures 
his own and offends the othor soct also.” The thirteenth tablet is a 
loug one, and very unfortunately the repairers of the road that leads 
towards Glirnir, some 60 years ago, seem to have broken off a largo 
piece from the base of the stone, and so damaged what remains 
that it scarcely admits of translation; and the wnsatisfactoriness 
of the copies hitherto made of the Kapur-di-Giri vorsion has ren- 
dered them insufficient to make wp the loss. The remaining words, 
too, make us regret this; for the thirteenth says “ And the Yona 
King bosides, by whom the chattaro (four) kings, 'uramayo (Ptole- 
maios), Antikona (Antigonos), Maga (Magan of Cyrene), and Alix. 
asunari (Alexander IL.) both here aud in foreign countries, everywhero 
(the poople) follow the doctrine of the religion of Devanampriya 
whoresoevor it reacheth.” * 

‘The presence of this important inscription, we may naturally sup- 
pose, was not the only indication of Buddhism here, and that it wax 
soon followed, if not precede, by Viharas aud other works. Tho 
remains of one stilpu is known to exist in tho valley at the foot of 
Girnér, nnd possibly careful exploration night bring others to light. 

The samo stono that bears the A%oka inscription has also a long 
ono of Rudra Daman, one of the Kehatrapa dynasty of kinga who 
xeem to have ruled over Malwa and Gujarat during the second, 
third, and fourth centuries. Previous to them, if not of their race, 


1 The date of these kings hes already been divoussed et length, ante, p. 23. Tha 
inscriptions themselves have repestadly boon published. Rocuntly in an exhaustive 
manner by General Cunningham, in his Coryus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Calcutta, 
1877, but unfortunately without noticing Mr. Burgess’ recent most accurste impres- 
sion from the rock itself, und his transcript, with the translations and emevdations by 
Profesor H. Kern, of Leyden, and othors, as wot forth in bis Seoond Report, 1876, 
Bp. 96 to 127, 
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at Ujjain reigned a dynasty, calling themselves Kehaharita Keha- 
trapas, (satraps) of which the principal king known to ua was Naha- 
pana, variously placed from u.c. 60 to a.0. 120. The dates in his 
insoriptions are 40 to 42, and if these are in the Saka era, which 
seems hardly doubtful, they fix his age about .v. 118-120, 
Ushavadita, the son of Dinika, the son-in-law of Nahapina, is 
montioned in several inscriptions, but we do not know that he ruled. 
Gautamtputra L, a powerful Audhra king of the Dekhan, in an in- 
scription at Nasik, soys ho ontirely destroyed theav Kshahardtas. ‘he 
succeeding kings, apparently descended from Bhadramukha Svimi 
Chashtana, assumo tho title of Mahiikshatrapas, though often errone- 
ously styled by antiquaries as Sahs, ‘The early chronology of this 
dynasty as gathorod from inscriptions and coins stands thus :— 
Dutes in Abt 





Chashtana, son of Ysamotika - . + cir, 122 
Svami Jayadiman, hisson- —- : = 185 
Svamt Rudra Daman, his son, date 72* - - » 150 


\Phin oxeumos that they dated from tho Saka era, A.D. 78—I.B. 1 entiroly 
concur in this uenumption, In tho first place Lacanse T can Sind no trace of nny king 
‘VieromAditys in the first centary w.c., frown whom the only other known cra cunld bo 
derived. His name does not oceur in any inseription nor on any cuin, He in nob 
motioned in Hels in the Pauranus or elsowhere, He way avewedly a king of tho 
Brotonany, whereas tho wholo country from tho Bay of Boogal to the Western 
Ocean was, at we know from tho raven, Buddhist jn the first century mc, wnt, lastly, 
the modo in which his hintory is narrated is so improbable as to prove ite absurdity. 

He in waid to have omtablishod bis era 56 u.c,, unt 135 yenrs afterwards to hove 
defeated the Buddhist Sako king in tho buttle ot Karour, so giving rise to the astne 
lishment of that ora 78-79 4,v,, und this Inst was the only era uscd by ths defented 
Buddhists aflerwards during the whole of their supremacy. 

‘My conviction iv that the great Vicramaditya uf Ujain did dufeat the Snkas inn 
great lattle in or about a.v. 644, and that afterwards the Brahmuns in the cighth or 
ninth century, wishing to ostablish un era antecodent to that of the Buddhists, chove 
‘dato 0 cycles of 60 years each or 600 yours anterior to that c¥ont, and fixed on 66 
10,544 + 56,—a8 tho one, which they aftorwards employed. 

Lombodieil my rvatonn for thix conviction in a paper I intended to publish, ia 1876, 
in tho Journal of' the Royal Asiatic Society, but wes deterred from doing vo by 
henring that Dr. Bibler had found Vierwmédityn’« naine in ono of the Pauranan, and. 
T consequently thought it better to print it for private circulation, which I then did. 

As nothing has come of Dr. Bibles’s discovery, and 1 have wines seen no reason 
for modifying wy couclusions, I now intend to publish them.—J, F, 

3 On the Girne inscription. For Rudra DAmas's inscription, see Ind, Ant. vol. vii. 
p 267; end for further information, Archeological Survey of Meatern India, Rep, 
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Dates ia ap, 
Svami Rudra Siitha, his son, dates 102,117 - cir. 180 
Svamt Rudra Séna, his son, dates 127, 140 = » 200 

Coins carry down the series of nearly twenty kings till about 170 
years later, or to 350 to 370 a.p., but until they are more carefully 
examined, the lists cannot command entire confidence, Rudra 
Daman was probably the most powerful prince of the dynasty, and 
pushed his conquests both westwards and southwards. 

The next great dynasty whose coins are found in Kéthiaway is 
that of the Guptas; it is not perfectly certain as yet from what era 
they date, and Lenco their position may he considered as doubtful ; 
but until we have better information, we may retain for the chro- 
nology of this race the epoch of 4.v. 318-319, as given by Albirfint,! 
and represent the dynasty thus :— 


Probable dates 
1, Gupta : : - + cir. AD. 318 
2, Ghatotkachha - . : » = 335 
3. Chandraguptal. =~ - - » «855 
4, Samudragupta . . - » 380 


5, Obandragupta IL, dates 82,98 + 895 


+ Roinaud, Fragments arabes et persans, yp. 142, 243; Archaol. Sure, W Ind., 
vol ily p. 285 Tod's Zujasthan, vol. i, p. 901 (Med. of, p. 705); Uunningbasn’s 
Bhilsa Tops, p. 140; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. ing p. 268 ff. 

4 Tt by no zocons followa that this era was established either to commemorate the rian 
oy fell of the Guptas, or from any politica! event whatever. On the contrary, it scams 
almost certain that it only reprosente four cycles of 60 your each from the Baka era— 
78-9+240=918, 319, nnd was adopted by the Guptss and tho Ballabhis as moro con- 
Yeuiont than a longer one, of which they do not seem to have appreciated the ad vantago. 

‘Yho Suku era I beliove to have been extublixhed by the Saka king Keninhka, cithor 
ant the dute of his accomion to tho throne (Burgess Report, 1876, p. 24), or to com: 
memorate the third—-or, as it ix sometimes called-—the fourth convocation held in hin 
reign, and everything that hus receutly come under my notice bas tended to contirm mo 
more and more in this conviction, 

While stating thia ao strongly, I ought perhaps in fhirness to say that I heve lately 
soon u private letter from General Cunningham, in which he statos thatho has recently 
found eoveral donble-dated Gupta inscriptions. That ix, with dates in the eycle of 60 yenry, 
and with other in a cycle of months, and their differences or agreement will, he hopes, 
enuble bim to ave the controversy about Gupta dates for ever at rest, and not in the 
manner assumed above. I necd hardly add that the General calculates al! the Mathura 
Ingcriptions and others of that clase, a8 deting from the VicramAditya Samvat, n.c, 56 
(Heporta, vol. iii. pp. 30, 41). When he publishes his Gupta discoveries we shall be 
in mbelter position to julge of their value and importance, At present the materiala 
do not exist for doing 20.—J. F. 
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Probable dates, 
6, Kuméragupta, 90, 121, 129 - = cir. av. 415 
7, Skandagupta, 180, 136,188, 141,146 449 
8. Mahondragupta = - - on 470 
9, Buddhagupta, 155, 165, 182. A ge RD 
20. Banugupta, 191 - : - 4 510 


If this chronology be correct, it was during the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II. that the Chineso pilgrim Fa-bian travelled in Indin (399- 
413 a.v.). From tho donations of this king to the stipa at Sanchi, 
ho appeara to havo beon favourably disposed to the Buddhists though 
probably himself 2 Hindu—as we might infer from other inserip- 
tions on the Allahabad and Bhitari Lats. In 428 and 466, Ma-twan- 
lin records embassies from Yuoi-’ai (ir, Chandrapriya) King of Kia- 
pi-li (Kapila) in Tndia, who, howevor, can scarcely be one of these 
kings, but some petty prince in the north. But in 502 Kio-to 
(Gupta) King of India, sont presents to the Emperor Wu-ti; this waa 
probably one of the later Gupta princes, who in his letter’to the 
emperor calls himself a keeper of the law.’ 

They seem to have ruled over Central and Upper India. Kathia- 
way is said to have beon conquered by Chandragupta 1I., and placed 
under Sendpatix or lieutenants. Bhatirku, one of thesc. afterwards 
seized the province; his eldest son, Dharasepa, however, still had 
only the title of Srudpati. A second sou, Dronasiiha, is said to 
have been crowned “by the Supreme Lord, the Lord Paramount of 
the whole carth.”? Knmiaragupta’s coins are found in such abun- 
dance in the province that we might suppose that he, or some of his 
suecossora, was this “Lord Paramount.”* ‘This was, however, pro- 
bably only a title of flattery bestowed on some much leter and less 
powerful Gupta prince, such as Banugupta, and with this the datos 
of both dynasties harmonise. We have coppor-plate grants of Dhru- 
vasena, a third son of Bhatarke, dated 207, 210, 216; and, if theso 
aro in the Gupta era, they place him o contury lator than Kumira- 
gupta, A later Valebhi king, howover, is inentioned by Hinen 
Theang (cir. a.v. 635-040) a8 Dhruvapatu, and we finda grant of 
Siiladitya Dhruvabhata, dated 447. If these could bo shown to be 
tho kame, this would place the initial date of the Valabhi era about 


) Pauthier, Examen Méthodique des faite qui convernent le Thian-Tehuy pp. 80~ 
98 5 St. Julien in Jour, ds., ner. iv. tom. x. pp. 99, 100. 

4 Ind. Ant. vol, i, p. 61., vol. iv. p. 106; Second Archeot, Sur. Reps, p. 60, 

® Tt nlao happons that Skandagupta's coins are almost exclusively found in Kachh, 
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A.D. 195, but the evidence is not sufficient to justify the acceptance 
of this, and we must suppose that Dharagona IV., or his father 
Dhruvasena Il. was the king mentioncd by the Chinese traveller. 
The dynasty then, for the present, stands thus :— 


Dates from 
Copper Pinte dates. —Valnbhi aru, 
AD, 319. 


1. Bhatarka, Sendpati  - - _ - 
2. Dharasena I., Senipati, son of _ - 515? 
Bhatarka. 
4, Dronasifiha Makérdja, 2nd son = - 520? 
of Bhatirka. 
4, Dhruvasena I., 3rd son = 207-2 FDS 
5. Dheransyja, 4 son - - - - 535? 
6. Guhegena, son of Dharapatia 236 - $55 
7. Dbarasena IJ, son of Guhesena 252-272 - 570 
8. Siladitya I, Dharmaditya, 1st son 286 - 598 
— 9. Kharagraha I, 2nd son - _- - 610? 
10, Sri Dherasena II], Ist son of ~ - 618? 
Kharagrsha. 
11. Dhruvasene IT, Baliditya, 2nd son 310 - 627 
12. Dharasona IV, Chakravurtin,son of 322-380 - 640 
Dhruvasena. 
13. Dhrevasena III, grandson of 332 - 650 
Siladitys I. 
14. Kharagraba JI, Dharmiditya, brother 335 - 568 
15. Siladitya II, nephew - a: M8 O60 
16, Siladitya II, son = - - 872-876 - = 685. 
17. Siladitya TV, eon + - 403 - 710 
18. Stliditya V, son . - 441 > 740 
19. Stladitya VI, Dhruvabhatta, son, 447 - 765 


Some of these kings must have been powerful, and are said to 
have extended their sway over Kachh, Gujarit, and Malwa, and in 
Hinen Theang’s time (4.p. 640) Dhruvapatu or Dhruvabhatta was 
son-in-law to the great Harshavardhans of Kanauj.' Several of 
the earlier kings in the above list patronised Buddhism and Buddhist 
monasteries. The dynasty probably perished through some internal 
revolution ; tradition hints that the last S’iladitya was arbitrary and 
oppressive, and provoked his subjects to call in a foreign invader.‘ 





1 Kor further information, soe ArcRaot. Heports, vol. fi, pp. 80-88 ; Yo. ii. pp. 98-97, 
4 Were these the Arsbs?—J. F. 
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Although the Buddhist caves in this province are among the most 
ancient to be found in India, aa well as the most numerous, they are 
far from possessing the same interest that attaches to many of the 
other groups found eleowhere. There is not among the 140 caves 
in this district oue single Chaitya cave thet can for one instant 
be compared with the great caves of this class that exist on tho 
other side of the Gulph of Cambay. There are numerous cells, which 
may be called chapels, 15 to 20 fect in depth, containing Dagobos, 
but in most cases without internal pillars or ornament of any sort.” 
The Viharas, too, are generally either single cells or small groups of 
cells, with a pillared verandah, but seldom, if evor, surrounding a 
hall, or forming any important architectural combination. Some- 
times, indecd, ite excavations ure expanded into halla of consider- 
able dimensions, 50 or 60 fect square, but thon generally without 
cells or pillars. ‘They seom, in fact, to have beon plain meeting 
honses or dharmaéilis, and such ornament aa existe in them is of 
the plainest kind, and what sculpture is found upon them, of the 
rudest and most conventional kind, 

This marked difference between two gronps of monumenta situated 
so near one another, and devoted to the rame purpose, must evidently 
have arisen from some ethnographic or other local peculiarity dis- 
tinguishing the peoplo who excavated them. There seems no rearon 
for believing that any form of Buddhism oxisted in the province 
before Asoka’s missionaries were sent here to convert the poople 
immediately utter the convention held by him, uc, 246. If they 
wero the samo people we might expect they would adopt tho same 
richly sculptured forms we found in Orissa, or the same architectural 
grondeur which was displayed in the same age in the Sahyadri 
Ghats. No contrast, however, can be greater than that which oxiata 
between the caves at Udyagiri, describod above (pp. 69 to 94), and 
these Kathiwar caves. Though their dimensions and mode of group- 
ing are nearly the samo, and their age is nearly as possible identical, 
the eastern group ia profusely adorned with sculpture, and everywhere 
_ affects ornament of an claborate charactor, and ina style quite up 
to the mark of its age. All this is as unlike as possible to what, is 


1 ‘Tho cave at Jandgarb, marked F on Plate II, ean hardly be said to be wo excap: 
tion, though its dimensions aro 20 feet by 26. Tt bas no dagobs, acd it is not clear if 
it ever had. 

vie. “ 
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found in the western caves, where no figure soulpture anywhere 
exists, and the ornamentation is rude and unartistie beyond any- 
thing we find elsewhere belonging to the period. When we know 
more of the ethnography of the province we may be able to explain 
why, in this country, they adopted so puritanical a form of religious 
architecture. At present we can only note the fact, and leave tho 
causo for investigation in the future. It may, however, be remarked 
that when Buddhism diseppoared from the province, it was suc~ 
ceeded not ao much by the wild and extravagant forms of Hinduism 
as by the soberer and more cognate religion of the Jains. It is not, 
of course, intended to assert that the Saiva and Vaishnavs religions 
did not prevail at Somnath and Dwarka in the interval between 
the decline of Buddhism and the Mahomedan conquest or subse- 
quently. The most marked feature, however, in the religious history 
of Kathinwar seems to have been a persistence in an ascetic atheism, 
antagonistic to tho wild polythism of tho Hindu religion. It may 
have been the prevalence of some such feeling among the early 
inhabitents of the province that led to the puritanical simplicity 
in the forma and the almost total absence of ornament that charac- 
toriae the early groups of caves in Kethiawar. 

From indications still everywhere observable on tho spot, it is 
evident that at early times large monasteries existed both at 
Junagarb and on Mount Girndr. Of those on the hill scarcely 
a trace now remains, and even their site has heen built over 
by tho Jains. But at Jundgarh, though many rock-excavations 
had been quarried away since the Muharomadans took possession of 
the place 400 years ago, there were still many chambers on the 
outskirts of the fort, even in the first quarter of the present century, 
in which Colonel Tod remarked inscriptions in the same character 
as that used in the Agoka inscriptions. Those have been almost 
entirely quarried away since, except a few fragments just under the 
sorap of the Upark6ét or fort, and at Naudurga& close by. These 
were probably the oldest caves in Kathiéwar,—or perhaps in India, 
with the oxception of those at Barabar (ante, p. 37), which were ex- 
cavated during the reign of Adoka himself, but with which. somo of 
these may be contemporary. Next to them, probably comes the 
upper range of caves ou the east side of the town, but within the 
walls at Bawa Pyari’s Math or Monastery. But here, as elsewhere, 
the process of excavating fresh cells probably went on at intervals 
for a long period, and the lowest in the sloping rock are perbapa the 
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latest, though even they belong to an early date. A quarry has 
been opened behind them, and is wrought close up to and under the 
oldest of them: how many have been quite cut away no one can tell. 

‘These caves are arranged in three lines (see plan Plate II.), the first 
and third nearly parallel and facing south, and the second, at the 
eastern ends of the other two, faces east. Tho upper range, on the 
north, consists of a larger cave at the west end and three emaller ones 
in line, 'The hall of the larger cave (A, Plate Il.) moasurea 28 feet 
by 16, and has two plain square pillars (perhaps originally three) in 
line supporting the roof ; at the west end it has a chamber (B), 17 feet 
by 6 soresned off by two plain square pillars; and at the back are 
three cells, exch about 11 feet square. The front is partly destroyed, 
but has still three square pillars, chanfored at the necks, On the 
fagade is the only fragment of carving, a semiciroular arch in very 
low relief with a cross bar acrous its diameter,—forming, perhapa, 
the carliest example of tho “chaitya-window ornament,” that in 
later times bocamo go fashionable as au architectural decoration. 

‘The three smaller caves (D, Plate IL.) each consist of a verandah, 
18 to 16 feet long. by 44 to 54 wide, with two pillars in front, and 
cell inside. Those caves may belong to the second century B.c., 
or oven to age of Asoka. 

To the south-east of these is an open court (H, Plate 11.), about 50 
feet long, on the west side of which is a verandah, 89 feet loug, and 
nearly 8 feet wide, in the back wall of which ure three doors, the cen- 
tral ono, 5 fest wide, leading into a room 20 feet wide (F, Plate IL.), 
and fully 26 deep, to the extremity of an apse at the back. It is flat- 
roofed, but apparently had four square pillars supporting it; if this 
cave was « Chaitya, as it aeems most probably to have been, the digoba. 
must have been structural. The other two doors in the back wall of 
the verandah lead into cells. The verandah has six square pillars, each 
with s atrut to the projecting drip, the struts being carvod into the 
form of lions or édrddlas—mythological animals with the bodies of 
lions, and having horns; and at each ond of the verandah one of theae 
figures is carved in low relief on the wall. The facade of the 
verandah is also carved with rude chaitya-window ornaments, similar 
to the one on the first range. 

At the north end of the court, and at a higher level, approached by 
steps, is a verandah (H.), 19 feet 7 inches by 6 feet 10 inches, which 
gives adcess to two rooms at the back of it, each about 9 feet square, 

n2 
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These caves also seem to belong to an early date. But on the east 
side of the court are two cells, each with a small verandah in front, 
and the commencement of a third—which seem to have been an 
after-thought, and the rock in which it was attempted to cut them 
was too low to allow of their execution without lowering their floors 
below the level of the court outside, which would have rendered 
thom damp. In the court just in front of these is the base (a) of 
square stone pillar, and beside it was found a loose slab, bearing 
part of a Kshatrapa inscription on its edge. Unfortunately it was 
of oft calcareous sandstone, and many of the letters indistinct. It 
belongs to the time of Swimi Jayadiman's grandson—probably 
Rudrasinha, theson of Rudradiman, whose inscription is on the back 
of the rock, bearing the inscriptions of Agoka ; and from the occurrence 
of the word Kevalijndna, in what ia left of it, Dr. Buhler conjectures 
that it is Jaina ; and it may be, that these princes did fayour Jainism 
and bestow on that sect this old Buddhist monastery. Outside this 
court to the south is a cave with a small sunk area in front 
(J, Plate II), The cave consists of a verandah and two cells (K). 
On the doora are some roughly executed carvings, and over ono of 
them is the swastika, and other Buddhist symbols (Figs. 1 and 2, 
Plate JIL.). These are cortainly the rudost sculptures that have yet, 
been found in any cave in India, and though it is hardly safe to com- 
pare things eo far apart, we would probably be justified in assuming 
that they are consequently earlier than anything now existing in 
Orissa. Lf this is 80, the first series of caves here (A to D) being cer- 
tainly older must be carried back at least to the time of Asoka, and 
this group (F to L) in the earliest completo Buddhist establishment 
we have, and most probably was excavated during the existence of 
the Mauryan dynasty. The emblems above the doorway (Fig.l, 
Plate IIT.) shows that it was strictly Buddhist, though of a vory 
primitive type. 

Next to this is another small cave with a bench round tho small 
outer court. The door hss a sort of arch traced over it, and the coll 
inside, though partially filled up with earth, is considerably lower in 
the floor than outside. 

The third line of caves begins at the back of this, and runs weat- 
north-west, but are noways interesting, being perfectly plain, the 
only peculiarity being that in the second and largest of them (O, Plate 
IL.) there is a single octagon pillar in the centre of the floor support- 
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ing the roof. The base of it is too much damaged to allow of its 
shape being determined; but the capital consisted of an abacus of 
three thin members with the inverted water-jar form under it, as in 
the oldest caves at Nasik and Junnar. 

‘The remaining three caves are quite plain, consisting of verandahs 
with door and two windows, separated by square pillars, and two 
cells each inside, except the middle cave which has only ono vel]. 

The rock in which these caves aro cut slopos down considorably 
to the south, so that the roofe of the last lino are considerably 
beneath the level of the floors of the first. 

In tho waste overgrown space inside the north wall of Junagarh, 
at Mai Gadéohi, under an old Hindu or Jaina temple, long since 
converted into a Muhammadan mosque, is another rock excavation, 
26 feet 8 inches wide and 18 deep, with a coll in one end. 1 has 
two octagonal pillars inside, with capitals that have boon sculptured, 
‘nut have beon dofaced by the Muhummadans. In the front it has 
two squaro pillars with édirddla struts or brackets, It is not clear, 
however, that this has boon a monastic abode, and from some points 
of likeness to another excavation in the Uparkot it seems probablo 
that this may have been a garden retreat with a bath in front, now 
filled up, and built over by the «ida or shrine of s Mnhammudan 
saint, Its ago is also uncertain, but it is undoubtedly very old, 


Two-Sroazven Rocs-cur Haut av 


About 1869, some rock-ent apartments were discovered at, the 
bottom of » desoent on the north of the Jama’ Masjid on the Uparkot 
or fort of Junigarh. They are of considerable interest, for though 
somewhat defaced, they manifest a high style of art. Fow bases 
for oxample, could be found anywhere to excel in boauty of 
dosign and richness of carving those of the six pillars in the lower 
hall! 


1 ‘This cave is described here because locally it forms one of the gronp, but from its 
age, probably belonging to the fourth century, it belongs to the second division of 
Buddbist. caves according to the classification adopted above (p. 185), 

+ Bee Plates XXIL, and XXIV. in Second Archeological Report. Quite close to 
these exusvations on their south side the ground sounds hollow, and there iz # line of 
wall cropping up, exactly similar to thote round the topa of the two openings which 
ted to the discovery of those excavated, 
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The excavations (Plate TV.) opened up consist of a deep tank or 
bath (E) about 1] feet square, with a covered vorandah on three sides 
of it; that on the west side is occupied with a built seat like the deana 
for an idol, possibly for laying the garments upon while bathing. The 
pipes for the water come down the wall from the surface, pass the 
front of this seat, and onter a small cistern near the entrance door 
at the south-west corner. The water must bave been raised from 
some well in the neighbonrhood and conveyed to the supply pipe; 
and the small cistern may have heen formed to assist in filtering the 
wator pure into the bath. 

The corridor on the south side is upported by two columns with 
spiral ridges‘on their shafts, octagonal plinths, and carved bases and 
capitals. The shafts of two corresponding attached pilasters on the 
north walt are divided into three sections each, having the grooves 
or ridges running in opposite apirala. 

Over the bath the roof is open, and round the oponing « wall still 
stands 9 foot or so above the ground-level. 

Tn tho north side over the bath is a large aperture or window 
into the next chamber. This apartment is entered from the north- 
east cornor of the bath-room. It is a large chamber, 35 foot 10 
inches long by 27 feet 10 inches wide, with six columns supporting 
the roof; the area between the first four of these, like that in the 
bath-room. is open to the air above, with a surrounding wall on the 
surfaco of the rock. It is also open to a hall below; and the four 
columns have been connected by a thin low parapet wall, about 20 
inches high and 6 inches thick, now entirely destroyed. The rest 
of the area is occupied by the corridor on threo sides, and by the 
space on the north where tho remaining two pillars stand. In the 
walls on the north east, and west sides are stone bench recesses 
divided into long compartments, with a base moulded in architectural 
courses below, and a frieze above, ornamented with Chaitya-window 
and chequer carvings. The four pillars round the opon area are 
square, the other two are 16-sided, and have been carved with 
animal figures on the abaci. 

In the north-east corner a door leads into a small apartment which 
has @ hole in the roof blackened with smoke, and which may have 
‘been used as an occasional cook-room, to prepare warm drinks, &e. 
for those who had been enjoying the bath. By the sido of this 
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apartment a door leads to a stair descending to the entrance of the 
hall below. 

This lower room measures 39} feet by 31 feet, and had evidently 
been filled up long before the one above it, and is consequently in a 
better state of preservation. It has been claborately and very taste- 
fully carved.’ On entering it we come ona platform on the left 
side, slightly raised and nearly square, with two short pillars on its 
wost side, supporting a frame above, descending from the roof. 
What this was meant for is hard to say, unlosa the depression within 
was intended to be filled with cotton or other soft substance to form 
8 dais or a seat. 

Except on the west side, the remainder of tho walls is surrounded 
by bench recesses, divided at regular intervals, aa in the apartment 
above. Over these recesses the frieze is ornamented with Chaitya- 
windows having tho Buddhist rai] in the lower part of the opening, 
and two figures looking out of cach; in many cases two femalos with 
something like “ears” on thoir head-dresses, but too indistinct to 
distinguish what thoy represont (Fig. 4, Plate II1.). 

The four columns in tho south end of this hall are larger than tho 
two in frontof the supposed dais, but the bases of all are alike, and 
tho bodies of the capitals are similar. The rich hanes have hoen 
already alluded to, and the drawing (Fig. 3, Plate III.), whero the 
origina) pattern has boon truthfully rostored from the different frag- 
menta atill left entire, will give 2 better idon of them than could be 
done by any description. 

The abaci are carved with lions couchant at tho cornors, and in 
the middle of each is a lion, facing outwards, with a human figaro 
on each side of it. The body of the capital .consists of eight divi. 
sions round, indicated by the breaks in the ledge at the bottom, on 
which the human figures of the different groups stand. Most, if not 
all, of the figures are females, nearly nude, end some standing undor 
foliage. They have been cut with considerable spirit, and in high, 
almost entire, relief: unfortunately, many of them have been much 
damaged,—some even sinco the room was excavated. In the two 
amadler columns, the principa) member below the body of the capital 
is carved with the heads of animals, mostly slephanta and goats or 
rams. On the larger columns the corresponding member is not so 
deep, and is a serrated torus. At the back or west side of this ball 


1 For drawings, &., s00 Seeond Arch, Report, p. 143, and plates xxi. to xxiv. 
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are two small rooms; that on the south with s single door, the 
other with threo entrances between jambs slightly advanced, and 
with a projecting frieze. 

On the north side of this is an irreguiar excavation, in a corner of 
which there soems to be a shaft of » choked-up well; but tho whole 
excavation here is more like the work of Mahmid Bigarah’s quarry- 
mon in the fifteenth century' than any portion of the original, 
though it is quite probable that other chambers have beon quarried 
away. 

TTheeo roows could haye beon no part of a monastic establishment ; 
and the oxamplo of the old Mehal, just to the north of this, suggesta 
that thoy may have been either a sort of garden-house belonging to 
tho paluce, or possibly the bath and ploasure-house of another palace 
now interred under the débris that covers the whole of the Uparkot. 
The atyle of carving is not unlike much that has been found about 
Mathura, and which I feel disposed to attribute to about the fourth 
century A.De 


Osner Caves in Katasawan. 


About 30 miles north-west from Junigarh is Dhank, in early 
times an important city, and s few miles west from Dhink, towards 
the village of Siddhsar, in a ravine celled Jhinjuri-jhar, are fivo 
plain caves ent in calcareous sandstone. Probably there have been 
othera further up the ravine; but, if so, the decay of the rock hag 
destroyed all trace of them. The furthest to the south has been a 
verandah facing east, with two cells. 

The third has two octagonal pillars in front, with square bases 
and oxpitals. The pillara are connected below with the pilasters by 
a low sereen, carved in front with the Buddhist rail of a large 
pattern. This is the only trace of ornament about these caves. 

The last to the north is much larger, and has had six equare 
pillars in front of a narrow verandah. It had an open area inside 
measuring 13 feet by 20, from which the roof had been cut out, 
similarly to what remains of a very extensive excavation known as 
Khengar’s Palace at Junigarh. Around this central court it appears 
to have had a number of cells with s corridor in front of them. In 


1 Mahmid Bigamah of Ahmadabad subdued Mandgslike the “last of tho ChuydsamA 
kings of Jundgath, and took the fort in 1469-70 where be erected the great Jams’ 
‘Masjid, Arch. Sus. W. India, vol. ii. pp. 144, 185. 
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another ravine to the weat of this, and running into it a little to the 
north-west, ate other caves, but they are so plain that we neod not 
ocoupy space describing them. 

At the village of Dhank itself there is also a group of small caves, 
but of much later age. They are the only caves in Kathidwar that 
have any mythological sculptures in them ; but they are of a very rude 
description and probably of late date.’ And, again, to the north- 
west of it, on the way to Jodhpur and not far from the village of 
Hariésan, on the west side of the Gadhka hill, are some nine more 
caves, Like those at Siddhsar, thoy are perfectly plain, most of 
them with a verandgh in front, and ono or two cells at the back 
of it. 

VaLara. 


In the south-east of the Kathiiwir peninsula, at Talija, near the 
mouth of the Satruiiji river, is an almost conical hill, called in 
Sonskrit Telugiri, and in modern vernacular parlance tho Tékri of 
‘Talaja, crowned by two modern Jaina templos—one, on the vertex, 
and the other on 9 sort of shoulder on the west face. Tho town lies 
on the north and wost, slopes near the base, and has the Talajé, a 
small feoder of the Satruiji river, to the north of it. 

On the north-west face of this Talaja hill are a series of Buddhist 
caves, about thirty-six in number, with from fifteen to twenty tanks 
or cisterns for water. Both have once been more numerous; but many 
of them have been destroyed, probably to make way for » passage up 
to tho Jaina temples, or their prodocossora on the top. These caves 
appear to have been first brought to notice by Mr. Henry Young, 
C.S., in 1835, and are briefly described in a paper by Captain Fulljames 
on fossil bones of mammslia in Kathiaway, writton in 1841 (Jour, 
B. B.'B. Aa, Soe. Vol. 1. p. 32). Dr. J. Wilaon included them in 
his First Memoir in 1850; and they were visited and described by 
tho writer in May 1869. 

One of the largest of these caves, and the only ono that now presents 
any remains of ornamentation, is ata height of fully a hundred feet. 
It is locally known as the Ebhal Mandapa, and measures 75 feet by 
67}, and is 174, fect high. This largo hall, without any cells in its 
side walla, had four octagonal pillars in front, but none inside to 
support the roof; nor haa it the wall that, st Ajanta and eleewhere, 


1 Boe Second Arckaologioal Heport, p. 150, 
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usually divides such excavations into an outer verandah and an inner 
hall. It seems to have been constructed ass place of sasembly or 
religious instruction, a Dharmaadla in fact, where the early Buddhist 
missionaries proached to the simple people of the district, and taught 
them the new doctrines. Outside the entrance are wells or tanks on 
both sides, and several cells. On its fagade are fragmenta of a modi- 
fied, perhaps, a very primitive form of the horse-shoe or chaitya~ 
window ornament, and of the Buddhist rail pattern, but this is tho 
only sculpture now traceable among theso caves. 

‘The others are small plain caves not meriting description. In one 
of them is a digoba or stone cylinder with hemispherical top of o 
very simple type, the base only entire, and the remains of the torana 
or capital still attached to the flat roof of the cave. The digoba 
and general arrangements of theso caves are sufficient indications of 
their being Buddhist works; and though we have no very definite 
means of determining thcir antiquity, yet from the simplicity of 
their arrangements, and oxcept that already mentioned on the facade 
of the Ebhal Mandap from the entire absence of sculpture, such as 
is common in all the later Buddhist caves, we may relegate them to 
#, very carly age, possibly cven to that of Asoka or soon after. 

The rock is of very different qualities in differont parts of the 
hill; but where the existing caves are executed it is full of quartz 
veins ramified among nodules of varying degrees of hardners, and 
the disintegration of these under the effects of atmospheric in- 
fluences has 80 destroyed the original surface, that if any inscriptions 
ever existed, they must have disappeared long ago. 


Sana. 


Considerably to tho south-west of Talaja and a march from 
Bajula, is the village and hill of Lér or Lauhar, in Babriawad, in 
which are some natural caves appropriated to local divinities, and a 
emall and perfectly plain excavation, probably a Buddhist ascctic’s 
call. Farther west, and not far from the village of VankiA, ia tho 
Sana hill, ‘a wild, desolate place, without a human hebitation in 
sight. Close to the foot of the hill is perennial stream which aids 
to redeom the view, and doubtless holped to tempt the first ascetion 
to hew out their dwellings in the adjoining rook. The hill consists 
of severa} spurs from a central ridge, on the top of which sre some 
old foundations of very large bricks. 
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The hill is honey-combed by more than sixty caves, gome of them 
much ruined, but all of the same plain types as those at Talija, 
Juniigarh, and Dhank. Here, too, one of the largest, near the 
bottom of the hill, goes by the name of the Ebbal Mandeps, It is 
684 feet by 61, and about 16} feet high, originally with six pillars 
in front but none inside, About 120 feet higher up, on the face of 
the same spur, is a cave called the Bhima Chauri facing the north. 
east; it has a verandah in front, and moagures about 38 by 40} feet, 
the roof being supported by four octagonal pillera, with capitals and 
bases of the Lotd, or water-pot pattern so froquent in the Nasik and 
Junnar caves. Round the sides also runs a raised stone bench, a 
common feature in such caves, Close by is a Chaitya or chapel cave, 
18 feet wide by 3] feet deep, and 13} feet high. The roof is flat, 
but the inner end or back of tho cave is of the semi-circular form 
already noticed at Junfigarh and common in Chaitya caves. It wants 
the side aisles usual in such oxcavations; and the digoba, 7 foot 
10 inches in diamoter, is very plain and without ornament, while 
its capital is wanting, having been broken off by later Hindus in 
order to convert it into a huge liiga or omblom of Siva, and it is 
now worshipped as auch by the people of tho villages in tho neigh- 
bourhood, Some of the excavations consist merely of vorandahs 
with cells opening from them, and having recesses in the walls for 
sleeping places; others are halls like the Ebhel Mandapa with cells 
arranged near the entranco, while there are two other small Chaityas 
similar to that mentioned above. High up the face of tho hill ia a 
cistern of excellent water; and large portions of the stairs hewn out 
in the rock and leading from one group of caves to another, are atill 
pretty entire. 

These caves, like those at Taldja, from tho simplicity of their 
arrangements and their flat-roofed chaityas, must also be referred to 
avery enrly age, possibly as a mean date bout 150 n.c,, though they 
probably range through at least a century between the earliest and 
tho latest excavation. 


1 Bea Archaeol, Sur. of W’, India Reports, vol. ii. p. 149, and Plute xxix. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES IN THE SOUTH KONKAN. 


Tue Korikan, as is generally known, is the appollation of the low- 
lying country between the Ghits or Sahydri Hills and tho shores of 
Indian Ocean, extending from Gujar4t on the north, to Goa on the 
south. South of Bombay it is divided into the districts of Kuliba 
and Ratnagiri, and is much broken up hy spurs and outlying hills 
from the Ghit range. In these we find several groups of caves. 
The first are about 30 miles south of Bombay, in a ravine a few 
miles north-east of Chaul, and consisi of two small plain cells with- 
out any soulptures.' Further south at Knda, and still furthor to 
the south-east at Mhdy, on the Savitri rivor, arc large groups to be 
noticed presently ; aud in the Ratnagiri district, at Dabhol at the 
mouth of the Vasishthi river, at Chipalun to the east of it, and at 
Sangamedwar 25 miles south of the last." are cells or caves but of 
little importance, thoso at Chipalun consisting of a hall 22 feet by 
15, with a digoba at the back, a few colls, and ‘a water cistorn. 
Altogether there may be about 150 separate excavations in this 
district. Some of them as old ax any in the west of India, but 
nono of any great beauty or interest. Though not quite so plain aa 
those of Kathiwar they are very rarely adorned with sculpture, and 
what ornament is found in thom, is of a very rude class. No trace 
of painting is to be found anywhere, nor any indications that such a 
mode of adornment was ever attempted. In themselves they cannot 
consequently be regarded as of much interost, but s description of 
them cannot be omitted from a work aiming at being s completo 
account of the known Cave Temples of India. 


Caves or Kupa. 
Kudén, Kuda or Kur, is a small village on the shore of the Raja- 
part creek which enters the west coast about 45 miles to the south of 





1 Jour, Bom. B.R. At. Soe. vol. iv. ps 842. 

> At Wade-Pigel, and of Sagwe, both near Wagotana, in the south of the diatrict, 
aro nleo some rained cells, but they aro probably Brakaunicsl See Jour. B, B. R. 
As. Sac Fol. v, p. B11, 
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Bombay. I lies in lat. 18° 17’ N., and long. 78° 8’ E., 64 miles 
east from Rajapart, 17} milos north-west from Godégaiw, the 
principal town of the taluka in’ which it is now included, and 5 miles 
west from Talé. In Maratha, and even in recent English times, the 
taluka went by the name of Réjapiri,' and extended from the 
Kundalika river, at the mouth of which is the port of Chéhwal 
(vulgo ‘Chaul'), to the Habshi of Jin; territory and the taluka 
of Rayagadh on the south, This Rajapfiri, x is not improbable, 
may have been Puri,—the capital of the Silihiras of the Konkan 
who claim the titlo of “rulers of tho city of Tagars,’”* and of whom 
we have the names of eleven princes from Kapardi I, in the ninth 
century to Chhitariiju in an. 1024. If, in still earlier times, as is 
probable, it was a place of note, it would help us to account for the 
numerous Buddhist excavations in its neighbourhood. Tho next 
town along the coast mentioned by Ptolemy from Simylla or Tiamula, 
is Hippoktra, and in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, (wee. 53), wo 
havo Mandagora, which Ptolemy placcs further down the coast. 
It seems almost certain, howover, that from very early timos thu 
beautiful creek which still has Murdd, Jinjiri, and Réjapdri at ite 
mouth, and villages like Tamané and Mhasia at its head, must have 
attracted the population of @ considerable town. 

On the eastern shore of the northern arin of this creek, a low 
hill, sloping down to the north, contains a group of caves, twenty- 
two in number, large and small, which appear to have been first, 
brought to notice in 1848.° They uve all of » very plain type, only 
one having any sculptures, the rest being so much alike, except in 
aize, that it doea not seem worth while describing each in detail. 
It will only be necessary to notico the principal ones. The lowest 
down and furthest to the north, now usod as a cattle shed, may 
be designated No. I. It is one of four cavos here that. a 











1 This place must not be confounded with KAjupur, a lide farthor wth, at the 
month of the Savitri, where the East India Company early had a favtory, of which they 
‘were dispossessed before the French ostublishod themsolves there in the time of Sivaji, 
Dellon’s Voyage to the East Indies (Loni. 1698), p. 55 ff, 

4 Jour. R. As, Soc., vol. li, p. 883; Ind, Ant, vol. ¥ pp. 270-272, 

8 Pol. Geog, VII i. 6, « different plsea from that mentioned in VIL. i, 63; VIET. 
xavi, 15. Lassen places Mandagars at Rijapiirl, Soc Ind, Alterth., IiL. 179, 181, 
164. “May not Hippokoura be Godsbandar in the ThAgd creek ? Three sites near Kuga 
seem to bo named Mandi or Mandis—n nase suggestive of Manda(na)gers, 

4 Jowr, Hom. B. BR. As, Soe. vol. iti, pt. il, p. 44, 
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dagobas. In front it bad a verandah 22 feet by 7, with two plein 
octagonal pillars in front, now broken away; at the left end is o 
cell, 7 feet square, with a bench bed in a recess in the right wall. 
A door 7 feet wide leads from the verandah into the hall, which is 
22 feet square, and had two octagonal pillars at the back standing 
on a low bench, one of them now destroyed. These separate the 
hall from an antechamber, 23 feet wide by 7 feet 3 inches deep, 
having bench at the ends and along the back wall up to the door 
of the shrine. The shrine is about 15 feet wide by 144 feet deep, 
and is occupied by plain digoba reaching to the roof, 

In the end of the verandah is an inscription in late Mauryan 
character, in two long lines, going across it, and continued along 
the back wall to near the door. Though copied, this inscription has 
not yet beon translated ; from the form of the letters, however, it 
may be inferred that it belongs to the second century before Christ. 

The next three caves are small, plain chambers in no respect 
worthy of especial notice. 

No, V. is a large plain cave, having a verandah in front, with two 
octagonal pillars, 2 bench or seat between the pillars and the end 
pilasters, and two windows into the hall, which is 34} feot wide, 
and nearly the same from front to back. It has no cells, only a 
bench round the three inner sides. Three slight recesses have been 
made in the back wall, but they seem to have been cut out, long 
after the cave was finished, for what purpose is not apparent. 

This cave has an inscription in six lines in the ond of the veran- 
dah, of which only a few letters are injured. The alphabet is that 
of the Andhrabbritya age found at Nasik and elsewhere. It reads 
* Hail! This cave and tank sre tho benofaction of the fomale 
“ ascetic Paduminika, daughter of the female ascetic Naganiké, the 
 gister’s daughter of the Theras Bhadata Patamita and Bhadate 
« Agimita, together with her disciple Bodht and her disciple Asal- 
“ pamita.”’ This cave was evidently a Dharmaéalé. 

Cave VI. is the principal one of the group; like the two already 
described it may be called a Chaitya cave, that is, though fist-roofed, 
it has a dagoba in the ehrine (Plate V., fig. 1). The roof in front 
of the verandah projects nearly 8 feet, and is supported at each end 


1 ‘Tranalated by Prof. Jacobi, Ind, Ant., vol, vii, p, 254, 2¢ would appear from 
this that female ascetics were sometimes mothers of families, 
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by the fore part of an elephant, The verandah is about 24} feet 
long by 7 feet 8 inches wide, and haa two octagonal pillars in front 
standing on a bench with a low back to the outside. The door into 
the cave is fully 6 feet wide, and on cach side of it is a window. 
These light the cave quite sufficiently. The hall ia 28 feat 9 inches 
wide by 29 foot 4 inches deep, with a seat surrounding the three 
inner sides. In tho back is an antechamber measuring about 23 
feet by 7, and separated from the hall by two plain ootagonsl pillars, 
between which is the entrance. These also stand on the ends of 
ahort benches, whose backs are towards the hall, and are covered 
with animals and gana along the middle, and with floral patterna 
above and below. Sve Plate VIL, fig. 1. 

At the end of the antechamber is a cell with a stone bench or bed 
on the right side of it, and at the back of the bench a receas 2 feet 
8 inches by 54 feet, apparently intended for storing away valuables, 
The shrine is 15 feet 4 inches wide by 204 feet deep, and about 10} 
feet high, containing a perfeotly plain digoba 7 feet 3 inches in 
diameter, and reaching to the roof. 

‘This is the only cave here in which there are any sculptures; but 
except the half elephants that support the projecting rock in front, 
and the carving on tho rail at the back of the hall already mentioned, 
it appears to have all been executed after the cave had been finished. 
The two principal pancla are at the corners on the back of the hall, 
and measure each about 5 feet by 6 feet 9 inches. That in the left 
corner containg life-sized figures of a man and woman, with 9 dwarf 
attendant. The man wears a heavy turban and large ear-jowels, and 
holda up his left hand. Hy wears no covering above the waist, but 
has long, heavy, tubular bracelets ; his clothing is held together by a 
belt and round his loins is a roll of cloth. The woman has a similar 
abundance of head-gear, but of 8 somewhat different stylo, with a 
round plate on the forhead, and wears littlo olse besides this and 
some bells round the lower part of the trunk, with heavy round 
anklets. She rests one hand on the head of the dwarf, who kneels 
at her left side holding up her foot as if adjusting the heavy anklet. 
The corresponding panel in the left corner is very similar: the malo 
figure pointa upwards with his left hand; the head-dresa of the 
female differs from that in the other sculpture; she had no wristlets ; 
and she holds up in her right hand three flower buds. These figures 
bear a very striking resemblance to those in the front wall of tho 
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great Chaitya cave at Karlé (Plate XIV., fig. 1); indeed, the figures 
are go alike, even in minute details, that ‘there seems little reason 
to doubt that they all belong to about the same age, and that not 
much later than the time when these Kuda caves were first excavated, 
within the first century before Christ. 

On the right wall of the cave, and on the left side of the front of 
the verandah, sre several figures of Buddha seated: on the lotus, 
some with the legs down, and others with them doubled under him 
in the ascetic attitude, in one instance with the wheel below the 
lotus, three deer on each side, and under them two Naga figures 
holding a pillar on which the wheel rests, with their wives and a 
number of female worshippers behind them. In another sculpture 
the wheel and deer are wanting, und the worshipping figures are 
rudely sculptured below the Nagas and over a lotus plant, the 
Buddhist emblem of creation. These sculptures are of far later 
date than the first described; indeed they may bo of the fifth or 
sixth century a.v., and resemble in every essential particular a 
similar composition inserted between the older figures on the front 
of the Karlé cave, as shown in the plate last referred to. 

Under part of the sculpture on this right wall, and on one of the 
pillars in the verandsh, are short inscriptions in a charactor np- 
proaching the Hala KAnada, but having been but lightly incised are 
illegible except a few letters. 

On the left or north end wall of the verandah is an inseription of 
soven linos in well-cut Jettors, each fully 3 inches in height, and in 
an old square character. It has not yet been translated, but the 
names Sivadata, Sivapélité, Skandapalita, Sivabhuti occurring in 
it, all testify to the prevalence of the worship of Siva alongside 
Buddbiem. 

On the south side of this is cave VIL, entered by a few steps at 
the north end, and having two octagonal pillars in front, on alow 
pench, the raised back of which being to the outside is carved in the 
“ rail pattern.” But except for inscriptions this and the remaining 
caves are very much like those already described. Nos. VIII. and 
XV., like I. and VI, have digobus in their shrines. Nos. XVI. to 
XXIL, in the upper terrace, stretch to the north, and are all plain 
Vihfra caves, or verandahs with cells at the back, and some water 
cisterns among them. 

The whole series of the Kuda caves are so plain and so similar, 
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that, except for their inscriptions, they afford few pointa for com- 
ment, The inscriptions are donative, and, so far aa they have yet 
been translated, afford no names otherwise known to us. Suldasdata, 
mentioned in two of them, we have also in one of the Junnar inacrip- 
tions, and if the same person is meant in both cases, we have a 
chronological point of contact. 

‘The cells of the Vitra caves have the stone benches or beds never 
found in any of the later Buddhist caves. 


Muan, 


On the Savitri’ or Bankot river, 28 miles in a straight line to 
the south-east from Kudi, is Mbfiy, the principal town in the 
modern taluka of the same name, formerly called Rayagad from the 
hill-fort in the north of the district. Three-quarters of a mile north- 
west from Mhir is Pala, behind which in the perpendicular scarp of 
the hill is a group of 28 excavations. The first 20 are in the upper 
scarp, and the rest about 30 fect lower down. They have long beon 
known to Kuropesans, and are probably those referred to by Niebuhr 
as “not far from Fort Victoria” (Bankot).” 

Beginning from the south end of the series No. I. is perhaps one 
of the latest excavated. It haa a verandah in front 58 fect long by 
8 feet wide, supported by six pillars and pilasters at the enda, but 
only one pilaster at the south end and its neighbonring pillar ure 
finished, the others are merely blocked out as square masses, Tho 
one pillar is square at the base, and to « height of 3 feet; over this 
ig an octagonal bend 6 inches high, then 3 feet 2 inches of the shaft 
has 16 sides, returning through another octagonal band to the square 
form. The pilaster bas narrow band of leaf ornament at the top, 
and another similar at about 3 feet from the bottom, with a line of 
beads or flowers over the latter. 

‘The wall is pierced by three doors and two windows, and the hall 
inside measures 57} feet wide along the front wall, and 62 feet at 
the hack by about 34} feet deep, with an average height of 10 feet 
four inches. Round all four sides of this hall runs a low bench. In 


1 «The vivifles,” a name of the san before his rising. 
2 «Pas loin du fort Vietolre il y « (dit-on) suse une grando pasote, taille deus un 
rocher, ou, comme un autre s'exprime, 26 malsons avec des chambrer tailiées dans 
Jo rocher.”—~ Voyage. tom, IE. p. 82. 
¥ isa, w 
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the south end four cells have been begun, but none of them finished. 
In the back wall, at each end, are also the commencementa of four 
more, while in the centre is the entrance to the shrine, with a window 
at each side of it. The shrine measures 20 feet by 17 feet, and has 
a square mass of rock in the centre rising to the roof. On the front 
of this is sculptured an image of Buddha seated with wheel and deer 
beneath, chauri bearers at hie side, and vidyddharas above. On the 
south and north faces are other chawri bearers, and on the back is 
roughly blocked out the form of a sitting Buddha. Everything 
about thia cave indicates that it was left unfinished. 

The other caves are mostly small vihéras or bhikehugrihas with 
one or two cells each of no note. In No. IV. was an inscription now 
nearly all peeled off. 

Cave VIII. is one of the largest caves here and is a digoba cave, 
combining the characteristics of the flat-roofed chaitya and the vihira 
asat Kuda. The hall is 27 feet wide, 23 feet 9 inches deep, and 9 
feet 2 inches high, and has had only two pillars with their oorre- 
sponding pilasters in front. The pillars, however, aro broken away, 
except fragments of tho bases and capitals, which show that thoy 
were of the antique type found both at Junnar and Kérlé, and in 
some of the Nasik caves. Round the ends and back of this runs a 
bench. In cach end wall are three cells, while in the back are two 
more,—all with stone benches; and the shrine about 15 feet square, 
which once contained a digoba, as indicated by the umbrella left on 
the roof and the rough surface of the floor, but it has been entirely 
hewn away. 

It has an inscription also in pretty perfect condition, but not yet 
translated; the character, however, seems to belong somewhere 
about the Christian era, 

In No. XV. is a dagobs in half relief 4 feet in diameter and 6 feet 
2inches high. The drum is surrounded at the upper edge by a plain 
vail pattern, and the tee is crowned by five thin slabs, the uppermost 
one joining the root of the recess in which it stands. 

Cave XXI. is the first on the lower scarp and is a smal) room or 
shrine, in the middle of which stands a plain digoba 4 feet 8 inches 
in diameter, the top of the capital touching the roof. Its only 
ornament isa band in the “rail pattern” round the upper edge 
of the cylinder. On the north wall is carved a figure of Buddha 
seated with his legs down, attended by chawré bearers and vidyddharas, 
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the latter holding a mitre over his head. Over this is a forapa of 
flowers springing from the month of a makara on each side. A 
sculpture precisely similar is to be found among the later insertions 
on the south half of the acreen wall of the great chaitya at Kfrlé, 
aa shown in tho centra) compartment of Plate XIV. In the south 
side of this cave is a cell about 74 feet square with a stone bed in 
the back of it. 

On the wall outside No. KXVII. is an inscription and 2 small 
dégoba in half relief standing on a bench ornamunted with the rail 
pattern. Over the capital is carved an umbrella, the total height, 
including this, being 4 foet 2 inches, 

At the foot of the hill under some trees are three fallen digobas, 
which must have stood close to where they now lie. Indeed, part of 
the base of tho largest can be traced close behind them. 


Kor, Sinwat, War, &. 


Kl is a small village, across tho Savitri river to the south-east of 
the Mhiy, and in tho hill behind it are two wmall groups of caves: 
the first, to the north-east of the village, consists of a few dilapidated 
cells of uo pretensions cither as to size or style. The other group, 
to the south-east, contains one cell, rathor larger than any of the 
others, but all are apparently unfinished excavations, aud have been 
much damaged by time. In this second group, however, are three 
short inscriptions 

In a hill to the north-cast of Mhar, a few small colls and cisterns 
were found by the survey party, but they are insignificant, as is ulao 
a coll in tho hill to the south near the road loading to Nagotana. 

Passing next to the eastern or upper side of the Ghats, we have 
to the south of Poona a group of caves at ‘Sirwal on the Nira river; 
another near Wai, a sacred Brabmanical town, whence the ascent. 
commences to the Sanaterium on Mahfbale’swar Hill: 25 miles 
further south at Pate’swar, 6 miles west of Satara was u small group 
to which a Brahman Seukar, about the beginning of tho century, 
made so many structural additions in converting them into a fano 
of Mahddeva, that little is now left to show what they wore 
originally—but probably they were Brahmanical. About 30 miles 


2 One reads, “ A cave, the religions gift of Seth Sagherakhita, vom of Galapati.” 
o2 
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south of Satara, at Karadh on the Krishna is an extensive series of 
upwards of sixty caves; and, lastly, three miles north of the village 
of Patan, to the west of Kar4dh in the Kedé valley, is a flat-roofed 
Chaitya cave of tho Kuda type, with a digoba and a small hall with 
two cells, 

The ‘Sirwal group of caves is in the territory of the Pant Sacheva 
of Bér, on the north-cast border of the Satara Zilla, They are 
between 2 and 3 miles south-west from the Sirwal traveller's bangala, 
4 east of Bér, and 13 north of Wai, or in long. 73° 59’ E., lat. 18° 8’ 
N., at the head of a short narrow valley on the eastern slope of a 
spur from the Mandhardeva range of hills,' which bound the Nira 
valley on the sonth. 

They face the north-east, and are of the same severely plain type 
an all the earliest caves. The first is a small chsitya cave 20 foet 
3 inches by 14 feet, squaro at the back, with a plain digoba 5 feet 
3 inches iu diameter, having a plain capital of four 3 inch fillets, 
The door is 5 feet wide, but tho whole floor is so silted up that no 
part of the interior is moro than 5} feet high. 

The second excavation has buen o vibra, of which the whole front 
has disappeared with one of the cclls on the right hand sido. It has 
been about 26 feet square, with three cells on cach side and in the 
back: in all, cxcept two, are the nsual stono benches. Pour of 
them have «mall window openings, » foot square, with a counter- 
sunk margin on the outer side, Round the hall rans a bench, up 
to the level of the top of which the floor is filled with dry mud. 

Tho third is, apparently, a natural cavern. 17 fect deep, irregular 
in shape, and only about 3} foet high. 

Tho remaining four in the lower tior and two in the upper ere 
more or Jess irregular apartments, much ruined by the decay of the 
rock; one of them has two benched celle at the back, but they 
porsoxs no special interost, There are also six small excavations on 
the south side of the ravine, filled up with rubbish. 

The caves near Wai, also in the district of Satara, are all of about 
the samo early age as those of Kuda, Mbfr, and Karadh. They 
are in the village of Lobari and near Sultanpur, about four miles 
north from Wai, and form a group of F eight excavations, cut in soft 





1 They bave been esrefully surveyed by Major H. Leo, RE, Supe 
Engineer, Southern Division, on whose report and drswings this acconut is bnseil, 
‘They were examined by the Mesers. Weat in 1854. 
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trap rock, ruming from south-east to north-west, and facing south- 
weet. They were first described about 30 years ago by Mr. (now 
Sir) H. Bartle E. Frere, then Commissioner of Satdira.t The first 
from the south-east is a plain Vihara, about 27 fost by 21 feet, with 
three cells, and near it 8 tank. ‘The second and principal cave has a 
hall 81 feet by 29} and 8} feet high, with a bench along the left 
aide and parts of the front and back; four cells on the right sido 
with bench-beds and small windows; while in the back are two more 
similar cells, with a dagoba shrine between them, 16 feet square, 
originally with a door and two large windows to admit light into it. 
The capital of the digoba has been destroyed to convert it into w 
gigantic lings, or emblem of S'iva 6 fect 4 inches high and 8 feet in 
diametor—styled Palkeévar or Palkoba. To the left of the cavo is 
another excavation, much ruined. Two hundred yards north-west 
from this is another vihara, of which the hall is about the same sizo 
au the last, with a bench round tho sides and back und four cells in 
the back and one on tho left side,—also au entrance made in the 
right wall running up to what may have been intended for a chamber 
ovor the roof of the cave, but never finished. The roof has boon 
supported by six octagonal pillars in two rows from frout to back— 
with a stone joist running through tho heads of each row,—but only 
fragments of them aro loft. On the right hand wall near the back 
are the remains of some human figures, apparently two standing 
females and two males seated, all now headless and otherwise muti- 
lated. The other caves are of smaller size, and not of much interest. 

Other two small excavations exiat in the same neighbourhood 
between Panchgani and Biwadhan, 4 miles south-east of Wit, very 
difficult of access. 


Kanani, 


The Ksradh caves are in the hills to the south-west of Karadh in 
the Satara district, the nearest being about two and a half miles 
from the town, in the northern face of one of the spurs of tho 
Agisiva hill, looking towerds the valley of the Koina; the most 
distant group are in the southern face of another spur to the south- 
weat of the village of Jakhanwadi, and from three to four miles from 
Karidh. The town of -Karidh is probably of considerable antiquity 


1 Jour, Bom. B. R. As. Socn vols iti. ph Hi. ps 55, 
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and gives name to a sect of Brahmans; but its long occupation by 
the Muhammadans may well account for the disappearance of all 
traces of early works in it. 

Tho caver wore firat described by Sir Bartle Frerein 1849, and for 
our purposes it may be as well to follow generally his arrangement 
into three series viz.: I. The southern group, near the village of 
Jakhanwédi, consisting of 23 caves; II. Those in the south-east 
face of the northern spur, about 19 caves; and ITI. Those facing 
the valley of the Koiné, which aro more scattered, 22 caves ;—~in all 
63, besides’ many small excavations of no note and an abundance of 
water-cisterns,—often two of thom to a single cave. 

‘The absence of pillars in the larger halls, the smallness of many 
of the excavations, tho frequency of stone benches for beds in the 
cells, tho primitive formr of the Chaityas or Dagobas, and the almost 
entire absence of sculpture in there caves, combine to indicate their 
early age. Unfortunately they are cut in a very coarao, soft, trap 
rock, on which inscriptions could not be expected to remain legible 
for long ages, if very many of them existed; and only a portion of 
one has boon ford, with tho faintost trace of another. The letters 
are rudely cut, but appear to belong to tho same period as most of 
tho Karlé inscriptions. From all snch indications those caves may 
be placed approximately as about of the same age aa those of S’ailar- 
widi, and Kuda, Pale, &c., and not far from tho ago of the Junnar 
and Nasik caves. They were all probably excavated before the 
Christian era, but they are generally so much slike that few, if any, 
can bo considered ar a contury earlier. 

They aro mostly so small and uninteresting that they need not 
be described in detail, only a few of the more noteworthy and 
characteristic being noticed. In the first group the most westorly 
cave, No. 1., has had a verandah, perhapr with two pillars and 
corresponding pilasters ; but the front has been built up by a modern 
Jogi. Beyond this is a hall, 22 feet by 11 and 7 feet high, with a 
bench along the back and ends of it; and at the back of this again 
are two cells with stone benches. Cave JJ. has a hall about 34 feet 
aquare, and its verandah has been supported by two squaro pillars, 

Cave V. is a Chaitya facing south-west, and is of tho same style as 
one of the Junnar caves, but still plainer (Plate V., fig. 2). It 


14. BB, A, S, vol. ITL, p. 108 ef seg. 
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has a semi-circular apse at the back, and arched roof, but no side 
aisles, and in place of the later arched window over the door, it 
has only # square one. At each side of the entrance is a pilaster, 
of which the lower portions are now destroyed, but which has the 
Nasik style of capital crowned by three square flat members sup- 
porting the ono a wheel or chakra, the emblem of the Buddhist doo- 
trine or law, and the other a Lion or Sika, a cognizance of Buddha 
himself, who is frequently designated as Sdkhya Sika, and perhaps 
also a aymbol of the Sasigha or assembly (Plate VI.. fig. 3). The 
dome of the digobe inside is about two-thirds of a circle in section, 
and supports a massive plain capital. The umbrella is hollowed 
into the roof over it, and has been connected with the capital by a 
stone shaft now broken. 

Cave VI. has hada verandah supported by two plain octagonal 
pillars with capitals of tho Nasik, Kuda, and Pala type. The hall is 
16 feet 10 inches wide by 13 feet 5 inches deep, with an oblong 
chamber st each end, that on the left having a bench at the inner 
end, and the other a small cell, At the back is a room 12 feet wide 
by 18 deep, containing a digoba nearly 7 fect in diameter, in tho 
front of which an image of Vithoba was carved by a Gosain somo 
85 or 40 years ago. 

Cavo XI. is another rectangular Chaitya about 14 feet wide by 28 
feet 9 inches long, with flat roof. The digoba is much destroyed 
below ; its capital is merely a square block supporting tho shaft of 
the chhatri carved on the roof. Cavo XVI. is another similar shrine 
but smaller; the verandah supported by two perfectly plain square 
pillars without capital or base; the hall is lighted by the door and 
two windows, and has a recess 15 fut square at the back, containing 
a dagoba, similar to that in No. X1., but in better preservation. 

Nos. IV., IX., and XX., are the largest of the other Vihira caves 
and have all cells with stone beds in them. 

The second group commences from the head of the ravine. the 
first cave being No. XXIV., which isa Vihare facing E.N.E., 21 
feot wide by 23 deep, and 7 feet 10 inches high, with a verandah 
originally supported by two plain square pillars. Carved on tho 
south end wall of the verandah, near the roof, are four small Chaitye. 
arches, with a belt of “rail-pattern” above and below, and « fretted. 
torus in the spaces between the arches, much in the style of Cave 
XTY. at Nasik and Cave XI. at Ajanta. Below this the wall has 
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been divided into panels by small pilasters, which were perhaps 
carved with figures now obliterated. On the north wall were three 
Chaitya arches, the central one being the larger, and apparently 
contained a digoba in low relief, as at Kondané, Below this is a 
long recess as fora bed, now partly fallen into the water-cistern 
beneath. From the hall four cells open to the right, three to the 
‘pack, and one to the left, each {except the centre one in the 
back) with a stone latticed window close to the roof, and about 15 
inches square. In No. XXIX., originally two caves, of which the 
dividing wall has been broken through, are similar windows into 
four cella. 

Cave XXX, is a ruined Vihara, 36} feet by 19, with eleven cells 
round the hall and a twelfth entered from oneof these. The next ex- 
cavations are situated about three-quarters ofa mile from thie, Nos. 
XXXI. to XXXV. of which are uo ways noteworthy. Cave XXXVI, 
about 100 yards weet from XXXV., conaista of an outer hall about 
17 fet by 13, with a cell in each side wall, and through its second 
smaller hall is entered which has six cella and two bench bed 
recesses, 

‘The third series is divided into two groups, the first facing north- 
wards, and the second in a ravine further west, and facing westwards. 
It consiets of Caves XLII. to LXIII.. few of them deserving of 
detailed mention. No. XLYII. consists of room with a bench in 
each end, an unfinished cell at the back, and two others at the left. 
end, on the wall of one of which is the only inscription of which many 
letters are traceable, ending in the usual lena deya dhanam, “ religious 
gift of a cave” by some one. A few indistinct letters are just 
traceable also on the right hand side of the entrance, and near them 
the faintest trace of “the ruil-pattern.” No. XLVIII. (Plate VI, 
fig. 1) is a range of five cells with a verandah in front, supported on 
three square pillars and pilasters, the central coll, 27 feet by 11 fest 
3 inches and 10} feet high, contains a dagoba still entire, the upper 
edge of the drum and the box of the capital—which has no project- 
ing labs over it—being carved with the rail-pattern. The umbrella 
ia carved on the roof and attached to the box bya shaft. In front of 
this against the right hand wall is the only figure soulpture in these 
caves, and though much defaced, appears to have consisted of three 
human figures in alto rilievo about 5 feet high, the left onc, a male, 
with high turban and front knob, similar to come of the older figures 
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“at Karlé and on the capitals at Beds4, holding some objects in each 
hand. - He wears a cloth round his neck, and another round his loins, 
which falls down in folds between the logs. His right hand is bent 
upwards towards his chin, and over the arm hangs a portion of the 
dress. He also wears armlets and bracelets. To his left a slightly 
amaller figure appears to be approaching him with some offering. 
Above this latter isa third, perhaps a female. At tho right hand 
of this excavation is another cell, approached from outside. 

‘Tho rest of this group ending with LV. are small and uninterest- 
ing, and the cells are not so frequently suppliod with stone beds as 
in those previously described. From No. LV. it is about a mile and 
4 half to LVI., which has a verandah 25 foet 4 inches by 11 feet 
9 inches, with two plain square pillars in front. The hall is about 
24 foot square with ten’cells, three in each side, and four at the hack, 
several of them unfinished. Cave LX. is almost choked with earth, 
but is 88 feet long by 18 feot 10 inches wide, with a somi-circular 
apa at the extreme end and arched roof similar to tho Bedsd Vihira. 
Outside and above the front, howevor, are traces of » horizontal row 
of Ohaitya window ornaments, so that, though there is 10 apparent 
trace at present of a dagopa having occupied the apse, tho cave may 
have been a primitive form of Chaitya with a structural digoba. 
From the esse with which such structures could be removed, we 
ought not perhaps to be surprised that none such have been found, 
But as the evidence now stands, it seems probable that a digoba of 
masonry or brickwork may frequently have been introduced in tho 
carly caves in tho West. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


THE CAVES IN THE VICINITY OF KARLE AND THE 
BOR GHAT. 


The next great division into which the older Buddhist caves of 
Western India naturally group thomselves is one to which unfortu- 
nately no specific name can well be applied. They are not all 
situated together like houses in a atreet, as are the caves at Ajanta 
or Elur&, nor scattered like villas in close proximity to one another 
ag at Kanheri or Jnnnar. Though generally situated near the head 
of the Bor Ghat, through which the railroad passes from Bombay to 
Poona, they consist of small detached groups, containing a Chaitya 
cave with a few subordinate aud detached celle, complete in itself, 
and having no appparent connexion with any other establishment. 
It might be possible to designate it as the Karlé group, from the 
name of its principal and moat characteristic cave, but that would bo 
misloading if applied to KondAné, and especially to Pitalkhora, which 
is at some distance, and there is no district or geographical name 
that would include the whole. Perhaps Tue Great Csxraan Grovr 
of Western Caves would be the most descriptive term that could he 
employed, and would be perfectly applicable. They are situated in 
the very centre of the cave region, and are in many reapects the most 
remarkable of the whole. 

Notwithstanding this want of geographical definitiveness, tho 
leading characteristics of this group ere easily defined when carefully 
atudied, and their difference from other groups easily perceived. In 
all of them the Chaitya is the most marked and loading feature to 
which the Vihéra is always subordinate. Among them we havo the 
Chaitya at Bhaja (woodcut, No, 1), which is probably the oldest and 
consequently one of the most interesting of the class, and we have 
also the Great Cave at Karlé, which is the largest and finest Cheitya 
in India. But the Viharas that are grouped with these cannot he 
compared in any respect with those of Nasik or Ajant&, and other 
groups where, as a rule, the monastery is the main feature and the 
church less prominent. 

‘The difference becomes at once apparent if we compare this group 
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with the two principal ones already described. If we describe the 
Kathiawar group as the uuornamented, the Orissa sa the sculptural, 
and this one as the architectural, we at once grasp practically the 
leading features of each. The first two haveno Chaitya caves, which 
form the leading featares of the third, and though the last cannot 
boast of tho exuberant richness of decoration which prevailed in 
Katak, it avoids the puritanical plainness of the first. It hits a 
happy medium between the two, and its productions may conse- 
quently be compared as specimens of architecture with the very 
best that have been produced in India at any age. As a rule they 
all belong to an early and pure school of native art, before it became 
tho fashion to ovorload its productions with a superfluity of minute 
ornamentation utterly destructive of the simple grandeur, which is 
characteristic of this great central group. 

‘The differences betwoen these groups are the more remarkable, sa 
all three belong to the same age. They all begin with the age of 
Aégoka, B.c. 250. None can be said to be oldor, and they extend 
down to the Christian era. Some oxamploa—but not important 
ones—may be more modern, but the principal caves ere spread 
tolerably evenly over these two centuries and a half, and all emanate 
from the impulse given to the diffusion of the Buddhist religion 
given by the convocation held by that monarch on his conversion 
in the third century before the Christian era. 


‘Whatever may have been the cause, whether the proximity of a 
large city, or something merely historical or traditional,' the head 
of the Bér Ghat, between Bombay and Poona, seems to have been 
the contre of a large numbor of Buddhist establishments. Kondiné, 
Jombrug, ond Ambivié are in the lower scarps of the Sabyadri 
range and are within « few miles from Karjat station at the foot 
of the Ghat; Bhaja, Bedsi, and Karlé in the spurs that striko out 
from the same hills into the table-land on the east. They all lio 
within short distances of the railway which passes up the Bér Ghat 
from Bombay to Poons. Kérlé is near the village of the samo 
name and not far from Lanoli station’; Bhéja ie on the opposite or 








* Dr d. Wilaon soggosted thet tho name of the village of Lendval, vot far from tho 
caver of Karlé and BhAja, might be » corruption of Lenévalt, the Grove of the Lena 
or Caves, noted even in recont times for its hotanical peculiarities, —and which may 
have boon a Buddhist town. 
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south side of the railway and about a mile from it; Béde& is on 
the south side of the hills in which Bhaja ie, and the others are 
scattered about among the hills around. 


Kowpasr, 


About four miles from the Karjat station, on tho Great Indian 
Peningula Railway, and at tho base of the old hill fort of Rajmachi, 
is the Kondané group of caves, firat brought to notice about 30 
years ago by the late Vishnu Séstri, and soon after visited by 
Mr. Law, then collector of Thana.’ They are in the face of a steep 
«carp, and quite hidden from view by the thick forest in front of 
them. Water trickles dowa over the face of the rock above them 
during a considerable part oven of the dry season, and has greatly 
injured them. So much so indeed that it is now difficult to determine 
whether they or the caves at Bhaja are the earliest. They must be 
nearly, if not quite contemporary, and as they must have taken some 
time to excavate, their dates may overlap to some extent. The Vibaré 
at Kondané (Plate VIIL., figs. 1 and 2) cortainly looks more modern, 
whilo the Chaitya (Plate VILL, fig. 3), which is very similar in 
plan and dimensions to that at Bhaja, ix so much ruinod that it is 
impossible now to decide which may have beon first completed. 

They face north-west, and the first tv the south-west in a Vhaitya- 
cave of very considerable dimensions, being 66} feet from the line 
of the front pillars to the extremity of the upse, 26 feet 8 inches 
wido, and 2% feet 5 inches high to tho crown of the arch. The nave 
in front of the digoba is 49 feet in length by 14 foet 8 inches, and 
the dagoba 9} feet in diameter, with a capital of more than usual 
height, the neck—representing the relic casket—being, as at Bhaja, 
of double the ordinary height, and representing two coffers, one 
above the other, carved on the sides with the Buddhist rail pattern, 
The fillets thet covered this are decayed, as is also the whole of the 
lower part of the digoba. The bases with the lower parts of all 
the thirty columns that surrounded the nave, as well as that of ono 
of the two irregular columns that once ornamented the front, have 
also decayed, and positions only of most of them can now be aacer- 
tained. Between these two latter pillars a wooden acreen or front 
originally filled the opening to a height of about 10 or 12 fect, in 


1 Dr. J. Wileon’s Memoir in Jour. B. B. BR, As. Soe. vol. iii. ph ii. p. 46. They 
have also becu fully described by W. F., Sinclair, Bo, O.8., Jad, Aut. vol. ¥, p. 308, 
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which were the doorways loading to the interior and it was fixed to 
them, aa seems to have been the case with all the earlier caves, 
‘The Chaitya Uave at Bhaja and that at Kondane had similar fronts 
constructed in wood, ~The caves at Bedsa and Karlé are apparently 
among the eurliest, where these screens were carved in the rock 
inetead of being erected in the more perishable material. 

There are atill, however, remains of seven pillars on the left side of 
the cave, and six on the south, which rake inwards, as do also those 
at Bhaja and Bédsa, to be described hereafter—a proof of the early 
date of the work; those behind the digoba and six near the front 
on the right side havo disappeared entirely. On tho upper portion of 
one column on the loft is asymbol or device somewhat resombling a 
digoba, with a rude canopy ovor it. (Plate VIL, fig. 2.) The arched 
roof hes had wooden rafters as at Karlé and elsewhere, but thoy are 
gone, and the only remains of the woodwork is a portion of tho 
Jatticed serven in tho front arch. ‘The fagade bears a strong family 
likeness to that at Bhaji. On the left sido is a fragment of sculp~ 
ture in alto rilievo—part of the head of a single figure about twice 
life-size, Tho features are destroyed, but the details of tho head- 
dress show the mont careful attention to finish of detail. Over the 
left shoulder is an inscription in one linc in Mauryan charactors of 
perhaps the second century B.., or it may be earlior, which reads 

Kaphaaa antevisind Balakena katam, 
which Dr. Kern translates“ Mado by Bulekena, the pupil of 
Kanha (Krishna).” 

Ovor this head, at the level of tho spring of the groat arch in the 
fagado, is a broad projecting belt of sculpwure: the lower portion 
of it is carved with the rail pattern; the central portion is divided 
into seven compartments, filled alternately, throe with a lattice 
pattern and five with human figures—one male in tho first, a mele 
and female in each of the third and fifth, and a male with a bow— 
and two females in the seventh. Over these is a band with the 
ropresentations of the ends of tie-beams or bars projecting through 
it, and then four fillets, each projecting over the one below, and the 
upper helf of the last serrated. The corresponding belt of carving 
onthe right side of the fagade is much damaged by the falling away 
of the rook at the end next the arch. 


Fergusson, Ind. and East, Archit, p, 110, 
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A little to north-east is No, I, a Vihira, of which the front of 
the verandah is totally destroyed except the left end. This verandah 
was 5 feet 8 inches wide and 18 feet long, with the unique number 
of five octagon pillars and two ante. (See plan and section, 
Plate VIIL., figs. 1 and 2.) 1n the end of this verandah is a raised 
recess, and under a Chaitya arch is a amall dagoba in half relief,— 
apparently the only object of worship when these caves were ex- 
cavated. Inside, the hall is 23 feot wide by 29 deep, and 8 fest 
S inches high, with 15 pillars arranged about 3 feet apart and 3} feet 
from the side and back walls, but none across the front. The 
‘upper portions of these pillars are square, but about 14 feet from 
the top they are octagonal: the bases of all are gone, but they 
also were probably square. The roof is panelled in imitation of o 
structural hall with beams 19 inches deep by 8 thick, 3} feat apart, 
running across through the heads of the pillars, and the spaces 
between divided by smaller false rafters, 5 inches broad by 2 deep. 
There are three wide doors into the hall, though most of the front 
wall is broken away, and on each side six cells—18 in all, each with 
the monk’ bed in it, and the first on each side with two. Over the 
doors of 14 of these cells are carved Chaitya or horse-shoe arches, 
connected by a string course projecting 6 or 7 inches and carved 
with the rail pattern. (Plate VL, fig. 1.) 

No, IIL. is a plain Vihara with nine cells, much ruined, especially 
in front, but it had probably three doors. 

No. [¥. is a row of nine cells at tho back of what now looks like 
a natural hollow under the cliff. Beyond them is a tank, now filled 
with mud, then two cells undor s deep ledge of over-hanging rock, 
and, lastly, a small cistern. 

In a searp over the village of Hal Khurd, eight miles south of 
Karjat, Mr. Sinclair describes a very plain Vibfra, consisting of o 
hall, 12 feet by 11 feet, surrounded by six cells, two of them 
double-bedded. One on the left of the entrance has been con- 
verted into a shrine for Bhairava, for whose further convenience, 
or that of his worshippers, the front wall of the Vihéra has been 
demolished within living memory. It ie said to have borne an 
inseription? 

North from these, at Kothalgedh or Péth, are other excavations 


Ind, Ant, vol. ¥. pe 810. 
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which, owing to the difficulty of reaching them, have not been 
examined by any European. 


Buasa. 


Bhaja or Bhajé is a small village, about two miles south of Karlé 
village and at the foot of a spur of the hill, which is crowned by the 
old Isapur hill-fort. The cave temples just above the village are 
first referred to by Lord Valentia,’ but were not examined by him- 
self or any of the Huropeans that accompanied him. They face the 
west, and, counting upper storeys, &., they may be rockoned as 
eighteen excavations altogether. 

Commencing from the north, the first is apparently a natural 
cavern, 30 feet long, slightly enlarged. The next ten are plain 
viharas, with but little particular about them. No. VI. is an irregu- 
lar vihéra, much dilapidated and half full of silt. The hall has been 
irregular, but about 14 feet square, with two cells on cach side and 
three in the back, and with Chaitya-window ornaments all round over 
the cell doors, as in Cave XII. at Ajayté, and again here, on the 
back wall of No, IX., where is a frieze projecting 2 feet 2 inches 
with four Chaitya arches connected by the rail-pattern ornament. 
There has been a verandsh in front of this excavation, of which a 
fragment of the base of one of the pillars is left, and a broken capital 
with animal figures upon it, showing that the style was somewhat 
similar to that of Oave VIII. at Nasik. 

The Chaitya Cave of the group No. XII. is ono of the most inte- 
resting in India, and certainly one of the most important to be found 
anywhore for the history of Cave architecture. It is hardly worth 
while to waste much time in the inquiry whether it or the caves at 
Kondiné are the earliest. They are so like one another in all ossen- 
tial respects that there cannot be much difference in their age. 
They are certainly both as early or earlier than 200 3.c., and neither 
can claim to have been excavated before the time of Asoka, 3.6. 250. 
Bo this as it may, if we had only the Kondané Cave, it is so ruined 
that we ahould hardly be able to understand from it, the peculiarities 

- 
* Travels, vol. ii. pp. 185, 168. They are noticed also in tho Jour, Bom, B. R, As. 


Soe, voli, pp. 489448 ; vol. iii pt. ii, pp. 61, 63; Fergussou’s Jad, and East, Archit, 
plo 
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of the cave architecture of the age, while the Bhaja caves excavated 
in a better material are still so perfect as to explain every detail. 

A view of the front of this cave has already been given (woodcut, 
No. 1, page 30), which sufficiently explains ita general appearance. 
The wooden screen that originally closed its front is, of course, 
gone, but we can easily restore it, in the mind's eye, from the literal 
copies of it in the rock which we find at Bédsd, Karlé, and olsewhere, 
aided by the mortices cut in the floor and at, the sides, showing how 
the timbers were originally attached to the rock. When this is 
realised it seems impossible that anyone can look at these caves and 
not see that wo have reached the incunsbula of stone architecture in 
India. It is a building of 8 people accustomed to wooden buildings, 
and those only, but here petrified into the more durable material. 
There is not one feature nor one detail which is not essentially 
wooden throughout, or that could have been invented from any form 
of stone construction, or was likely to be used in lithic architecture, 
except in the rock. What is equally interesting, and equally con- 
elusive on this point, is, that for 1,000 years after its date, we can 
trace the Indians slowly but steadily struggling to emancipate them- 
solves from these wooden trammels, and eventually succeeding in 
doing a0. Unfortunately, however, it was when too late for the 
Buddhista, who were the inventors of the style, to profit by its 
resultant conversion into a perfected lithic style of architecture. 

From the Plan and Section, Plate IX., it appears that the Chaitya 
i826 feet 8 inches wide and 59 feet long, with a semi-circular apse at 
the back, and having an aisle 3 feet 5 inches wide, separated from 
the nave by twenty-seven plain octagonal shafts, 11 feet 4 inches 
in height. These rake inwards about 5 inches on each side, so that 
the nave is 15 feet 6 inches wide at the tops of the pillars, and 
16 feet 4 inches at their bases. The dagoba is 1] feet in diameter 
et the floor, and the cylinder is 4 feet high; the garbha or dome 
is 6 feet high, and the box upon it, like that at Kondiiné, is two- 
storeyed, the upper one being hewn out 194 inches square inside, 
with a hole in thé bottom 20} inches deep and 7 inches diameter, 
sunk down into the dome for the purpose of securing the shaft of 
the umbrella that once surmounted the dagoba. The upper portion 
of this box or capital being of a separate stone and hewn out, indi- 
cates very distinctly that it was the receptacle of some relic. The 
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usual thin flat members that surmount the capital are entirely want- 
ing in this and in other instances to be noticed below. Whether 
they were once supplied here in stone or in wood, we have no mean 
now of knowing. On four of the pillars are carved in low relief 
seven ornaments or Bauddba aymbols. On the seventh and eighth 
columns respectively, on the left side are the figures 9 and 10,'—the 
second appurently a conventional posy of sacred flowers, the first 
formed of four trigdlag round a centre, which perhaps contained a 
face, with buds and leaves at the corners. On the eighth pillar on 
tho right side are the flowers 11, 12, and what appears to be a fau—13, 
and on the right-hand face tbe wreath represented fig. 14. 

The roof is arched in the usual way, the arch rising from a uarrow 
ledge over the triforium, 7 feet 5 inches above the tops of the pillars, 
and attaining a height of 26 feet 5 inches from the floor, This is 
ribbed inside, as at Karlé and elsewhere, with teak girders, the first 
four of which, and portions of some of the others, have given way, or 
buen pulled down.’ The front must have been entirely of wood, and 
four holes are chixelled in the floor showing the positiony of the prin- 
cipal uprights, Toro are also mortices cut in the arch, showing 
whore one of the main cross beams must have boen placed, probubly 
to aecure the lattice-work in the upper part of the window. Almost 
the only difference in detail between this and the Chaitya at Kou- 
diné is, that in the latter the irregular pillars immediately in front 
of the navo, and nearly in linv with those dividing off the aisles, 
were of storie, here they were of wood; both temples are equally 
simple and almost identical in the styles of their fugades, and only 
the difference just remarked yeems to indicate that this Bhaja 
exainple is rather the oarlier of the two, This gaivs support alwu 
from the introduction of columns into the hull of the Vihara at 
Konddné—in none of tho Vihdras here ure they wo employed. 

The fronton of the great arch is full of pin holes in threo rows, 
ebout 170 in all—which indicate, beyond doubt, that some woodon 





1 Bea drawings, Plate VIL 

9 Application having heen made to the Government of Bombay to prevent the 
villagers fro pulling down more of the woodwork, and to fix what somul tw be it 
dduoger of falling, the engineer cutrusted with the work iamorted uew, riby wherever he 
thought one bad beon piled down ; in fact attempted a reeturation, 

3 Tam strongly of opinion for these snd other reasous, which can only be explained 
hy an attontive study of the photographs, that Bbijé is the eaclivst of the two, bul the 
difference in uge vannot be very greal—J. F, 

¥ is. Pr 
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avd probably ornamental facing covered the whole of it in the 
tmumner shown in all the faces of similar archos at Udayagiri (71. 1.) 
and ot Bharhut, several of which are seen in Woodeut No. 10, and 
numberless examples in General Cunningham's work on that Stupa. 
The only pieces of figure sculpture sre—a female figure high up on 
the Jeft side of the front, much weather-worn, but with a beaded belt 
about tho loina; two half figures looking out at a window in the pro- 
jecting side to the right of the groat arch, and on the same side the 
heads of others in two small compartments in the fagadc, and on a 
level with the top of thearch. These figures bear a close resomblance 
to those on the fagade at Kondané. The struts or brackets cut in 
entire relief and the whole style of every detuil in the front is 80 
like wood-work, that there can be no doubt it was copicd from an 
examplo in that material, and is without exception the closest copy. 
wo have. Noxt to it stand the cave No. IX. at Ajantf, and the Kon- 
tliné ond Bédsi Chaityas; plainor caves into which pillars were not 
introduced, nor any attompt made to ornament their fronts in imita- 
tion of wooden examples, bolong generally to an earlier age. 


By the side of this Chaitya, but with the line of its front coming 
forwurd to the south at an angle of 25° (sco Vato 1X), is a Vihira 
No. XIII, the front (if ever it exintud in stone, which is very 
tiuubtful) bas been quite destroyed, but it is probable that it must 
originally have been of wood. It is 30 fect long by 143 fect deep, 
with a cell in each of tho back cornora standing out into this arcu, 
Wach of these has » latticed window; that on the loft sido has 
fuutening on the door jamb as if for a lock or bolt; that on the right 
hes an arched door, and contains a stone bench. In the back of the 
hall ure throc more cells, the Kido onvs with a single bench, aud the 
central one with two, aud with a small recess under each. Over tho 
doors of all these cells is the Chaitya arch, connected by a frieze of 
“rail pattern.” Over the front, also, are ornamental arches and a 
double course of “ rail pattern.” 

Next to this, and faciug a little more to the north, is Cave XIV,, 
6 feot 8 inches wide and 25} feet deep, with one coll at tho back 
and three on each side; the front ones have double beds with a recess 
under each ; the second, on the loft side, has no bed, but a aquare 
window ; and the third, on the right, also wants the bod, but leads 
into an inner cell with the usual atone beuch. 
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Cave XV. is above XIII., and with No. XVI. is reached by a stair 
to the south of No. XIV. It isa small Vihara, 12} feet wide by 
10 feet deep, with a bench on the right side, and two semi-circular 
niches, 2 feet 8 inches wide, with arched tops, surmounted by the 
Chaitya arch. “At the back are two benched cells. The front wall 
has been thin, and is destroyed; the terrace in front was about 
5 foot wide, and probably, as indicated by holes in the rouf, framed in 
woud-work and projecting forwards: the fagade above this and the 
pext cave is carved with three Chaitya-archos and the rail pattern. 

Descending from these caves we come to Cave XVII., which has 
been 1 small Vibéra, 18} feet long by 12} feet deep, with three colls 
at the back and two at the right side, one of them with a bench in 
it, Thero is also a bench in the left end of the hall, and an irregular 
recoss or cell. On the right side, beside the door of the svcond cell, 
ia an inscription in two lines in early charactors, of which tho first 
is damaged, Noar this are two wells in s recess, and over them an 
inscription, also in two lines. 

At sore distance along the scarp, is a large excavation, containing 
& group of fourteen chaityas or digobas of various sizos cut in tho 
rock.’ All havo the Buddhist-rail pattern round the upper portion 
of the drum. The five under the rock vary in diameter from 6 feet 
3 inches to 4 feet 8 inches, and the front two have the rolio box only 
on the dome, as in the great cave, while the three behind them have 
algo heavy capitals, the largost on 
the left joined to the roof by the 
atone shaft of the chhatri or um- 
brella, while over the other two 
the circle of the chattri is carved 
on the roof with a bole in tho 
centre, over a corresponding one 
in the capital, evidently for the in- 
sertion of a wooden rod. Of those 
outside, the first to the north has = 
handsome capital, 8 feet 8 inches 
high, very elaborately carved; “no 
(Woodeut No. 43), moat of the **% Sait gereyet Reahess Digoin oe 
others are broken, so that it is not easy to say how they have been 
finished, except that the eighth, and possibly othera, wore of the 


* See upper part of Plue LX, on tbe right hand. 
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simple box form without any cornice, In four of the capitals 
under the roof there are holes on the apper surface us if for placing 
relics on them, and in two cases thore is a depression round the edge 
of the hold as if for a closely fitting cover. On some of them are 
the names of Theras, but nearly obliterated. 

Still farther along the scarp is a small chamber with a cell at the 
right end, wuch filled up with earth, but with a frieze, ornamentod 
by caryatides and dagobus alternately in high relief, supporting w 
moulding with dagobas in half reliof and with an arched roof, only 
half of which remains, tho rest having fallen away. On tho walla 
are some curious sculptures in the Sinchi style; but it has not been 
oxenvated. 

Undor the first waterfall is a small empty circular coll ; undur the 
second is a large square room with three cells at cach sido, partially 
filled with debris and much ruined; under the third is a small 
civeular coll with a dagobu in it. 


Rocx-Temrtes or Bxvsa. 


Tho cavos of Bédsi—alao known as Karunj-Bédsd, from the two 
villages, near the foot of the Supati Hills, where they aro--- lio 54 
miles in a straight line, east of Bhaja, and 44 south of the station of 
Kurkala, ou tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway. They aro in a 
xpur from the south side of the same range of bills as tho Bhaja 
group, but look down upon the valley of tho Pavni rivcr, and ure at 





No. 44. Han of the edad Caves. Seale, 50 feet to 1 in.! 


1 From Ferguson's Ind. and East, Archit, p. 118, 
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a height of about 300 feet above the plain, or 2,250 above the sea- 
level. They form one of the smallest groups, consisting only of # 
Chaitya-cave and Vibira with some dagobas, wells, and cells, and 
were firat described by Professor Westergaard.! 

The first excavation is a small circular chamber, containing an 
unfinished Dagoba. Eight yards north of it is a well with the 
remains of a dagoba on its north or right side, bebind which is an 
inscription in two lines. (lose to this is a second and third well, 
over the second of which ix another inscription in three lines. 

Four yards from this is the entrance to the Chaitya-cave, which is 
reached by a pasange 12 or 13 yards in length, cut through the rock, 
left in front of it in order to get. sufficiently back to abtain the 
necessary hoight fur the facade. Thin masa of rock, on both sires 
the entrance, hidoa the greater portion of tho front. A passnye, 
5 feet wide, has been 
cleared between them and 
the front of the two mas- 
sive octagonal columns 
(3 ft. 4 in. thick), and 
two domi-columns that 
support the entublature 
at a height of about 25 
feet. Their basea are of 
the uid or water-vesrel 
Pattern, from which riso 
shafts, slightly tapering 
and surmounted by an 
ogee capital of the Per- 
aepolitan type, grovved 
vertically, supporting a 
fluted torus in a square 
frame, aa at Sunnar, over 
which lie four thin square 
tiler, each projecting over 


the one below. On each a. 48. Capital of Pillar in front of Cave al edsa (fhoo 
2 photogenph).! 





cornorof those last crouch 


1 Jour. Ham. B. R.A. Soe., vol. i, p. 4885 sco alvo vol. iit, pt. ii. pp. 52-54; und 
vol, viii, p. 222; Orient. Chr. Spectator, Jan. 1962, pp. 17, 18; Fergusson, Jad, card. 
Bast Archit, pp, W214, 
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elephants, horses, bullocks, sphinxes, with malo and female riders 
executed with vory considerable freedom, as shown in the Woodcut, 
No. 45, on the preceding page. 

The verandah or porch within these pillars ia nearly 12 feet wide 
and in front 30 feet 2 inches in length, with two benched celle, 
projecting somewhat inte it from the back corners, and one in the 
right end in front, having an inscription in one line over the door; 
the corresponding cell in the opposite end has only been commenced.* 
Along the bree of the walls, and from the level of the lintels of the 
cell-doors upwards, the porch walls are covered with the rail-pattern 
on flat and curved surfaces, intermixed with Chaitya-window orna~ 
ments, but without any animal or human representations, This 
and the complete sbsence of any figure of Buddha is one of the 
most decisive proofe of the early and Hinsyina character of these 
caves, As remarked by Mr, Fergusson, the ‘rail ornamentation’ 
“ becomes legs and less used after the date of the Bhaja and Beat 
“ Chaitya caves, and disappears wholly in the fourth or fifth cen- 
“ turies, but during that period its greater or less prevalence in 
“ any building is one of the surest indications we have of the rela- 
“tive ago of any two exomples.”* The rood screen is introduced 
in atone in front, from which we infer that it is later than Kondéné 
and BhAja, but it must follow pretty closely after thom. 

The door-jambs slant slightly inwards, as do also the pillars 
inside,—another indication of its early age. The interior is 45 feet 
4 inches long by 21 feet wide. The gallery, in the sill of tho 
great window, extends 3 ft. 7 in. into the cave, which, beside the 
two irregular pillars in front, has twenty-four octagonal shafta, 10 feet, 
& inches high, separating the nave from the side aisles, 3} fect 
wide. Over the pillars is a fillet, 4 inches deep, and then the tri- 
forium, about 4 foot high. All tho wood-work has disappeared 
within the last twenty years, for Westergaard (in 1844) describes 
it as ribbed, and a writer in the Oriental Uhristian Spectator, about 
1961, found fragments of the timber lying on the floor. On the 
columne, as late at least as 1871, could be distinctly traced portions 
of ancient painting, chiefly of Buddha with attendanta; but o 


1 A viow of this poreh from s photograph will be found in Forguson, Ind, and East, 
Architecture, p. 114, woodeut 61. 


1 Ind, and East Archit, pp. 118, 116. 
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local official, under the idea of “cleaning” this fine cave, had the 
whole beslobbered with whitewash, and obliterated all the paintings. 

On five of the pillars on the right side, near the digoba, are roses 
and other Bauddha emblems —the dharmachakra, shield, trisula, lotus, 
&e. (Ser Plate VIL, figs. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 11.) 

The digoba has a broad fillet of “rail ornament” at the base 
and top of the cylinder, from which rises a second and shorter 
cylinder, slao surrounded above with the rail ornament. The box 
of the capital is small, and is surmounted by a vory heavy capital. 
in which stands the wooden shaft of the umbrella,—the top has dis- 
appeared. This cave faces the cast. 

Leaving this and passing a well not far from the entrance, at a dis- 
tance of cighteon yards, we reach a large unfinished cell, in the back of 
which is a water-cistern, Close by this is the Vihara, Plate X., quite 
nnique in its kind, having an urched roof and cireular at the back 
like a Chaitya. How it has been cloned in front is not very clear (800 
Woodeut 44), but probably hy a structural wall with some sort of 
window in the arch, as in the Chaitya caves. Outside are two 
benched cells, one on each ride the entrance, which is 17 feet 3 inches 
wide, with @ thin piluster, 3 feet 5 inches broad on oach side, Within 
this it is 18 feet 2 inches wide and 32 fuet 5 inches deep to the back 
of the apse, and has 11 cells, all with benches or beds. Their doors 
are surmounted hy Chaitys-arches connected by a string-courso of 
“ yail-pattern,” and in line with the finialy of ihe arches is another 
similar course. The cell-doors have plain architraves, and outsie 
each architrave @ pilaster, a portion of which has the arrises taken 
off, aftor the style of the earlier forms of pillars. In the wally 
‘between the doors mock grated windows are carved. The whole 
has been plastered, and probably puinted, but it is now mnch 
smoked,—some devotoo having made his asylum in it and carved his 
patron divinity on the back wall, to which pijd is done by the 
villagers when they visit or pass tho place.' 

Beyond this, and under steps that lead up to the left, is a small 
cell, and in the stream or nala beyond is a small open tank, 34 foot 
by 7, with sockets cut in tho rock. A dozen yards farther is another 
plain room, sbout 14 feet 8 inches square, with a door 7 feet wide. 


1 Tehas also been carefully whitewashed hy an over zealous official, so a3 to vul- 
rely and to obliterate alt its more important features. 
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Kane. 


The caves now to be described have received the name they go by 
among Europeans from the neighbouring village of Karléa or Karla, 
on the Poona road, where there used to be » staging bangld or rest- 
house; but they are much nearer and belong to the village of Véhar- 
goum to the north of Karlé. They are in the west flank of the spur 
juat above the village, and consist of a large Chaitya and several 
‘VihAras—some of the latter much ruined. 

Thia Chaitya is, without exception, the largest and finest, as well 
as the hest preserved, of its class, It has been so fully described 
by Mr. Fergusson, that I shali here quote most of his account. 
As he romarks, it “was excavated at a time when the style waa 
in its greatest purity. In it, all the architectural defects of the 
previous examples are removed; the pillara of the nave aro quite 
perpendicular. ‘Che original acreen is superseded by one in stone 
ornamented with sculpture—its first appearance apparently in anch 
a position --and the architectural style had reached a position that 
was never afterwards surpassed.” 

Tn and about tho cave there are many inscriptions and fragments 
of inscriptions, but they have not yet been investigated hy corapetent 
rcholars so to enable us to arrive at any very definite conclusions 
regarding their age. One, however, reads:—‘‘ Peace! By Ushu~ 
bhadata, the son of Dinika, the son-in-law of Rija Kshahirfita Ksha- 
trapa Nahapaina.”* Andas Nahapfna’s and Ushabhadata's names also 
occur at Nasik and Junnar, with dates ranging from 40 to 42. If we 
may assuine them to be in the same era as the Kehatrapa dynasty, and 
that they were dated according to the Saka reckoning, we have a.p. 
120 as a limit, at least on one side. But from the position and cha- 
racter of the letters used in this inscription we may fairly infer that 
the Chaitya was execnted some time previously, ‘Two inscriptions, 
one in very large letters, of an earlier form, immediately above tha 
elophants in the left side of the porch an wo enter, and another on 
tho great pillar in front, meution the great king Blutapila and 
hisson, Agnimitra, ag establighing “ this rock mansion, the moat exesl- 
Jont in Jambudwipa." Iu the Pourinik liste (anto p. 25), Agni- 





Iu, ond Bust Avehiterts, pV 
FBLA S. eh 80, et ayy. 
» Second Archeeol. Reyurt, p42. 


i, Bee we Hock-ext Temples of Initia, 
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mitra appears as the second of the Sunga dynasty abont 170- 
160 n.c., and one Devabbuti, who has been supposed to he tho Bhuti 
or Bhétapila of these inscriptions, and was the last of the same 
dynasty abont 3.c. 70; but as Bhitapala is probably only an epithet 
for a great sovereign, we cannot trust much to this identification. 
From the form of the letters usod in these last inscriptions, 28 well 
as trom the style of its architecture, we shall probably not be far 
wrong in placing the excavation of this cave slightly anterior to the 
Christian era. It belongs more probably to the first half century 
before that time, rather than to any period after it, but it cannot he 
far distant from the beginning of our reckoning either way. 

“ The building,” continnes Mr. Fergusson, as will bo seen from the 
plan and sections (Plate XI.) “resembles to a great extent an carly 
Obristian church in ite arrangements, consisting of a nuve and aide 
aisles, terminating in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle ia 
carried, Tho general dimensions of the interior are 124 fect 3 inches! 





Ne. d6. View of the Interior of the © Chaya Cave at Karlé (froin u photograph), 





' These measurements uve Leg correeted in necordance with thove determined hy 
tho recent anrvey.—I. B. 
* Brom Ferguwon's Indl. and East Architecture, p. 120. 
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from tho entrance to the back wail, by 45 feet 6 inches in width. The 
side aisles, however, are very much narrower than in Christian 
churches, the contral one being 25 feet 7 inches, so that the others 
are only 10 feat wide, including the thickness of the pillura. As a 
scale for comparison, it may be mentioned that its arrangements and 
dimensions are very similar to those of the choir of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, or of the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen, omitting the outer 
aisles in the latter buildings. The thickness of the piers at Norwich 
and Caen nearly corresponds to the broadth of the aislos in tho Indian 
temple. In height, however, Karlé is very inferior, being ouly 46 
foot from the floor to the apex.” 

“ Hifteon pillars on each sido separate the nave from the aisles ; 
each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft,' and richly ornamented 
capital, on which knoel two elephants, each bearing two figures, 
genorally @ man and a woman, but sometimes two females,’ all very 
much botter executed than such ornaments usnally aro, (See Plate 
XIL., figs. 2, 8, and 4, and Plate XIV., figs. 2 and 3), ‘Tho seven 
pillars behind the altar are plain octagonal piers without either 
base or capital, and the four under the entrance gallery diffor 
considerably from thore at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals 
supply the place nsually occupied by fricze and cornice in Grocian 
architecture; and in other examples plain painted surfaces occupy 
the same space. Above this springs the roof, semicircular in general 
section, but somewhat stilted at the sides, so ss to make its height 
greater than the semi-diameter. It is ornamented, even at this day, 
by a series of wooden ribs, almost certainly coeval with the excavation, 
which prove heyond tho shadow of = doubt that the roof is not a copy 
of @ masonry arch, but of some sort of timber construction which we 
cannot now very well understand.” 

“Immediately under the semi-domo of the apse, and nearly whoro 
the altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the dagoba”—in 
thi instance a plain dome on a two-storeyed circular drum, similar 
to that at Bedsd, the upper margins of each section surrounded by 





2 ‘Tho cighth pillar on the right is 16-vided, having, in Saseo-riliewo, on the centrul 
north face @ rmall digubs; on the right, s wheel on @ support, with two deer at the 
foot; and on tho left, adjacent side, a sul] representation of the tion-pillar, Sco 
Plate XIL, fig. 

= On the sides, next thé aisles, are horses witPsingle ridera on cach ; but, aa is 
usually the case with the horse, they are badly proportioned and itl executed. 
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the rail ornaments, and just undor the lower of these are a serios of 
holes or mortices, about 6 inches deep, for the fastenings of s cover- 
ing or # wood-work frame, which probably supported ornamental 
hangings. It is surmounted by a capital or tee of the usual form— 
very like that at Bedad, and on this stands a wooden umbrella, much 
blackened by age and smoke, but slmost entire. The canopy ia cir- 
cular, minutely carved on the under surface, and droops on two sider 
only, the front and rear; the sevon central boards are a8 nearly as 
possible in one plane, and those towards the front and back canted 
cach 2 little more then its neighbour. The accompanying plate 
(Plate XIII.) shows the amount as well as the beautiful charactor of 
the carving on the portion of it which is left. 

In the top of the capital, or tee near tho north-west corner, is a hole 
about 10 inches deep, covered by a slab, about 10 inches square and 
4 inches thick,—doubtloss the receptacle for the relic, which, how~ 
ever, has been removed, Round the upper edge of the capital are 
mortice holes—eight in number, or three to cuch face—by which 
#ome coronet, metal umbrellas, or other ornament was attached, 

“Opposite this,” to resume Mr. Fergusson’s account, “is the 
entrance, consisting of three doorways under a gallery, exactly 
corresponding with our rood-loft, one leading to the centre and 
one to each of the side aisles ; and over the gallery the whole end 
of the hall is open as in all these Chaitya halls, forming one groat 
window, throngh which all the light is admitted.” In this instance, 
ag will be obsorved from the last woodcut, the screen is cut in the 
rock as at Bede’, and not in wood as at Bhajé or in tho Chaitya at 
KondAné. The great window above the screen is formed in tho 
shape of a horse-shoe, and exactly resembles those, used as or- 
naments, on the fagade of this cave, as well as on those of 
Bhajé, Bedsd, and at Kondiiné, and which are met with everywhere 
at this age. Within the arch is a framework or centering of wood 
standing free, shown in the woodent in the following page. 

This, so far a8 we can judge, is like the ribs of tho interior, 
coeval with the building ;* at all events, if it had been renewed, 





A few years ugo I reported thet this screen was loaning out, and im danger of 
falling, Mr. Fergusson wrote me to endeavour to hare it restored, and after some 
delay this was effected under the superintendence of Colonel Gooifellow, R.E., Exe- 
cative Engineor of the District, Yr. Fergusson remarks, “It would be a thounwl 
pitioa if this, which is the only original ecteen in India, were allowell to perish." — 
J.B, 
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No. 47. Fucude of Chaitya Cure ot Karle, from a xketch by J. F. 


which is most improbablo, it is an oxact copy of the original form, 
for it is found repeated in stone in all ihe niches of the facade, 
over the doorways, and generally as an ornament everywhere, and 
with tho Buddhist ‘rail,’ copied from Sanchi, forms the most ustal 
ornament: of the style. 

‘The presence of tho wood-work in the forms hore “found in 
an additional proof, if any wore wanted, that there wero no archos 
of construction in any of these Buddhist buildings. None indeed 
aro found in any Indian buildings, anterior to the Mahomedan Con- 
qnest, except as mentionod above (p. 133), some few almost furtively 
introduced inte some brick buildings of the Pila dynasty in Bengal, 
whon they were borrowed apparently from the Burmese. ‘They are 
tho only examples known to exit in purely Hindu architectural 
Inittings before the reign of Akbar (1556 4.0.) 





an te architectural ordinance of thene exves anay fut be misplnced. 
“ FTowover mach they vary in size or in detail, thelr general arrangements are the 
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“To return however to Karlé, the outer porch is considerably 
wider than the body of the building, being 52 fest wide,” by 15 feet 





sume in every part of Ludis, and the mode of admitiing light, which ia ulwayn so impor- 
lant a piece of architectural effect, is in all procisely identical. 

 Boaring in mind that the disposition of parte in exnetly the mmo as thosa of the 
choir of & gothic round, or polygonal apse cathodral, the following description will be 
ouily understood. Across the front there is always a rcreoa with w guilery over it, 
ovcupyinug the piace of the rood-loft, on which we new place our ongany: in thin there 
ure three doors ; one, the largest, opening to tho nave, and one to each of the wide 
aluloss over thig sereen the whole front of the cave ix open to tho air, one vaxt window 
the whole breadth and of the same section, stilted so av to be more than a seinicirele in 
height, or generally of a horse-shoe for. 

“Tho whole tight, therefore, fell on the Dagoba, which ix pltoed exactly opposite, 
in the place of the altar, while tho aislo around and behind in this leas porfectly lit, the 
pillara thero being always placed very closely together, the light was never udmitted in 
wuflictent quantitica to illuminate the wall beling, #0 that to # person ntanding var tho 
door in this direction, there appeared nothing but ¢iDimitable gloom, 

“It doos not appear whether the votery waa admitted beyond the colonnude under the 
front, the rest being devoted to the priests wnd the evremimies, ax is now the enso in 
Ching, aud in Catholic churches, and he therefore never cunld seo whenes the light 
amie, anid stood in comparative rhade himself, xo nn to leighton its effect. considerably. 
Still further to increase thia oouie offect, the architeets of there temples have placed 
tho sereons and music gulleries in front, in euch a manner ne to hide the grewt window 
frown any person approuching the temple, though theso appear to have beon omitied in 
Iuter examples, ax in the Viewekarma of Elurd, and the two Jeter Chuitya caven ui 
Ajante, aul only a porch added to the ianer seroen, the top of which rerved ax the 
raunie gallery ; but tho grent window is then exposed to view, which 1 cannot help 
thinking isp great defect. To  votary once haviug ontorod the porch the effect is the 
mime, and if the upace between the ianer and outer screen was rooted, which 1 xuppono 
it uny have been in the cartier exainples, ao one not proviously noquainted with aby 
design conbl porveive low tho light was admitted. Supposing a votnry to have been 
admittod by the centre door, and to have pawed under the scrocn to the right or left, 
the whole srraugementa were such that an architectural effect was produccd ceriaialy 
superior to anything Tam acquainted with, in nucient or modern temples, 

© Something of tho uae sort is attempted in the clumic, and in modern Lindu tomplew, 
where the oaly light admitted is by the door directly facing the image, which is thus 
Jit up with considersble splendour, aud thu rest of the tomple ia toft in a rather sub- 
duod light, #0 as to give it considerable reliof, ‘Thodoor, however, makes but » clumsy 
window compared with that of the Huddhist cave, for the light iu ton low, the epeetator 
himarelf impedes » portion of it, and, standing in the glare of day, unless he ures his 
uals to shade his eyes, hecan scarcely sco what ie within. In the Hypeethral temples, 
this was probably better mansged, and the light iutrodueed more in the Buddhist 
manner ; but wo know ao little of their atrungoments, that it it is dificult to give an 
opinion on a wabject so litzle understood, 

+ Almont all writers agree that tho Panthoon at Rome is the best lit Wmple that 
antiquity bus left: us, In one respect it equals our caves, that it bas but one window, 
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deep, ‘ and is closed in front by an outer screen, composed of two stout 
octagonal pillars, without either base or capital, supporting what 
is now a plain masa of rock, but which was once ornamented by a 
wooden gallery, forming the principal ornament of the fagade. 
Above this,a dwarf colonnade or attic of four columns between 
pilasters admitted light to the great window, and this again was 
surmounted by a wooden cornice or ornament of some sort, though 
we cannot now restore it, since only the mortices remain that 
attached it to the rock, which are not sufficient for the purpose.” 

Considerable modifications have been made at some subsequent 
period in the sculptures in the porch: originally the fronts of three 
large elephants standing on a base carved with the “ rail pattern" in 
each end wall supported a framed frieze, also ornamented with the 
“rail”; but on both ends this second “rail” hse been afterwards 
cut away to insert figures of Buddha and his attendanta, of which no 
representations existod when the cave was first executed. Above 
this was @ thick quadrantal moulding, and then another “ rail,” the 
return of which forms the sill of the great window. On this stand 
miniuture templo fronts, crowned with the Chaitya window, and 
botween them pairs of figures similar to those described at Kuda 
(ante, p. 207), somo of them among the best sculptures of tho kind 
in India, Above this, tho Chaitya arch and “ rail pattern” aro 
repeated again and again to the top. 

‘On the front wall of the cave both the “ rail” at the bottom and 
that on a level with the heads of the doors, haa been cut away in 
later times to make rovm for images of Buddha and‘his attendants 
~-Pudmapini, &c., and in doing so the older inscriptions have also 
‘been mercilessly hewn away. The pairs of large figures on each ride 
of the doors alone appoar, like thoso at Kanheri, to have belonged 
to the original design. In the middle of tho space between the central 
and right-hand doors is inserted a sculpture which must be of a very 





und that placad high up; but it is inferior, inasmuch 
toniple, and thet the tight is sot concentrated oa uny 
sun afl round the building. 

+ {cannot help thinking that the earlier Christian architects would have reinvented this 
plan of Fighting bad they been able to glen so large x rpace; but their inability to do 
thiy forced them 10 use smaller windows, and to disperse them all over the building m0 
ea to gain # sufficiency of light for their purposes; anda plan having once become 
mucrod it never war departed from in all the changes of stylo and detail which uftor- 
wards took plnce."=—J. F. in J. R.A. 8, vol. vill. pp. 61-2, 





it is neon to ovory one in the 
6 object, but wandera with tha 
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Inte date: Buddha is thore attended by Yadmapani and perhapa 
Manjiégri seated on tho sizhdsana with his feet on the lotun over a 
conventionalised wheel, supported by two deer, and under the wheel 
is a supporting picr held by Naga figures, while over Buddha's head 
two vidyddharas hold 9 tiara. (Plate XIV.) 

In front of the onter screen 
stands the Lion-pillar (sithastam- 
Ulu), a plain, slightly tepering, 
16-gided shaft, surmounted by a 
capital of the same style as those 
in the portico at Bedat. On this 
stands four lions, their hinder 
paris joined, but there is no hole 
or mortice to lead us to suppose 
that any emblem in metal or 
wood was raised over them. The 
pillar stood on a raised circular 
basement or drum, carved with 
tho rail-pattern, but now defaced, 
There are indications that show 
that, as at Kanhéri and Kailaso 
at Elur4, thore was a corrospond- 
ing pillar at tho opposite sido, 
tho base of which is covered by 
the modern Saiva temple. Tho 
cap of tho existing pillar is con- 
nected with tho screen-wall by an attachment of rock, in which 
is out large aquare mortico; and over the modern tuple, on the 
wouth side, thore remains two-thirds of # corresponding attuchmout 
with a similar mortice, as if to hold » beam horizontally across 18 
inches in front of the screen. This other pillar doubtlees supportod 
the chakre or wheel, the emblem of the law. 

“ Tho absence of the wooden ornaments of the oxternal porch,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “ as well as our ignorance of the mode in which 
this temple was finished laterally, and the porch joined to the main 
temple, prevents ua from judging what tho offect of the front would 
haya been if bolonging to a free-standing building. But the pro- 
portions of such parte as remain are so good, and tho effect of the 
wholo go pleasing, that thero can be little hesitation in ascribing 





No. 48, Liou Pilar ut Kael, from # drawing. 
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to auch a design a tolerably high rank among architectural com- 
positions. 

“Of tho interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as 
solemn and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode of 
lighting the most perfect, one undivided volume of light coming 
through a single opening overhead at a favourable angle, and 
falling directly on the altar or priucipal object in the building, 
laving tho rest in comparative obscurity. The effect is considerably 
heightened by the closely set thick colmans that divide the three 
aisles from one another, a8 they eufiice to provent the boundary walls 
from ever being seen, and, as there are no openings in the walls, the 
view between the pillars is practically unlimited. 

“ These peculiarities are found more or lesa developed in all the 
othor caves of tho same class in India, varying only with the age 
and the gradual change that took place from the more purely 
wooden forms of these arly caves to the lithic or stoue architecture of 
the more modern ones. This is the principal test by which their 
Telative ages can bo determined, and it proves incontestibly that the 
Karle cave was excavated not very long ufter stone came to be used 
us a building material in India.” 


On the north-west of the lion-pillar are some cells, and a water- 
cistern, into which a digoba that had stood on the roof of it has 
fullen. North from this is a large excavation, more than 100 feet 
in length, but very irregular; it bus been apparently two or three 
Viharas, in which all the dividing walls have heen destroyed. At 
the north end of it are several cells, still noarly entire, throe water- 
cisterns, and a small dagoba, 

Above these is a Vihira, about 28 feet by 27, and 8 foot high, with 
four cells in each side and five in the back, six of them with beuches 
or beds of stone, as in most of the older Viharas, und in ono is a 
ladder up toa stair leading to another cave above. The front of this 
cave, however, has given way. Still higher in tho rock, and reached 
by a stair from the preceding, is another Vibara, 34 feet 6 inchea by 
4%, but not quite rectangular, and 8 feet 11 inches high. It has three 
cella in the right end and five in the left, with six in the back, 
Across the left end is a raisod platform, about 8} feot broad and 
18 inches high, along the front of which there seems to have been a 
wooden railing or screen. On the east and south walls are two 
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sculptures of Buddha, evidently of much later workmanship than tho 
cave. The front wall is pierced with four openings; and the veran- 
dah, 40 feet 10 inches long, 7 feet wide, and 12 feot 3 inches high. 
has a low ecreen-wall in front, on which stand four columns between. 
pilasters, Outside this ecreen, at the north end, is a water-ciatern, 
and along the front a beloony. 

Further north (the lower part of the stair broken away) is another 
Vihara above those first mentioned. It is about 38} fest long and 
17 feet deep, with two cells in each end and four in the back, five 
of them with stone-beds. In the front wall are a door and two 
windows, but the corridor of tho verandah has given way. On the 
east wall of this cavo is an inscription fairly legible. From tho 
character of the alphabet employed it may belong to the 2nd century 
of the Christian era. 

To the south of the Chaitya there are also a number of oxcava- 
tions, the first being an unfinished hall, about 30} feet wido by 15} 
feet deep. The next is a small room, of which the front ia broken 
away, with a figure of Buddha on the back wall. Close to thin ia a 
water-cistern, and beyond it a Vihara, about 33 feet square und 9 foot 
S inches high, with four cells (without beds) in tho back, threo in 
the left end, and two unfinished ones in the right, all having their 
floors about a foot higher than that of the hall. On the middle of 
the back wall is a figure of Buddha, seated with his foot resting on 
a lotus, under which is the wheel between two devr, and behind aro 
two small worshipping figures. On each side are chausi buarers, the 
one on hia right holding a lotus stalk in his left hand ; and over their 
heads are vidyddharas. This hall bears cvident warke on the floor, 
coiling, and side walls of having been originally only 21 feut & 
inches deep, but afterwards enlarged. 

The front wall is pierced by a door and two windows; and the 
verandah has a cell at the north end and two octagonal pillara 
between pilasters in front, each pillar being connected with its adja- 
cent pilaster by @ low parapet or screen, which forms the back of a 
bench on the inside, and is divided outside into four plain sunk 
panels, similar to several at Mhar, Cave VI. at Ajanta, and others. 

Beyond this isa amall unfinished room; and at the turn of the 
hill facing south is another, with a bench along part of the cast wali. 
The front has gone, but on the wall under the eaves is a fragment 
of an inscription. 

Tiss. o 
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A little to the east, and above the footpath, is anotber small cave, 
with a cell in the left wall having 8 bench or bed. And beyond this 
is a amall water-cistern. 

In the hills near to KArlé there are a number of cella and rock- 
cisterns. Thus in the hill above the village of Dévagadh, a little to 
the south-west of Karlé, is o half-finished Vibara cave, with two 
roughly-hewn square columns in front having bracket capitals; and 
in the back of the cave a door has been commenced as if for a 
shrine. In a rising ground, east of the village, is @ rock-cut tank 
and some cuttings, as if intended for the commencement of a small 
cave with a cistern. 

Again, on tho south side of the village of Seletand there is a large 
covered rock-cistern, originally with six openings; and high up the 
hill to the north is a large cavern under a waterfall. In the north 
side is a round hole which has been fitted with a cover, and waa 
porhaps intended for storing y.cin in. Beside this is a small cir 
cular chamber which may have contain? a structural digoba. Tho 
roof of the cave has fallen in, and there has been a great flaw in the 
rook, which, perhaps, led to its never being finished. 

At Tankwé, still farther east, are two rock-cisterns; and above 
Walak, in the face of the scarp, is @ small round cell as if fora 
dagoba, and near it s cave without front, slightly arched roof, and a 
cell at the back, with a round hole near the entrance, possibly a place 
for holding stores. A flaw in the rock has also destroyed the back of 
this excavation, 

At Ayara, to the east of Bhaja, and in several places to the 
north-cast of Karlé, there are also excavations, mostly single cells 
for hermite. 


Prratxnons Rock Tzmrtes. 


‘The next group of caves are those of Pitallchoré or the Brazen 
Glen, about a mile and a half from the deserted village of Patmé,' 
which lies about twelve miles to the south of the railway station of 
Chéliagaum in Khandésh district,’ and at the foot of the Indhyadri 


1 Pituf is montioned by Bhiskarkchirya under the name of Jagvid. Hin grandaon 
Changadeva established a Math or college here in 1206 a, to tench the AchArya's 
worka—J. B.A, 5, N.S. vol. in ps 410. 

3 Long. 76° 2! Wy lat, 20° 21° N. 
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range which separates the Nizam’s territories from the British. The 
long deserted village contains several ruined temples with inscrip- 
tions of the Yadava dynasty of Devagarh of the 12th and 18th 
centuries In the vicinity are also Brahmanica! and Jaina caves. 
The Buddhist caves alluded to are near the head of a narrow 
ravine to the south-east of the ruined village, and consist of a 
Chaitya cave and some vihfras in a very ruinous condition, arising 
apparently from the nature of the rock in which they are excavated. 
Were it not for this they present features that would render them 
one of the most interesting of the minor groups in the west. Tho 
capital of the pillars, for instance, in tho vihara (Plate XVL) are 
quite exceptional, and unlike any others yet found in India. They. 
have 9 strangely foreign look, as if copied from some Persian or 
even Assyrian examples, originally, of course, executed in colour, 
thongh here the painted forms are reproduced in stone. The double- 
winged animals that rest upon them aro found currently at Sanchi, 
and in the Udayagiri caves, but not with the same accompaniments, 

Whoever excavated them, they form a singular contrast with the 
oxtreme plainness of the Kathiawar caves, of tho same age, and form 
a sort of stepping stone between them and the Katak caves, though 
tho absence of figure sculpture prevent them ranking with the eastern 
caves as objects of art. 

Tho Chaitya (Plate XV., figs. 1 and 2) the whole front of which has 
been destroyed by the decay of the rock, is 34} feet wide, and must 
havo been 50 feet or more in length, and 30} fect high to the top of the 
vaulted roof. The nave is 20 feet 8 inches wide, and separated from 
the aide aisles by plain octagonal shafts 14 feet high, of which ther 
aro still left cleven shafts and fragments of fourteen others. Like 
those at Bhaja end Beds’, they have a slight slope inwards. 
Above them the vault has had wooden ribs, as at Karlé, Bhaja, 
&e., but only the mortices remain to show that they onoe exiated. 
‘The side aisles have quadrantal stone ribs like those of Cave X. 
at Ajanta. It appears that in excavating this cave originally, 
the workmen, after having made some progress, had come to a 
layer of very soft rock, sbout 4} feet thick. This seriously inter- 
fered with their work, but they tried to meet the difficulty by 
building up the lower portions of 20 or more of pillars, including 
all those round the apse, with large blocks of stone. The walls of 

i Jour. B. As. Soc., N.S, vol. i. p. 414 ; Ind. Ant, vol, viii, p. 39, 
Q2 
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the aisles, too, where this layer cut them, were built up with a facing 
of stone, 6 or 8 inches thick, in large slabs, Theso blocks have 
mostly fallen out now, and the digobas, probably also from the same 
cauge, having boon a structural one, has almost entirely disappeared, 
only portions of the solid basement remaining. The whole has 
been painted, as at Bedai and Ajanta, with figures of Buddha in 
various attitudes, but almost constantly with the triple umbrella 
over his head. This painting is, doubtless, of later ago than tho 
excavation of the cave itself, which must belong to the samo age 
as No. X., at Ajantia—whatovor that may be—as it resembles this 
cave in every essential respect. 

To the right of it are several groups of cells all more or leas 
destroyed. To the left, behind a great mags of Qébris, is a portion 
of a very curious vihéra, the whole front of which has fallen. It is 
50} feet wide at the back, and appears to have been divided, liko 
the Das Avatara and Tin Thal caves at Elura, into corridors by 
rows of pillars parallel to the front wall, the pillars being square 
above and below, with tho corners chamfered off in the middle, 
about 6 feet from centro to centre, and supporting au architrave, 
ag in the vihira aot Kondiiné. Crossing the corridors are thin flat 
raftera supporting the cciling. (Seo plan und soction, Plate XV., 
figs. 3 and 4.) 

In the back wall are seven cells, five of which, at least, had stone 
latticed windows. Over each door and window together is » Chaityn- 
window arch. with throe more towards the left, over the other two 
doors, projecting forwards as in Cave XIJ. at Ajan{4 and in the 
Beisi vihira; while between vach pair of thoso eauopios, except 
the second and third, is the highly ornamented capital of an octa- 
gonal attached half column. The eupitals are bell-shaped, of small 
depth in proportion to their width, each carved in a slightly different 
pattern, and several of them very richly. (Se: PlateXVL) This 
member is surmounted by four thin, flat ones, each projecting 
a little over the one below it, as in the capitals of digobas, and the 
uppermost supporting a pair of couchant animals, except in one 
case, ull of thom winged. The pillar on the extreme right, between 
the sixth and soventh cells, supports a pair of couched Indian bulls ; 
the next to the left isa pair of animals with the heads of camels 
and the bodica and paws of a foline animal having long, narrow 
wings attached to the legs by a band under the shoulders. The 
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next pair are maned lions; the fourth, horses; then elephants; and 
between the next pair of arches are the heads and tips of the wings 
of s pair of deer, the remainder with parts of the arches on each 
side being broken away, and the door of the cell widoned 0 as to 
remove all trace of any pilaster, if such ever oxisted here, Over 
the next is a pair of animals, perhaps intended for wolves, with 
heavy paws and grinning teoth; and Jastly, in the lefv corner is & 
pair with human faces with large ears, on animal bodies, and one of 
them winged. Such figures as these are very uncommon in the Cave- 
Temples of Western India, but they are to bo found on the gateways 
of the Sanchi Tope. 

Tnside the archos the semicirenlar arcas aro divided, as usual, hy 
imitation lattice-work, the intoratices of which are filled with figures 
of horses, clephants, lions, makarax, &c., accommodated to the shape 
of the aportures they ocenpy. The first cell to the left has three 
bench beds, the uext has one, and that on the extrome right has 
none; the remaining four have two each—ono on the left side, and 
tho other a fow inches higher across the back. The peouliarity of 
those cells, however, is that all their roofs aro arched like Chaitya- 
roofs, with stone girders imitating wooden onca about 10 inches 
deop, overlaid by five rafters (Plate XVII., figs. 1, 2, and 3), 
‘The arch rises scaroely 2 feet, but the girders come 1 foot 10 inchos 
down the walls as in the aisles of the Chaitya-cave. 

Of the right side of the cave a part of one cell and a piece of tho 
roof of the next only romains, On the loft sido ia a largo irregular 
excavation. 

From tho fragments of architectural ornamentation left on tho 
rock outside above these caves it might at first sight sppoar that 
they belong to the same age as the earlier groups above described 
at Kondané and Bede, but the rock ix so friable, and the whole in 
80 tuined a state, that the materials for comparison hardly oxist. 
There are, besides, pectliarities about these caves which ronder it 
difficult to speak with certainty regarding them. Ciroular-roofed 
cella are, for instance, very rare in western caves, though they are 
common in the east as at Barabar (woodcut, No, 5), at Rajagriha 
{woodeut, No. 7), and Udayagiri (woodcut, No. 19), but none of 
‘these have the wooden rafters copied in stone as at Pitalkhora. 

The fact of these being in stone here would seem to indicate s 
more modern date than might at first sight be expected. 
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On the whole it seems probable that the whole belong to the first 
contury of the Christian era. But for the slight inclination of the 
columns of the Chaitya this would seem quite certain, but even that 
peculiarity may have lingered longer in one place than in another. 


Samazwapt Caves. 


About two miles south of the small town of Talégihw-Dabara, near 
the railway and twenty miles north-west from Poona, is tho Garodi 
hil, in which are a few early Buddhist excavations. They are at a 
height of about 450 to 500 feet above the plain, and the first, which 
is high up in the scarp and now almost inacoossible, consisted appa- 
rently of a single cell, of which the front has fallen away. Tho next 
ia a little lower, and, like the first, faces S.W. by W. (Pl. V., fig. 3). 
It consists of a vestibule, 29 feet by 93, and 8 feet 8 inches high, 
opening into four cells at the back. Between each pair of doors are 
two pillars attached to tho wall—half octagons (Fig. 1, Pl. XXIII.) 
with tho of or wator-vessel bases and capitals, and with threo 
animals—elephants, lions, or tigers, over each, supporting a pro- 
jecting friezo of “ the rail-pattern.” Along the ends and back, 
under the pillars, runs a stone bench. Tho cells within are por- 
fectly plain. The cave, however, has been appropriated by the 
modern Brabmans, and in the third coll from the loft is inatalled 
the Saiva liga, with a small Nandi or bull in the vestibule and a 
dipamdlé or lamp-pillar and Tulsi altar built outside. On the jamb 
of the cell door is a short, roughly-cut inscription recording tho 
visit of a devotee and dated “1361 Sidharthi Samvatsare, Srdvana 
Sudha.” 

North-west from this last and at some distanco is a cistern, now 
dry ; and stil! further along is a small cave that has spparently had 
a wooden front, with four upright posts going into sockets in tho 
rock sbove. In the left end is » recess, and in the back is a cell. 
A few yards beyond this is another rock well, near which is the 
fourth cave. Pi. V., fig. 5. The front is entirely gone, and a thick 
wall has been built, to form a new front, a few feet farther in 
than tho original, with two circular arched doors. The hail has 
four cells on the right, two in the back, besides a large shrine, and 
three on the left,—a fourth being entirely ruined. In the shrine 
recess has stood a dégoba, the capitel attached to the roof as in the 
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Knda caves,— but this has been hewn away to make room for a 
mall low chavaranga or Saiva altar. 

Over this to the left is a cell. on the left end of the front wall of 
which is an inscription recording its excavation by a person from 
Dhanakataka, the capital of the Andhras. It agrees in the style of 
its letters with those used by the Andhrabbrityas and is placed by 
Bhagvanlal Indraji Pandit between the times of VAsishthiputra and 
Gautam{putra I. 

Crossing the ridge which connects the hill with another to the 
west of it, there are other two small caves--monks’ cells, no ways 
noteworthy, and scarcely socessible. 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE JUNNAR CAVES, 


Junnar is the principal town of the northernmost taluki or divi- 
sion of the Puna Zilla or Collectorate, and is distant from the latter 
city about 48 miles, The name is said to be a corruption of Jund- 
nagara, “ the ancient city,” but what special name that ancient city 
bore seems entirely lost: it is probable that it was the Tagara of 
the Greck writers and of Hindu tradition and ancient inscriptions. 

Round this old city in various directions are Buddbist caves 
nearly equally distributed in five different localities, making altogether 
57 separate excavations :— 

1, In the scarp of the Sivanéri hill-fort to the wost-south-west of 

the town. 

2. The group known as Tuljé Lena, to the west. 

3. Tho Ganesi Lend in the Sulaiman hills, to the north of the 

town, 

4, A socond group in a spur of tho Sulaimin hills, about w mile 

from the Ganésa Lena. 

5. Tho caves in Manmddi Hill south of Junnar.* 

Liko those at Talaja, Sana, Kuda, Bhaja, and Bodad, and all the 
older caves in the west, those of Junnar aro remarkably devoid of 
figure ornament or imagery, in this reapect strongly contrasting 
with the later ones, such as those at Eluré, Ajanta, and Aurang&bid. 
Tho dagoba is common to all, but in the earlier caves it is perfectly 
plain, and in the later ones at Ajanta it has figures of Buddha carved 
upon it, The ornaments uro tbe Chaitya-window with its latticed 
aperture, the Buddhist-rail pattern, and the Dagoba. Elephants, 





1 Prolumy, Geog, vii. i, 82; Peripilus. Mar. Eryth, 52; Ind. Ant, vol. v. p. 280; 
vol, vip. 755 Archeul. Sureey, vol. i 
sAsiut, Ress vol. is pp. 887, 369-375 ; Jour. Ht. As, Soe vols ii. pp. 383-386, 896 ; 
Frans, Rom, Lit, Soc., vol, ii, p. 892; Vineeat’e Periplus, pp. 813-875 ; Trans. 
Bam. Geng. Sae., vot. vii. p. 153, 

3 A uketeh plan xhowing the distribution of these caves, and their retative position, 
way puliished by Lieut. Brott in the wfth volume of the J. A.B. R.A. S, p. 175, 
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tigers, and other animals appear on the capitals in one or two caves, 
the sacred tree and some other symbolical figures in othera. 

Although none of these caves oan compare either in magnificence 
or interest with the Chaityas of BhajA or Karlé, or the vibdras of 
Nasik, their forms are still full of instruction to the student of cave 
architecture. The group comprises specimens of almost every 
varioty of rock-cut temples, and several forms not found elsewhere, 
and though plainer than most of those executed afterwards are still 
not devoid of ornament. They form, in fact, an intermediate atep 
Letween the puritanical plainness of the Kathiawar groups and those 
of the age that succeeded them. 

It is not easy to speak with any great precision with regard to 
the age of thia group. They certainly, however, all bolong to the 
first great division of Buddhist caves. Some of tho earliest as the 
Manmodi Chaitya, for iustance, may be 100 or 150 B.c.; the other 
chaitya on the Sulaim&ni hill may, on the contrary, be 100 or 1504.0; 
and between thove two extremes the whole may bo arrangod from 
thoir styles without any material error being committed in so 
doing. 


The Sivanéri hili-fort, the birth-place of the Maratha champion 
Sivaji Bhoasle, lies to the south-west of the town, and going woll to 
the south, along the cast face of the hill, we reuch sevoral cells in 
the Jower ecarp, and then a cave which has originally had two 
columns with corresponding pilasters in front of a narrow verandah. 
The cave has a wide door, and ia a large square cell, containing the 
cylindrical base of a digoba, coarsely hewn out, Can the top or 
garbha havo beon of wood or brick ? On the sides of the scarp to 
the north of these oxcavations are several water-cisterns. 

The ascent of tho hill above thia is peculiarly stewp and difficult 
of ascent. On attaining the base of the upper scarp, at the aouth 
end, thore is a cave of two storeys with a stair in the north ond 
leading to the upper floor. It has been a smal! hall, of which the 
front is now entirely gone, except one pilaster at the south end. In 
the south wall is a small recess roughly excavated, and over it, near 
the roof, is an inscription, in one line, of deeply incised letters. At 
the beginning of it the same shield ornament occurs which marke the 
commencement of the Aira inscription on the Hathi Gumpha at Katak 
(ante, pp. 66 and 74, see also woodcut No. 15), and which occurs so 
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frequently among Buddhist symbols at an early age. The character 
of the letters are not 80 old aa those employed at Udayagiri, but still 
certainly before the Christian era. The lower hall has three cells in 
each side wall and four in the back, several of them unfinished. 

Further north, and somewhat higher, beyond a recess and a cis- 
tern with two openings into it, is a Vihira, the whole front of which 
is open, It has plain pilaster at each end, with holes in them for 
tho fastenings of a woodon front that has at one time screened the 
interior. This mode of closing the fronta of these rooms seems to 
have been employed in several instances here, and these, so far as 
can be conjectured, are among the oldest caves. A bench runs round 
the interior walls, with an advanced dais or seat at the back, perhaps 
for a sthavira or teacher. - 

Next we come to some large cisterns, of which the roof has fallen. 
in, and over the north side of them is a large vihara with four cells 
in tho back and two in the south end. In this, again, there seems 
originally to havo been only a wooden front, but in its place has been 
substituted a atono one, of ten courses of ashlar carefully jointed, 
with a lattice stone window and a nostly-carved door of tho style of 
wbout the tenth or eleventh century. This alteration was probably 
mado by some Hindu sect—not Buddhist. There is a fragment of 
an inscription outside, at the north end over a atone bench, At the 
commencement is tho Buddhist trifd/a symbol; but only three or 
four letters in the line can be made out. 

North from this are some more cells, much decayed, but which 
had probably all wooden fronts. There ere holes in the stone for 
fastenings whioh could only huve been in wood, which clearly indi- 
cate that this was the mode employed to close the front, 

A difficult scramble along the face of tho cliff brings ws to tho 
Bard Kotri—so called from a large vibéra-caye with twelve cells 
First, over a cistern, broken in, is a dagoba in half relief in front 
of @ large cell with a stone bed in it, and having on the south sido 
of the door an inscription in five lines of varying length.’ Next 
are four cells, the last with a stone bed; chird, three cisterns with a 
small hall over the last which once has had two square pillars in 
front and reached by a stair. Fourth, the vibira that gives name 

1 No, 11 im tho series given in Ind. Aat., vol. viy plate at p. 38. 
4 Nos, VIIL and IX. in J.B. B. B.A, 8, vol. v. pp. 168, 164. 
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to the group,—36 fect 8 inches wide by 33 feet 5 inches deep with 
four cells in each of the three inner walls, and a bench running quite 
round the hall. It has two doors, and two large windows, one of 
them almost 10 feet wide, grooved in the sill and sides for a wooden 
frame. 

Beyond this are several more ceils and 2 well, then a small vibara 
with three cells in the left wall and two in the back, and with a 
digobs in half relief in a recess—a not uncommon feature in the 
very oldest caves: we havo it at Kondané, and in another form in 
Cave IX. at Nasik. 

The next is a lofty, flat-roofed Chaitya cave. Plate XVJIL, 
figs. 1 and 2. Tho front wall was probably originally pierced only 
for two windows and the central door, 6 feet 1 inch wide, but the sill 
of the south window has been cut away until it also forma a door, 
Inside is an outer cross aisle or vestibule, separated from the hall by 
two free standing and two attached pillars, with water-jar bascs and 

capitals us at Nasik. From the top of tho abaci of thoso risu short 
square pillars, about 2} feet in length, connecting the capitals with 
the architrave that runs across under the roof. Tho innor hall is 
30 feet 11 inches in length, 20 fect 6 inches wido, and ubout 18 feot 
high. Near the back of it stands a well-proportioned dagoba, 10 
foot 3 inches in diameter, the cylindrical base 5 feet 11 inches high, 
and surrounded on the upper edge by the “rail pattern” with what 
are intended to represent the ends of bars projecting out below it. 
The umbrella, as in the oldest Chaityas, is carved on the roof, and 
connected with the capital by a short stone shaft. The cviling 
has been neatly painted, and still retains large portions of the 
colouring: the design is in squares, each containing concentric 
circles in orange, brown, and white. 

Outside is an ingcription in three linos, which Dr. H. Kon 
translates— 

“A pious gift of charity, designed for 9 sanctuary, for the common 
weal and happiness, by Virasenaka, a distinguished householder, con- 
fessor of the Dharm4.”! From the form of the characters employed 


1 Ind, Ant, vol. vig p. 40. , Diarmanigams, Dr, Kern says, ho bes not met with elve- 
where, aid suppowos it to mean “one for whom the Dharma is the souroo of authority.” 
‘This inscription was copied by Col. Sykes, Jour. R, As, Soc., vol. iv. p. 289, No. 7; 
and » translation attempted by Mr. Prinsep, Jowr. As. Soc. Ben., vol. xi. p. 1045, 
No. 8; a copy is ulso given and translation attempted by Dr, Stevenson in Jour. 
B. B. BR, As, Soc. vol. ¥. p. 183, No. 7. 
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it may have been inscribed about the Christian era, or probably a 
little earlier. 

Beyond this cave aro only some wells and fragments of cells now 
destroyed. 

On the other side of the hill, facing the west, are a few others 
very difficult of access. The first from the north corner of the hill 
is a vihdra, 30 fect 8 inches wide by 27 feet 6 inches deep, and 
having two windows and a door in the front wall. Outside it haa 
had © verandsh, with four pillars in front, of which the four thin 
members of the abseus still remain attached to the roof, each with 
a hole about 2} inches square on the under surfuce as if to receive 
the tenon of a wooden shaft. On the roof is a small fragment of 
fresco-painting just snfficient to show that it hay been coloured in 
tho samo style as the Chaitya cave on the other side of tho hill. 

To the south of this is a group of five wells aud # vihara with 
four cells, South from these, again, are fragments of three or four 
others facing weat-north-weat, but no ways remarkable, 


The TAlja Léna group lies in a bill about a milo and a half or 
two miles north-west from Junnar, beyond the north ond of Sivanéri 
hill, They aro so uamed, because one of them has boon appropriated 
by the modern Brahmans ax a shrine of Tilji Dévi, a form of 
Bhavani, the consort of Siva. 

They run along the face of the cliff nearly from south-east to 
north-west, facing abowt south-west, but all tho facades have fallon 
away. They consist of a number of cells und two small vihdray, 
with a Chnitya-cave of a form quite unique (Plate XVIIL, figs. 3, 4). 
It is circular in plan, 25 feet 6 inches across, with a dagoha in the 
centro, 8 foet 2 inches in diameter, surrounded by twelve plain octa- 
gonal shafts 11 feet in height, supporting a dome over tho digobu. 
The surrounding aisle is roofed by a half arch rising from the wall 
to the upper side of an architrave 7 or 8 inches deep over the pillars. 
‘The dagoba is perfectly plain, but its capital has been hown off to 
convert it into a huge liagu of Siva, and even the dome is much 
hacked into, while some of the pillars have been notehed and others 
broken. In front of this cave and the one on each side of it is a 
platform built by the modern voterios of Tilja Dévi2 





1 Among the sealptares at Bharhut is a bas-relief representing the exterior of « 
cireular temple, such apparently ax this, (Stupe st Bhathut, Pl. XVI. fig. 1. See 
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Over the front of one of tho cells to the north-east of this are left 
some Chaitya-window ornamentation,—a larger one over where the 
door has been, the inner arch of which is filled with knotted ribbons, 
&ec., similar to what ix over the Chaitya-cavo door at Nasik, while 
the front of tho arch is carved with flowers. (Fig. 4, Pl. XVII.) 
On each side of this ia a smaller arch; and farther to the left is a 
dagoba in half relief with the umbrella or chiafri over it, on each side 
a Gandhavoa or Kinuara above, and a male figure below,—thet to 
the right attended by a female,—but all of them weatherworn, 
Over all is a projecting fricze carvod on front with the “ Buddhiat- 
rail pattern.” 

Next: to these are two more plain fronts, and then two with 
Ohaitya-window hoads over where tho doors have been, ond smaller 
ones between, and the “rail ornament” and quadrantal carved roll 
supported by slender brackets in entire relief, as at Bhaja. 

The next group is in the hills locally known as the Ganésa Pahir! 
or Sulaimén Pahar, about three miles north-north-east of the town, 
and about 360 feet above the level of it. The ascent is partly by a 
built stair which leads up to near the middle of the series,—to the 
sixth, counting from tho east end.—from which, for convenience of 
Teference, we shall number them. 

No. L., at the south-cast ond of the range, is a mouk's residence or 
Bhikshuwgpila, the front apartmont of which is about 10 feet by 6, 
with a stone bench or bed at the left end, and two cells at the back, 
the one with stone beds. Outside has been a small verandah with 
two octagonal pillars supporting a projecting frieze carved with the 
“ Buddhist-rail pattern” in front. In the east end of the verandah 
is a atone peat. 

The next three are small caves and cols. 

Wo then descend a short distance* along the face of the rock to 
No. V., a small vihara, 25 feet wide by 29 deep and 8 foot 2 inches 
high, without any pillare. A stone bench runs round the three 


also Hist. of Ind, and East. Arch, p. 168, woodeut 91). They probubly were not 
far distent in age. As this one st Jonnar is unique, they present an early form 
of tomple of which fow tracce, remain, though it probably was common in early 
times. 

1 This hill ia wai to be mentioned in the Gerééa Purana under the name of 
Layanidri, 

4 ‘The difference of level is about 12 ot 18 feat. 
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inner sides, and it has seven cells—three at the back and two at 
each side—for the resident monks. In these cells are high stone 
benches for their beds: on these they spread their quilt and enjoyed 
their rest,—simple beds for simple ascetic livers. The ééla or hall 
of this their Satlagriha or rock-mansion, which the first occupants 
doubtless regarded as spacious, is now used ass goat-shed. It had 
a door—of which the jambs are broken away—and two windows. 
Over the left window is an inscription in one line, preceded by a 
symbol of which the upper part is perhaps a sort of érifila or 
trident, and is followed by the swastika or Buddhist cross.’ 

No. Vi.—The next is the Chaitya-cave, facing south, and 
measuring inside 40 feet in length by 22 feet 5 inchos wide ‘and 24 feet, 
inches high (Plate XVIII, fige. 9 and 10). The vorandah in front 
has two free-standing and two attached pillars of the style so preva- 
lent at Nasik,—the capitals consisting of an abacus of three, four, or 
five thin square members each projecting @ little over the one below. 
Under this is a thick-ribbed torus, enclosed in a square cage formed. 
Dy small pieces loft at the corners connecting the fillets above and 
below. ‘This rests on a deep member resembling an inverted water-jar. 
The shaft is octagonal, and the base consists of the same mombersa 
aa the capital, omitting the enclosed torus, but taken in reverse 
order, Over the abacus are figures of elephants roughly chiseled 
out, somewhat in the style wo moct with in some of the Nasik 
vibaras. The door is plain, 5 feet 9 inches wide, and lofty, and is 
the only entrance for light; for the arched window of the later 
style of Chaitya-cavos is merely indicated high up in the rock, as 
a shallow recess with a Chaitya window finial over it, too high, 
indeed, to correspond with the arched roof of the cave: but ite 
carefully smoothed area shows that it was not intended to drivo it 
through. 

Over the door is a well incised inscription in one long line, which 
is rendered by Dr. Kern— 

“A pious gift of charity, designed for « sanctuary, by the pure- 
hearted Sulisadatta, trader, son of Haranika.” 


* Ind. Ant.us.No.2. ‘This is No, 1 of those copied by Lieutenant Brett, and tontatively 
translated by Dr. Stevenson, Jour. Bom. B. R. At, Soe, vol. ¥. p. 1603 and No. 9 of 
Colonel Sykes’s Jour, R. As. Soc. vol.iv. p. 290, and Jour, As, Soc. Ben, vol, vip. 1044, 
where Printop conjectarally roads it, “‘The hundred caves and the tank of Dbirmika 
Sent—his act of piety and compassion.” 
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From the form of the alphabet employed it seems probable that 
this inscription may be subsequent to the Christian era, though to 
what extent is doubtful. 

The nave is about 12 feet 9 inches broad, and 24 fest 6 inches 
up to the dagobs, limited on each side by five columns and one 
engaged, 10 feet 10 inches high, similar to those in the front, except. 
thst in the capitals the torus is not enclosed. Over the capitals are 
lions, tigers, and elephants, as in Cave VIII. at Nasik, fairly well cut, 
Thus on the first column on each aide are a pair of elephants; on 
the second on the right a pair of tigers, and on the left a tiger, and 
@ sphinx with human face and animal's body and legs with hoofs, 
(as in tho verandah of Cave VIII. at Nasik); on tho third capitals 
on each side are elephants, on the fourth lions or tigers, and on tho 
fifth elephants. In the apso round the dAgoba, and about 3 feet 
from it, are six plain octagon shafts, without base or capital. Tho 
aisle behind tho pillars is 3 feet 6 inches wide, and is ribbed ovor, 
like the roof of the nave, in imitation of wooden ribs. The digoba 
is of the usual form, a plain circular drum or base, with a Buddhist- 
rail cornice supporting the garbha or dome on which stands the 
torapa or capital, consisting of a square block, representing a box 
also ornamented with the “Buddhist-rail pattern,” surmounted by 
an abacus of five thin slab-like members, cach in succession wider 
than the one below, until on the uppermost is a slab 5 feet 10} 
inches square, and a foot thick, with a hole in tho centre of it, to 
support the shaft of a wooden umbrella, as at Karlé, and four 
shallow square ones for relics; for it was on this toraga, as on an 
altar, that the rolics of Buddha or of Bauddbs saints were deposited 
for adoration. In some cases, as ai Bhajé, the box under the capital 
was hollow, for the preservation of the relics. The face of this slab 
is carved with five copies of tho Buddhist érisule, between litile 
pyramids. The whole height of this } dagobs i is 16 feat 5 5 inches. 


1 De. Wilton, writiog 28 yeare ago, seyn thin digobo was nurmounted by an win- 
bretia; but, if 20, this is only one exec, among others, in which the woodwork hex 
recently disappenred from Buddhist enven of Western Indi, Seo Jour. Bo. Br. H. 
As, Soc,, vol. iti. pt. ii. p. 62. 

# This style of ornament we find also in Cave XIL at Ajanta, and with lotuws 
between the pyramids in many of the carlicet, Buddhist works, ss at Udayagiri (Far- 
gunson’s 7". § Serp. Wor, Plato C., p, 267), Amarvati (Ind, § East. Arch, Fig. 40, 
p. 104), at Bharbut (10, Fig. 27, p.. 88, and Cunningham's Bharhut, Plates XII, 
XVIE, XXXIM, Fig. §; XXXIK, Fig. 2, and XL. to XLVIIL), &e. 
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Though so small, this is one of the most perfect Chaityas to be 
found anywhere. Its proportions sre good, and all those details 
which were employed tentatively at Karlé and in the earlier caves 
are here well understood and applied without hesitation. It is, too, 
the earliest instance known in which not only the ribs of the aigles 
but those of the nave are in stone, and nothing waa in wood but the 
umbrella, now removed. It is, in fact, the best example we have of 
the perfected Chaitya of the first century of the Christian era, 

Cave V1I—To the west of the Chaitya-caves an ascending stair 
enters under the rock and Jands in the verandah of the largest vihira 
eave here,.—now known as the Ganésa Lend, bocause this fine cavo 
has been appropriated by some low Brahmans in which to enshrine an 
imago of the pot-bellied, elephant-snouted Ganapati! Tho hall is 
504 feet by 564 feet, and 10 feet 2 inches high, with three doora 
and two windows in front, and a stone seat round the three inner 
sides. It has seven cells on each side, and five at the back—the 
central one alterod to make a ehriue for the rat-riding god, whose 
large image is cut out of the rock, probably from « digoba in rilievs 
thet may originally have occupied this coll. Outside the cave isa 
narrow verandah, with six pillars and two attached ones, rising from 
a bench as in Cave III. at Nasik. The back of this bench forms the 
upper part of a basoment, carved with the “ Buddhist-rail pattern.” 
This cave also resembles the atyle of the Nasik one, just referred to, 
in having anima) figures over the capitals, but on the outside only, 
while inside rough blocks have been left out of which to carve them, 
and further—in both having ® projecting frieze above, carved with 
“ rail-pattern”” ornamentation, aud in the absence of Pilless ino 
hall of such u large size. 

The next seven are mostly small and without interest. 

Cave XV. is a rectangular, flat-roofed Chaitya-cave, 21 feet 10 
inches deep, by 12 feet 9 inches wide, and 13 feet 8 inches high 
(Plate XVIII, figs, 6 and 7), with a dagoba standing 3 feet from the 
back wall, the capital of which is connected with the roof by the 





1 This personificetion of the zninformed ix named Ashta Vinhyake, as being, accurt- 
ing to the Ganéea Purana, the cighth avatars of thia deva, performed hereto please his 
mother, Girlja. He is » favourite idol of the populace, and is visited from far and 
noar ut the annual jatre or fair held in his honour. ‘The shrine is taken care of by 
a panck or committee, who pay the gurd’s wages out of yearly endowment of Rs, 63 
per annum. The gxré gow thore daily from Junnar. 
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stone shaft of the umbrella ; for here, as in the case of the dagobas 
under the rock at Bhaja, and elsewhere, the canopy of the umbrella 
is carved on the roof. The extreme simplicity of this arrangement 
and of everything about this cave svem to mark it as the oarliest 
Chaitya-cave in the gronp, or perhaps in any of the various groups 
around Junnar. The yerandah in front is only 2 feet 7 inches wide 
by 19 feet 5 inches in Jength, and has had two octagonal pillars in 
front with two engaged in antis. Their capitals havo four thin fillets 
in the square abacus, a thin torus, not enclosed at the corners, and 
the inverted water-jar, and their basea wore similar, 

On the left of tho door, outside, ia an inscription, in two lines, in 
the old square Pali charactor, and consequently probably at lesst 
100 n.c. Dr. Kern reads and translates thus :— 

“A pioua gift of charity, designed for » sanctuary by Ananda, 
youngest aon of the believor Tapala, and grandson of tho believer 
Kapila.” 

leven or more small caves with some cistorns and inscriptiona 
extend along tho face of the cliff hoyond thia, 


Paasing round the east end of this hill, after a walk of fully a milo, 
or about four miles from the town, in another spur of the SulaimAn 
Pehar, we reach a group of caves in the face of tho hill, 400 fect 
above the level of Junnar, and facing 8.8.W. They are usually 
represonted aa inaccessible, from the precipice in front of them 
being almost perpondicular ; difficult of acooes they really are, and 
dangerous to attempt for any one not accustomed to climbing. 

The most easterly of them is a small Chaitya-cave only 8 foot: 
3 inches wide, and 22 feet 4 inches in length, or 15 feet 4 inches 
fronr the door to the dagoba, which is 4 feet 10 inches in diameter 
and 9 feet 4 inches high. The walls are not straight, nor the 
floor level. The side aisles have not been begun, and altogether no 
part of the interior is quite finished, except the upper part of the 
dagoba, To the top of the archiiravo or triforium is 16 feot, and to 
the centre of the roof 18 feet 2 inches. Outside, the fagade is 
carved with Chaitya-window ornaments, some enclosing a digoba, 
and others a lotus flower; while the rail ornament is abundantly 
interspersed in the usual way. Tho fronton round the window 
is aleo carvod with a geometrical pattern. The dotails of this cave 
seem to indicate that it is perhaps ss carly as those ai Bédea 

¥ 18%, ne 
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and Karlé, and consequently it is among tho earlier excavations 
about Junnar. 

Next to it, but higher up and almost inaccessible, are two cells ; 
then a well; and, thirdly, a small vibéra, with three celle, two of 
them with stone-beds. Some rough cutting on the back wall between 
the cell-doors resembles a digoba in low relief, but it is quite un- 
finished. Outside are two more cells and a chamber or chapel at 
the end of a verandah that runs along in front both of the viléra 
and the celle, 


The Manmédi hill lics south-south-west from Junnar, about a 
mile to the weet of the main road. It contains three groups of 
exoayations, the second of which is nearost to tho road, and the 
first a considerable way along the north-west face of the hill, near 
where it turns to the north-east. The principal cave here is an 
unfinished Chaitya-cave. The door is nearly the whole width of the 
nave, and it has apparently had e amall semi-circular aperture or 
window over it, but the lintel is heJaen away. 11a ardn of tha 
window, however, is not ailirued to the arch of the roof inside, 
which is much higher, nor does it occupy the relative position in 
the grees aren on the facade assigned to the window in later 

- examples at Ajanta, Nasik, &c. (See frontispiece.) Over the opening 
the place usually occupied by the window is divided fan-wise into 
soven petal-shaped compartments with s semi-circular centre, round 
the edge of the inner member of which is an inscription, in one 
line, of Maurys characters, indicating a date not later than 100 3.0. 
In the middle compartment of the larger semi-circle is a atanding 
female figure with a lotus flower on each side, the next compart- 
ments have elephants standing on lotus flowers and holding water- 
-Jors, a8 so often represented beside the figures of Sri or Lakshmi? 
on old Buddhist works (ante, pp. 71, 72) In the next compartment 
on each side stands @ male figure, his hands joined over or in front 
of his head, doing prjd towards tho central figure; and in the two 
outer spaces are femalca in similar attitudes, with a lotus Hower and 
bud beside each. The style of art in which the figure of Sri is here 
represented is go similar to that employed for the same purpose at 





Conf. Fergusson’s vee and Serpent Worship, pp. 108, 112, 118, 120, 242, and 
268; Arch, Sur, West, ind., vol. i. p. 13, and vol. iii, p. 76, and Plate LIT; also 
Conninghant’s Bharhed, p. 117. 
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Bharbut,' that there can be little doubt that they are of about the 
same age. The material, however, in which they are executed, and 
their purposes are so different, that it would be impossible, from that 
alone, to say which of the two is the earliest Over and ontaide these 
the fagade of the great arch projects, with ribs in imitation of wooden 
rafters under it, On each side the finial is a male figure: that on 
the left holds a chauri and has wings, and some animal's head above 
his jaunty turban; the other holds some object in his right hand, 
and behind each shoulder are two snake-heads with their tongues 
hanging out. Right and left of these are digobas in high relief, 
but roughly formed; and on the right of the arch is a tree with 
objects hanging in it, but it haa never been quite finished, parts 
being only outlined. On the projocting frieze over all are seven 
Chaitya-window ornaments, with smaller ones between their finials, 
and two on the faces of each jamb. Inside the cave, three octagonal 
pillars on the right side are blocked out, as is also the digoba, but 
without the capital. There is a horizontal soft stratum in the rock, 
which has probably led to the work being relinquished in its present 
unfinished state, This is very much to be regretted, as the whole 
design of this cave is cortainly the most daring, though it can hardly 
be called the most suocessful, attempt on the part of the early cave 
architects to emancipate themselves from the trammels of the 
wooden style they were trying to adapt to lithic purposes. At 
Barabar in the Lomas Rishi (woodout 3) they only introduced elo- 
phants and trellis work, which wo know from the Sanchi gateways 
were probably executed in wood and could easily have been 50 
introduced. It would, however, have been vory difficult to execute 
such a seven-leafed flower as this, in piercud work, even in wood, 
but it was an artistic mistake to introduce it above the real con- 
structive opening, on a false front, as is done in this instance. The 
ayatem here begun waa afterwards carried to an extreme issue in the 
Gandhara monasteries, where figures were introduced everywhere, and 
the architecture only used as a framo such as we employ for picturoa 
(woodcut 38). Though its employment here is a solecism, this bas- 
relief is one of the most interesting pieces of sculpture for the 
history of the art, to be found in the whole rango of the western 
caves. 





* Stops ot Blurhat, Mle XU1. and XXXVL See also Hist. of Ind. and Hast, Arch, 
p- 88, woodeut 27. 
R2 
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Higher up the rock, on the east or left side of this, are four celle 
with neatly-carved fagades, each door having s Chaitya-window arch 
over it, projeoting about 15 inches; and batween the arches are two 
dAgobas with chhatris in half relief; while over the shoulder of each 
arch is a smaller one as an ornament, and the Buddhist-rail pattern 
along the tops. There is one plaincell beyond theso, snd under the 
five are some others filled up with earth; whilo rather higher up on 
the east are four more. Under these latter is a vihdra with two 
colls in the back and two in the left or east side, but the front ia 
gone. It communicates by a passage with another to the west of 
it, nearly filled up with mud, and west of the Chaitya-cave are two 
small cells high up in the rock. 

Noar the south-east ond of the hill is the second group, consisting of 
an unfinished Chaitya-cave and a number of ruined cells and vihdras, 
This Chaitya-cave is somewhat on the plan of the Beded ono— 
that is, it has two octagonal columns in front, supporting the entab- 
lature above the groat window. These columns aro of the stylo 
already described as occurring at tho Ganééa Leya, with water-pot 
‘bases and capitals; but otherwise this cavo is quito unfinished: the 
aisles have not been cormmenced ; the capital of the dagoba is roughly 
blocked out, and portions of a squaro mass of rock from whioh to hew 
out the dome of it; but a great fault in the rock at the back of the 
cave sooms to have stopped further operations. Tho front is quite 
rough, but, if finished, would probably hnve beon similar to the Beds& 
Chaitya cave. It is almost covered with inscriptions,’ but from their 
positions and the roughnoss of the surfaces on which they are carved, 
it may naturally be inferred that they are only the work of visitors, 
perhaps long after the work was rolinguished. Few of thom can be 
made out with any certainty. The cave faces north by east, and the 
floor is much filled up with mud. At the east side of it is a cell, also 
deep in earth, in which is a dagoba, the chhatrt or umbrella carved 
‘on the roof, but the staff has been broken—evidently with a view to 
convert it into the usual Saiva emblem. Beyond it are portions of 
other cells, and a fragmont of an inscription besido some modern 
stops leading up to five cells above. The two at the west end are 


The inscriptions ftom tha pillars in front were copied by Colonel Sykes snd also by 
Lioutonant Bevtt the ltter also copied nine from the fagade ;—noue of thom are in 
the square Maurya character, and many of thom as late as the fifth contary of our ora. 
‘They were algo copied hy the Meuars, Wests, but their copies were not published. 
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converted into one by cutting away the partition, and on the walle 
ure three defaced figures perhaps of Buddha, but possibly they may 
be Jaina additions. This is now dedicated to the goddess Ambika, — 
a name of Parvati indeed, but also the Sdsanadevi or patron goddess 
of Neminiitha, one of the favourite Tirthaikaras of the Jains. Hero we 
have Brahmans worshipping the mutilated image of Buddhists or 
Jains as » Saiva goddess! In the outer wall of another of theso cells 
there have been a standing and a sitting figure of Buddha, but these 
are now almost obliterated. They are the only figures of tho kind I 
have met with in the caves here, and wero probably added at a late 
period, and perhaps by Jains. 

Around the Chaitya-cave aro other cells and Bhikahu’s houses, and. 
some inscriptions. 


The third group is round a corner of the hill to tho south-oast of 
these last, and at a considerably higher level,—some of them almost 
inaccessible. The first reachod is a recess over a cell or cistern, 
with an inscription :— 

Sivasamaputasa Simtabhati? no deyaudhama. pati. 

That is,“ For a pious gift of charity, from. * staat, son of 
Stvasarman.” 

A little beyond this, on tho left side of a recess over tho side of a 
water cistern, is another inscription in three lines, of which, howovor, 
the first letters aro obliterated; still we can make out that it was 
{constructed by] “ Ayama, the minister of Mahikshatrapa Svimi 
Nahapdna.’” 

Scrambling along the face of @ precipico to the south, we reach 
first a small vibéra without cells or carving, then snother cave 
(Plate XVILL, fig. 8) with two octagonal pillars in the front of the 
verandah, and two engaged ones at the ends rising from a bench. 
The door is 5 fect 10 inches wide, and reaches to tho roof of the 
hall, which hus been freacoed. The back of the scat or low scroen 
in front of the verandah is carved outside with tho rail ornament; 


1 The mention of Nahaphoa is of interest; bis date is not fixed with certainty, 
ut probebly belouge to the beginning of the second century (ante,p. ). ‘Tho 
alphabet of this inscription is evidently of a later date than of veveral others in the 
other groupe of Junnar caves, sod thus far ooxtfrms our relegating thess eaves to the 
second centary of our erm, after which time idol worship sens to have crept into 
Buddhixn. 
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the columns are of the usual Nasik pattern, but without animal 
figures above: over them the frieze projects considerably, and is 
carved in the style of Cave IV. at Nasik,—the ends of the rafters 
projecting on the lower fascia, and the upper being carved with rail 
pattern, Over this is 8 recosa some 2 or 8 fect deep, with the 
Chaitya arch over it, but without any carving. 

‘The hall is 33 feet deep, and about 12 feet wide; but at the back 
stands a mags of rock over 8 feet wide by 5} thick, with a squatting 
figure roughly sketched out on the front of it, This mass is 
very rotten behind, and at the left side of it is a well of excellent 
water. 

‘Tho other caves here aro small and uninteresting. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NASIK CAVES. 


About fifty miles north from Junnar, but across some of the spurs 
of the Sahyidri hills, is Nasik in the upper valley of the God&vari 
river, and only four miles from the railway leading from Bombay to 
Caloutta. Tho town is a place of great antiquity and sanctity, being 
associated with the legend of Rime, who is ssid to have spent part 
of his exile at Panchavati, a suburb of Nasik on the north side of 
tho Godavarl or Guigé river, It is to a largo extent a Brahmanical 
town, and may be regarded as the Banaras of Western India. It is 
montioned under ite present name by Ptolemy, and situated as it is 
just above one of the few easily accessible passes up the Ghats, and 
in the middle of a fertile plain interspersed with isolated hills, it 
must slways have been a place of note. One of the oldest inscrip- 
tions in the neighbouring caves speaks of “ Krishnaraja of the 
SAtavihana race [residing] in Nasik,” which would almost seem to 
indicate that it was the capital of tho dynasty; but it is possible 
this Krishnardja was only a momber of the royal family. 

The Buddhist caves, locally known as the Pandu Léna, are in one 
of three isolated hills called in the inscriptions Triraémi, close to the 
Bombay road, and about five miles 8.S.W. from the town. They 
were first described by Captain Jamos Delamaine, who visited them 
in 1823, and afterwards by Dr. J. Wilson and the Messrs, Weut, 
the latter with special reference to the inscriptions, of which they 
made copies, and which havo since boen translatod by Profesvor 
Bhandérkar.* Those inscriptions contain the names of several kingg, 
aa— 





Krishnarija of the Sétavahana race; 
Mab4-Hakustri, who reigned cortainly before the Christian 
era; 


1 rans, Orient. Cong, 1874, p. 838. 

4 Aviat. Jour. N. Si, vol. ili, (1880), pp. 275-288 ; Ritter, Erdk. iv, i. 652, 

+ Dz. Wilson visited them in 1831 and 1840. Jour. Hom. B. K. A. S., vol 
ph fi, pp. 65-09; and the Wests between 1861 and 1865, i, vol. vii, pp. 87-22; 
‘Trans. Cong. Orient, pp. 806-354 ; Ferguason's Ind. and Last, Arch., pp. 94, 115, 
150. 
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Nahapdna the Kshsharita Satrap; and 

Ushavadita, son of Dinika, his son-in-law ; 

Satakerni Gautamtputra, and his queen Visishthi ; 

Sri PudumAyi Vasishthiputra ; 

‘Yajia Satekerni Gautamipatra; and 

King Viragena, son of Sivadata the Abhira, who reigned on 
certainly in the first centuries after Christ, though at what 
dates has not yet beon settled with certainty. 


Several of theeo were “ lords of Dhanakataka,” that is, of the Andhra 
dynasty, and at Nanighit we have of the same race—Sétavahana, 
his son Satakarni (Vediéri), and his sons, Kumara Satavihana, 
Kumara Hakusiri, and Kumara Bhaya(/a). At Kanheri we have 
some of the above and Sirisona Madhariputra ;* and coins give his 
name ay woll as those of the three last Satakarnia in the Nasik list. 

* Now Ptolemy (cir. a.v. 150) mentions a Siri Polemios of Paithana, who 
may have boon the Puduméyi of the abovo list; and Rudra Daman 
in the Girnar inscription somo time after the 72nd year (probably of 
the Soka ora, or A.d. 150) boasts of having defeated “ Satakarni, 
lord of Dakshinapatha.” Which of the Satakarnis this was we havo 
no means of knowing for certain aa yet, nor shall we bo ablo to do 
40 til the chronology of the Andrabhritya kings is ascertained in 
8 moro satisfactory manner than it is at present. 

If the Krishnaraja of the inscriptions is tho second of tho 
Pauranik lists, as there seems little reason for doubting, it may 
tairly be assumed that the dynasty aroso, as ia generally supposed, 
immediately before the Christian era. If, too, Hakusiri was tho 
excavator of tho Chaitya cave at this place, which, from the long 
inscription contuining his name engraved on it, this seems nearly 
certain, we gain from its architecture at least an approximate date 
for the age in which he lived. It may have been oxcavated a few 
years before, but as probably a few years after, the Christain ora, 
‘but cannot be removed from that epoch. 

‘Tho fixation of the dates of the kings who reigned after the 
Christian cra is moro dificult, owing to the paucity of the materials 
available for the purpose. it is now generally admitted that the 





1 Skandasvati of the Paursnik tists preceded Yajna Sri, aud if Sivadri is the samo as 
Grinena Madharipnirs, he must be plecod Letwoen theso two; but we have oo coins of 
his nor any correspouding naines in the inscriptions, 
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Pauranik lists," which aro the only written document we possess 
bearing on tho subject, cannot be implicitly relied upon. We aro 
consequently almost wholly dopendent on the inscriptions, and they 
are few in number, and bave not yet been examined with the 
care requisite for reliable results being obtained from them. Now, 
however, that such scholars as Buhler, Burnell, Fleet, and Bhagvanlal 
Indraji are available for their investigation, it seems most desirable 
that they should all be recopied in facsimile, so as to admit of 
comparison and translation, If this were done it is probable that 
all the difficulties that now perplex the subject would disappear. 
Pending this being done, if we may assume, as was dono above 





1 The Paueaik List give the following names aid durations of reigns >— 




















5 Van | Matsyu | Hrahmivta 
7 ‘Anthrelbriys Kings. Parde, | Purdya, |” Purina, 
Yeu, | Yea. | Yours, 
q Spray ‘Slndbuka, or Ridwea + - - 3 8 ry 
2 hatin hie 0 1s i" 
a Taine or Maatbaria =) maning |] 20.006 18) | 38 Cor 10) 
4 Foren Mang or Pautos - . ” we ty 
5 | Rkandhastasbbi or Sanit - . - » 4a — 
@ | Sitakarpi ll + . - . a6 oo 56 
A | flues Anta, Apts 2D” “a it 7 
a | Avila, Apttaka, or Aptidn = 4 4 
o gha of Mogbwavari ~ . - - we Ld 
VO | Sitakarni TR. or Sviti « . . - Ie W 
11 | Skandaevat ans ? 7 
31 | Mrigyndra or Mshendee Nisskargi “2 | 3 i. 
18 | KunalecrSeitkane Se a ® 
14 | Bettikarnd ar Svatisbeus : - - - 1 1 
15 | Pagumut, Patuwedel, or Paiomiel = = = a (80?) 4 
36 | Arwhtakarni, Gourakrishys, oF Gorakshtareles . 35 26 2 
12 | HAte or Malaya - cma eer 3 A 
18 | Pattalaka or Mandalaka- = = = oD ri ry 
19 | Previinnena or Porindrasina > 31 5 4 
20 | Kindary Sitakangt 2 t t 7 
21 | Chakors Sitabare or Baja Bie r i 6 
ay | Sivasvtt rd er za 2 
93. | Gaotamtpatra Sitakerni- ee ae 21 31 
a4 | Palimat, Pulomavit, or Pudemasi Sttaharyi =| wanting 24 Ty 
38 | Sivaiet Natakaryi or Aci eee 7 Hl 
36 | Sivaakapda Steakerd, or Bkandharviti — - 7) ry 
ar id or Fajua ‘Sitakargi ‘lautsentpuera 27 9 (20) y 
38 | Viase 6 6 § 
ry Chnadenset Sitakersi, Yas, ot Chane ‘jum 3 10 3 
0 | Pulomarchiv or Puloméyi T 7 7 

















‘Tho Vay Purdya says there wore thicty kings, but gives the nae of seventeen 
only; the Bhdgavata Purdaa also gives thirty, but with the Vishau-Purdga names 
only twouty-fout, while the Mutya ss twenty-nine names. The total periods aleo 
vary from 485} to 456 and 460 year, And the Brakmdyda Purdna places the 12th, 
13th, and Lith of thn above list after the 2ist, 
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(p. 189), that Nahapana’s inscriptions are dated from the Saka era, 
we have in 118, 120 a.v., a fixed point from which to start, and the 
real cru of the whole is to ascertain what interval must be allowad 
between him and Gautamiputra Satakarni, who almost certsinly 
was the 23rd king of Pauranik liste. According to them, if the 
Andrabhrityas began to reign about the Christian era, Gautamiputra 
must have reigned in tho beginning of the 4th century and Yajnaéri, 
the 27th, nearly a century later. Both the inscriptions, however 
and the architecture of Cave No. VIIL. in this place, which belongs 
to Nahapana, when compared with those of No, III., which was 
excavated by Gautamiputra, render it improbable that so long an 
interval as two centuriea should have elapsed between those two 
reigns. One century is possible, indeod probable, but what the exact 
interval may have bosn must be left for future investigations, 





The caves themselves are 17 in number, and though a small, aro a 
very interesting group. The Chaitya itself ia not 20 remarkable as 
some of those described above, but thore are two vihiras, Nos. III. 
and VIIL, which are very far in advance of any yet met with, and 
display in thoir fagades a richness of decoration quite unlike tho 
modest exteriors of those excavated bofore the Christian ora. Not- 
withstanding this they all, except Nos. II. and XVIL., belong to the 
Hinfyana or first: great division of Buddhist cavos, being devoid of 
images, or any representation of Buddha as au object of worship, or 
in fact of any of those characteristics which markod the introduction 
of the Mah&yina theosophy. 

They aro situated about 300 feet above the level of the plain below, 
have a northerly aspect, and extend about s quarter of a mile along 
tho face of the hill. Beginning at the west end, they may con- 
veniently be numbered eastwards, But it ehould be remarked that 
large portions of the rock among these interesting caves, and even 
whole excavations, have been blasted away, whother to obtain mo- 
talling and stones for the road and culverts when the neighbouring 
government road was constructed, or by Muhammadans at an earlier 
date, seems uncertain ; at the same time, I am not aware that either 
Hindus or Muhammadans applied gunpowder for blasting rock, until 
taught by our Public Works officials, and if, under their directions, 
these caves were so damaged 60 years ago, it is only a singlo 
instance added to others of similar vandaliam. 
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The terrace that extends all slong in front of the caves is pro- 
longed westwards of the first excavation for several hundred feet, 
where there seem to have been some cisterns, and four or five places 
are scarped or quarried out. 

Except the ornamental frieze over the front of the first excava- 
tion, no part of it is finishod ; it has been planned for s Vikdra, with 
four columns between pilasters in front of a narrow verandsh, but 
they are all left square masses. A coll has been begun at cach end 
of the verandah. The front wall has been more recently partly 
blasted away. 

Cavo If. is a small excavation that may have been originally » 
vorandah, 114 foot by 4 feet, with two cells at the back; but tho 
front wall and dividing partition have becn cut away, and the walls 
pretty nearly covered with sculpture, consisting of sitting and stand- 
ing Buddhas with attendant chawri-bearers, in some cases unfinished. 
Those are the additions of Mahiyina Buddhists of the sixth or 
seventh century. Tho verandah has apparently had two wooden 
pillars, and the projecting friezo is carved with the “rai) pattern,” 
much weather worn, snd apparently vory old. On the remuining 
fragment of the back wall of the verandab, close under the roof, is 
8 fragment of on inscription, which reads :—~ 

Sidhatn Rayo Vésuthiputasa savapadumayasa savachhare chia (?) the 
6 gimapakhe pacham{e) divase. . . . 

“Siddham! In the sixth year of tho king, tho prosperous 
Puduméys, the son of Vasishthi, in the fortnight of Grishma, on tho 
Sth (?) day.” 

Betwoen this and the next are a tank with two oponings above it, 
a large scarped out placo, and two decayed recesses, onc of them a 
tank, and all along this space aro blocks of rock blasted out, or fallon 
down from above. 

Cave IIL. is a large Vihara, the hall of which is 41 feet wide and 
46 deep, with a bench round threo sides, and eightcen cells, sevon on 
the right side, six in the back, and five in the left, besides two open- 
ing from the verandah. (See plan, Plate XIX.) The central door 
into this is rudely aoulptured in a style that at once reminds the spec- 
tator of the Sanchi gateways; the side pilasters are dividud into six 
compartments, each filled mostly with two men end a woman, in 
different stages of some story which seems to end in the woman 
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being carried off by one of the men. (Plate XX.) Over the dour 
are tho three symbols, the Bodhi tres, the ddgoba, and the chakra, 
with worshippers, and at each side is a dwdérpdla, or doorkeeper, 
of very ungainly proportions holding up @ bunch of flowers. If 
the carving on this door be compared with any of those at Ajanta, 
it will be found very much ruder and less bold, but the stylo of 
headdress agrees with that on the screen walls at Karlé and Kap- 
héri, and in the paintings in Cave X. at Ajanta, which probably belong 
to about the same age. The verandah has six octagonal columns 
without bases between highly soulptured pilasters (Plato XXL, 
fig. 1), The capitals of theso pillars are distinguished from those 
in tho Nahapina Cave No. VIIL by the shorter and less elegant 
form of the bell-shaped portion of them, and by the corners of 
the frame that encloses the torus having small figures attached 
(Plate XXII.) ; both alike have a sories of five thin members, over- 
lapping one another and supporting four animals on cach capital, 
bullocks, elephants, horses, sphinxes, &0., between the front and 
back pairs of which runs the architrave, supporting a projecting 
frieze, with all tho details of s wooden framing copied init, Tho 
upper part of the frieze in this case is richly carved with a string 
course of animals under # richly carved rail, rosembling in ita 
design and elaborateness the rails at Amravati, with which this 
vib&ra must bo nearly, if not quite contomporary. The pillars stand 
on a bench in the verandah, and in front of them is a carved screen, 
supported by three dwarfs on each side the stops to the cntrance, 
The details of this cave and No. VIII. are zo alike that the one must 
bo regarded as a copy of the other, but the capitals in No. VIII. 
are so like those of the Kirlé Chaitya, while those in the verandub. 
of this cave are so much poorer in proportion, that one is tempted 
to suppose this belongs to a much later period, whon art had begun 
to decay. The chronology, however, is meroly conjectural, und it 
may turn out that Nahapfina preceded Gautamiputra by a con- 
siderable period.* 





1 tt in difficult to say whether this has sny relation to the abiuction soene iu the 
Udeyagiri caves (ante, p. 82). The othur groups do not seem 10 have suy affinity 
with those in the east, thore certeinly is no @gbting group nor any other incidents 
which can be identified, 

5 Tho inscriptions in the Nahipena cavo No. VIL. secribe the execution of it too 
distinetly to the membors of his family to allow us to suppose thst they were executed 
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Next to this is No. [V., much destroyed and full of water toa 
considerable depth. Tho frieze ia at a very considerable height, and 





ur fa Nahupana cave, No $0, Tiller 
sik, (From a photograph.) No. I. 





Jong after its excavation, Nor does tho difference of charmcter hetween the iaseription 
Now. 14, 17, 16, nad 18 in Cave VIIT, and Nos, 25, 26, nnd 26a in Cuve TI, ween 
to warrant any great ‘upeo of time. The workmen of Nabupline, however, would be 
from the went and north, those of Gaotamipatrs from the south-oast, and this must 
be allowed its weight in judging of differencon of detail, 

1 Tho diferences between tho architectural dotails of these two vibiirax are xo noarly 
identical with thone, thet it struck me, in comparing the Chaitya KArld with that af 
Kasheri (Rock-out ‘Temples, Plate X1.), that tho relative dates =mmst be nearly the 
same, At the sumo time the architecture of the Nahnpaas caves (No. VILL) is 
so aimilor to that of the Karlé Chaitya and that of Cuve No. IIL to that of the 
Konheri Chaityn that the two vihdras cannot bo very dietant in date from the two 
Chaityas. Why ther the adjustment is to be made by bringing down the oge of the two 
Chaityus to & more modern date than is assumed in the text, or by earrying beck that 
of the vihras, or by separating them hy « longor interval, can only be determined whou 
the inseriptiona aro more carefully investigeted than they have hitherto bon, ‘Their 
rolative chronalogy in not doubtful, though their epochal ‘dates are at present aucloter- 
mained J. F, 
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is carvod with the “rail pattern.” The verandsh has had two octa- 
gonal pillars between ants, with bell-shaped capitals, surmounted 
by elephants with small drivers and female riders. There has also 
been a plain doorway and two grated windows leading into the cave, 
but only the heads of them remain. From the unusual height and 
the chisel marks in the lower part, apparently recent, it seems as if 
the floor of this cave had been cut away into a cistern below it, 
Indeed, when the cave ceased to be used a8 8 monastery, from the 
breaking through of the floor into the water cistern below, the floor 
seers to have boen quite hown out to form a cistern. This seems 
to have been done in many cases here. 

Cave VIIL. is the second large Vibara, and contains six inscrip- 
tione of tho family of Nehapina Aw already remarked, the six 
pillars (two of them attached) have more elegant bell-shaped Persian 
capitals than those in Cave JII., and their bases aro in the style of 
those in the Karlé Chaitya, and in that next to the Ganéga Léna at 
Jnanar; the frieze also, like those that remain on the other small 
caves between Nos. 1V. and VIL, is carved with the simple rail 
pattern, At each end of the verandsh is a coll “the benefaction 
of DakhamitrA, the daughter of King Kuhsharita Kshatrapa 
Nahapina, and wife of Ushavadate, son of Dintka.” The hall 
is about 43 foot wide by 45 feet deep, and is entered by three plain 
doors, and lighted by two windows. It has five benched cells on 
cach side and six in the back ; it wants, however, the bench round 
the inner sides that wo findin No. III. ; but, as shown by the capital 
and ornaments still left, it has had « precisely similar ddgoba in 
basso rilicvo on the back wall, which has been long afterwards hewn 
intoa figure of Bhairava. Outaide the verandah, too, on the left-hand 
aide, have been two rilievos of this samo god, evidently tho later 
insertions of some Hindu devotee. 

Cave IX. is close to the last, but at: somewhat higher level. In 





' Trans, Cong. Orient. No. 14, p. $86; 15, p. 341; 16, p. 884; 17, p. $36; 18, 
p- 881; 19, pp. $27-380, Nos, 16 and 18, however, should be read as ona; line 1 of 
No, 18 boing a continaation of line 3 of 16, line 2 of 18 completes liue 4 of 16, line 3 
of 18 foRows line 5 of 16, and after the word saree in (the printed copy, p. 834, of} 
lino 6 of 16 comes lines 4 of No. 18. The mistake seems to have originated with 
‘Lieutenant Brett, who copied the portion of the inscription on the ond wall as Ne 
and that on the back of the verandah as No. v. (Jour. B.B. 2. a, Soe. vol. ¥ 
pls, 10 to 12). ‘This was followed by the Mosers, West (J.B. 2.2.4, &, vol. 
p- 50), who mado the este portions their Nos, 16 and 18 respectively. 
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the left end of the verandsh is the fragment of a seat; the room 
inside is 11 feet 7 inches by 7 foet 10 inches, haying a-cell, 6 feet 
8 inches square, at the left end, and another, not quite so large, at 
the back, with a bench at the side and back. In the front room 
is carved, on the back wall, in low relief, a sitting figure and attend- 
ants on a lion throne, and on the right-end wall a fat figure of Amba 
on a tiger with attendants, and an Indra on an elephant: all are 
small, clumsily carved, and evidently of late Jaina workmanship. 
An inscription in two lines states that the cave was “ the benefac- 
tion of Ramanka, the son of Sivamitra, the writer.”* 

No, X. is 8 group of chambers, probably the remains of threo 
bhikshugrihas or hormitages, with one, two, and throe cells respec- 
tively, ‘The firat has an inscription of Ramanaka, mentioning an 
endowment of 100 karshfipanas for “s garment to the ascetic 
residing in it during the rains.”* To the left is a tank, and then 
for thirty yards everything has been blasted and quarried away. 

No, XI. seems to be only tho inner shrinea of a two-storeyod 
cave, the whole front of which has disappoared, and tho upper is 
only accessible by a ladder. Both have on each of their three walls 
a sitting Buddha with the usual standing attondants, similar to what 
we find in Cavos II. and XVII. and in the later Ajanti Caves, 
These are, apparently, Mahiyioa works. Beyond them, another 
fifty feet has boen quarried away by blasting, which has beou con- 
tinued along the outer portion of the terrace of Cave XII, 

Cave XID. is the third largo Vibra, though smaller than Nos, 
I., VIIL, or KV,, and has been executed closo to the uppor portion 
of the Chaitya cave. The hall measures 22 feet 10 inches wido by 
82 feet 2 inches deep, and has a back aisle screened off by two 
columns, of which the elephents and their riders and the thin 
square members of tho capitals only are finished. ‘The steps of the 
shrine door have also been left as a rough block, on which somo 
Hindn has carved the shdluntha or receptacle for a linga, The 
shrine has never been finished. On the wall of the back aisle 
js a standing figure of Buddha, 33 foot high ; in the left aide of the 
hall, 2 feet 3 inches from the floor, is a recess, 18} feet long and 4 feet 
3 inches high by 2 feet deep, intended for a.seat or perhaps for a row 





1 Trans, Cong, Orient., 1874, No. 18, p. 346. 
% Trans. Cong. Orient. p. 345, No. 12, 
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of motallic images; a cell has been attempted at cach end of this, 
but one of them has entered the aisle of the Chaitya-cave just below, 
and the work has then been stopped. On the right side are four 
cells without benches. The verandah is somewhat peculiar, and it 
would seem that, at first, » much smaller cave was projected, or 
olse by some mistake it was begun too far to tho left. Itis ascended 
by half a-dozen steps in front between the two central octagonal 
pillars with very short shafts, and large bases and capitals, the latter 
surmounted by elephants and their riders, and the frieze above 
carved with the plain “rail pattern.” They atand on a panelled 
base; but the landing between the central pair is opposite the left 
window in the back wall of the yorandsh, to the right of which is the 
principal door, but to the left of the window is also a narrower one. 
The verandah haa then been prolongod to the west, and another door 
broken out to the outside beyond the right attached pillar; at this 
end of the verandah also is an unfinished cell. An inscription’ in 
three and a half lines tells us that it was the work of “ Indragnidatta, 
the gon of Dharmadeva, a Northerner, a Yavanaka (or Greek), a 
native of DAttamitri (in the Safivira country), as a shrine for a 
Chaitya in Mount Triraémi.” But inscriptions like this do not help 
us much as to dates, and all we can say of this cave is that it is 
evidently much later than the Chaitya next it, tho verandah a little 
later in style than the Nahapdna Cave No, VILL, and the interior 
probably executed at s much later date, or about the early part of 
the sixth century a.p., when image-worship had gained full aacen- 
dancy atnong the Mahayana Buddhists. 

Tho next, Cave No. XII., the only Chaitya cave of the group, 
belongs to a very much earlier date; and though none of the three 
inscriptions* on it supplies certain information on this point, yot 
the name of Mab& Hakusiri, found in one of them, helps us to 
rolegate it to some period about or before the Christian ora. The 
carving, howevor, over the door and the pilasters with animal 
capitals on the fagade on each side the groat arch, and the inser- 
tion of the hooded snake, will, on comparison with the fagades 
at Beds’ and Karlé, tend to lead us to an early date for this 
eave; the interior is severely simple, and there are hardly sufficient: 








} Trans. Cong. Orient, 1874, p. 845, No. 11. 


2 Truns. Cony. Ori 1874, p. 348, Nos 4, 9, 10. Prof, Bbandackay hus 
not attemptod tho matilated inscription outside No. 7. 
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departures from the earlier forms in the ornamentation to lead us to 





Ro, fil. View of nxterlor of the Chaityn Cave at Néik, from a photograph. 
Ys. 
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aasign it tos much later date than the Bedei and Kondané Chaitya 
caves, and I should be inclined to ascribe it to the century before— 
but not distant from—the Christian era, the date to which it 
would secm the noxt cave also belongs. The doorway (shown in 
Plate XXV.) is evidently of an early date, and the ornament up the 
left side ia almost identical with that found on the pillsrs of the 
northern gateway at Sanchi,’ with which it consequently is in all 
probability coeval (1st century a.0.). 

The carving over the doorway, which represents the wooden frame- 
work which filled all openings, of » similar class, at that age, is of » 
much more ornamental character than usual, or than the othera 
shown on this fagade, Animals are introduced as in the Lomas 
Rishi (woodcut 3). So also are the trisul and shield emblems, in a 
very ornamental form, but almost identical with those shown in 
Plate XVIL., fig. 5, as existing in the Manmodi cave at Junnar, 
which is probably of about the same age as this Chaitya. 

The interior measures 38 feet 10 inches by 21 fect 7 inches, and the 
nave, from the door up to the dégoba, 25 feet 4 inches by 10 feet, 
and 23 feet 3 inches high (Plate XXIV.). The oylinder of the 
dagoba is 5} feot in diameter and 6 feet 3 inches high, surmounted 
by a small dome and very heavy capital. The gollery under the 
great arch of the window is supported by two pillars, which in all 
cases in the Chaitya caves are in such # form as strongly to suggest 
that a wooden frame wes fastened between them, probably to hold a 
sereen, which would effectually shut in the nave from observation 
from outside. Five octagonal pillars, with high bases of the Karlé 
pattern but without capitels, on each side the nave, and five without 
bases round the dagoba, divide off the side aisles, The woodwork 
that once occupied the front arch, and the roof of the nave has long 
ago disappeared. Whether there ever were pillars in advance of 
the present facade as at Boedsd, or screen aa at Karlé, cannot be 
determined with certainty, unless by excavating largely among the 
débris in front. I incline to think there was something of the kind, 
but the VihAras, inserted so close to it on either side, must have 
hastened the ruin of the side walls of it. 

Cave XIV, is at a rather lower level even than the Chaitya cave, 
and some distance in advance of it, but the front and interior have 





1 Free and Serpent Worship, woodcuts 17 and 18, p. 114. 
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een go filled up with earth as to conceal it from general view. It 
in a small Vibra, 14 feet 8 inches square (Plate XXVI., figs. 2 
and 3), with six cells, two on each side, filled nearly to the roof with 
earth, so that i¢ is not known whether they contain stone beds or 
not ; their doors are surmounted by tho Chaitys-arch ornament con- 
nected by a frieze of “rail pattern” in some places wavy. In the 
front wall are two lattice windows, and in the verandah two slender 
aguare pillars, the middle portion of the shaft being chamfered to 
an octagonal shape. Over one of the windows ia a Pali inscription 
stating that the cave “was constructed by the Sramana officer of 
Krishnarija of the Satavahana race, residing in Nasika.” If there 
was no other Krishnarija of the Sitavihana race but the one 
mentioned in the Purdpas, then, as he was the second of the Andhra- 
bhrityas, if we knew his age,’ we should be able at once to fix that 
of this cave; and ita exceedingly plain style, and the remarkable 
tectangularity of all its parta, agree perfectly with what we might 
expect in a Vihara of the first or second century 3.c. Ita close 
family likeness to No. XII. at Ajentd and others at Baja and 
Kondané, all of the earliest age, would lead us to attribute it to 
about the same date. 

Over this last and olose by the Chaitya-cave, from which it is ap- 
proached by a stair (being, like No. XII., at a considerably highor 
level) is No. XV., another large Vibdra (see plan, Plate XXVI.. 
fig. 1), its hail varying in width from 37} feot at the front to 44 
feet at the back and 61} feet deep. Originally it was little over 
40 feet deep, but at a much later date it was altered and extended 
back by one “ Marm&, a worshipper,” as recorded on the wall. Jt 
has eight cells on each side, one on the right rather a recess than a 
cell, two on the left with stone beds, while in the back are two cella 
to the left of the antochamber and one to the right, with oue moro 
on each side of the antechamber and entered from it. The hall is 
surrounded by « low bench as in Cave LL. and in the middle of the 
floor ia & low platform, about 9 feet square, apparently intended 


1 Ho is pluced by Prinnep and Mr. Fergumon about the Christian ern ; by Jones in 
tho 9th century B.c.; by Wilford about 200 4.0. In my second Archeol. Report, 1 
accepted Prinsep's essumption from the Pxrégas, that the Sungs, Kanwe, and Andhra 
dyunstles awcceaded one another in regular sequence ; ns already indicated, I doubt if 
this is correct, and suppose that tho Andhra dynasty war to some extent conten 
porary with the Paurdvik Sungas and Kenwas—I. B, 

a2 
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for an dsana or seat; bot whether to place an image upon for wor- 
ship, or a8 a “seatof the law,” where the Théra or high priest 
might sit when teaching and discussing, I am not prepared to say. 
On the right-hand side, and nearer the front, are three amall circu- 
Jar elevations in the floor much like ordinary millstones. Are these 
seata also for members of the clergy, or are they not rather bases 
on which to set small moveable ddgobas, &e.t But when the cave 
was oltered and extended backward, the floor seems also to have 
‘boen lowered a few inches to form the low dais and these bases, 

The antechamber is slightly rained sbovo the level of the hall, 
from which it is divided by two richly carved columns between ante. 
(see Plate XXI., fig. 3). On either side the shrine door isa giguntio 
duwdrpdla, 94 feet high, with an attendant female, but so besmeared 
with soot—forthe cave has been long occupied by Bhairagie, that minor 
details are scarcely recognisable. These dwérpdlas, however, hold lotus 
stalks, have the same elaborate head-dreases, with a small dagoba 
in tho front of one, and a figure of Buddha in the other, and have 
the same attondants and vidyddharas flying over head as we find in 
the later Buddhist caves at Aurangabad. In the shrine, too, is the 
colossal image of Buddha, 10 feet high, seated with his feet on a 
lotus flower and holding the little fingor of his left hand between the 
thumb and forefinger of his right. He is attended by two gigantic 
chawri-bearers with the same distinguishing features as the dwdrpdla, 
All this points to about the seventh century .p. or later, as tho age 
of alteration of this cave. 

Fortunately we have an inscription of the seventh year of Yajfia 
Sitakarni Gautemiputra, stating that “ after having been under 
excavation for many years” it was then carried to completion hy 
the wife of the commander-in-chief.) Unfortunately the age of 
Yajiia Satakarni, who waa one of the later Andhrabhrityas, has not 
yet been determined with anything liko certainty. It must, eon- 
sequently, for the present remain doubtful to what part of the cave 
this inscription refers. It is quite clear, however, that the inner and 
outer par:a were excavated at widely different ages. Tho pillars 
of the verandah have the water-pot bases, and the bell-shaped 
capitals of those in Karlé Chaitye. Those of the sanctuary are 
represented (Plato XXL, fig. 3), and belong to o widely distant 


1 Trans. Cong. Orient, p. 989-40, No. 4 (talsprinted “24” both on p. 839, 
840); and Second Archeolog. Report of W’. India, p. 182. 
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age.’ Like No. XIL. it bas a side door near tho left end of the 
vorandah, aud # cell in that end. Tbe fugude has four octagonal 
pillars between ante, the shafts more slender than in any of the 
other caves, but the bases of the same pattern disproportionately 
Jargo, as if the shafts had been reduced in thickness at a later date. 
They stand on a panelled base, with five low steps up to it between 
the middle pair. A low screen wall in front is nearly quite de- 
siroyed, except at the east end, where @ passage lod to a large 
irregular and apparently unfinished apartment with two plain oota- 
gonal pillars with square bases betweon pilasters in front, and having 
a water-cistern at the entrance, 

About a dozen yards from this, and approached along the side of 
the cliff by a few modern steps, is o plain unfinished chamber, and 
a little farther onis No. XVL, a decayed chamber half fillod with 
rubbish. The rock has been much blasted and quarried below this, 
and the path along the intervening 30 or 35 yards is over rough 
broken scarp to No. XVII, a large, nondescript, irregular cave, 
about 80 fect deop, with three shrinos, To judge from the holes in 
the floor and roof it might be supposed that the front and partitions 
in it had been of wood; the wholu fagade, however, is destroyed. 
In frontare several cisterns; on the floor isa raised stone bench and 
aciroular base 26 if for a small structural dagoba; and all the shrines 
as well ag many compartments on the walls are filled with sculptures 


1 Lupeuk with diffilonce, never baving xen theve eaves, and in such casos pereousl 
inspootion is #0 valuable for determining detuils. But, so far as T oan judge trom pho= 
togruphs, che fagade of this cave belongs to the Nabapana age, or earlier, aud could 
not have been oxceuted after the Gautamiputra Cuve No, IL]. and Yajie Sri certainly 
camo after that king. Tt is nlso a curious coincidence, thut if the Paurauik date fur 
the Jast-maned king were correct (407 a.b.), the architecture and the imagery of the 
sanctuary of Cave XV, woald be in porfact accordance with it. Jo fact, the age of 
thewe caven atill romsins to mo % mystery. With regurd to tho Chaitya, and its secon. 
panying vibara (No, XTY.), there scems little doubt they sre befure the Christian era, 
‘From that central point, the caves ecem to spread right aad left. 1 would place the 
facades of No, XV. next the Cave XII. After this the Nulupana Cave VIII. foliowed 
at » considerable interval by the Gautamiputra Cave IL, aud No, LI. at one end and 
No. VII. at the other complete the series in the sixth and seventh vontury, nud 
betwoon these grest landmarks the remaining cuvos ure oasily arranged. Whother this 
ja 20 oF not must be determined by investigation on the spot and » re-oxaminatin of 
the inscriptions. Messwhile it seeme af all events worth while drawing uttentiou tu 
thie view whutover it may eventaully prove to be worth,—J. F, 
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of. Buddha attended by Padmapéni and Vajrapini such ss we have 
only met with here in the two shrines high up on the scarp at 
No. XL, but so like what is found at Aurangibid, Eluré, and 
Ajanté, that there can be no hesitation in ascribing it to a late age, 
Among the many repetitions of Buddha and attendants is a amall 
figure on the wall that cuts off the third shrine from the larger 
portion of the cave, of Buddha reclining on his right side as repre- 
vented entering wiredya, much as he is foundin Singhalese temples 
at the present day, and of which larger representations are found at 
Ajanta, Kholvi,and Aurangabid. All these, and the female figures of 
‘Yay, Léchana, and Mamukhi found in the ehrines, clearly show that 
this was a Mahdyina temple. The pillars in front of the entrance 
to the first shrine are also of a much more modern type than in 
any of the other caves here. 

Farther on is a small rude chamber inuch ruined, and 45 yards 
from it is 9 recess with an inscription over it? of Pulumat, the’ son 
of Vasishthi, twonty or 25 yards beyond, along a difficult scarp, was 
a small Bhikshu’s house, the lower part of which, as in Nos. 1V., 
&e., has all been quarried sway. It probably consisted of a 
verandah with two small chambers at the back. ‘I'he frieze is atill 
pretty entire, and whilst preserving the copies of wooden forms, it 
is omamented with a string of animal figures as in that of Cave I,; 
the ends of the projecting beams represented as bearing it, aro 
carved with conventionalised forms of the Buddhist trifia or symbol 
of dharma, the prongs in one case being changed into cata or some 
such anima)s; seated on the lower beam under the rock at the west 
end is carved an owl, and at each end of the ornamented “ rail 
pattern” iss rider on a sort of female centaur,—probably a Greek 
idea. ‘The inscriptions speak of a cave and two (if not three) tanks, 
but give no royal name.* 

These Nasik caves, like those at Kagheri, belong principally to 
the times of the Kshaharita and Andhrabbritya kings, the former 
of Central India and the latter of the Dekhan. The silver coins of 
the first-named dynasty have been found in abundance in Gujarat, and 


1 Trans, Cong. Orient., p- 888, No. 8. Among tho Andbrabbyityns there wow a 
Putumulyi, or Pulumavi, or Pulomivit, the euecossor of Geutamiputra, 
+ Frans. Cang. Orient., 1974, pp. 042, 343, Nos, 1 end 2. 
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have been examined and described ; the coins of the Andhrabbrityas 
seem to have been mostly of lead, or a mixture of that metal with 
copper, snd have been found at Kolapur and near the mouth of 
the Kyishn4, where the dynasty had their capital in later times, 
These coins are now attracting attention and when properly 
examined, they, together with the numerous inscriptions in these 
caves, when they too are correctly copied and translated, may lead 
to a aolution of the chronological difficulties which still hang over 
the reigns of the kings of these two dynasties. It is to be hoped 
that this may be successfully accomplished before long, for if the 
dates of the Andhrabhritya kings were ascertained there would 
practically be very little ambiguity about the age of any of the 
caves in Western India. 


{Ind. Ant. vol. vi. pp. 274, 277. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
THE AJANTA CAVE TEMPLES, 


Ajanta, as is well known, is situated at the head of one of the 
passages or ghits that lead down from the Indhy&dri hills, dividing 
the table-land of the Dekhan from Khandesh, in the valley of the 
Tapti. Four miles W.N.W. of this town are tho caves to which it 
gives name, Most other groups of Buddhist caves are excavated 
on the scarps of hills, with extensive views from their verandahs ; 
those of Ajanta are buried in a wild, lonely glen, with no vista but 
the rocky scarp on the opposite side. They are approached from 
Fardapnr, 2 small town at the foot of the ghaf, and about three and 
a half miles north-cast from them. They are excavated in the face 
of an almost perpendicular scarp of rock, about 250 feet high, 
sweeping round in a curve of fully a somicirclo, and fortuing the 
north or outer side of a wild secluded ravine, dowa which comes o 
xmall stream. Above the caves the valley terminates abruptly in 
a waterfall of sevon leaps, known as the sdt kuyd, the lowor of 
which may be from 70 to 80 feet high, and the others 100 feet 
more, Tho caves extend about 600 yards from east to west round 
tho coneavo wall of amygdaloid trap that hems in the stroam on 
ita north or left side, and vary in elevution from about 35 to 100 
foet above the bed of the torreut, the lowest being about a third 
of the aro from the eaat end. 

The whole of the caves have been numbered like houses in » strest, 
commoncing from the east or outer ond, and terminating at the inner 
extremity by the caves furthest up theravine. ‘This enumeration, it 
will be understood, is wholly without reference to cither the age or 
purpose of the caves, but wholly for convenience of description. 
The oldest are the lowest down in the rock, and practically near tho 
centre, being numbers VIII. to XIIL, from which group they 
radiate right and left, to No. I. on the one hand, XXIX. on the 
other. 

From the difficulty of access to them, the Ajanta cavos were but 
little visited until within the last forty years. The first Europeans 
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known to have acen them were some officers of the Madras army in 
1819.1 Lieutenant (now General Sir) James E. Alexander of the 
Lancers, on a tour which he made privately through the Nizam's 
territories in 1824, visited them and sent a short account of them 
and their wall paintings to the Royal Asiatic Society, which was 
published in their Transactions* in 1829. Captain Gresley and 
Mr. Ralph were there in 1828, when Dr. J. Bird was sent up by 
Sir John Malcolm to examine them. Mr. Ralph’s lively notice of 
the paintings sppeared in the Bengal Asiatic Socicty's Journal in 
1836.2 Dr. Bird’s account was published in his Historical Hessarchen 
(1847), a work in which the erroneousness of the author's opinions 
on Buddhism‘ is only matched by the inaccuracies of the drawings 
that illustrate it An interesting and trustworthy description of 
them appeared in the Bombay Cowricr in 1839, from Lieutenant 
Blake,’ Mr. Fergusson visited them in 1839, and in 1843 laid before 
the Royal Asiatic Society his paper on the Rock-Cut Temples of 
India, abouts dozen pages of which is devoted to a critical architec 
tural description of the Ajanta caves and their paintings.® 





1 Trans. Bomb. Lit. Se, w vol, li. p. 820. 

* 7. B, A. 8, vol. ii, p. 362. 

» J. A. 8. B., vol. v, ppp 657-561 ; nwo alvo sone copies of inscriptions by the wane, 
tb, pp. 348, 556, 

4 Conf, Jour. A. Soe. Benga, vol. ¥. p. 560, 

*'Thia was reprinted with othor papers ai A description of the rwined city of Mandn, 
Se, also ax account of the Huddhist Care Temples of Ajunta in Khandce, with 
grownd-plan illustrations, by o Subaltern (Bombay Timex Prows, 1844), 140 pp. er. 8vo., 
with two plator. 

Dr. John Wilson visited them carly in 1838 (Lift, p. 278), but bis account of 
them (Jour. Hom. H. H. A. Soc. vol. ii. pt. ji. pp. 71, 72) 2 a mere revumd of whut 
ad proviously been written by Mr. Forguseou and others. A good deseription of the 
principal caves appeared in Dr. J. Muir's Account of u Journcy from Agra ta Bombay 
in 1854, 

About 1862 Mujor Gill's stereoscopic photographs of tho Rock Temples of Ajanta unit 
Ellora were published ; and in 1864 his One Anadrod Ntereoscogric Itlustrations of Archi- 
tecture and Natural History in Western India,—both volumes with deucriptive letter- 
prow by J. Fergusson, Haq, FBS. In 1868 Dr. Ishin DAji published transcripte and 
translations of the inscriptions which he found in the caves,—Jour. Bom. B. B. A, Soe, 
vol. vii, pp. 55-74; these require careful revision. ‘The writer visited thom at Chriatmus 
1863, and again in 1867, and contributed his notes on them to the Times of India s 
thess were also printed separately (16mo. pp. 58) as The Hock-cut Temples of Ajanta, §e. 
Another visit was paid to them in May J872 (Ind. Ant., vol. iii, pp. 269-274), An 
account of the wull-paintings, &c. hae also beon printed officiully by the Bombay Govern- 
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In consequence of the interest this crested in the subject, and 
representations addressed by him to the Court of Directors of the 
East Indis Company, Captain Gill, of the Madras Army, was appoin- 
ted, in 1845, to copy the paintings in these caves, and for several 
years afterwards sent home a series of extremely beautiful facsimile 
copies of the principal subjects on the walls and roofs of these caves. 
‘These paintings, all except in three or four, were unfortunately lent 
the Crystal Palace Company for exhibition at Sydenham, and were 
destroyed in the disastrous fire in 1860, Fortunately before that, 
tracings of several of them were made by Mr. Geo. Scharf, and repro- 
duced as woodouts in Mrs. Speir’s “ Life in India,” and are reproduced 
further on, woodoute 54 to 61. 

Ajanti was not visited by Hiwen Theang, the indefatigable 
Chinere pilgrim of the seventh century, but after visiting Pulikési, 
the king of Mahardshtra, at his capital, probably Badami, he saya, 
~—* Sur les frontidres orientales du royaume, il ya une grande mon- 
taigne qui offre des sommets entaseés les uns sur lea autres, des 
chaines do rocheras, dea pics & double étage, et des crétes escarpées, 
Anciennement il y avait un convont qui avait été construit dans une 
sombre valléo. Sea batiments élevés et ses salles profondes occupaient 
les larges ouvertures des rochers et s'appuyaient sur les pics: soa 
pavillons et ses tours a double étage étaient adossés aux cavernes et 
rogardaient la vallée. 

“Ce couvent avait été biti par le Lo-han 'O-tche-lo ()’Arhat At- 
chfra). 

“Le Vihdva du convent # environ cent pieds de hauteur. An 
contre, s’éléve une statue en pierre du Bouddha, qui a environ soix- 
ante ot dix pieds. Elle est surmontée de sept calottes en pierre, qui 
sont suspendues dans l’air, sana aucune attache apparente. Elles 
sont aéparées chacune par un intervaile d'environ trois pieds. D’a- 





mentas Notes on the Banddha Rock Temples of Ajanta, their Paintings and Sculptures, 
ge. During the dry seasons of 1872-78, 1874-75, 1876-76, and 1877-78, Mr, Griftitha, 
of the Bombsy School of Art, was engaged with a staff of students recopying tho 
frevover, and fluished most of what is left of them in Caves 1. und II., with some paris 
of those in Caves VIL, (X., and XVI, (ad. Ant, vol. i. p. 8543 vol, ii. p. 1883 vol. ill. 
pp. 25 fs vol. iv. p- 263). ‘Two papers have appeared on some of theve paintings, 
one by Rajendraliis Mitra, LL.D., “On Representations of Foreigners in the Ajanth 
frescoes” (Jour. A. 8. Ben. vol. xlvii. pp. 62 ff.) ; and the other by J. Ferganen, D.C.L, 
F.RS., “On the identificstion of the portysit of Chorroos IL among the paintings in 
tne eaves of Ajanté” (J. #. As, Soc. N.S. vol. xi. pp, 185 ff.) 
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pres les anciennes descriptions de ce pays, elles sont soutonues par 
Ja force des veux du Lo-han (de t’Arhat). 

“ Suivant quelques personnes, co prodige est dd & Ja force de ses 
facultés surnaturelles, et, selon d'antres, & la puissance do ae acience 
médicale. Mais on a beau interroger l'histoire, il est impossible de 
trouver Vexplication de ce prodige. Tout autour du Vikdra on a 
sculpté les parois de la pierre, et Yon a représenté les événementa de 
la vie de Jou-lai (du Tathagata) dans tous les lieux ot il a rempli le 
réle de Bédhisattva, les présages heureux qui ont signalé son éléva- 
tion & la dignité d’Arhat, et les prodiges divine qui ont suivi eon 
entrée dans le Nirvdpa. Le ciseau de Vartiste a figuré tous ces faite 
dans lea plus petits détails, sans en onblier un seul. 

“En dehors des portes du couvent, au midi et au nord, & gauche 
et & droite, on voit un éléphent en pierre. J'ai entendu dire & des 
gona du pays quo, de temps en temps, ces (quatre *) éléphants pouss- 
ent des cris terribles qui font trembler la terre. Jadis Teh’ in-nu- 
p'ow~-ea, (Djina Bodhisattva) s'arréta souvent dans ce convent.” 

This account can only be applied to Ajanta, and though only 
roported on hearsay is remarkably descriptive of these caves, but of 
no other group. 


In some reapocts the series of caves at Ajanth is more complote 
and more interesting than any other in India, All tho caves there 
belong exclusively to the Buddhist religion without any admixture 
either from the Hindu or Jaina forms of faith, and they. extend 
through the whole period during which Buddhism prevailed as a 
dominant religion in that country. Two of them, a Chaitya cave 
and a vihara, EX. and VIIL., certainly belong to the second century 
before Christ, and two others, No. XXVL., a chaitya at one end of the 
series, and No. 1,8 vihara at the other ond, were certainly not 
finished in the middle of the seventh century, when Buddhism was 
tottering to ita fall. Between these two periods, the 29 caves found 
here are spread tolerably evenly over # period of moro than eight oen- 
turies, with only a bresk, which occurs, not only bere, but everywhere, 
between the Hindyina and MahiyAna forms of faith. Five or six 
caves at Ajanta belong to the former school, and consequently to the 
first great division into which we have classod these monuments, 


* ‘Thiv interpolation of M. Julieu’s is evidently » mistake, only two elephants un 
poken of, 
2 Stun. Julien, Afén, sur les Cont. Occident. tome ii. pp. 151-32, 
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Tho romnining 23 belong as distinctly to the second division, und 
possess all the imagery and exuborance of the latter school, 


Parnmines. 


Another characteristic of these caves is that they still possess 
their paintings in a state of tolerable completeness. From the 
fragments that remain there is very little doubt that all the Buddhist 
caves were originally adorned with paintings, but in nine cages out of 
ton these have perished, either from the effects of the atmosphere, 
which in that climate ia most destructive, or from wanton damage 
done by ignorant men. Forty years ago those at Ajanta were very 
tolorably complete, and their colours exhibited a freshness which was 
wonderful, considering their exposure to the vicissitudes of an 
Indian climate for from 15 to 18 centuries, Since that time, how- 
ever, bees, bats, and barbarians have done a great deal to obliterate 
what was then go uoarly perfect. Enough, however, still remains or 
has been copied, and so saved, to show what was originally intended, 
and how it was carried into effect. As no such series of pictures 
exists now in any other serics of caves, its being found here adds 
immensely to the interest of this group. Bosides this it affords an 
opportunity, not only of judging of the degree of excellence to 
which the Indians reached in this branch of the fine arts, but presonts 
a moro vivid picture of the feelings aud aspirations of the Buddhists 
during their period of greatest extension in India than we can 
obtain from any other source. 

In Western India the older caves seem asa rule to have been 
dooorated with painting, while sculpture was as generally employed 
in the East. To receive these paintings the walls were loft somewhat 
rough on the surface, snd were then covered with a thin coating of 
plaster composed of fino dust, in somo instances at least, of pounded 
brick, mixed with fibres and the husks of rice. This was smoothed and 
covered with a coating of some ground colour, on which the designa 
were drawn and then painted. The pillars being smoothed with the 
chisol seem to have received only a heavy ground coating to prepare 
them to receive the scenes or figures to be drawn on them. 

In about half the Ajanta caves there are no remains of printing, 
and in those that are unfinished there perhaps never was any; but 





1 A somewhat detailed account of thevo paintingy will be found in my Notes on the 
Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajaptt, their Paintings aad Sculptures, $e, printed by 
the Gevorument of Bombay, 1479 (112 pp. 4fo., with 31 plaice). 
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in about 13 of them fragmenta of greator or loas extont still exist, 
and most of these wero no doubt originally covered with paintings. 
It is only, however, in about soven caves that the fragments lefé are 
Jarge or of special interest; these are caves Nos. I, IT, IX., X.. 
XVI, and XVIT. 

Of the date of these paintings it is difficult to form a very definite 
estimate, nor are they all of the same age. Over the door on the in- 
aide of the front wall of Cave IX. is a fine fragment, which probably 
belongs to an earlier dato than the major part of the paintings in 
Oaves I., II., &c.; while again on the front wall of Cave I. aro two 
large fragments that seem probably to bo of a later date than the 
others. There are, moroover, in Cave IX. some portions of one 
layer of painting over another, of which the lowor must be the older, 
probably good deal older than tho upper, or indecd than most of 
the painting in the other caves. Wo shal) probably not be far wrong 
if we attributo tho generality of the paintings in Cavers I., 17., XVI. 
XVIL, &c, to the sixth century, which we may gather from tho style 
of alphabetical charactor used in a few painted inscriptions and 
names of figures is tho date of these paintings. Tho later pictures 
may then be attributed to the seventh century, and the earlier ones, 
in Caves IX. and X., may possibly date even as far back as the 
recond—in the time of the Andhrabhritya kings, the great patrons 
of Buddhiam in the first three centuries of our era, 

The scenes represented are generally from the legendary history 
of Buddha and the Jdtdkas, the visit of Asita to the infant Buddha, 
the temptation of Buddha by Mara and his forces, Buddhist miraclos, 
the Jatika of king Sibi, Indra and Sachi, court scenes, legends of 
the Nagas, hunting scenes, battle pieces, &c. Few of these picturos 
have ever yet been identified, becanse no visitor has had the time to 
spare on the spot and the hooks at hand to refer to, in order to 
determine which story each represents. The scenes depictod, too, 
separately cover a much larger apace, aud are more complicuted, 
than would at first sight appoar to be the caso. ‘hey are divided, 
too, into separate acts or sections in a way that is somotimes 
perplexing. Tho copies hitherto made are often only of parts of a 
whole story, while large portions have been destroyed,—and this must 
be borne in mind by those who use them in attempting to read their 
contents. © 

Certain parte of the piciures are always represented conventionally 
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and it is necessary to note this before further examination. For 
example, whenever the scene of any picture is intended to be among 
the Himalayas or other mountains, this is indicated by the background 
being chequered by what might seem to represent bricks, usually 
with one or two sides of = dark or bluish green and the other light; 
these are the rocks, presented with a conventionaliam worthy of 
Chinese artists. To interpret the meaning, however, there are 
frequently represented on these blocks, figures of birds and monkeys, 
and sometimes of Bhill or other wild tribes of bowmen and the 
fabled inbabitanta of the hills—Kiritas, Guhyakas, and Kinneres; 
the latter are the musicians to the mountain gods with human busts 
and the lega and tails of birds. Torrents and trees are also occasion- 
ally depicted. 

It may bo remarked that this mode of representing mountain 
scenery is employed also in the sculptures, especially in the 
favourite one in Brahmanical caves where Ravana is represented 
under Mount Kailasa trying lo carry it off. 

Rivers and the sea are equally fantastically drawn, and sometimes 
with rocky shores. But the fishes, saikhas, &. in them and a 
boat, generally interpret the representation at once. 

Doors and gateways are represented always in one form. as an 
entrance between two jambs surmounted by a semi-circular coping | 
terminating in the Chaitya window ornament at either end; usually 
a dwérapdla, darwén, or chokidér is represented standing in or near it, 
but in many cases some other figure is passing in or out and 
connecting the scone inside with that in the court, street, or 
champaign, 

The palaces or buildings are represented by a flat roof over the 
heads of the figures, supported by slender pillars, often with blue 
capitals, and commonly dividing the area within into a central hall 
and two side aisles or verandahs. 

‘The dresses are very various but pretty clearly distinctive of the 
classes represented. The great ones, Dévas, Réjas, Diwdns, and 
nobles wear but: little clothing, at least above the waist, but much 
jewellory, armlets, necklaces, fillets, and high crowns or mukufas. 
Men of lower rank are often more covered, but have little or no 
jewellery. Bhikehus and monks usually are clothed by their éeld_ 
or robe, which leaves only the right shoulder bare. Rants and 
ladies of distinction, and perhaps also their more personal servants, 
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wear much jewellory on their persons but of different sorts according 
to their rank. The Ranis are frequently, if not always, represented 
almost ss if they were nude; very close examination, however, 
chows that that is not intended, but that they are dressed in— 


A wondrous work of thin tranxparent Inwn.” 


to thin indeed that the painter has failed to depict it, and has 
‘usually contented himself by slightly indicating it in a few vory 
light touches of whitish colour across the thighs, and by tracing its 
flowered border, and painting the chain by which it waa held up 
round the waist. 

Dencing women are represented much as they would be now in 
an abundance of flowing coloured clothing. Ddsis and Kaftchukints 
—household slaves or servants—wear boddices or cholis and a sdvt 
round the loins, usually of striped cloth. 

Thirty years ago there were some fine fragments of painting on the 
walle of Cave X., the few portions of which now remaining have all 
‘been scribbled over by natives. These paintings are of a very early 
dato, the figures, Plate XXIX., differing in costume from those in 
the other caves; the dresses of the human figures belong to the 
age of the Sitakarnis, and can hardly be attributed to a later date 
than the latter half of the second century 4.0. They were mostly in 
outline, but the drawing was strikingly bold and true; on the left 
wall wags procession of men, some on foot and others on horseback, 
variously dressed end armed, some with halberts, and with them 
groups of women, who appear to have formed part of @ procession, 
one carrying what appears to be a relic casket, with an umbrella 
borne over it, or over & raja who stands before it. In another place 
is the Bodhidruma or sacred tree hung with offerings, and people 
worshipping it, as is so frequently 
represented in the sculptures at 
Sancht and elsewhere. Thore are 
also two drawings of a gateway, 
which at once remind us of those 
at the great tope of Sanchi in 
Bhopal, as well as of the mar- 
riage toranas still set up in wood 
in Malwa. Elephants and people 
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of the right wall, and among the former was one with six tusks 
(chhadanta).' To the right of them was a building with poaoocks, 
&c. about it; then a king and his rapt, seated with attendants 
and approached by two figures, one of them carrying some objects 
ing from the ends of a pole. In the next scene the same two 
men were saluting or supplicating the rija and his consort; again, 
apparently the rija stands addressing her seated in an attitude 
betokening sorrow ; and still behind, to the right, were other figures, 

‘The paintings between the ribs of the aisles of Cave X. are of much. 
later date, and in one case at least there is a more modern inscrip- 
tion painted over the older work on the walla. Near the front, 
on the left wall, however, is a painted inscription in much older 
characters, like those of tho inscription of Vaéishthiputra on the 
right side of the great arch." 

In these and in the other old portions, the dresses, jewellery, &o, all 
remind us most vividly of the style of the early sculptures at Sénchi, 
in the verandah and capitala of the Karlé Chaitya-cave, on the 
capitals at Bédsa, in the vihdra of Gautemiputra I. at Nasik, and in 
the oldest discovered sculptures at Mathuri. A broad heavy neck- 
chain is usually prominent, with large oblong discs or jewels slipped 
over it; latge earrings, sometimes oblong, and apparently resting 
on the shoulders; many heavy rings on the wrists and legs of the 
females, who also have the hair covered in front in a peculiar style, 
and have a circular yellow disc or tilaka on the forehead; a sort 
of high turban with a knob in front is worn by the males, and the 
upper clauses of neither sex wear much clothing except jewellery 
above the waist. Soldiers are armed with halberts, spears, and 
‘bows and arrows. 

Between the ribs of the arched roof there are figures of Buddhas, 
rosettes, &c,, but thoy are not of carlier date than tho sixth or 
seventh century. 





1 Mrs. Speirs's Life in Ancient Ika, p. 266, from which the woodcut is taken, Maya 
‘on tha conception of Buddha in raid to have dreamed that sho saw e siz-tusked white 
cluphant dessead through space and eutor her right side (Beas Romantic Llist, of 
Buddha, p. 87), ‘The Ceylon books say she dreamed that sn elophant from Chadanta 
(iu the TitnAlayns, famous for its breed of elephants) rabbed her side, Rajondraléla 
Mitra thinks it must have beeu the Hippopotamus sivalensis : (Buddha Gayd, p, 214), 

In the Mtustrated News (vol. xv. p. 173), Sept. 8, 1849, wre small woodcuts of 
two of those wall scones. 

1 SBR RAS, vol. sii. p, 68. 
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Eanty Buppmst Caves. 


As mentioned above, five, probably six, of the caves at Ajanti 
belong to the first division of Buddhist Caves, and consequently to 
the older or HindyAna sect. The remaining twenty-three belong to 
the more modern class of caves of the Mahdyina sect, and wil) 
be described in the next book which is their proper place, 

Although the older caves cannot boast among them of any Chaityas 
8o magnificent as that of Karlé, nor any vihiras to compare with Noa, 
TIL. and VII. at Nasik, they form a very compact group. They 
are too of considerable interest, as being part of a series of caves 80 
complete in themselves as those at Ajanta, and as illustrating in a 
marked manner the differences between the carlicr and later forms of 
Buddhist art. 

The lowest down of the whole, and probably the oldest, is No. 
VIIL, & small vihdra, with « hall 32 feet 4 inches wide by about 17 in. 
deep and 10 feet high. There are two cells at each end, and two at 
each side of the antechamber to the shrine. The latter is enterod by 
a low door, and contains only a low stone bench at the back, but no 
trace of an image. The whole of the front of this cave has fallen 
away, and it was so choked up with earth that it was only lately that 
it could be examined, and very littlo architecture remaina by which 
ita age could be determined. Its position, however, a0 low down in 
the rock is an almost certain indication of its antiquity, and it holds 
exactly the same relative position to No. IX., the oldest Chaitya 
here, which the Cave No. XIV. doos to the Chaitya Cave at Nasik 
(ante, p.274), that there can be little doubt that tho two bear the same 
relation to one another, and whatever tho age of No. IX. ia deter- 
mined to be, that of No. VIII. follows as a matter of course, as its 
satellite. 

Cave IX. may for many rousons bo considered not only the oldest 
Cheitya in Ajanta, but as ono of tho earliest of its class yet dis- 
covered in the west of India. It is probably not so old as that at 
Bhiijé (woodout, No. 1.), for the whole of its front is in stone, with the 
single exosption of the open screen in the arch, which was in wood, ag 
was the oase in all the early caves of HinAyfne class. There is, how- 
ever, no figure sculpture on the front, as at Karlé and Kondané, and all 
the ornaments upon it are copied more literally from the wood than 
in almost any other cave, except that at Bedaa, which it very much 

¥ 139, . 
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resembles. Another peculiarity indicative of age is that its plan is 
square (Plate XXVIII), and the sisles are flat roofed and lighted 
by windows, and the columns that divide them from the nave slope 
inwards at an angle somewhere between that found at Bhajé and 
that at Bedad. 

In many respects the design of ite fagade resembles that of the 
Chaitya at Nasik, but it is certainly earlier, and on the whole there 
can be little hesitation in classing it with the caves at Bedaé, and 
conaequently in assuming ita date to be about 100 3.c., and more 
probably rather a few years years earlier than a few later. 

This Chaitya is 45 feet deep by 22 fect 9 inches wide and 23 feet 
2 inches high. (Plate XXVIIL, figs. 3 and 4, p. 98:) A colonnade 
all round divides the nave from the aisles, and at the back the pillars 
form @ semicircular apse, in the centre of which stands the ddgoba, 
about 7 feet in diameter; its base is a plain cylinder, 5 feet high, 
supporting a dome 4 feet high by about 6 feet 4 inches in diameter, 
surmounted by a square capital about 14 feet high, and carved on 
the sides in imitation of the “ Buddhist railing.” It represents 9 
relic box, and is crowned by a projecting lid, » sort of abacus con- 
sisting of six plain fillets, each projecting over the one below. This 
most probably supported a wooden umbrella, as at Karlé. Bosides 
the two pillars inside the entrance, the nave has 2] plain octagonal 
columns without base or capital, 10 feet 4 inches high, supporting 
an entablature, 6 feet 8 inches deep, from which the vaulted roof 
springs, and which has originally been fitted with wooden riba. 
The aisles are flat-roofed, and only an inch higher than the columns; 
they are lighted by a window opening into each. Over the front 
doorway is the groat window, one of the peculiar features of a 
Chaitya-cave: it is of horse-shoo form, sbout 11} feet high, with 
an inter arch, about 9$ feet high, just over the front pillars of the 
nave. Outside this ia the larger arch with horizontal riba, of which 
five on each side project in the direction of the centre, and eleven 
above in » vertical direction. The barge-board or facing of the 
great arch hore is wider than usual, and perfectly plain. It probably 
waa plastered, and its ornamentation, which was in wood at Bhaja, 
‘was probably here reproduced in painting. On the sill of this arch 
ia a terrace, 2} feet wide, with a low parapet in front, wrought in 
the “ Buddhist-rail” pattern; outside this, again, is another terrace 
over the porch, about 32 feet wide, and extending the whole width 
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of the cave, the front of it being ornamented with patterns of the 
window itself as it must have originally appeared, with a wooden 
frame of lattice-work in the arch. At each end of this, on the wall 
at right angles to the facade, is sculptured a oclossal figure of 
Buddha, and on the projecting rook on each side there isa good deal 
of sculpture, but all of a much later date than the temple itaelf, and 
possibly of the fifth century. The porch of the door has partly 
fallen away. It had a cornice above supported by two very wooden- 
like struts, similar to those in the Bhaja Chsitya~cave. 

The paintings in this cave consist principally of figures of Buddha 
along the left wall, where there are at least six, each with a triple 
umbrella, and some traces of buildings. On the back wall is a 
fragment, extending nearly its whole length, containing figurea of- 
Buddhas variously engaged, disciples, worshippers, a dagoba, &c.! 
This is probably of older date than the generality of the paintings 
found in the other caves, but it may fairly bo questioned whether 
it is of 80 early an ago os the fragments on the walls in Cave X. 
Tt is of high artistic merit, however, which makes ua the more 
regret that no more of it is left. 

On the front wall over the left window s layer of painting has 
dropped off, laying bare one of the earliest fragmenta left, possibly 
a version of the Jétaka of Sibi or Siwi Raja, who gave his eyes to 
Indra, who appeared to him in the form of a mendicant to test him." 

Close to this is a Vibira No, XIL., most probably of the same age. 
and one of the oldest here. Its front has fellen away with the 
verandah which in all probability covered it. What remains isa 
hall (Plate XXVIL.) about 36} feet square, with four cells in each 
of the three inner sides,—eleven of them with double beds having 
raised stone pillows. There are holes in the sills and lintels of the 
doorways for pivot hinges, and others in the jambs for fastenings. 
The upper portion of the walls are ornamented over the cell doora 
with canopies representing the Chaitya window, with others in the in- 
terspaces; below these is e string course wrought in the “ Buddhist 





1 ‘This haa been copied by Mr. Griffiths in four sections, marked A,B,C, D, of 
1874-75, and are probebly st South Kensington. 

4 For the dJ&take, see Jour. Ceylon B. R. As. Sec., vol. ii. (1858), pp. & 6; 
Spence Hurdy’s Eastern Monachiem, pp. 277, 278, 279; or Notes on Ajapsd Hock- 
Tompica, §¢., p. 78; conf. Fergusson, Trec aad Serp. Worth. pp. 194, 225, 
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rail pattern,” as in Cave XIV. at Nasik, which this cave resembles 
in almost every respect except dimension, this being by far the 
finest and largest of the two. Their details, however, are a0 similar 
that thero can be little doubt that they are not diatant in age, as 
may be seen by comparing the elevations of their sides, Plates XXVL, 
fig. 3, and XXVIL, fig. 1. 

Clone to this is Cave XINI., which may be as old as anything at 
Ajanta, but it is almost wholly without architectural form, and its 
front has fallen away like that of No. XII., so that it is impossible 
to say what its original form may have been. It is only a Layana 
or Bhikshu’s room, such ag one may fancy to have been the residence 
of some holy man with his disciples, whose sanctity may have 
attracted others to the spot, and so have given rise to the excava- 
tion of this series of caves. 

The hall here is 184 feet wide by 16} deep and 7 feet high, and 
has seven cells,—three on the left side and two on the back and right 
sides,—-in all which are stone couches or beds, which are characteristic 
of all the cells of an early age. 

Cave X. is tho necond and largest Chaitya of the group, and must 
havo been when complete a very fine cave. There is some little 
difficulty in speaking of the date with confidence, aa the facade has 
entiroly fallen away (Plate XXVIL., figs. 1 and 2), and the pillars 
inside are plain octagons, without either bases or capitals, and having 
been at one time plastered and painted there are no architectural 
details by which its age can be ascertained. There is, however, ono 
constructional feature which is strongly indicative of a comparatively 
modern date. The roof of the nave was adorned with wooden ribs, 
like all the caves described abovo, though all these are now gone; but 
the aisles here are adorned with etono ribs carved in imitation of 
wood. Jn the noxt group of caves we have to describe—tho Maha- 
yAna caves—all have stone ribs, both in the nave and aisles, and this 
seems a stepin that direction, but so far as ia known the first.’ 

Another circumstance indicative of a more modern date is the 
position of this cave in the series. It is higher up in the rock, and 
very much larger than No. LX. (see Plate XXVII.), and it seems most 
improbable that having s large and roomy Chaitya they should 


A view of the interior of this cave will be found in my illostration of the Hock- 
ent Trmples, folio, London 1845, Tl. I. 
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afterwards excavate a smaller one close along side of it on o lower 
level, and in a more inconvenient form. The contrary ia so rauch 
more likely to be the case, as the community extended, and more 
accommodation was wanted, that it may fairly be assumod, from this 
oireumstance alone, that No. X. is the more modern of the two 
Obsityas, though at what interval it is difficult to say in conse- 
quence of the absence of architectural details in the larger cave. 

Tt measures 41 feet 1 inch wide, about 95} fect: deep, and 36 feet 
high. Tho inner end of the cave, as well as of the colonnade that 
surrounds the nave, is semi-circular, the number of columns in the 
latter being thirty-nine plain octagons—two more than in the great 
Chaitya at Karlé,—but many of them are broken. They are 14 feet 
high, and over them riscs a plain entablature 9} feet deep, from 
which springs the arched roof, rising 12} feet more, with a span of 
about 23} feet, Like the oldest Chaitya caves at Bhaja, Karld, 
Bedsa, Kondané, &e., it has been ribbed with wood. The aisles are 
about 6 feet wide, with helf-arched roofs, ribbed in the rock. Tho 
chaitya or dégoba is perfectly plain, with » base or lower drum, 15} 
feet in diameter; the dome ix rather more than half a sphere, and 
supports the usual capital, consisting of an imitation box, covered by 
a series of thin square alabs, each projecting e little over tho onv 
below it, There is an inscription on the front of the great arch at 
the right hand side, which reads :— 

Vésiputasa katahé dito gharmukha danam. 

«The gift of a house-door (front) by Vasithiputra,” 

If we could be certain that this was the Pulumavi Vasishthiputra 
of the Nasik inscriptions, we might at once refer thia one to the 
socond century 4.p., and the alphabet would support such a date, 
But thon does it mean that Vasishthiputra began the excavation 
and carved out the facade? or does it only imply that he inserted, 
in a Chaitya cave already existing,a new front? Now, in excavating 
the floor under the great arch, I found that a wall had been built 
across the front of immense bricks of adinirable texture and colour, 
several tiers of which still remain in xv, This may have been 
‘Vasiah{hiputra’s work, and the cave iteelf may be of an earlier date. 

The whole of thie cave has been painted. 

Both these Chaitya Caves still retain e great deal of the fresco 
paintings with which they were at one time completely adorned. 
Those in number LX, have been minutely described by Mr. Griffith 
in a report to the Government (not published), and many of them 
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copied by him, and are in this country, but from the closing of the 
India Museum there is no place where they can be exbibited. They 
are, aa just mentioned, of various ages, and none of them probably 
coeval with the cave. 

Those in Cave X. may possibly be of the age of Vasishthiputra, 
who certainly was one of the Satakarnis and contemporary with the 
Andbrabhritya, and possibly with the excavation of the cave. Their 
general character may be judged from Plate XXIX. Both figures and 
costume are very different from anything found in any of the other 
caves, but they resomble—as far aa soulpture can be compared with 
puinting—the costumes found among sculptures at Sauchi’ in the 
first oontury of our era, They certainly are not Aryans, but aro 
more like the Bhills and Brinjaris, and other low caste quasi abori- 
ginal tribes of tho present day. 


Cavs XI, 


The verandah of this cave is supported in front by four plain 
octagonal columns with bracket capitals and square bases, raised 
on 8 panelled base or parapet, similar to what we find in one of the 
Vihiras at Karlé and elsewhere. The roof also projects con- 
siderably in front of the pillars, and has been very elaborately 
painted with flowers, birds, and geometrical patterns. The veran- 
dah hus a coll at either end, that on the right entering in by the 
aide of tho hall, whilst the end wall iteelf is sculptured in three 
compartments, two with seated Buddhas, attendants, and wor- 
shippera, and one with a standing Buddha with chamara-bearer 
and attendant. The door is plainer than in other Vihfras, and 
the windows are each divided by two pillar into three openings. 
The hall is 37 feet wide by 28 deep and 10 high, and ia supported 
by four octagonal columns of s more than usually clumsy and 
primitive style (Plate XXX., fig. 1), from which it hea beon inferred 
that this is one of the earliest examples of the introduction of pillars 
in Vihdras. None earlier are known to exist anywhere, and the 
mode in which they are introduced here is so exceptional that the 
inference seems, to say the least of it, extremely probable. There ie 
asortof seat along the right side of the cave such as we find ao 
frequently in the older caves, and three cells on the left side, aleo in 
the back two to the left and one to the right, of the sanctuary, 


* Tree aud Serpent Worship, fret 45 plates, 
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which opens directly from the cave, and is about 12 feet wide by 
19} deep, with the statue of Buddhs separate from the back wall 
and seated on a si#thdsana with two well-cut deer on each side of the 
chakra or wheel, and lions behind them. There are no attendant 
chaurt-bearers, but above are flying figures or gandhareas. In front 
of the image is o charmingly natural figure of a man kneeling in 
adoration, or holding an alms-bowl, the face and hands unfortunately 
damaged, and probably wilfully. This was perhaps intended to 
Tepresent the excavator of the cave. High up in the wall, and 
scarcely visible, is an aperture on the left side of the sanctuary, 
opening into a secret cell. 

It depends wholly on whether the age of Cave XI. is to be deter- 
mined from its architecture or from its sculpture to know whether 
it ig to be classed among those of the first or Hinfydns division, or 
to belong to the socond or MabAyine class of caves. Its architecture 
cortainly looks old, certainly much more eo than the two great VibAray 
at Nasik, and can hardly be brought down below the first century 
of our era; but there is an image of Buddha, unfinished, in the sanc- 
tuary, and Lassi relievt at either end of the verandah containing 
seated images of Buddha. These last, however, are 80 like those 
figures which are avowedly late insertions on the front of the Karlé 
cave that they cannot be considered as integral, and the same may 
be said of the image in the sanctuary. The probability is that this 
cave, like XV. at Nasik, was remodelled at some period long subso- 
quent to its original excavation, and that all ite sculptures belong to 
8 much later date than ita architecture, If this is so it probably 
belongs to the same age as the Chaitya Cave No. X., and was 
excavated as its companion. From ite position and its appearance 
this seems most probable. If this is so, the date of these two 
caves may be the first century 4.0., or it may be even in a alight 
degree more modern.’ 





+ J am reaponsible for the arrangement and dates of these six caver, Mr. Burgess 
and Tare perfootly agreed as to the age of the group, but differ alightly as to their 
relative position tnter se, I have consequently in his sbeence, when there was no 
opportunity of consulting him, beun obliged to arrange them in the manner which, 
according to the latest lights, seams to me on the whole, most probable.-J. ¥, 
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BOOK II. 


OHAPTER I. 
LATER OR MAHAYANA CAVES AT AJANTA. 


The precoding six chapters havo beon devoted to the dacseription 
of the various groupa of caves known to exist in Western Indin 
belonging to the Hindydna sect, or the first division of Buddhist 
caves. They are so numerous that it has been impossible to describe 
them all, but enough has probably been said to make their charac- 
teristic features known, and to explain the limita within which 
further investigations are cither promising or desirable. 

The cavea belonging to the second division, or the Mabfyana s ‘ct, 
are much less numerous than thoso belonging to the first, owing 
principally to there being no Bhikshugrihas or hermitages among 
them. The monks were no longer conteut to live apart by them- 
nelves, or with only one or two companions in rude cavos, but were 
congregated into large and magnificent monasteries, richly adorned, 
and which, in that climate and at that age, may have been con- 
sidered as replete with every ‘comfort, it may almost be said, with 
every luxury. 

‘The great and most essential change, however, which took place 
between these two classes waa in the forms of worship which was 
characteristic of them. The Digoba or relic shrine, which was so 
generally revered in ancient times, diaappears almost entirely from 
the Vihiras, and is only found in the Chaitya caves, and even then 
it always hes en image of Buddha attached to it in front, and 
personal worship of him evidently, in these instances, replaced that 
of the symbol nnder which he had previously been adored. It is 
indeed this multiplication of images of Buddha which is most charuc- 
teristic of the caves of the Mabayana sect. Not only do figures of 
Buddha, as objects of worship, take the place of the Digobas in the 
sanctuaries of the Vibaras, bat the insignia of the Bodhisatwas are 
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given to his Chauri-bearer, and these are increased in later times 
from two to four, and sometimes even tocightormore. In addition 
to these figures of Buddha with the Bodhisatwea, which are multi- 
plied almost everywhere on the walls of the caves, and they aro 
frequently accompanied by female figures or Sdkia, such os Tari, 
Marmukhi, Léchana, and others. In fact, whole system of idolatry 
is introduced into them, at total variance with the simpler form 
of faith that characterized the earlier caves. 

The architecturo of the later caves belonging to the Mabiyidna sect 
exhibits almost aa great 8 change as their imagery. ‘The grandiose 
design, and simple detail of the early caves, gives place to fagadea 
and interiors crowded with pillars, carved or painted with the most 
elaborate end minute ornaments. The animal figures disappear 
from the capitals, and are replaced by brackets richly ornamented 
and filled with figures and mythological representations of the moat 
varied kind, The doorways of the caves too are occasionally marvels 
of elaborate decorations. The change is, in fact, quite as great as 
that which took place between the early English atyle that prevailed 
in this country betweeen the reigns of Henry II. and Henry LI., 
and the decorated style introduced by Edward IIL, and which pre- 
vailod till the time of Richard III. The change wes perhapa even 
greater, and accompanied, in India certainly, by afar greater change 
of ritual then was introduced into England with the change of 
architectural style. 

It ie not at present possible to state with precision the exact period 
at which the transition from the Hinhyans to the Mahiyfna sect took 
place. As stated above, tho last caves of the Hinfyana are those at 
Nasik, and their age depends on our being sble to ascertain when 
Gautamiputra oxcavated No. III, and what Yajiaéri really did in 
No. XV. Even then the uncertainty that hangs over the lists of the 
Andhrabhrityes prevents our being able to fix these dates with cer- 
tainty. It is probable they reignod in the third century, but nearly 
as probable, that the last-named king flourished in the fourth. Be 
this aa it may, there seems to have been a pause in the fashion of 
excavating caves after the disappearance of these Sdtakarnis. We 
have no cave that can with certainty be-dated in the fifth century, 
probably not one in the latter half of the fourth, but with the sixth 
century the practice was resumed with vigour, and during the next 
century and a half nearly all the Mahayana caves were oxcavated. 
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It certainly seems to be the case that all or nearly all the remaining 
21 caves at Ajantdé were excavated between the years 500 and 650, 
with p very little margin either way before or after these dates." 


‘When we pass over the gulf, and it is a vast one, that separates 
the older from the more modern caves, at Ajantd we come first on a 
very emali and somewhat abnormal group, consisting of only two 
caves, Nos. VIE. and VI., which, whatever their other characteristica 
may be, most distinctly belong to the Mahiyéna school. 

Cave VII. isa Vihira somewhat differing in type from any yet 
described. In front of the verandsh were two porches, each sup- 
ported by two advanced octagonal pillars with capitals somewhat like 
those in Cave IT. and at Elephanta. The frieze above is ornamented 
with the favourite Chaitya-window device. The verandsh measures 
62 feet 10 inches long by 13 feet 7 inches wide and 18 feet 6 inches 
high. There is no hall, but in the back wall are four colls and the 
antechamber leading to the shrine; and at each end of the veran- 
dah are rooms at some height above the floor with two pillara in 
front, each again opening into three cells, about 8} feet, square. 
The shrine is an unequal four-sided room, in which Buddha is 


' One of the most curiovs rerults obtained from recent discoveries in Afghunintan 
in the apparent certainty of the provalence of Mahydos doctrines ou the Indus, and 
beyond it, long befure their introduction in India. Near AN Masjid, » topo has 
reevntly been excavated by M. Beglar, snd photographs of it bave becu sent to me by 
Geveral Cunpingham—Lut not yet pablishod-—with a letter in which he informs 10 
it contains coins of Vasu Deva, and he considers that it certainly belongs to his se. 
Taseriptions of this king have been found at Mathura (Cunningham, Reports, vol. iv. 
pp. 84 and 85), dated Samvat 83 und 98. Now, asmuming those to he deted from the 
Saks Samvat, which there serros no reason for doubting was the case, this would 
only bring his reign down to 162-177 4.0., and there is nothing in the architecture uf 
the tope to contradict thia date. It is adorned with the bell-shaped capitals so common 
in India wt about this date, and they wre surmounted by the double animate ns usvel. 
‘The cculptare, however, is wholly of the MabAydns school. There are not only one, 
ut dovens, it may almost be said hundreds, of figures of Buddha jn all the ueval 
conventional attitudes, wad of a type that dovs not appear in India till at least two or 
three centurics afterwards, It may bea question for future investigation whether 
we ought to bing the dete of the Afghanistan topes further down, ot whether we 
ought to carry the introduction of MabAyhoa further beck ; the evidence of the caves 
seem to indicate the Intter as the moxt probable alternative, I am atrongly impressed 
‘with the ides—irom the evidence ax it at prevent stands—thet the bulk of the Gundhara 
topes were erected between the age of Constantine and that of Justinian, but we 
must wait for further information before this can be determined —J, F. 
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seated at the back on a low Sinhdsana or lion-throno, having in 
front of the seat two lions at the ends, and two antelopes facing 
each other, with a small wheel or chakra betweon thom, with his legs 
crossed under him, his right hand raised in the asiva mudrd or 
attitude of blessing, and the left holding his robe, and with high 
mulufa. From behind Buddha a makara’s head projects on each 
wide; there is a figured halo behind his head, and much carving 
round about him; a male chaurt-bearer stands on either side behind 
the makara’s head; and in the corners above their heads aro Gand- 
harvas, Vidyddharas or Buddhist cherubs. The projection of the 
sinhdaana ia carried round the sides of the room, and carved in front 
with oight squatting Buddhas on each side. Upon this projection 
stand three tall Buddhas on each side, also with nimbi behind 
their heads; those next the central image are of smaller stature, 
but the other two are gigantic figures; each holds up his left hand, 
with the edge of his robe in it, up to his breast, whilst the 
right hangs by his side with the palm turned out. Between 
these figures are other small cross-legged ones. The sides of 
the antechamber are entirely covered with small Buddhas sculp- 
tured in rows of five to seven each, sitting or standing on lotusus 
and with lotus leaves between them (ace Plate XXXI.). Tho 
stalk of the lowest central lotus is upheld by two kneeling figures 
with regal headdresses, canopied by the many headed ndga behind 
each, ou the left is e kneeling figure and two standing Buddhas, 
and on the right a Buddha is behind the ndga, and behind him three 
worshippers with presents. The door into the sanctuary has four 
standing and three sitting Buddhas on each side, carved in alter- 
nate compartments of the architrave, and eight aitting ones above, 
while at the foot of the architrave is a lion's head and paws. The 
pilasters outside the architrave are supported by dwarfs, and divided 
into three compartments each, containing a standing Buddha in the 
lower and crogs-legged ones in the compartments above, whilst over 
the capitals a female figure stands under foliage and on a makara, 
Beyond this the wall is divided into three nearly square compart- 
ments, each ornamented with small pilasters at the sides, aud all 
except the two upper ones on the right having gendharvag in the 
corners over the large cross-legged Buddhas which occupy them; these 
have all aureoles behind their curly-haired heads, except the upper one 
on the right, which bas the protection of the snake with seven heads, 
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Cave VI. is of two storeys, Plate XXXII. The whole of the veran- 
dah has fallen away from the lower part. The outer wall is panelled 
under the four large windows which light a hall, 53 feet 4 inches 
wide und 54 feet 10 inches deep, the front and back sisles being 
about 71 feet long with chambers 8 feet by 10 at the ends of each. 
Having been occupied by natives who used to light their fires in it, 
this cave is much ruined, and has » very dilapidated appearance. 
The columns are arranged in four rows of four each, 16 in all, but 
only seven are now standing with four thin pilasters in the lines of 
the rows on each wall, Five columns have fallen within the laat 40 
years. Between the pilasters are threo chambers on each side, each 
fully 8 feet by 9, and all with niches in their back walls. The pillars 
are about 13 feet high, plain octagous to sbout three-fourths of their 
height, above which they are 16-sided, without bases, and having 
a cincture under a 16-sided fillet at the top; imitation beams only 2 
or 3 inchos deop run from one pillar to another. The columns in 
front of the antechamber are somewhat similar in character to those 
in the portiooes of Cave VII. The antechamber is 13 feet 4 inches 
deep, and the sanctuary is 10 feet by 15}; the figure of Buddha, 
which has apparently been painted blue, is seated in the dharmachakra- 
mudrd, on # podestal 3 feet high, with wheel and small deer in front, 
and supported at the corners by lions; the usual atiendanta are 
wanting, It is quite separate from the back wall, along the upper 
part of which is a recess. Over the door to the sanctuary is an 
ornamental arch, with makara torapas at the spring of it, and 
a Néga figure with two attendants under tho centre of it, 

‘The stair in the front aisle, leading to the upper storey, has heen 
broken away below. It lands in the verandah above. This 
verandah has heen supported by four columns and two pilasters; 
‘but only one of the latter now remains, which is a particnlarly fino 
one. Above the stair landing are many small Buddhas carved on 
the walls and two dagobas. Outside the verandah there are small 
chapels with sculptured Buddhas. There are also at each end of 
the verandsh open chambers with carved pillars, and inside these 
chambers there are rooms 11 feet by 9. The entrancea have plain 
mouldings, and over them are figures in bas-relief of Buddha and 
the Digoba. Plate XXX. fig. 2, represents the one in the 
right ond of the side. The hall ie 53 fect wide by 50 fest 
deep and 11} high, supported by 12 plain columns, enclosing 
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the usual aquare area. The pillars have square bases and octagonal 
shafte, changing to square under the bracket capitals, which are 
sculptured with figures of Buddha in amall recesses. Opposite the 
central interspace of each side, and at the end of the left aisle, are 
ebambers or chapela with pillars in front, each leading to an inner 
cell. There are also three cells on each side, and one at the end of 
the right aisle. Over the chapel on the left of the entrance the 
frieze is carved with elephants, spiritedly out, one of them killing a 
tiger. 

The antechamber is 16 feet by 8}, and has colossal figures on each 
side of the shrine door, and others in the ends of the room. The shrine 
contains the usual statue of Buddha, with two antelopes on the 
front of the throne. The cave has been painted, but it has almost 
entirely disappeared. It has also o larger number of sculptured 
figures of Buddbs than any other Vibfira at Ajan{4, some of them 
probably carved after the cave was occupied. 

There is very little except their Iocal position in the series that 
enables us to speak even hesitatingly regarding the age of these two 
caves. Their disposition is abnormal, the one being the only two- 
storeyed cave in the group, and the other, with its two porches 
and no hall, are quite unlike any others, and their architecture, too, 
is of type not exactly found elsewhere. It is still sufficiently similar 
in character to enable us to say that they are earlier than the five 
caves that follow them to the end of the eeries, V. to I., and are 
separated by a vast interval from the earlier group, Nos. VII. to XIII, 
described above; 450 a.v. is certainly the earliest date that can be 
assigned to them, and 500 is as likely to be nearer than that date, 
or even perhaps 550 a.v. 


The next, which may be considered as the great central group of 
Ajanta caves, is perhaps the most interesting of any. It consists of 
seven caves, Noa. XIV. to XX., and although XIV., XV., XVIIL, 
and XX. are not very remarkable, though they might be considered 
eo elsewhere, the remaining three,—two Vib&ras, XV1. and XVIL., 
and the Chsitya cave No. XIX.,' are, both from their architecture 


» Views of the interiors of Caves XVI. and XVIL, and of tho interior and exterior 
of No, XIX., will be found in my illustrations of the Rook-cut Temples of India, 
folio, 1845, Plates IV., V., VI. and Vii, and woodcut illustrations of them, Hist, of 
Kastera and Indian Architecture, woodcute 60 and 61, #4, 85, 86, 
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and their paintings, as full of beauty and of interest as any caves in 
the West of India. 

Cave XIV. is just over XIIL, and is reached by a rough ascent 
over the rock from No. XII. The verandah is 63 feet long by 11 
feet 1 inch wide and 9 feet high, with six pillars and two pilasters 
in front of it, differing in style from any other here, being square 
piers, divided by two slightly sunk, fluted bands sbout 1) inches 
broad. The body is vase-shaped, with « flat inverted shield on each 
aide, and a plain abacus above. Into the cave, which has never been 
nearly finished, there is a very. neat central door and two side ones, 
with two windows. It was intended to be 6] feet wide by 254 deep, 
with a row of six columns and two pilasters running along the 
middle of it, but only the front half has been partially finished. 
This is probably » comparstively late excavation. 

Cave XV.—The next is a few yards farther on. The verandah is 
about 30 feet long inside by 6} wide, and had two columns and two 
pilasters; but the front has fallen away, a fragment of one pillar 
lying in the verandah, showing that they had a torus and fillet at 
the base, above which they wore octagonal, changing to 16 sides, 
and thence to 32 flutes, The architrave of the door is plain, but 
the pilasters beyond it are similar to those in other caves. On the 
upper member of the frieze are carved four birda in low relief. The 
hall inside has no columns, and is nearly eqnare, 34 feet each way 
by 10 feet 2 inches high. It haa four cells on each side and one at 
each end of the verandah ; the antechamber has two plain pilasters 
in front and two columns with square bases, then octagonal and 
16-sided shafts returning through the octagon to aquare heads. 
The shrine contains an image of Buddha with the feet turned up on 
8 sikhdsana, having only tho wheel and lions in front. It stande 
against the wall, and is without attendants, but with small flying 
yandharvas above. In the hail, to the leftof the antechamber, are two 
pieces of carving, representing Buddha and attendants. The roof of 
the antechamber retains only fragment of painting. 


Cave XVI. 
Noa. XVI. ond XVIL., though not the largest, are certainly the 
fineat snd most interesting Viharas at-Ajanta. They are both 
nearly of the same age, and were excavated at about the same time 
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with No. XIX., which is’ the bost finished Chaitya cave of the series. 
If to these then we add No. KX. beyond the last-named, we 
have a group of fonr caves, all of about the same age, and whether 
looked at from an architectural or pictorial point of view they are 
superior to any at Ajanté, or indeed perhaps sny similar group in 
any part of India, 

Of these four No. XVI. is certainly the earliest and in some 
respects the most elegant. Its verandah (Plate XXXIII., fig. 1), 
65 feet long by 10 feet 8 inches wide, had six plain octagonal pillars 
with bracket capitals and two pilasters, of which all are gone except 
one. The cave has a central and two side doors with windows 
between. The pilasters on each side the principal door are sur 
mounted by female figures standing on the heads of makaras. The 
front aisle is longer 
than the cave, mea- 
suring 74 feet; whilet 
the body of the hall 
is 66 feet 3 inches 
long, by 65 feet 3 
inches deep, and 15 
feet 3 inches high, 
supported by twenty 
octagonal shafta. The 
middle pair in the 
front and back rows, 
however, have square 
bases, and change 
first to eight, and then 
to 16 sides on the 
shafts, with square 
heads and bracket 
capitals. The roof of 
the front aisle is cut 
in imitation of beama 
and rafters, the ends 

. of the beams being 
‘Nu. 53. Frout aisle in Cave XVI. st Ajanta. supported by small 
fat figures as brackets, in the two central cases single, in the others 
by two, and in one or two by male and female figures of . 
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&o. This curiously woodon construction of the roof will be best 
oxplained by the preceding woodent (53) from a photograph. It 
is in fact the mode of framing floors and roofs still in use in India 
at the present day, and what is here carved in the rock is only 
painted in Caves XII., If., and L, with flowers and other ornaments 
to fill the interspaces. 

There are six cella in each side, two in the back wall, and one in 
each end of the verandah. The adytum or shrine is entered direct 
from the hall and has a chamber on each side, separated from it by 
& screen of two pillars and pilasters. The gigantic statue of Buddha 
sits with the feet down and the hands in what is called the dharma- 
chakra mudrd or teaching position, that is, ho holds the little finger 
of the left hand hetwoon the thumb and forefingor of the right, 
with the other fingers turned up. There is @ passage quite round 
the image; and on cach side are octagonal pillars acreening off aide 
aisles, entered by small doors from tho hall, and further lighted by 
small square windows near the roof, 

At the left end of the fagade of this cave is an inscription of 
about 27 lines, unfortunately mutilated, but partially translated by 
Dr. Bhiu Dajt. It begins—" Having first suluted (Buddha who is 
renowned) in this world for the removal of the intense fire of misery 
of the three worlds.. I shail relate tho genealogy of the King 
Vindhyagakti, whose power extended over the great,” &o. It 
then goes on to mention six or seven other kings of the VakAtaka 
dynasty ; but most of the names are moro or Joss mutilated ; they 
mostly appear, however, in the Seoni copper-plate grant deciphered 
by Mr. J. Prinsep,? being— 

Vindhyasakti, cir. 400 a.v. 

Pravarasena I. 

Dévasena. 

Rudrasena L, grandson of Gautami, the daughter of 
Bhavaniga.* 





1 From Mra. Manning, formerly Mex. Speir’s, Ancient aad Medieval Iudia, We wre 
indebted for this and the following cight woodcuts to the kindness of Misy Manoing, 
who was left litorary exceutor to her aunt. 

3 Jour. At. Soc. Reng., vol. ¥. pp. 726-731. For anotber inscription of this dynasty, 
seo my Notes on the Hock Temples of Ajasié, p. 4 €. 

* Cunninghum givesslist of a Nign dynasty of Nerwar (Archaeol. Sure. Rep, vole ii, 
P- 810), which Le considers to have beeu tributary to the Guplas. If, as we muppore, 

¥ 13a, Ww 
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Prithivisene. 
Rudrasena IT, 
Pravarasena I1., son of Prabhavati Gupti, daughter of the 
great. King of Kings Sri Deva Gupta. 

Of thia Vindhyaéaktt or Vakataka* dynasty we know but little; it 
was probably a subordinate kingdom, extending over Berar and 
parts of the Narmadi and Central Provinces in the fifth century ; 
and from the style of architecture of this cave and the character of 
the alphabet used in the inscriptions, we may with very considerable 
probability assign it to a date very near to 500 a.p. 

A stair leads down from the front of this cave, and turns to the 
left into a chamber, on the back wall of which was found, on exca- 
vating it, a fignre of Naga Raja seated upon the coils of the snake 
whose hoods overshadow his high flat topped mukute or tiara. A 
door leads ont from the front of the room towards the river, to 
which a stair must have descended. This door is flanked outside by 
two elephants in rolief, but much damaged.* 

In this Cave (XVI) vory little of the painting now remains in 
the verandah, but there are still some very noteworthy pieces in the 
hall. On the left wall is a picture that has attracted much attention, 
representing, it is supposed, the death of a princoss.* A lady of 
rank sits on a couch leaning hor left arm on the pillow and an 
uttendant behind holds her up. A gitl in the background places 
her hand on her breast and looks towards the lady. Another. with 
a sash across her breast, wielda the pankid, and an old man in white 
cap looks in at the door, while another sits beside a pillar. In the 
foreground sit two women. In another apartment are two figures ; 
one with a Porsien cap has a vessel (fa/aea) and 2 cup in the mouth 
of it; the other, with negro-like hair, wanta somothing from him, 
To the right two kanchukinis, or household slaves, sit in a separate 


the Guptas ruled from the 4th to the Gth century, this Bhavandga may lave been one 
of these Nagas, 

''Phie may have Ueen ane of the latest Guptar, about the ond of ihe Sth or the 
beginning of the 6th centary A.n, 

+ Thore is a Bakataks mentioned aaa district apparnntly, in Radra Deva’s inscription 
at Warnngel, Jowr, Ar. Soc, Benga, vol. vii. p. 903, 

* Con there be the «sv elephants referred to by Hiwen Thang (Mem, sur tes Cont, 
Oceidl, t. ii, p. 183) 8. Julien says, “ces (quatre) éléphanta,” but Mr, Beal informe 
me the Chinese text speaks only of two, 

“See Ind, Ant., vel, ti, p. 254, where a deewing of this sceve ia given, 
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apartment. Mr. Griffiths very justly remarks on this picture that 
“for pathos and sentiment and the unmistakeable way of telling ita 
story this picture, I consider, cannot be surpassed in the history 
of art. The Florentines could have put better drawing, and the 
Venetians better colour, but neither could have thrown greater 
expression into it.” ° 

“The dying woman with drooping head, helf closed eyes, and 
Janguid limbs, reciines on # bed, the like of which may be found in 
any native house of the present day. Sho is tenderly supported by 
8 female attendant, whilst another, with eager gazo, is looking into 
her face, and holding the sick woman's arm as if in the act of 
feeling her pulse. The expression on her face is one of deep anxiety 
aa she sooms to realise how soon life will be extinct in tho one she 
loves. Another female behind is in attendance with a pankhd, 
whilst two men on the left are looking 
on with the oxpression of profound griof 
depicted in their faces, Bolow are seated 
on the floor other relations, who appear to 
have given up all hope, and to have begun 
their days of mourning, for one woman 
has buried her face in her hand and ap- 
parently is weeping bitterly.” 

On the same wall is Buddha represented \ ~ 
with the hegging dish (patra) in his band, 
while a réja with rich diadem kneels and 
pays him reverence." 

Again ho ia represented teaching in a vi- 
hara* (woodcut No. 55). On the same wall he is represented asseated 
on a throne, of which the seat is upheld by lions that bear a strong 
family resemblance to some Assyrian figures. On the back wall is 
a largescene with elephants ridden by rajas, with attendants bearing 
musical instruments and soldiers with long blue curved swords. In 
another scene Buddha sits enthroned teaching a great assembly of 
crowned princes. On the right wall wore several interesting scenes 





Xo.” King ping homage 


3 From Mrs, Speir’s Life im An, ud, p. 305. 

4 "The woodout in from Bire, Speir’s Life in Anc. Iudia, p. 197. The eight wood- 
cuts, Nos. 54 to G1, are from the same source. They were reduced by Mr. George 
Scharf from Major Gill's enpies at the Crystal Palace, for Mrs. Speir’s work. 

u2 
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No. 85, Buddba Tenchiog, from a wall paiuting mm Cava XVI! 


from the logond of the Buddha, such as Asita with the infant 
Buddha in his arms, Siddhartha at school, drawing the bow, &c., 





No. 86. Asitaand Buddha! No, 47, The young Siddireha drawing tho bow! 


but many of them have been ruined within the last few years by a 
native official at Ajanta. 


1 Brom Mrs, Speit's Life in An, Ind., p.248, For the story sos p. 287, and Lolita 
Vistara; ulso Ind. Ant., vol. vii. p. 2828.5 Jour, As, S, Beign, vol. vii, p. 801; Beal's 
Rom. Leg. of Buddha, p. 56 f. 

» From Mrs, Speir, w. «. p. 279, and see p. 258, Rom, Leg. of Buddha, p. 88 ff. 
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Cave XVII. 


The next is another fine Vihara cave similar to the last (Plate 
XXXIIL), and apparently executed at no distant date from the other. 
Still there is so much difference in the architecture of these two caves, 
and go much progress shown in the stylo of painting, that some 
interval must have elapsed between the time when they were ex- 
cavated. The form of the characters used in the long inscription on 
ite verandah, when compared with the Vindhyagakti inscription in 
Cave XVI, shows such an advance that, though it may safely be 
assumed that they were both excavated within the limits of the aixth 
century, there may be an intorval of 50 years between the two. 

Outside to the left, over a cistern and under an inscription, is a 
triple compartment of sculpture; in the centre Buddha squats under 
an ornamental arch or /orana, with Vidyddharas above, and wheel, 
deer, and lions below. On each side is a Buddha standing on a lotus 
with worshippers below. At the right end opposite this several 
rows of squatting Buddhas have been sculptured on the rock, a 
piece of which has broken and fallen away, leaving # higher portion 
to slide down into its place. 

The vorandah has been supported by six plain octagonal columns 
with bracket capitals and neat bases resembling tho Attic base, but 
without its lower torus. The hall is entered by a contral door, re- 
sembling that in No. XVI., with a row of painted Buddhas over it, 
and by two side doors. Tt is further lighted by two windows. 'This 
apartment is 633 foot wide by 62 fest deop, and 13 fet high, ita 
roof being supported by twenty octagonal pillars,—all plain, except 
the two in the middle of the front and back rows, which have squaro 
bases, shafts partly octagonal and partly sixteen sided and moro 
ornamented. 

Tho antechamber is small with two figures in front,~but the 
shrine is 17} feot wide by 20 doup, and in front of the grout image 
there stands on the floor two figures, one holding the alms-bowl of 
the Bhikshu, the other damaged. Thore are also two attendants on 
each wide of the Buddha and two chanri-bearers, 

Besides the two in the verandah, this cave contains sixtesn cells, 
At the right end of the verandah there is a small hole in the floor 
into a fino ciateru of water, the entrance to which is up a flight uf 
atepa betweon this cave and No, XVI. 
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Thore is an inscription at the left end of the verandah, outside, of 
sbout the same length as that on Cave XVI. Dr. Bhan Daji’s 
translation of it gives us the names of certain princes of Admika,— 
. Dhritarashtra ; 

Hari Samba, his son ; 

Kehitipala Sauri Samba, his son ; 

Upendragupta; and 

Skacha, his son. 

Of these we know nothing more; they may have been petty réjas 
of the sixth ventury. 

This cave is sometimes called the Zodiac cave, from its containing 
at the left end of the vorandsh a circular piece of painting, divided 
into eight compartments by radii from the centre. This haa been 
much injured by visitors attempting to remove parts from the wall.! 
The compartments have been filled with human figures, variously 
employed, and it may possibly have been a saugata maggala or 
mystic cirelo representative of existence. In one a man is ropro- 
sented alone; in another ho 
ig necompanied by animals; 
in the noxt utensils are in- 
troduced; then buildings, 
streets, &c., with numerous 
men and women variously 
engaged. The rim of this 
circle is divided into sixteen 
compartments containing 
symbols, and is upheld by 
a pair of long green arms. 
To the left of it, on the re- 
turn of the front wall, is 
painted a large yellow spotted 
anake bent in a semicirclo 
with rocks on the outer side, and many figures on the other carrying 
verious sorts of burdens.* 





No, 88. Figures fying through the air. 





4 In 1628 Lieutenant Blake counted 78 figures in three divisions of this shield, vary. 
ing from 5107 inches in height, sd apparently only about third of it was then 
wanting ; Dr. Bird is belivved fo have removed some of the égurcs from it, and » mere 
fragivent now remains, 

3 Js this a representation of the sake-tike.stresm hemmed in by reeks, with the 
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Below the great circle is a green rija-like figure labelled Ménil- 
hadra, and to the left of it a painting of the Litany now much 
defaced. On the upper part of the back wall iaa good deal of paint- 
ing in fragments. To the right a group of three female and one malo 
figure floating through the air accom- 
panied by two swans (woodcut No.58)." 
Tt is not easy to feel sure what this 
picture is meant to represent. It 
looks like three Apsarasss bearing or 
rather accompanying the soul of 
deceased saint to hoaven, or it may bo 
merely a Gandharva accompanied by 
Apsarasas. Such flying figures are 
very usual, in pairs, in Buddhist 
sculpturea of this age. Be this as 
it may, howover, whether we look at 
its purity of outline, or the elegance 
of the grouping, it is one of the moat 
pleasing of the smallor paintings at 
A , and more nearly approaches 
ain of art found FA Italy in the 8. 89. Bodhe wd tho Biephaut 
thirteenth and fourteenth conturies than any other example thero, 
The easy upward motion of the wholo group is rendered in a manner 
that could not easily be surpassed. Towards the right end of tho 
verandah and partly on the end wall is the scene in which Deva- 
patta tries to get Buddha destroyed by an enraged elephant, which 
however kneels at Buddha's feet (woodcut 59).4 

‘The ceiling of the verandah is still pretty entire, and was copied 
by the late Major Gill, his copy being at South Kensington. 

Thig cave contains more remains of painting than any other, 





Sangha bringing offerings to the Ajenth Bhikehun? A sketch of it ig givou in my 
Notes on Ajagtd Temples and Paintings, Plats XVI. 

1 From Mev. Speit's £, ix An, Jed. p. $70, 

3 From the same, p. 290. This scone occurs alvo in the Amartvati sculptures ; 
Fergumon's Tree and Serpent Worship, 2u2 od, Piste LXXXI, Fig. 2. For the 
story see Bigantot’s Legend of Gasduma, 20d ol, p. 250; conf. Vie de Iiouen 
‘Thaang, p. 153; Mém, eur lea Cont, Occid, t. ti. p. 16. 
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though even hero much has been wilfully destroyed ' since they became 
known to Kuropean visitors. : 

In the hall the paintings are tolerably entire, but so smoked 
and dirty that little or nothing can be seen over large areas. On 
tho wall of the left aisle are two large and interesting scenes, whose 
story might be made out if we had only copies of them. On the left 
end of the back wall is a very large one. So much of which, as was 
transferred from Major Gill's copy, is given in the accompanying 
woodcut from Mra, Speir's Ancient India.* In it a king is re- 





No. 60, Wall painting ia Cave No. XVIL. Ajapti, from Mrs. Speir’a Life ie Ancient Fadia. 


1 Mr. Griffiths propowed years ngo that doors and shutters should be employed to 
shut out-bu.n aod nost building insects from the few eaves that contin much painting, 
‘Dut this excellont saggertion was only eaeried out in the case of Cave I. Were thew 
caver anywhere elve Int in India they would be most carefully looked after. 

2 P, 913. 
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presented geated on his throne, with his usual fomale attendants 
behind him, and his prime minister seated on a low stool in front. 
A crowd in front of him are either lodging a complaint against ono 
who seems to be brought up as a criminal, or it may only be bring- 
ing intelligence about s lion who appears to be the hero of the story. 
On the right of the palace court in which he is seated are tho 
stables. On his left the office or court of justice in which a 
culprit is being beaten and led off to prison. Below this the king 
issues from the palaco gate with a large sowari on a hunting expedi- 
tion, aceompanied by dogs and huntamen. The centre of the pieturo, 
on tho left, represents a forest in which a lion is seen licking the feot 
of a man who is asleep, and above as his companion, Above this 
the same lion is seen apparently worshippod by the villagers; but 
also ax attacked by the same king and with tho same party which, 
in the lower part of the picture, are seen isxuing from tho city gute. 
Whether this hus any reference to the legond of Sinha or Sika as 
narrated in the Mahawanso is not quite clear. 1t is thoro snid that a 
king of Vanga, Hastern Bengal, had a daughter named Supradévi, 
whose mother was a princess of Kalings. She is said to have elopod 
‘with the chief of a caravan, but he and his party were attacked by 
lion (Sitka), who carried her off and hunted for her support, In 
course of time she bore a son, Siflhabihu, and a daughter Sifihasl- 
wali, When these grew up they escapod with their mother, but 
the lion aoon after began to ravage the country. Tho king offered 
a large reward to any one who would kill it, and Sthubébu, aguinst 
the wishes of his mothor, accepted the offor. When the lion saw 
him it only fawned upon him with delight, and he woon destroyod 
his putative father.’ 

If this picture hes auy connexion with this logend it must refer to 
yome earlier passage in the life of Sinha, not to the ubduction of the 
princess nor to his tragic end, The legend is a favourite one with 
the Buddhists, as the son of this Sthabaha was Vijaya who afterwards 
conquered Ceylon, and gave it the name of Sihalé from his lion 
ancestors. Whether this identification can or cannot be maintained 
there is little doubt that most of the other pictures in this cave do 
1 Makdvduso, pp. 44-46, und conf, introd, p. lxxxvi, ‘The details vary in different 
accounts; conf. Stan. Julien, Vie de Hioxen Theang, pp. 194-198; Mem. aur bes Cont. 
Oveid. tii, pp. 125-130: Laidlny's Fa Hian, pp. 336-338; Beal's Trarcls of Hud, 
HB; Mrs. Speir, p. 300. 
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refer to the conquest of Ceylon by Vijaya. The lion licking the- 
feet of a man apparently asleep occurs elsewhere also among the 
paintings. . 

To tho right of this picture is another in which about s dozen 
soldiers are attacking a tall crowned raja who is coming out of his 
palace, and represented in the act of throwing a javelin at his 
enemies, of whom two lie slain. 

In the left end of the antechamber is @ fine scene in which o great 
assembly or sangha of rijas and their attendants, among whom are 
several in Persian dress, attend Buddha on his right hand, while 
on his left are his beloved Bhikshus, 

On tho wall of the right aisle were some scenes in which Rak- 
shasis—female demoua with tusks and long dishevelled hair—are 
represented devouring their human victims, attacked by men, or 











‘No, 61, Landing of Vijaya in Ceylon and bis eoronation, trom Cave XVIL 


otherwise employed. And below is an animated scene, which 
almost certainly represents the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon,’ and the 





+ Mra. Spelt’s tacient Life in India, p. 303. 
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conquest of its Hékshasi inhabitants. Fortunately a very reduced 
copy of this scene haa been preserved in the accompanying wood. 
out, No, 61. It is rapidly being destroyed by the native official 
who has done so much mischief also in Cave XVI. The march, tho 
landing on elephants and horses from boats, with the struggle on 
the shore, and the abhixhekha or anointing of the king, are vividly 
portrayed. 

Though on too small » scale to do justice to them, the two last 
woodcuts (Nos. 60 and 61) are probably sufficient to convey an idea 
of the mode in which historical subjects arc treated in these caves. 
The grade of art and the mode of treatment is very similar to thut 
shown in the nearly contemporary hunting scenes at Takt-i-Bostan 
in Persia? As nearly at least as sculpture, which is there om- 
ployed by Chosroea, cau be compared with painting, which is tho 
modo of representation here adopted. Neither can be raid to bo the 
highest class of art, but they are wonderfully graphic, and tell thoir 
story with a distinctness not often found in works of a higher order 
of dosign. 

In the front aisle Indra appears as an aged mondicant before Sibi 
Raja and his queen, bogging for an eye. Here wo are at no loss, 
for Sibi and Indra appear twice over, with thoir names written on 
them. Besides these there are many interesting scones depicted 
on the walls of this fine cave, 

Cave XVILI. is merely a porch, 19 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 10 inches, 
with two pillars, apparently intended ax a passage into tho next 
cave. 

Oave XIX.—This is the third of the Choitya caves, and diffors 
only in its details from Nos. IX. and X. As will be seen from the 
plan, Plate XXXVIL, fig. 1, it is 24 feet wide by 46 feet long and 








* According to the legends Vijeyn Sitibeld wont to the inland of Ceylon with « large 
following ; the Rékshasis inkabiting it captivated them by their charms, but Sifihal& 
warned in a dream oncaped om s wonderful horse, Ie collected an army, gave cach 
voldier a magic manéra, and returned. Falling upon the W&ksbasts with grest impe- 
tuoaity, he totally routed them, soute fiseing the island, end others being drowned tn the 
wa, He destroyed their town and established himeclf ax king in the island, be gave 
it the uame of Sifhalé, Conf. Stan. Julieu, Mem, sur ez Coat. Ovcid,, t. ii. pp. 181- 
189 ; Laidloy’s Fa Hiaw, note by Landresse, p, 338; Mru, Speir, p. 801, 

* Ker Porter, Travels in Persia, vol. ii. p. 64, 

3 This Jétaha is also represented in the Ameravati sculptures, “Tree and Serp. 
Worship, pp. 194, 225, and Pluto LAXXIIL, Fig. 1, and see above, p. 285. 
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24 feet 4 inches high. But whereas the former two were perfectly 
plain, this is elaborately carved throughout. Besides the two in 
front, the nave has 15 columns 11 feet high. Those pillars are 
square at the base, which is 2 feet 7 inches high with small figures 
on the corners; then thoy have an octagonal belt about a foot 
broad, above which the shaft is circular, and has two belts of 
elaborate tracery, the intervals being in somo cases plain and in 
others fluted with perpendicular or spiral flutes (see Plate XX XVII, 
fig. 2); above the shaft is a deep torus of slight projection between 
two filleta, wrought with a leaf pattern, and over this again is 
a square tile, supporting = bracket capital, richly soulptured with 
a Buddha in the centre and elephants or éirddlas with two riders 
or flying figures, on the brackets. ‘Tho architrave consists of two 
plain narrow fascias. The whole entablature is 5 fect deep, and the 
frieze occupying exactly the same position as a triforium would 
ina Christian church, is divided into oompartmenta by rich bands 
of arabemjuo, and in the compartments are figures of Buddha— 
alternately sitting cross-legged and standing (Plate XXXVL.) The 
dome rises 8 feet 4 inchos, whilst the width of the nave is only 
12 foot 2 inches, so that the arch ie higher than a semicircle, ond 
is ribbod in stone. Between the feet of cvory fourth and fifth rib 
ia carved a tiger's head. 

Tho Chaitye or ddyoba is a composite one ; it haa a low podestal, 
on the front of which stand two demi-columns, supporting an arch 
containing a tassorilicvo figure of Buddha. On the under part of 
tho capital above the dome there is also a emall sculpture of 
Buddba, and ovor the chédamani, or four fillets of the capital, are 
throo umbrellas in stone, one above another, each uphold on four 
sides by small figures. These may be symbolic of Buddha—the 
bearer of the triple canopy—the canopy of the heavenly host, tho 
canopy of mortals, and the canopy of eternal emancipation,” or they 
are typical of the bhuvanas or heavens of the celestial Bédhisattwas 
and Buddhas. 

The roof of the aisles is flat and has been painted, chiefly with 
ornsmonts] flower scrojls, Buddhas, and Chaityas, and on the walla 
there have been paintings of Buddha—generally with attendants, 
the upper two rows sitting, and in the third mostly standing, but all 
with anreoles behind the heads. 

There is but one entrance to this cave. The whole is in excellent 
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prerervation, as is also the fagade and the lowor part, tho ac- 
cumulated materials that had fullon from above have now beon 
removed, and display entiro what must be considered one of the 
most perfect specimens of Buddhist art in India. Over the whole 
facade of this Chaitya temple projects « bold and carefully carved 
cornice,—broken only at the left end by a heavy mass of rock having 
given way. In front has becn an enclosed court, 38 fest wide by 
30 fect deep, but the left side of it has nearly disappeared. The 
porch and whole front of the cave is covered with the most elaborate 
and beautiful carving, which it is impossible to describe, 

There is no inscription on this cavo by which its date could be 
ascertained, but from ita position and its style of architecturo 
there can be little doubt that it is of about the same ago as the two 
Vihiras, XVI. and XVII, which are next to it, and consequently 
it may safely be assumed that it was oxcavated noar the middlo of 
tho sixth century—a fow years boforo or after 550 a.p. 

Beside the beanty and richness of the details, it is interesting as 
the first oxamplo we tneet with of a Chaitya cave wholly in stono. 
Not only are the ribs of the nave and the umbrella over the Digoba, 
but all the ornaments of the facade are in stone. Nothing in or 
about it is or over was in wood, and many parts aro so lithic in 
design that if we did not kuow to tho contrary, we might not be 
able to detect at once the originals from which they were derived. 
Tho transformation from wood to stone ia complete in this cavo, and 
in the next one we meet. The Viswa Karma at Elura the wooden 
type is still further left behind. 

Outside to the left, and at right angles to the facade of the 
cave, is a sculpture representing a Niga raja and his wife (Plate 
XXXIX.). He with a seven-headed cobra hood. She with ono 
serpent’s head behind her. At Sanchi in the first contury when tho 
Naga kings first appear tho serpent has only five heads,' but. tho 
fomales there are still with only one. At Amravati the heads of tho 
serpent wore multiplied to 217 and in modern times to 100 or 1000. 
‘Who those Naga people were has not yet beon settled satisfactorily. 
They occur frequently on the doorways and among the paintings at 
Ajanta, and generally wherever we find Buddhism there we are sure 


Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate XXIV. 
Tac. cit. UXXVI, 
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to find Nagia when looked for. They were also adopted by tho 
Jainas and Vaishnaves, but their origin is certainly Buddhist, and 
they must represent some class of the Dasys people who, as 
mentioned above, were those who first adopted Buddhiem. Whether 
the Naga tribes in Sylhet and Asan have any affinity with them 
beyond the name is not clear. They certainly belong to the same 
race, and their locality is favourable to the idea that they had some 
connexion with the serpent worshipping races in Cambodia,’ but 
no reverence for serpents has been traced among their religious 
observances.* 

On the other side opposite this image of the Naga Raja is a 
porch, with two pilastera in front, which probably was a chdwart 
or place of rost for pilgrims. It has a room at each end, about 
10 feet by 8 fect 4 inches. The capitals of the pillars in front of 
it are richly wrought with mango branches and clusters of grapes 
in tho middle of each. 

On each side the great arch is a largo male figure in rich headdress, 
that on the left holds a bag, and is Kubéra, the god of wealth, a 
favourite with the Buddhists. The corresponding figure on the 
right is ncarly the same, and many figures of Buddha sitting or 
standing occupy compartments in the facade, and at the sides of it. 

Cave XX. is a small Vibira with two pillars and two pilasters in 
front of its veranduh. One pillar is broken, but on each side of 
the capitals there is a pretty bracket statuette of a female under a 
canopy of foliage. The roof of tho verandah is hewn in imitation 
of beams and rafters. There is # cell at each end of the verandah and 
two on each side of the hall, which is 28 feet 2 inches wide by 25 feet 
4 inches deep and 12} feet high, and hes no columns. The roof is 
supported only by the walls and tho front of the antecharmber, which 
advances 7 feet into the cave, and has in front two columns in antis, 
surmounted by a carved entablature filled with seven figures of 
Buddha and attendants. The statue in the shrine has probably 
been painted red, and is attended by two large figuros of Indras, 





} Loe, vit. p. 50, Indian and Eaatern Architecture, p. 664 et segq. 

4 Xt is to be regretted that no ono has yot read my work on Tree and Serpent 
Worship, who was capable of carrying the subject further, and of exproseing wa opinion 
regerding it. No one, st leant, hes dove ao yet. These many headed serponta occur 
fo frequently, and in such prominent positions, thet their classification would certuinly 
result in important mythological and ethnological discoveries, —J. F. 
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with great tiaras, bearing chauris and some round object in the 
left hand, whilo on the front of the seat, which has no lions at 
the corners, are carved two docr as vdhana, with a chakra or wheel 
between them. The painting in this cave has now almost entirely 
disappeared. 

The probability is that this cave should not be considered so much 
asa Vihdra or a Dharmasdlé as the vostry hall or chapter house 
of the group. If this is so these four caves, XVI. to XX., form 
the most complete Buddhist establishment to be found among 
the Western caves. Two Vihfras, one Chaitya, and one place of 
assembly. Hithorto it has gonerally been supposed that the halls 
of the Viharas formed tho place of meeting for the monks, and so 
that probably it did, each for their convent, but it seems probable 
that besides this there was a goneral hall of meeting attached to 
each group, and that this was ono of them, 


CHAPTER II. 
LATEST CAVES AT AJANTA. 


The third group of twelve caves, into which the Ajan{4 excavations 
naturally divide thomselves, is the largest ; consisting of the first five 
caves from the western end and the last seven at the other extremity. 
Tn some respects also it is the most magnificent. Caves I. and 1V. 
being the largest Vihiras here, and also the most elaborately orna- 
monted, and XXVI. the richest, though not the largest of the 
Chaityas. They have not, however, the same beauty of design and 
detail which charactorisea the central group, and show evident 
symptoms that tho art was tonding towards decay. 

There are no inscriptions from which their age can be ascertained 
with precision, but thoir architectural details and other indications 
are sufficient to enable ua to feel confident that noarly the whole of 
them belong to the seventh century, as those of the central group 
belong cortainly to the sixth, Some of them it is true may havo 
been commenced in the sixth, but none wero finished before the 
following century, and tho works, some of them, such as those from 
XXL. to XXIV., which aro unfinished, were probably continued till 
nearly the end of it. They certainly were not abandoned before 650, 
and may have been continued 20 or 30 yours after that time. 

Cave I, is one of the finest Vihéras of its kind. Certainly no 
Vihara at Ajanta has been so handsomely ornamented as this one. 
ts fugade is the only instance hero of @ Vihira decorated with sculp- 
ture. In front of the verandah there has been a porch (Plate XL.), 
supported by two advanced columns, of which only fragments of the 
basos and elegant capitals remain; at each end, outside the vorandah, 
there is a room whose open front is supported by two pillars, tho 
floors being raised a few steps in order that the elaborate entabla- 
ture of the fagade might be carricd round the whole front at the 
same level. The room on the east opons into another nesrly 13} feet, 
square, and all but perfectly dark; that on the left opens into two 
others somewhat smaller. In the verandah are six columus and two 
pilasters (Plute XLL) Tho pair in the middle, which originally formed 
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part of the porch, like all the others, have square bases and 
elaborately carved bracket capitals, ‘Above the bases they are first 
octagonal, then there is a bolt of 16 facea, above which they are 
flntod with bands of beautifully elaborate tracery up to the thick 
compressed cushion between two fillets, on which reats the carved 
fascia under tho capital. The next pillars on either sido are similarly 
rich in carving, but have narrower bands of tracory round the upper 
portion of the finting, and their flutes are spiral. Outside there aro 
two octagonal pillars with three bands of tracory round them, sup- 
porting @ very deep square carved fascia under the bracket capital. 
The pilasters beyond these have short fluted necks with tracery 
above and below them, more like what we should work in metal 
than attempt in stone. The central compartment in each capital 
hoa its own group of human figures. 

Tho architrave all along the front is sculptured; (Plato XII.) 
above each column there is a compartment containing humen figures 
only; at the corners are torminal figuroa apparently intended for 
lions or éérddlux; and the remaining spaces aro filled principally 
with elephants in every varioty of attitudo, and cut with great spirit 
and correctness. 

The part over the front of the porch has been mostly destroyed 
when the pillars gave way, but from a fragment that remains, the 
lower frieze or architrave sooms to have beon filled with groups of 
figures, possibly scenes from the life of Buddha. Tho left sido is 
carved with elephants fighting, and with tho figure of a rider on a 
Adviidla at the corners, Continuing the samc member slong the fagado 
Wo the left, after the neual corner sérddla, we have representations of 
two figures beating drums and one playing on some sort of flute fol~ 
lowed by others with Nepalese swords, oblong shields, three figures 
on horscback, one blowing a long trumpet, then threo elephants and 
another horse with their riders. Tho next to the left is an in-door 
weone, a raja and his wife in earnest converse with three attendants. 
Outside, a saddled horse is being led out towards a tree, and to the 
left ia little figure carrying a bag on his back towards two figures 
sitting and talking under foliage with birds in it. Beyond these a 
mele elephant stands facing a man sitting at the foot of = tree with 
a stick in his hand. Then comes another in-door scone, in which 
the wife has her arms round her husband’s neck and two female 
household servants (ddsts) stand by. Outside arc four elephants, the 

Ys. x 
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first butting againat a tree, the next,» young one, following its dam, 
who is pinning a tiger to the ground; the fourth is behind, and has 
apparently turned tail. Then come two buffaloes fighting, » man 
behind cach urging it on. To the left are other two human figures 
in front of the corner éérddla, 

This band is continued across the front of the left side chapel. 
To the left of the éérddla are four figures, a woman, a man with a 
stick or sword, another with a shield, and a figure sitting on the 
ground. Towards those comes Buddha in his chariot with two 
horses and the driver. Next is a royal figure scated on a seat in a 
garden under a tree, while a woman plays on a musical instrument 
to him, and another waits on him behind. A palm treo separates 
thia from the noxt scene, in which Buddha is driving to tho left, 
and passing a plantain tree, meets an aged man with a staff. 
Behind him is Buddha in his car again, and just before some men 
carrying a dead body and a woman wailing by it. The rock is here 
broken, but to the left we have a royal figure seated again on an 
deana with attendants, and a horse looking st him; beyond is a man 
walking out, and, after another defaced piece, a horse with an 
attendant beside it, This soulpture thon reprosents the so-culled 
predictive signs’ which led to Siddhartha, afterwards the Buddha, 
becoming an ascetic, and his cscape. 

On the right side of the porch, the sculpture is a represontation 
of a hunt of the wild ox, spiritedly carved. On tho front of tho 
facade, to the right of it, is another hunting scene, perhaps of deer ; 
the first horseman on the left ia spearing one, aud by the side of the 
next rans a dog or cheotah. Behind are throe elephants with riders, 
followed by a fat ill-proportioned figure, bearing some load at the 
ends of a pole over his shoulder. In the next compartment is a 
domestic accne, a stout squatting figure with a cup in his hand, 
caressed by his wife, behind whom stands a servant with a flagon. 

To the right of this is an out-door scene, first an elephant. before 
whom @ man sits aa if feeding it or addressing it, while beyond him 
auother stands with a staff in his left hand. A woman proceeds to 
the right with » vessel on her left hand towards a man who squats 
undor a tree addressing another woman, who kneels before him in 
an attitude of supplication. Behind her is a dwarf with a bag on 


4 Beal's Rom. Leg. of 8. Buddln, pp. 147 ©. 
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his back, and-beside it a man leading a aaddled horse, behind which 
stands another man holding an umbrella, probably the attendants of 
the kneeling woman, Another small compartment to the right of 
this represents a rija and his wife seated together attended by two 
female servants. The next contains six wild elephants, tho first 
two fighting and the next dragging huge snake in his trunk ; then 
2 édrddla terminates tho front.’ 

Over the right side chapel the continuation bogins as usual with 
the édrdiila, in front of a group of cattle, behind which are two 
figures seated, and beyond them is seen the head of a bearded old 
man. Then, ander trees, avo two more men with beards and thoir hair 
done up in the jad stylo of devoteca ; behind them a third head is 
seen. One haz a bottle, and beside the other tho same vessel is hung 
in the tripod stand represented in front of the dying Buddha in Cave 
XXVL. (Plate L.), aud elsewhore. Another bearded ascetic is leaving 
these, with something like a club in his right hand and a bentrod over 
his left shoulder. Hvis meoting aman who appears to addross him, 
but to the right is another with an uplifted sword as if about to 
strike this last. ‘To the right is a plantain tro and a saddled horse 
Jed by a man. The second compartment is a smal) interior seexo 
in which a man sits listening to n lady attended by two female 
servants. The last compartmont is broken, but bogan with a 
kneeling figure offering geome present to a portly man seated. 

Abovo the eutablature is a projecting band, carved with represen- 
tations of the Chuitya window, each containing # human head ; thon 
comes # frieze, oruamented with compartments, containing human 
pairs in different attitudes, attended by female servants. Theso are 
separated by spaces filled with figures of the sacred goose (hans), 
in varicties of position, with the wings uxtended into eluborate 
floriated tracery so as to fill tho spaces, u doviev well known 
in works of about the sixth century in Northern India and in 
Singhateso art; and on the Buddhist carvings of Ceylon we find the 
elephant and the Aanse constantly occurring, whilst tho Inttor ulso 
figures on the standard of Burma. Above this frioze is a line of 
tigers’ heads, thon a dentilated fillet, then another with a Jino of 
string tracery, surmountod by a beli, coutaining human heads within 
miniatures of tho Chaitya window, each with the hair represented ay 
if a sort of heavy wig. ‘The specimon given in Plate XLL., being 
the loft-half of the facado, will iustrate the etyle of these sculptures. 

x2 
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The wings of the brackets of the columns are ornamented with 
gandharvas and apasarasas, the central panels with figures of Buddha 
and bis worshippers; but on the sixth pillar it is apparently a 
version of the temptation of Mara. On hia left are two females. 
On his right, a man ig shooting at him with a bow, another above, 
in @ peaked cap, is in the attitude of throwing a stone at him, 

The verandah is about 64 feet long by 9} wide and 13} high, and 
has a chamber at each end (ace Plate XL.), A wide door in the centre, 
with elaborately carved jambs and entablature, leads into the great 
hall, and there are smaller doors near cach end and two windows. The 
great hall, or did, is nearly 64 feet square, and its roof is supported 
by a colonnade of 20 pillars, leaving aisles of about 9} fect wide ail 
round, The columns are about 5} feet apart; but the middle ones 
on each side of the square are 6} feet asunder. Their bases are 
about 22 feet. square, and with the four pilasters in continuation of 
the front and back row are mostly very richly carved. 

The front of the brackets in the first row of columns in the hall 
and the inner sides of alt the rest are sculptured ; the inner side of tho 
front row and those that face the side and back aislos have beeu 
painted with similar figures. 

The sculptures on the other sides of these brackets aro of somo 
intorest. The wings of the brackets are very much alike: of those 
facing the front aisle, the two central and two corner pillars have 
édrdilas or horned tions with riders; the other two pillars have 
elephants with two riders on each of those that face the inner area 
of the hall; the two central ones on each side have an apsarasa and 
gandharoa; end the others » human figure coming out of the mouth 
of a taakara, except that the first column on the left side has two 
fat figurea on each wing, and the fourth Vidyédhuras. Tho central 
panels are more varied. In the two middle pillars in the front row 
are figures worshipping a ddgoba; in the pair outside those in a 
small fat figure (in one case carrying a load) under an arch (torapa) 
thrown over him between the mouths of two makaras; in the corner 
pair is Buddha scated in the usual fashion between two chauri- 
bearers ; in the middle area of the hall the two central columns on 
the right hand have, in this position, four deer so arranged thet one 
head serves for any of the four (Plate XXXVIIL, fig. 3), » curious 
conceit which seems to have been in favour with the early Hindu 
seulptors, as we find similar combinations elsewhere; the panels 
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of the brackets on each side those have elephants fighting. Tho 
left central pillar on the left hand has a rfja, his wife and child, 
diwan, two chdmare bearors and an attendant, perhaps Suddhodana 
and Mahdprajapti with the infant Buddha; and on the right hand 
one, two rajaa seated, with attendants, much as in the two chapels 
of Cave II. The first pillar in the left row has an cight-armed 
fut dwarf attended by two others, one of thom probally a Niga 
figure; in the fourth, two Naga rijas are worshipping the ddyoba 
(Plate XLHL, fig. 2). In the back row, the two central columns 
have Naga figures with their Négokanyds, worshipping richly 
decorated dagobas; on the first pillar, to the left hand, are two 
half human figures with a lotus flower between them, and on the 
fourth, two deer with the wheel between them-—the usual chinka or 
cognivance of Buddha. 

The most elaborate description would convey but a feint idea of 
the rich tracery and sculpture on the shafis of the back row 
of pillars; above the base they are ornamented by mythological 
makaras or dragons; the upper part of the shaft is encircled by a 
deop belt of the most claborate tracery, in which are wrought 
modallions containing human figures; the fascia ahove ix supported 
at the corners by dwarfs.’ Again on the left side, on the corners of 
tho bases, we find the makara’ und dwarf together, and on cight 
facets round the upper part of the columns are pairs of rampant 
antelopes, bridled by garlands held in the mouths of grinning faces 
‘between each pair. The corner pillars have three brackets cach, 
‘On each side of the cave there are five cells or yyihas for the monks, 
and in the back four, two on each side of the shrine. 

Tn the middle of the back wall are two pillars with brackets of 
human figures, and between these we pass into an antechamber, 
about 10 fost by 9, leading into s shrine, about 20 foot aquaro, 
in which is a colosaal statue of Buddha, with a figure of Indra 
at each side as his supporters, wearing rich headdresses (muhufas), 
and their hair in curls, That on Buddha’s left has the vajra, or 
thunderbolt, in his left hand. The whoel in front of the throne 
is set cdgewise, as with the Jainas, between two deer, with throe 
worshippers on Buddhe's left and five on his right, behind the deer. 
Tho shrine door (Plate XLII., fig. 1) is one of the most elaborate 


' One of these pillars is represented, Pinte XLII, fig. 2. 
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in theso caves. At the hottom on each side is a dwarpila, with a 
five-healed snake hood, above which are four compartments, with 
a male and female figure in each, and beyond and outside these two 
female figures standing on tho head of pillars representing—~it is 
generally understood—the rivers Ganges and Jumna. The figure 60 
sculptured is of considerable eleganco, but is surpassed as in these 
later caves, by the sculptured folisge with which it is interwoven, 
which is here of grest beauty. 

Tho whole of this cave has heen painted, though near tho floor it 
has ontirely disappeared. Within the lust fourteon yoars much of 
the painting in all the cavoa has either fallen offor heen wantonly de. 
faced ; yot there are somo as interesting fragments in this as in any 
other cave, and most of what docs remain has been copied by 
Major Gill and Mr. Griffiths. Tho ceiling of it has been copied in 
about 1 hundred separate panels.’ Mr. Griffiths thus describes it :— 
“Having dividoc the ceiling into a number of panels, with a circle 
for variety in the contral division, we find those panels filled with 
ornaments of such variety and beauty, where we have naturalism 
and conventionalism #0 harmoniously combined as to call forth our 
highest admiration. For delicate colouring, variety in design, flow 
of line, and filling of space, I think they are unequalled. Although 
every panel has heen thought out, and not a tonch in one carclussly 
given, yet the whole work bears the impression of having beon done 
with the greatest ease and freedom, not only freedom of execution, 
but also freedom of thought, aa a reference to the copies mado 
will testify. 

“Tho ornament in the smaller aquares is painted alternately on a 
black and red ground. The gronnd colour waa first laid in, and 
then the ornament was painted solidly over this in white. It was 
farther developed by thin, transparent colours over the whito, 

“In order fully to appreciate tho copies of the paintings, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the originals were designed and 
painted to occupy certain fixed positions and were seen in a subdued 
light. Many of the copies of the panels, on close inspection, appear 
coarm and unfinished; but seen at their propor distance (never leas 
than 7 feet from the spectator) apparent coarseness assumes a deli- 
cate gradation.” 

On three of the panels of this ceiling « striking group of figures 


‘These ore now at the India Museum. 
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Tecurs:’ This is a Persian figure apparently of a king attended by 
his queen and servants. Rajendralél Mitra has called attention to 
those panels,’ but describes them as Baktrian figures. Mr. Fergua- 
son more correctly identified them as Iranian, and, taking them in 
connexion with the reception of an embassy painted on the front 
wall, supposes that they represent Khosru Parwiz and his queen the 
fair Shirin? (Plate XLIV., fig. 1.) The reception of an embassy 
on tho front wall is evidently of « later date than those on the other 
walls, or by a different artist, but the ceiling may be of the samo 
date with it. It represents a palo-skinned rija seated in Darbar 
on a cushion placed on a dais, higher than usual, with a semicir~ 
cular canopy of groon over tho middle of the back of it, just behind 
his head, aud having a gilt border with little vidwidhara figures on 
oach sido of it, and makara’s mouths at the corners of tho back. 
rom the right three fair, bearded men, in Iranian costume, with 
peuked caps and completely clothed, approach him in crouching atti- 
tude; tho first bearing a string of poarls,‘ the second a jug or 
bottle (of wine perhaps), and tho third a largo tray filled with presents. 
Behind the third stands another figure near the door in white cloth- 
‘ing, perhaps the porter, with a stick in hia hand ond a dagger in 
his belt, apparently speaking to another Iranian in the doorway, 
also bringing in some present. Behind the porter is another 
foreigner in full white clothing, with stockings, curled hair, and 
peaked cap, holding a vessel in his hands, and with a long straight 
sword at his back. 

Behind the throne stands an attondant and a female with chdmur ; 
to the right of her a reddish fair figure in bine clothes; and hesido 
him one still fairer with a rich hoaddress and striped loin-cloth 
holding a greon stick. In front of him again is a stool, broad at tho 
upper and lower ends (bhadrdsana); and to tho right are a red and 
a fair man—the latter with his arms crossod on his breast and wear- 
ing # red turban. In front of this last is a reddish skinned man, his 
Jeft hand on hia knee, while he bends forward and holds up the 
fingers of the right hand as if addressing some information to the 


1 Ftwas probably repeated again in the centre of the fourth quarter, but it has 
almost entircly fallen off 

3 Jour, A. Soe. Beng., vol. xlvii. (1878), pp. 68-72. 

3 See Jour. £. Ax. Soc. vol. xi. pp. 156-170. 

4 ‘And somo object in his left. hand supposed to be a letter. 
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rije: probably he is the interpreter. Beyond him, to the right, aro 
other two figures, one having in his hand a dish, perhaps with fruit, 
and a spear with a small fiag attached to it. 

Tn front of the three Iranians sit three royally dressed figures, 
perhaps members of the royal family (Haja kumdras), the reddish 
one in the centre, possibly the Yuvaréja. To the left of them is a 
man with a basket, and in front of the throns a woman site with a 
chémara, and beside her is an clegantly chased spittoon. 

On the left (at the proper right side of the throne) sits another 
lady with richhead dress, a “‘ breast-band,” a basket beside her, and 
some object in her lap. Behind her is a short female or dwarf, of 
red complexion, with blue earring, and not #0 richly dressed. Behind 
theso two again is a third richly dressed young woman with bronst- 
band also, and looking towards the raja. Above is a fourth with a 
chdmara, while a fifth face looks over the back of the throne on the 
rija’s right. . 

Outside the palace, to the right, an Iranian, like the one scen in 
the door, appears speaking to a green man with a stick in his hand. 
Behind are several horses, and in front of them a sipdhi or soldier, 
with a sword. A portion to the loft of this interesting memento of 
some embassy from Persia, probably in the soventh century, is com- 
plotely destroyed. 

On the left end of the antechamber is the representation of Buddha. 
bosot by the omixsaries of Mara, a favourite subjoct with the Buddhists, 

This picture when completo occupied the whole left wall of tho 
antechamber to the sanctuary, 12 feet 9 by 8 feet 44; but a portion 
has been entirely destroyed, ic. 1 foot from the top and 3 fevt 
5 inches from the bottom.’ Even as it is, however, it forma one of 


1 Mr, Ferguwon ingoniously poiots out that Khosru Parwiz, the Chostoou IL. of the 
Geck writers, who roigned §9}-624 A.v,, wat not only contemporary with Pulikedi 
(a.0. 609-640), the leing of Mahirdshtra, but sppears from ‘Tubari to have had re= 
lation with him; Zotonberg’s Tabari, t. ii. pp. 828 #. In the Arabic version off 
‘Tabari there is even o letter from Pulikesi to Shiruyieh, the son of Khosru—J. #2, 4.8. 
(N.8.), vol. xi. pp. 165, 166.—J.B. 

1 This iv marked *X” among Mr. Griffith's copies mude in 1875-76, and now at 
South Kensington, aud a photograph from his copy forms Plate I. of Babu Rajendra- 
lalda work on Buddha Gaya, Fora detailed sccount of the attack of Mira, soo Besl's 
Rom. Leg. of 5. Buddha, pp. 205-224; Bigandot’s Gaedema (24 od.), pp. 80 fi; 
and & Hardy's Manual of Buddhism. 
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the most complete and graphic representations of that celebrated 
episode in Buddha's life that is known to existanywhere. Tho scene 
is, however, so varied and so strange that it is impossible to convey 
any correct idea of its appearance by mere words, and it is of the 
Jess importance to attempt this here, as a bss-relief of the same 
subject, with only a little less detail, is found in Cave XXVI., and 
represented in Plate L1., so as to convey a fair notion uf the atrange 
accompaniments with which the Buddhista in the soventh century 
had invested the legend. 

On each side of the shrine door are fragments of figures of Indra 
and his consort Sacht, with attendants. The right hand wall of the 
antochamber is covered with uumerous painted Buddhas, with tho 
bhdmandala or aureole round their heads, mostly seated, but some 
standing on lotus flowors, tho leaves and stalks filling all the vacant 
spaces, Mr. Griffiths remarks that “the delicate foliage which fills 
in the spaces between the figures will give some idea of the power 
of these old artists on designers, and also of their knowledge of 
the growth of plants.” 

Betwoen the front of the antechamber and the first cell-door to 
the right, is a sevne in a mountain’ represented in the usual conven- 
tional style. In tho centre is a colossal figure of a riija with richly 
jewelled mukufa or crown, holding a flower in his right hand and 
leaning his left on tho shoulder of an attendant, whose left hand 
passes through a black leather strap which comes over his shoulder 
and supports a long straight sword at his back, the ends of tho strap 
being faatoned by a buckle. This man has a chain about his neck, 
Behind him is a tall female figure, perhaps a chdmara-bearer, and 
above to the right is part of a sitting figure with his legs crossed. 

At the rija’s right side is—perhaps tho Yuvaraja, or hetr-apparent 
(distinguishable by his crown), bringing forward and offering a trayful 
of flowers. Between the rija and him, a bald-head is thrast forward 
from behind—perhaps that of a eunuch (kanchuki). who is richly 
dressed, and rests his chin upon his right hand. In front of him, 
and to the left, are two ladies in the dress of rdsie, with coronets on 
thoir hoads, leaving the presence, one with a tray of flowers, looking 
wistfully back. 

To the right of this and over the two cell doors is a large indoor 


Mr, Grifiths' copy of this ix in the India Musoum at South Kensington, 
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scene in which a snake charmer is exhibiting a largo cobra before a 
raja and his court. 

Below this, and between the cell-doors in this wall, is another very 
interesting and animated indoor scene (see Plate XLIII.)' The two 
prominent figures in it aro a Naga Raja, on the left with the five- 
hooded snake overshadowing his head, and on the right another 
royal personage, seated on a large draped couch, talking interostedly. 
‘The Naga Raja seoma to be speaking, and to the left is a fomale 
with chdmara, Her hair and that of the two principal figures 
aro all bound with fiDets, Behind the Naga King is a dark vod 
attendant with a straight sword, tho richly-jewelled hilt held up, and 
then.» fomalo holding a chased casket in her left hand and a jewel 
with a string of pearls depending from it in her right. She bas a 
serpent at the back of her head, and may therefore be considered 
of the same raco and rank us the seated figure, probably his wifo, 
Next to ber, and behind tho second speaker, is a man with blue and 
flowored gold robe, and on Iranian headdress, also holding a aword 
with a blue hilt. To the left of the Naga Rija sits a female in blue 
and white striped kirtle, the face turned up and the left hand 
stretched forward as if speaking or calling attention to somothing 
she had to say. She, too, has # serpent at tho back of her head. 
Behind the other riju one female is handing a tray with flowers 
in it to another, and in front of the second ae third brings in 
anothor flat vosscl covered with flowers and leans forward as if 
listening. Behind this last stands an old man, very fair skinnod, 
with wrinkled brow, and white hair. In front, on the loft, are two 
ladios peated and listening with interest. Most of the females in 
this picture have their hair hanging in ringlots. 

Ontaide the doorway, to tho left, a raja is doparting with high 
mukuta on his head and the chkatra or state umbrella borne over him, 
and with him is another figure with a large five-hooded snako canopy 
(paicha-phana ndga chhatra) over his head. Boyond them are two 
clephanta, one with @ rider holding an ankuéa or driving hook in 
his hand. 

“Parts of this picture,” Mr. Griffiths remarks, “are admirably 
executed. In addition to the natural grace and ease with which she 
is standing, the drawing of the woman holding a casket in ono hand 





1 This is the picture of which Mr. Grifiths? oopy ia indicated by the letter “"N." 
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and a jewel with a string of pearls from it in the othor, is most 
delicately and truly rendered. The samc applics to the woman seated 
on the ground in the left-hand corner. The upward gaze and sweet 
oxpreasion of the mouth are besutifully given. The left hand of 
the same woman, which, by the way, I did not discover until I had 
been at work for some weeks, is drawn with great subtlety and 
tenderness.” 

To the right of the second cell-door is a picture that scems to bo 
related to the last. The dresacs are very nearly, if not quite the samo, 
and somo of the figures seem to be identical. It is also a palace 
seeno, in which four of tho seven fignres left have the snako hood over 
their heads, threo females, each having one serpont, and another one 
with fivohbeads, Their hair falls down in ringlets, hold hack in somo 
cases by a fillot. On the left is the Naga Raja, and boside him site 
anothor without the snake-hoods, but over hia head a bearor behind 
holds the chhatra, A Naga figure, witha single hood and loose hair, 
stands a little behind and seems to be receiving a long straight sword 
of state from a female still more to the right and also with a Naga 
hood and long ringlets, who holds it up by tho scabbard. whilst 
apparently speaking to the othors. Before, and cithor kneoling 
or sitting, is a lady of rank. looking importuningly at the faco 
of the rija. Behind her is still anothor Ndgakanyd, and in front 
of her is a portion of one more. “The porch bebind,” as Mr. 
Griffitha remarks, “with the partly open door, is a very fair piece 
of perspective.” 

Theso Naga paintings aro of ospecial interest here, as they are tha 
only representations we havo of that interesting people in colour. 
Tn stone thoy abound at Bharhut, Sanchi, and Amravati. ‘They 
oceur everywhere in Ceylon, and still more so in Cambodia. They 
are found at Karlé, and in sll the later sculptures in tho western 
caves; in fact wherever Buddhism exiats in India or the neighbour- 
ing country. Itis only. however, from these paintings that we learn 
that in feature, in colour, and in dress thoy do not differ from the 
other races with whom thoy are mingled. Whoever they wore wo 
gather not only from their soulptures and paintings, but from all 
Buddhist tradition that they were the most important of all the races 
that adopted that religion. If consequently their origin and affini- 


1 Mr. Griffith? copy of this is designated by “Q.” Report, 1874-75, 
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ties could only be ascertained it would probably throw more light on 
the peculiarities of that religion than can be obtained from any other 
source that now remains open tous. Only one attempt? has yet 
been made to investigate this question, and that being manifestly not 
sufficient it is hoped it may soon be taken up by those who are com- 
petent to the task. 

The painting on the right wall is eo destroyed by holes mads in it 
by bats as almost to defy description. 

Above, between the second and third coll-doors, and cut off from 
the next portion by a white gateway is a large scene much destroyed. 
Above are eight elephants. In front have beon numerous soldiers, 
one on horseback, one green-skinned,' drossed in striped dhdfis 
and armod with the long crooked Nepaleso awords. Throo figures 
havo deep collars round their necks, and all advance towards the left 
aftor some clephanta without any housings. Other scenes may also 
‘bo moro or less distinctly made out. 


Cave IL. 


Cave 1. is another Vikara, similar but smaller than the preced- 
ing, and somewhat different in the style of its front columns, ‘the 
verandah (Plate XLIV., fig. 2), is 46} foet in length, supported in 
front by four pillars and two pilasters, all of the same style, having 
a torus and fillet at the base, but no plinth; to about a fourth up they 
have 16 sides, above that they have 32 flutes with belts of elaborate 
tracory. The capitals are flower-shaped, along which the flutes of the 
column are continued as potala: first thero isa deep calyx, widest 
near the bottom and terminating in a double row of petals; then, 
above a very small fillet, is a thick projecting torus, surmounted by 
a bell-shaped flowor of about the same depth as the torus, and on 
this rests a thin abacus. Over them runs a plain architraveon which 
the roof rests, and beyond which it projects very considerably, with 
indications of the patterns in which the under side of it was once 
painted? At each end of the verandah are chambers similar to those 
in Cavo I. (see plan, Plate XLIV.),—the architrave above the pillars 


1 Tree and Serpent Worship, quarto, London, 1878. 

4 Gan it be that these green people are intended to represent the lower custas ? 

2 A view of this veraudah forms Plate IX. of my picturequo illustrations of the 
Rockeut Temples of India, folio, London, 1845—J. F. 
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in front of them being filled with carving. In the central compart- 
ment of the fagade of the chapel, in the right end of the verandah, 
is a Naga Raja and attendants. In that on the left end is a female 
and child. The side comparimenta in both are occupied by fat male 
figures. Each chapel opens into an inner cell. At the loft end of the 
fagade in a nicho, is Buddha squatting in the dharmachakra mudd, 
and over each shoulder is a smaller one. The cave has two windows, 
and a fine central door with an elaborate architrave, at the bottom 
of which are dwdrpdlas with five hooded snake-canopies, cach 
apparently holding a flower; above this, the compartments on each 
side are filled with pairs of standing figures, male and female, in 
varied attitudes; above the door the figures are sitting ones, with 
a single fat one in the centre compartment. Outside the architrave 
are three members of florid tracery, then a pilaster, similar in style 
to the columns, and surmounted by a female figure standing under 
the foliage of a tree and leaning on a dwarf. (Plate XLYV., fig. 2.) 
Over the upper architrave is » line of prostrate figures with what 
resembles a crown in the centre. 

The hall inside is 47 feet 7 inches wide, by 48 feet 4 inches deop, 
and is supported by twelve pillars, similar to those in the last cave 
the most highly ornamented being those just in front of the 
sanctuary. ‘These pillars are very similar to those in Cave [. 
Thoee in the front row and the contral pair in the back row have 
little fat dwarfs with four arms supporting the corners of the abaci. 
The central pairs of pillars in tho back and front rows are the 
richest in carving, and the corner ones have flutes running in spirals 
up two belts of the shaft. The brackets have Vidyddharas and Ap- 
sarasas on the projections. In the central panels of the brackets in 
the back row are numbers of people worshipping the digoba; in 
those of the right side row are single fat figures canopied by turapas 
rising from the mouths of makaras, and in the rosta fat raja, his 
wife and other female attendants, Tho pilastors aro beautifully 
carved. 

In a line with each side aisle, in the back wall, is a chamber with 
two pillars and pilasters in the front. In the chamber on the right 
or east side of the sanctuary, are sculptured a pair of portly sitting 
figures, both with rich headdresses: the woman holds 9 child on 
her knes, apparently amusing it with » toy held in her right hand; 
to the right and left of them are female slaves with chaurix, whilst 
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one behind holds a parrot and fruit. Below are eleven small figures, 
somo of them making rams butt, others wrestling, and some playing 
on musical instruments for the child’s amusement. Tlus is probably 
intended to represent the infancy of Buddha nursed by his mother 
MayAdévi (or Mahiprajapate) with » peculiar round headdress, who 
sits by his father, Suddhodena. In the upper corners are repre- 
sentations of a holy man giving instruction to woman and her 
child; and of Buddha attacked by a four-armed demon with skull, 
necklace, club, snake, &o. 

In 9 corresponding apartment on the other side there are two fat 
malo figures with elaborate headdresses, neck-chaina, and armlets, 
the one holding an egg-shaped object in his hand. Tho frifled back 
to the headdress on the right-hand figure is of the style in vogue. in 
sculptures of about the sixth or seventh century av. Fomale slavoa 
with chawie stand on either side, and Gandharvas or Buddhist 
cherubs with large wigs appear in the upper corners. Below aro 
two semicircular represontatious; but whother intended for voge- 
table food or not, is uncertain. Over the fronts of these side chapels 
‘in tho back wall are ulso groups, the central one ovor the left chapel 
having u Naga Raja and his famity in it. 

The shrino itself is about 14 feet by 11; but, owing to the cayo 
being only 11 foot 5 inches high, it is very dark, and emolls strongly 
of bats, The Buddha squats in the diarmachabra sudrd with tho 
whocl and two deer in front, and behind them, to the right, a fomale 
in the attitude of adoration before a male, with a long object like an 
empty bag; to tho left is a female kneeling with # long-twiutod 
object, and behind her a knecling male worshipper. ‘The right 
chémura-bearor is richly dresaed with sukufa and nimbus; the left 
one is Avalokitésvara; he hes the jafé headdress, and in his left 
hand a bottle-shaped object. The other has a rich headdress. 

The doorway 1o the shrine (Plate XLV., fig. 1) is a rich und elegant 
specimen of its class, though hardly of so plousing a design as that of 
Cave No. I. (Plate XLIL.). The inner pilaster consists of five panels, 
each containing two figures, a male and a female, the male is in the 
lowest compartment, being represented by a dwarf. Tho outuide face 
equally consists of five panels, but only with single figures in cach, 
all except the top one males with five-headed snske hoods. The 
lintel is adored with scated figures in pairs, with three figures in 
the central compartment. The figure sculpture on thiy doorway 
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seems to bo superior to that in Cave No. 1, but the architectural 
ornaments are certainly inferior both in the design and execution. 

A. good deal of the painting still romains in this cave. In the 
verandah, 80 much of tho beautifully decorated ceiling is laft that 
the pattern can be completely made out. When entire it must have 
been remarkably beautiful both in colour and design. The few 
fragments that remain on the wall indicate that it also was of a 
very high order as regards design, drawing, and colour. 

Inside, the coilings of the great hall and aisles, the antechamber, 
shrine, and chapels aro all admirably desigued, and though (espe- 
cially in the hall) blackenod with smoke,‘ thoy contain many striking 
examples of floral decorations, Naga and flying figures, and othors 
with human and animal heads, but tho lower extremitics ending in 
seroll work. 

Iv is the only cave that retaing any fragmenta of painting in tho 
shrine, the coiling being especially fine. * On entering the sanctuary 
with a light,” says Mr. Griffiths, “the effect produced is one of 
extreme richness, the floating figuros in the spandrile standing out 
with startling offect. Theso figures aro bringing their gifta of 
flowors to present to the gigantic Buddha below. The wreath of 
flowers is admirably painted, and the band of black and white with 
its varied simple ornament is a most happy idea, giving additional 
valuo to the rost of the design. The eye would have been satiated 
hy tho amount of colour were it not for tho relief it derived from the 
‘imposition of this band.” 

The painting in the two chapels is of a yellowor tone than most 
of the other wall paintings, and iy filled with standing figures, 
many of thom fomales, some with anrcoles round their heads, 
and is possibly of later date than the rest, probably of the 
seventh century. On the right wall of tho hall ix oue of tho most 
interosting groups of picturos now left, of which it is to be rogretted 


1 It in to bo rogretied that some precaations have not lung ago been taken for 
presorving thous interesting relics, fur the bats havo recently attucked the ceilings and 
‘will xoon ruin them unloss shut ont. “ What would be tho offect,” saya Mr, Grifliths, 
“ ifafow hundred of them were allowed to flutter aver Michael Angelo’s fresco on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chupsl, or among the paintings of the groatest of the Venetians 
in the Cnmern di Collegio in the Dueal Palaco?... I am fully convinecd that they 
have been ane of the principal agents in hastening the destruction of the paintings." 
Report, 1872~78, p. 11. 
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no copy has yet been made. It would occupy too much space to 
describe the whole, even if it were possible to do so intelligibly 
without some sort of copy of it. In ons of the scenes, between the 
second and third cell doors below, is the retinue of a rija. He goes 
out on a large olephant with the umbrella of state over his head, 
and the unkuéa or goad in his hand; behind him is an attendant 
with the chhatra; at his side goes a smaller elephant, with a rider 
now defaced, and before it walks a man with some load in a bag on 
his back. In front (to the left) five horses (two of them green) 
advance; tho men on tho green horses looking back to the rija. 
There are also fourteen men on foot, of whom eleven seem to bo 
soldiers, some carrying oblong shields, and three round ones with a 
great grinning Gorgon face painted on the front of each. Two 
above on the extreme left have swords in scabbards, nine others 
havo Népal swords known as khukhuris or dabiyas, but very long ; 
other two men play fintes, and one beats a drum (dak). 

Between the first and second cell doors is represented, with a con- 
ventionaliam worthy of the Chinese, a river with many fish and shells 
in it. A boat with three masts, a jib sail, and an oar behind, and 
filled towards tho storn with ten mathds or earthenware jars, carries 
aman in it with long hair, who is praying. In the heaven behind 
Chandra, tho Moon, a fignre with a crescent behind him, is repre- 
sented as coming to him, followed by another fignre. A Naga Raja 
and his wifo in the water seom to draw the boat back ; and below is 
represented in the water another similar figure with a human head 
and long tail. On the left, to which the boat is going, is Buddha on 
the shore and a figure worshipping him. On the shores rocks are 
conventionally painted. 

The upper part of this wall is covered with interesting scenes, 
and much remains on the other walls also well deserving of 
publication. 


Cave TT. 


This is s small Vibéra higher up on the face of the rock, but 
quite unfinished. The verandah ia 29 feet by 7, and supported 
by four pillars and two pilasters, only blocked out. An ontrance 
has been made for the hall, but little of it has been excavated. 
There is aleo a commencement of an under-storey to this cave. 
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Cave TV. 


‘We now come to Cavo IV. (Forgnsson’s No. 3), the largest Pihérw 
of the series (see plan on Plate XLV!.), Tho verandah is about 87 
feet long, 11} wide, and 16 feet high, supported by eight octagonal 
columns with plain bracket capitals. There is a room 10 feot by 
84 at,each end, entered by 8 small door with three steps. The cave 
has had a facade outside, carved with chaitya-window ornaments 
containing figures of Buddha. 

The windows are surrounded by neat tracory with a female and 
attendant at the bottom of each jamb. Tho hall is entered by one 
central and two side doors, and has two windows between the doors. 
The large door, though considerably damaged for about two foot 
ubove the floor, to which dopth the cavo was long filled with carth, 
is one of the most elaborate to be found here; generally it resem- 
les that of Cave IT., bat no mere description can convey an idea of 
ita detaile, which can be better studied from the drawing (Plate 
XLVIL) than from any verbal account. The dwdrapdl were ax 
fomules attended by dwarfs. Tho uppor coropartmont of the archi- 
trave on the right contains a bull, lying much as the Nandi does 
before Saiva temples; and on the upper member of the cornico, at 
the extreme right, two monkeys are carved. The frieze is ornumen- 
ted by five models of the chaitya window, three containing Buddhas, 
and the end ones pairs of human figures. At the upper corners of 
the door aro figures somewhat like goute rampant (Sdrdidlax) fucing 
each other, and which have had ridera, but they are broken, 

To the right of the door, and between it and the architrave of 
the window, there is a large compartment sculptured with a variety 
of figures at the side, and in the middle a large one of PadinapAni, 
the Bodhisaitwa of Amitdbha, the fourth Jidni, or divme Buddha, 
and who is supposed to be incarnate in the Dalai Lama of Lhasa. 
The arms are both broken, but the figure of Amitabha Buddha is 
on his forehead. The head is surrounded by  nimbus, and the 
remains of the lotus may be traced in his left hand. The com- 
partments, four on each side,’ represent the Bauddha Litany. Thia 


1 In China Padmaphoi, known a Kwan-yin, “who seves from the eight forms of 
suffering,” is usually represented a2 = female. ‘The principal seat of his (or her) 
worship is at the island of Puto—Kakina, Religion ta China, (2nd od.,) pp. 100, 101. 

Yu, y 
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may be regarded as an evidence of the later age of this cave, 
probably contemporary with those of the Dherwari at Elura and 
Cave VII. at Aurangibad,' where this litany ia also found. There 
are also pieces of sculpture very similar to this behind one of 
the dagobas in the vihira to the rigat of the chaitya, and in 
some of the smaller caves at Kanhéri, and there are two copies 
outside the fagade of Cave XXVI. here, as well as a painted 
one in Cave XVII. Above this is s small horse-shoe shaped com- 
partment with a Buddha sitting inside. The pillars inside are plain 
octagons, except two in the middle of the back row (Plate XLVIIL.), 
which are richly decorated. 

There ia no painting in the cave, except traces of a eamall frag~ 
ment in very briJliant colours on the roof of the verandah to the 
right of the central door. Portions of the roof inside appear as if 
a layer of the rock had fallen off. near the front, and the workmen 
had begun to smooth it again from the back. It was, however, 
never finished, 

The antechamber is 21 feet by 13. On each side the shrine 
door is a large standing Buddha, and on each end wall of the ante- 
chamber are two similar figures, but, with the shrine and cells, it is 
mauch infested with bats. The Buddha in the shrine is in the usual 
dharmachakra mudvé, the left-hand attendant holding a lotus in his 
left hand. The wheel and deer are in front, and quite a group of 
worshippers at each corner of the throne. The hall is 87 feet 
square, and is supported by 28 columns, 3 feet 2 inches to 3 feet 
3 inches in diameter, of the same style as in the verandah, plain, 
and without the elaborate tracery in Caves I. and IJ, but with a 
deep architrave over them, as at Ghatotkach, which raises the roof 
of the cave considerably. The front aisle is 97 feet in length and 
has a cell at each end. 

‘Woe descend to the next by a rough rocky path. 


Cave V. 


Cave V. is only the commencement of a vihdra, the verandsh 
of which ie 453 fest by 8 feet 8 inches; but of tho four pillars, 
only one ia nearly finished, and it is of the samo atyle as the 


} See Archeological Survey of Western India, vol. iti, Pinte LULL 
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Isat, only shorter and with a square base. The door has an archi- 
trave round it, divided into six compartments on each side, and 
each filled by s pair of standing figures in various attitudes. In 
the lintel are nine divisions, the central one with Buddha and 
attendants and the other with pairs of seated figures. Two very 
neat colonettes support the frieze in which are five chaitya-window 
ornaments. Outside is  roll-pattern member and a border of 
leaves ; but at the upper corners these are carried outwarda so a8 to 
surround a fomale standing on a makara under foliage of the Agoka 
and Mango trees, and attended by a small dwarf. 

The left window is also richly carved, but scarcely any progress 
has been made inside. 


Cave XX1. 


On leaving No. V., which is the last of the latest Mahayana caves 
of the North-western group, and passing over tho 15 caves already 
described, we reach No. XX., from which we descond and then ascend 
again by a steop path for a considerable distance along the face of 
the scarp to No. XXI. Its verandah has fallen away, but the elabo- 
rately carved pilasters at each end, in the style of Cave I., Plate 
XLIX., fig. 2, indicate that it was probably finished with the same 
richness of ornamentation. At each end is a neat open chapel like 
those in Caves L. and II., separated from the veraudah by two pillars 
of elegant design with the corresponding pilasters (Plate XLIX., 
fig. 1), in these the falling leaf is introduced probably for the first 
time over the bow] of the capital. The frieze above this is divided 
into three compartments by dwarf pilasters, ornamented by what is 
called “ jewel pattern,” which is one of the most usual and typical of 
all the ornaments used in the seventh century. It occurs everywhere 
in caves and buildings of that age. The hall is 514 feet wido 
by 51 feet deep, and has chambers with pillared fronts in the middle 
and at the ends of the aide aieles, each leading into an inner cell, besides 
which there sre four other cells on each side of the cave. The pillars 
in front of the cells at the back are surmounted by some very good 
carving and devices. The roof of the hall is supported by twelve 
columns, ornamented in 4 style similar to those in Cave II. The 
entrance to the adytum is unfinished, and the image sits croas-legged, 
has huge cars, and is attended by chauri-hearors, holding fruits or 

v2 
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offerings in their hands, and with high ornate tiaras; they are 
porhaps intended to represent Indras or Sakras. The paintings on 
the left wall are much destroyed since first known to Europeans. 


Cave XXII. 


The next? is s very small Vihara, about 16} feet square and 
9 feet high, with four unfinished cells, no window, 8 very pretty 
door, and a narrow verandah, of which both the pillars are broken, 
asoonded by two steps. The sanctuary opens directly from tho 
cave, and contains an image with its feet on the lotus, the Bud- 
dhist emblem of creative power. On front of tho sifhduana or seat is 
the chakra, the chinka or cognizance of Sakya, with two small deer 
ag vdhana or supporters. To his right, beyond the chauri-bearer, in 
Padmapfni, and on the left another attendant. On the right 
side, under a row of painted Buddhas, aro their names :— Vipnsyi, 
Sikhi, Visvabhu, . . . Kanekamuni, Késyapa, Sakyn Muni, 
Muitre(ya),” the missing name being Krakuteanda or Kakusanda, 
the first Buddha of tho present Aalpa or rogeneration of the world ; 
for the Buddhists believe that the world is destroyed and regenerated 
at the end of immensely long periods or kalpax; and that each 
kalpa has one or more Buddhas, thus in the third past regeneration 
Vipasyi was the Buddha in the last Sikhi and Viévabhu; aud in 
tho present Krakuchchhanda, Kanakemuni, Kaéyapa, and Sakys Muni 
or Gautama have already appeared as Buddhus whilst Arya 
Maitreya, tho last, is yet to come, 5,000 yeara after Sikys. These 
are also known as the “ mdnushya or earth-born Buddhas.” Below 
the names is painted :—‘The charitable assignation of Sakya 
Bhikshu . .. May the merit of this... be to father and mother 
and to all beings. . . endowed with beauty and good fortune, good 
qualities and organs, the bright . . . protectors of light. . . thus 
heeome pleasing to the eye.” 


Cave XXIII, 


‘This is another twelve-pillared Vihira, 50 feet 5 inches wido by 
51 feet 8 inches deep, and 12 feet 4 inones hign. The four columns 
of the verandah ure all entire. They have bases, 2} to 8 feet square; 


2 High up in the rock ahovo the scarp, between Noa XXI. and XXII. and almont 
inacoessible, is another umall Vihira, nambered XX VITI. in thas arrangement. 
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the shafta are circular, the end ones fluted, and on the torus of the 
capital are four dwarfs, upholding the corners of a aquare tile under 
the brackets, The door has small dwdrpdias, canopied by the many- 
hooded snake, Thero are chapels at tho onds of the verandah and of 
the loft aisle, but the sanctuary is only commenced. There is no 
trace of painting. in this cave. 

Cave XXIV. 


Cave XXIV. wos intended for a 20 pillared vihdra, 73} feet wide 
by 75 fect deep, and if completed it would probably have been one 
of the most beautiful in the whole series, but the work was stopped 
before completion. ‘The verandah was long choked up with carth, 
and of the six pillars in it only one is now standing; the rest appoar 
to have fallon down within the last thirty years, The bracket 
capitals still hang from the entablature, and the carved groupa on 
them are in the best style of workmanship.’ In two of the capitals 
and in those of tho chapels at the end of the verandah the corners 
aro left above tho torus, and wronght into pendant scroll leaf orna~ 
ments, The work on the doors and windowa is elaborate. Inside 
only one column has been finished. 

Here we learn how these caves were excavated by working long 
alleys with the pickaxe into the rock and then breaking down the 
intervening walls, except where required for supporting columns. 
There is some sculpture in an inner apartment of tho chapel outside 
the verandah to the left, but much in tho usual style. 


i Cavs XXV, 

This is a small vihara with a verandah of two pillars; the hall 
is 26 feet 5 inches wide by 25 feot 4 inches deep without cell 
or sanctuary. It hes three doore; and at the left end of the 
verandah is a chamber with cells at the right and back. In front is 
an enclosed space, about 30} feet by 14, with two openings in front, 
and a door to the left leading on to the terrace of the next cavo. 


Cuairra Cave No. XXVI. 


This is the fourth Chaitya-cave, and bears a strong resemblance 
to Cave XIX. It is larger however, as may be seen from the two 


| Wooilcut No, 42 is = represeutation of one of the capitals of the verandah of (his 
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plana engraved on Plate XXXVIL, and is very much more elaborately 
ornamented with sculpture, but that generally is somewhat inferior 
in design, and monotonous in the style of ita execution, showing # dis- 
tinct tendency towards that deterioration which marked the Buddhist 
art of the period. It is also certsinly more modern than No. XIX., 
though the two are not separated by any long interval. Still the 
works in Cave XXVI. seem to have been continued to the very 
latest period at which Buddhist art was practised at Ajanta, and 
it was contemporary with the unfinished caves which immediately 
preceded it in the series. It may possibly have been commenced in 
the ond of the sixth century, but its sculptures extend down to the 
middle of the seventh, or to whatever period may be ascertained as 
that at which the Buddhists were driven from these localities. 
‘This was certainly after Hiwen Thaangs visit to the neighbourhood 
in 640,' and it may not have been for 10 or 20 years after this timo. 

Onoe it had a broad verandah along the whole front, supported 
by four columns, of which portions of three still remain, and at each 
end of the verandah there was a chamber with two pillars and 
pilasters very like those in the left side chapel of Cavo IIL. at 
AurangAbad. The court outaide the verandah has extended aome 
way right and loft. and on the right sido are two panels above one 
another, containing tho litany of Avalékiteswara, simtlar to that in 
Cave IV., and to the right of it ia a standing figure of Buddha in 
the détoa mudrd, holding up the right hand in the attitudo of 
blessing. One of these panels, however, is much hidden by the 
accumulation of earth in front of them, and the othor is entirely 
concealed by it. Over the verandah, in front of the great window 
and upper fagade of the cave, there was a balcony, about 8} feet 
wide and 40 feet long, entered at the end from the front of tho last 
cave. The sill of the great arch was raised 23 feet above this, and 
at the inner side of the sill, which is 7 feet 2 inches deep, there is 
® stone parapet or screen, 34 feet high, carved in front with small 
Tiddhas. The outer arch is 14} feet high, but the inner one from 
tho top of the screen is only 8 feet 10 inches. The wholo fagade, 
outeide the great arch and the projecting side-walls at the ends of 
the balcony, has been divided into compartments of various sizes 
soulptured with Buddhas. On each side the great arch is a seated 


' Tulien’s Translation, vol. is. p. 150, 
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figure of Kubéra, the Hindu god of wealth, and beyond it, in « pro- 
jecting sloove, is a standing Buddhs, On the upper parte of theend 
walls of this terrace there is, on each side. a figure of Buddha standing 
with his Seld or robe descending from the left shoulder to the ankle, 
leaving the right shoulder bare: these figures are about 16 feet 
high. 

Under the figure on the left is an inscription in a line and a half, 
being a dedication by the Sakya Bhikshu Bhadanta Gundkara, On 
the left of tho entrance is a longer inscription’ recording the 
construction of the cave by Devarija and his father Bhavvirija, 
ministors of Aémakaraja. This is important as connecting the exca- 
vators of this cave with Cave XVII. and the large Vihira at Ghatot- 
kacha. 

Besides the central door, there is a smaller side one into each 
aisle, The temple is 67 fect 10 inches deep, 36 feet 3 inchea wide, 
and 31 feet 3 inches high. ‘The nave—besides the two in front, haa 
twenty-six columns, is 17 feet 7 inches wide, and 33 fect 8 inches 
long to the front of the dagoba; the pillars behind it are plain 
ootagons, with bracket capitals, and the others somewhat resomble 
those in the verandah of Cave IJ.; they are 12 feet high, and a four- 
armed bracket dwarf is placed over each capital on the front of the 
narrow architrave. The frieze projects a few inches over the archi- 
trave, and is divided into compartments elaborately sculptured, 
The atone ribs of the roof project inwards, and the vault rises 12} 
feet to the ridge pole. 

The body of the chaitya or ddyoba is cylindrical, Plate XXXVIIL, 
fig. 1, but with a broad face in front, carved with pilasters, cornice, 
and mandapa top; in the centre is a Buddha sitting on o siivhdsana 
or throne with lions upholding the seat, his éeld reaching to bis 
aukles, hig feet on a lotus upheld by two amall figures with Ndga 
canopies, behind which, and under tho lions, are two elephants. 
‘The rest of the cylinder ia divided by pilasters into compartments 
containing figures of Buddha standing in various attitudes. The 
dome bas a compressed appearance, ite greatest diameter being at 
about a third of its haght, and the representation of the box above 
is figured on the sides with a row of standing and another of sitting 


1 Jour. Bom. B. BR. As. Soe. vol, vii. p. 61, snd my Notes on Ajantd, p. 83, and 
Plate XXL. 
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Buddhas; over it are some eight projecting fillets or teniaa, crowned 
by a fragment of e amall stone umbrella. The aisles of this Chaitya- 
cave contain a good deal of sculpture, much of it defaced. In the 
right aisle there are large compartments with Buddhas soulptured in 
alto rilieto, with attendants; their feet reat on the lotus upheld by 
Nadga~protectod figures with rich headdresaos, and others sitting beside 
them. Over the Buddhas are flying figures, and above thom a line 
of arabesques with small compartments containing groups. 

On the left wall, near the small door is a gigantic figure of 
Buddha about 23 feet 8 inches in length, reclining on a couch (se 
Plate L.) This represents the death of the great ascetic. “ It is,” 
says Fahian, “to the north of Kusinara” (probably Kusia, between 
Betiya and Gorakhpur) “ betwixt two sal trees on the bank of the 
river Hiranyavati (probably the Gandak) that the ‘ Ilustrious of the 
Age,’ his face turned to the north, entered niredza, There where 
Subhadra long after obtained the law, and where they adored for 
seven days in his golden coffin the *Ulustrious of the Age ;’ there 
where ' tho bero that bears the diamond sceptre’ (Vajrapéni) let go 
tho golden pestle, and where tho eight kings divided the suriro (or 
relics), in all these places thoy established Sanghardmas or monas- 
teries which oxist to this day.”! The visitor will observe a tree at 
the hoad and another at the foot of the Sgure, and Ananda, tho 
relutive and attendant of Buddha, standing under the socond. This 
figure has also its face turned to the north. “Ina great chapel 
erocted at Kusinara,” says Hiwen Thsang—writing about a.v. 640 
—is a “representation of the nirvdna of the Tathagata. His fuce 
is turned to the north, and hath the appearance of one slumbering.'* 

Above the large figure are several very odd ones, perhaps repre- 
senting the dévas “ making the sir ring,” as the legend says, “ with 
celestial music, and scattering flowers and incense.” Among them 
is perhaps Indra, the prince of the thirty-two devas of Trayastrinshas, 
on his elephant. In front of the couch are several other figures, his 
disciples or bhikvhus, exhibiting their grief at his departuro, aud a 
worshipper with a flower in his hand and some little offerings in u 
tray. 


1 Foe Kond Ki, Chapter XE1V. 
» Genera! Cousingham in x private lelior to me reports thet he bes diveovercd this 
figure, but nothing hes yet been published regarding i.—J. F. 
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Farther along tho wall, beyond a figure of Buddha teaching 
botween two sttendants—a Bodhisattva on the left and perhaps 
Padmapani on tho right—there is a large and beautiful piece of 
sculpture that has perplexed everyone who has attempted to explain 
it. (Plate LL) ‘To the left @ prince, Mara, stands with what 
appears to be a bow and arrow in his hands and protected by 
an umbrella, and before him—some sitting, others dancing—are 
a number of fomales, his daughters Tanhd, Ratt, and Ranga, with 
richly adorned headdresses. A female beats the three drums, two of 
which stand on end which she beats with one hand, and the othor 
lies on its side while she almost sits on it and beats it with tho other 
hand. Mara appears again at the right ride, disappointed at his 
failure. Several of the faces are beautifully cut. Above ure his 
demon forces attacking the great ascetic sitting undor the Bodhi 
tree, with his right hand pointing to the carth and the loft in his 
lap (the bitimixparsa mudrd), while tho drum of the déma is being 
beat above him. This is the same subject that is represented in 
painting in Cove No. 1. sbove alluded t. The painting contains 
more detail, and a greater number of persons are represented in it, 
than in this soulpture, but the story and tho main incidents are tho 
same in both. On tho whole this sculpture is perhaps, of the two, the 
best representation of a scone which was so great a favourito with 
the artists of that age. Mosides this it is nearly entire, while a great 
deal of the plaster on which the other was painted has pealed off, 
leaving largo gaps, which it is now almost impossible to fill up. 











One of tha mow. intorunting results obtained (rota @ study of the sculptures in thie 
eave ia thy wluost utwolute certainty that the Great Temple of Koro Buddor in Java 
‘was designed by artista from the wout of Indin, wnd almost as cerininly that it was eroctd 
in the last half’ of the seventh century, of it muy be romewbet Inter, as sucli a temple 
nuugt probably bave taken ucurly 100 yenra to complote, The atylo of execution uf tho 
ftlaro sculptures in the two temples reacmble each other 90 uearly that wo might 
almost faney they were carved by the samo individuals, and che “jewellet pattern 
and other architectural ornaments are so nearly identical chat they must be of the same 
age, or very neerly #0, ‘The Msbyana doctrines, as portrayed at Horo Budior, aro 
somewhat incre advanced then anything found m@ Ajanta, expecially in the upper 
wloreys, but that muy ave arisen from tho time the works were in progrons, 

The time and manner of the Buddhist migration to Java have hitherto been a com- 
pleto mystery. In the beginning of the fifth esatury Fs Hian, who resided there fivo 
months, confouses that there “ hereticn und Hrubmat s flourish, but the law of Buddbn 
© iw nut much known." ly, however, was nok long efter chat time that they 
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Caves XXVII. to XXIX. 


Cave XKVII. is the last accessible vihira. The front is broken 
away and a huge fragment of rock lies before the cave, which is 
about 434 feet wide and 31 deep, without pillars. It has never 
been finished, and the antechamber to the shrine is only blocked 
out. There are three cells in the left side, two in the back, and one 
in the portion of the left side that remains. 

Cave XXVIII. is the beginning of a Chaitya cave high up on tho 
soarp between Nos. XXI. and XXiI.; but little more than the top 
of the great arch of the window has been completed. 

Cave XXIX. is tho verandah of a vibira beyond XXVIL., sup- 
ported by six rough-hewn pillars and two pilasters, No. XXVIII. 
is very difficult of access, and XXLX. is inaccessible. 





Caves or Guatorgacn. 


‘Tho caves of Ghatotkach are situated in a gorge near tho village 
of Jinj4, about eleven miles west from Ajantaé and three south- 
west of Gulwida, and consist of two Buddhist excavations, a larger 
and a smaller cave. They were first brought to notice by Captain 
Bose and described by Surgeon W. H. Bradley.! 

he larger Vihéra (Plate LIT.) in plan closely resembles Caves VI. 
and XVI. at Ajanté: itis a twenty-pillared hall, with the front aisle 
somewhat longer than the width of the cave, the corner and two 
middle pillars on each side being of one pattern, square bases changing 
into octagon, sixteen-sided, and then 32 flutes, returning through tho 
aixteen and eight-sided forms to the square under the plain bracket 
capital. ‘The remaining two pillars on each side have octagonal 
ahafts, square heads, and brackets. There aro pilasters on the side 


migrated thera in sufficient oumbers to buikt Chaityas and Vihar fur there isn 
eortain local character and indigenous looking details at Boro Buddor, which it must 
huve taken some time to assinilete. But from the identity of the figure sculpture and 
the general similarity of design, it rooms nearly certain that it was not till the end of 
tha seventh contury that they were in sufficient numbers and with suifloient weulth to 
vontemplate such an ondertaking aa that gieat temple, certainly the most magnificent 
tumple of tho Buddbists now, et all events, existing, The migration to Cambodia 
seam to have ben undertaken feter. ‘The temples thero are hardly Boddhist at il, 
that religion being there overwhelmed and buried in local superutitions and serpunt 
worship, 10 a8 Lo bo barely recognizable, if, in fact, it pre-existed at all—J. F. 
1 Jour. B. Be BR. A. Sor. vol. ¥. pe 117. 
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walls in line with the front and back rows of pillars, those behind 
being richly carved, and the front left side one bearing « figure 
of Buddha with an inscription over it in rather badly formed 
characters. It is merely the Baudda creed. In the middle of the 
back wall ia an antechamber with two pillars in front, and behind it 
is the shrine containing a figure of Buddha with his legs doubled 
under him, bands in the teaching mudré, with gigantic chauri bearers, 
and vidyddharas on clouds. In front of the throne is the usual 
wheel, on each side of which are couchant deer, and bebind them on 
either side two kneeling figures in entire relief and four others in 
half relief from the throne. 

In the back wall on each side the shrine and in the middle of 
each side wall is a chapel with two pillars in front, and threo of 
the chapels with inner cells. There are also four cells in the right 
aide and six in the left. 

In the oxtension of the front aisle to the right there is a digoba 
in half relief, and on the other two walls of the same recess are a 
number of standing and squatting Buddhas all cut into the wall, 
and possibly of later date than the excavation. 

In the front wall are three doors, a central one and two at the 
ends, and two windows, the central door carved in the style of most 
of the doors in the caves at Ajanta, but at the upper corners the 
female figures stand on boars instead of makarax, and the windows 
and side doors sre ornumented with the Chaitya arch containing 
figures of Buddha, with globular forms on the finials, At the ends 
of the verandah are two small chapels each with two pillara between 
pilusters supporting their fronts, similar to those in the chapels 
of Caves XXIV. and XXV. at Ajanté. On the back wall of the 
yorandeh at the north end (the cave fuces south-west) is an 
inscription of the A’maka princes much defaced, but originally 
cut in small well formed letters, each line containing one loka. 

The whole front of the verandah is ruined, not a vestige of a 
pillar being left. 

The second was a small cave, the front supported by two pillars 
and two pilasters, but now almost entirely destroyed, the bracket 
of one pillar and pilaster only remaining, and in the middle com- 
partment of the bracket of the pillar is representation of four 
deer with one common head as in Cave J. at Ajantfi. 


CHAPTER IIt. 
KANHERI CAVES, 


‘The Island of Salsette, or Shatshishthi, at the head of the Bombay 
harbour, is peculiarly rich in Rook-Temples, there being works of 
this kind at Kanhéri, Marél, Magathana, Mandapééwar, and Jogés 
wari, Tho most extensive series is the group of Buddhist caves at 
Kayhéri, a fow miles from Thana, in which are about 109 separate 
caves, mostly small, however, and architecturally unimportant. 

From their position, within exsy access from Bombay and Bassein, 
they carly attracted attention, and were described by Portuguose 
visitorgin the 16th century,’ and by European voyagers and tra- 
yellers Tige-Hinechoten, Fryer, Gemelli Careri, Anquetil, Du Perron, 


Salt, and others 
hoy are about statiles from Thind, and two north of the Tulsi 
lake, recently formed to increase the water supply of Bombay, 


and, aa deacribed by Mr. Fergusson,’ “are excavated in one large 
bubble of a hill, situated in the midst of an immense tract of forest 
country. Most of the hills in the neighbourhood are covered with 
the jungle, but this one is nearly bare, its summit being formed by 
one large rounded mass of compact rock, under which a softer 
stratum has in many places been washed out by the rains, forming 


1 Diogo de Couto (1608), Da Aria Dee. viig tiv, iii, cap. 10 (Ed. Lishos), tora. vii. 
Translated in Jour, Bom. B, R.A Soc., vol. i. yp. 34-41, 

43, H, Von Linschuten (1579), Discouree of Voyages, Book 1, oh. xliv, p. 80; 
Fryer (1673), New Account of East India and Persia, Let, ii. ch. ii, pp. 72, 735 
Gemelli Carori (1698), Vayage (Fr. ed. 1727), tom. fi. pp. 61-75; A. Da Perron, Zend 
Aveta, Prel, Dina. ceextiv., eeccxili., cocoxix.: Hunter in Archeologia, vol. vil. pp. 
299-802 ; S, Lethieallier, «6, pp. 898-896: H. Macuell, i, vol. vili. pp. 261-268; 
Salt, Trans. Bom. Lit, Soc. vol. i. pp. 46-82 : Frekine, ib., vol iii, p. 627; Wilson 
Journ. Rom. B. R. A. Soc., ¥01. ii. pt. ii. pp. 88-41; Stevenson, i, vol. iv. pp. 181~ 
Wert, ib., vol. vi. pp. 1-14, 116-120, 167-160; Bhau DAji, 
rd, Jour. A, S, Beng., vol. x. p. 94; Mutor. Het., pp. 10,115 
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natural caves; it ia in the stratum again below this that most of 
the excavations are situated.”' The rock in which the caves are 
is 8 voleanic breccia, which forms the whole of the hilly district 
of the island, culminating to the north of the caves in a point about. 
1,550 feet above the sea level. 

In ao Jarge a group there must be considerable differences in the 
ages of some of the oxcavations. These, however, may gencrally 
be at loast approximatively ascertained from the characters of the 
numerous inscriptions that exist upon them. Architectural features 
are necessarily indefinite where the great majority of the excava- 
tiona consist of a single small room, usually with a little verandah 
in front, supported by two plain square or octagonal shafts, and 
stone-beds in the cells. In the larger and more ornste caves thoy 
are, of course, as important here as elsewhere. Their style is cer- 
tainly primitive, and some of theve monks’ abodes may date from 
before the Christian ern. One small cave of this type (No. 81) in 
tho ravine, consisting of a very narrow porch, without pillars, a 
room with w stone bench along the walls, and a cell to the left, has 
an ingoription of Yajiia Sri Satakarni* of the Andrabbritya raco, 
whose dato ia still undetermined (axtr, page 265), and it is probable 
that numbers of others in the same plain style may range from the 
second to the fourth century. Others, however, are covered inside 
with sculpture of a Into Mahdydua type, and some have inscriptiona 
which must date as late as tho middle of the ninth century. 

The existence of so many inonastic dwellings in this locality is 
partly accounted for by the neighbourhood of so many thriving 
towns, Among the places mentioned as the residences of donors to 
them, occur the names of Surparaka, the Supara of Greek and the 
Subara of Arab writers, the ancient capital of the northern Konkan ; 
Kalyin, long a thriving port; Chemfila,* the Samylla of Greek 


1S, B. RB, A, S00. vol. vi. pp. 171, 172. 

4 Bins Plate XLLV. Nu. 1; stevenson, v. B. B. R.A. Soe., vole v. p. 28, anit 
No, 18 of Brett's copies; West's No. 44, J. B. B. R. | vi. p10, 

* It in mentioned as Chemuli in a grant of the Siléhdrus of 1095, 0, Mas'ddi 
(Maréjwl Zahab) says he visited Scymir in ap. 916, which wan ovo of the depen~ 
doncies of the Balbard, and the ruler of the port was called Janja; now we fad » 
Thadjhe, one of the SilbhAra princes, mentioned in copper-plate inscriptions found at 
‘Phaph and the neighbourhood (J. H. As Soc., vol. ix. p. 109; Amar, Res, vol ix 
p. 868; Ind, Ant, vol. ¥. pp. 276, 279) who mnust bave been alive wt thie vary ute, 
his granafamner neving Deen live in 877 av. under Amoghavarshe, the Rashtrukutu 
king (J.B. B. R.A. S, vol, xiii. pp. 11, 12.) 5 see alsa Jad, Aut, vol. vi. p. 72, 
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geographers, on the island of Trombay; and Vasya perhaps Vasdi 
or Bassein. Sri Stednaka or Thind itself, and Ghodabandar were 
also doubtless thriving towna. 


Onaitya Cavss. 


The cave first met in the wey up the hill, and the most important 
one in the whole series, is the great Chaitya cave, Plate LIII., 20 
often described. On the jamb of 
the entrance to the verandah of it 
is an inscription of Yajéis Sri Site- 
kerpi or Gautamiputrs IL, the 
same whose name we have just 
mentioned as found on No. 81; 
indeed, the insoription here baing 
much mutilated, it is only by help 
of the other that we can hope to 
make it out.’ It seems, however, 
to be integral, and it is conse- 
quently not improbable that the cave 
was excavated during his reign. 

Till, however, the dates of the 
reigns of the Andhrabbritya kinga 
are determined with more preci- 
sion than they are at present,” the 
exact date of their excavation must 
remain for future investigation. 
The fact is we meet here exactly 
No, 68, Capital of Biliar represvating Tree the same problem thet prevented 
‘Worship, from the Cbaitya Cave at Kauher. one being able to fix the 





2 But few of the inseriptiona in these eaves havo yet been satisfuctorily deciphered, 
Many of them are much abraded, and owing to the weatherworn uneven surfaoe of the 
rock it is difficult to take good impressions of them. Dr. Stevenson attempted to 
translate them from Lieut, Brett's copies (Jour. B. B.H. A. Soc, vol. v, pp. 1-84), 
but they were inaccurate, A better reries of copies were taken by E. W. West, Eaq. 
(J.B. BR. A, Sy vol. vic pp. 1-14), but some of them were lithographed on much too 
tnall a vcale, Bhagwanlél Indraji Pandit haa given a good transcript and translation 
of Mr. West's No, i9 from Cuve 86 (J. B. B. R. A, Soe. vol. xi. p. 407), contain the 
nume of Madariputra, one of the Andre kings; und slso versions of Nos. 15 and 42, 
ib, vol. xiii. p. 11. 
2 Mee liat of the Andhrubhritya kings, page 265, ante, 
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the Nasik caves within auy narrow limits. From the style of the 
architecture we are able to state with certainty that the Cave XII. 
at Nasik is contemporary, or nearly so, with the great Chaitya at 
Ka’rlé, and that the Nahapana Cave there (No. VIII.) is more 
modern than No. XII, but at no great intorval of time. The 
Gautamiputra Cave No. IIT. succecded to these after a considerable 
lapse of time, but which we are not at present in a position to 
measuro, while anything that Yajfia Sri may have done there 
must, of course, have been executed within a short interval of time 
after that. On the other hand, whatever ita date may be, it is 
certain that the plan of this Chaitya Cave (Plate LIIL.) is a literal 
copy of that at Karlé (Plate XI). bnt the architectural details show 
exactly the same difference in style as is found between Caves XII. 
and III. at Nasik. If, for instance, we compare the annoxed 
woodont 62, representing ono of the capitals in this cave, with those 


Mo 
a: geste re 
Boae 





No 68, Seren ta Grout of Obeitya Cave at Renberi, 
shown in Plate XII. we find the same degradation of style ss is 
exhibited in woodcuts No. 49 and No. 80, page 269 The soreen, 


" When T fiat saw these cares I was so struck with the vast inferiority of style in 
thin cave that 1 wad inclined to bellove that the interval between these two Chaityas 
was much grester then it now seme possible to make it, and in my folio volume of 
plates draw the pillars in each (Plate TX.) in order to explain why Idid so, On 
avchitectaral grounds } do not even now see any reason for donbting that the interval 
Vetweeu them may be at least four centuries, and though the rading of tho insoriptions 
sxeme mt present unfavuurabie to this view, nothing would surprise me less than that 
the opinion 1 have recantly advocated (Ind. and East. Arch, p. 129) should prove 
correet, and it turn out that this cave wae excatuied in the first yeara of the fifth 
century. F. 
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too, in froutof this cave (woodcut 63), though very much weather- 
worn and consequently difficult to draw, is of very nearly the same 
design that is in the Gautamiputra Cave at Nasik, and in ita com- 
plication ef discs and animal forms seems almost as modern aa 
what we find at Amravati, which there seems little reason for 
doubting belongs to the fourth or fifth century after Christ. 

This temple is 86} feet long by 39 feet 10 inches wide from wall to 
wall, and has thirty-four pillars round the nave and the d&goba, only 
6 on one side and eleven on the other having bases and capitals of 
the Karlé Chaitya-cave patterns, but not so well proportioned 
nor so spiritedly cnt, while fifteen pillars round the apse are plain 
octagonal shafts. The diigobs is a very plain ono, nearly 16 feot in 
diameter, but its capital is destroyed ; 80 also is all the woodwork 
of the arched roof. The sisle across the front is covered by a 
gallery under tho great arched window, and probably the central 
portion of the verandah in front was also covered, but in wood. At 
the ends of this verandah are two colossal figures of Buddha, about 
28 fect high, but these appear to be considerably later than the 
cave itself. The sculpture on the front screen wall is apparently 
copy of that in the same position at Karlé, but rather better 
exocuted, indeed, they are the best carved figures in these caves; the 
rock in this place happens to be peculiarly close grained, and the 
style of dress of the figures is that of the ago of the great Satakarnis, 
The earrings are heavy and some of them oblong, while the ankleta 
of the women are very heavy, and the turbans wrought with great 
care, ‘I'his style of dross never occurs in any of the later caves or 
frescoes. ‘They may, I think, with confidence be regarded as of the 
age of the cave. Not so with the images above them, among which 
are several of Buddha and two standing figures of the Bodhisattwa 
Avatokitéjwara, which all may belong tos later period. So also 
dvea the figure of Buddha in the front wall at the loft end of the 
verandah, under which is an inscription containing the name of 
Buddhaghosha, in letters of about the sixth century. 

‘The verandah has two pillars in front, and the sercen above them 
is carried up with five openings above. In the left side of the 
court are two rooms, one entered through the other, but evi- 
dently of later date than the cave. The outer one has 5 good deal 
of sculpture in it. On each side of the court is an attached pillar; 
on the top of that on the west side are four lions, as at Karlé; on 
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tho other are three fat squat figures similar to those on tho pillar 
in the court of the Jaina Cave, known as Indra Sabha, at Elura; 
these probably supported a wheel. In front of the verandah there 
has been a wooden porch. 

On the left of the conrt is a small circular cell containing a solid 
Dagoba, from its position almost certainly of more ancient date than 
this cave. On the right also, and pressing very closely upon it, is 
along cave, now open in front, and which contained three dagobas, 
one of them now broken off near the base. These algo are pro- 
bably older than the Chaitya cave, which seems to have been thrust 
in betweon theso two caves st a later date; but this long room has 
been go much altered at different times that it ia not easy to make 
out its original arrangements. On the rock surrounding the digobas 
are sculptures of Buddha, a litany, &c., but all thoso are probably 
of later date. 

South of tho last is another Chaitya cave, but quite unfinished and 
of a much lator style of architecture, the columns of the verandah 
having aquare bases and compressed cushion-shaped capitals of the 
type found in the Elephanta Cave. The interior can scarcoly be said 
to be begun. It is probably the latest excavation of any importanoo 
attempted in the hill, and may date about the ninth or tenth century 
after Christ. 


Danan Cave. 


To tho north-east of the great Chaitya cave, in a glon or gully 
formed by a torrent, is a cave bearing the uamo of the Mahirije or 
Darbér Cave (Plate LIV.), which is the largest of the class in the 
group, and, after the Uhaitya Cavos, cortainly the most interesting. 
[tis not a Vihira in the ordinary sense of the term, though it has 
some cells, but a Dharmasila or place of assembly, and is tho only 
cave now known to oxist that enables ux to realiso the arrangements 
of the great hall erected by Ajita Satru in front of tho Sattapanni 
Cave st Rajagriha, to accommodate the first convocation held im- 
mediately after the death of Buddha. According to the Mahawanso 
(page 12), “Having in all respects perfected this hall, he had in- 
valuable carpets spread there, corresponding to the number of 
priests (500), in order that being seated on the north aide the south 
might be faced; the inestimable pre-eminent throne of the high 
priost was plucod there. In the centre of tho hall, facing tho oast, 
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the exalted preaching pulpit, fit for the deity himsolf, was erected.” 

tis described nearly in the same words by Spence Hardy in his 
Eastern. Monachism, p. 175, and Bigandet in his Ife of Gaudama, 
p. 354, after even a fuller description, adda, “ The seat of the 
President was placed opposite, in the northern part.’ In the centre, 
but facing the aast, a seat resembling a pulpit was raised,” &e. If 
from this we turn to the plan of the cave, Plate LIV., it will be 
observed that the projecting shrine occupies precisely the position of 
the throne of the President in the above description. In the cave it 
is occupied by a figure of Buddha on a sifhisana, with Padmapini 
and another attendant or chauri-bearers. This, however, is exactly 
what might be expected more than 1,000 years after the first convo-~ 
cation was held, and when the worship of images of Buddha had taken 
the placo of the purer forms that originally prevailed. Jt is enay to 
understand that in the sixth contury, whon thin cave probably was 
excavated, the “ present deity" would be considered the sanctifying 
President of any assembly, and his human representative would 
take his seat in front of the image. In the lower part of the hail, 
where thoro aro no cells, is a plain space, admirably suited for the 
pulpit of the priest who read Bana to the assembly, The centro 
of the hull, 73 feet by 32, would, according to modern caloula- 
tion—5 square feet to each individual—accommodate from 450 to 
500 persons, but evidently waa intended for a much smaller con- 
gregation. Only two stone benches are provided, and they would 
hardly hold 100, but be this as it may, it sooms quite evident that 
this cave ia not a Vihara in the ordinary sense of the term, but a 
Dharmadgali or place of assembly like the Nagarjuni Cave, Barabar 
(p. 41). Bhima’s Ratha at Mabdvallipur (p. 118), and probably 
Cave XX. at Ajanta. The Maharwidi Cave at Elurd, to be de- 
scribed hereafter, is probably another of this class, and othera may 
be found when they are looked for. 


"Phere ia some confusion here between the north and roath wides of the bali, but not 
jn the leat afleeting the position of the Prusident relatively to the preacher. From 
what we know, ante, page 60, it seems, as niight be expected, the Mubdwaneo is correct, 
‘The entrunce to the hall would be from the north, and the President's throne would 
naturally face it, 

* Ie is curious that thie cave should retain a popular name, which is a translation of 
the original correct designation. 
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There are two inscriptions in this cave,' but neither seems to be 
integral, if any reliance can be placed on the architectural features, 
though the whole cave is so plain and unornamented that this 
testimony is not very distinct. The pillars of the verandah are 
plain octagons without base or capital, and may be of any age? In- 
ternally the pillars are square above and below, with incised circular 
mouldings, changing in the centre into a belt with 16 aides or flutes, 
and with plain bracket capitals. Their style is that of the Viswa- 
karma temple at Elurd, and even more distinctly that of the Chaéri 
in the Mokundra pass. A Gupta insoription has lately been found 
in this last, limiting its date to the fifth ooutury, which is probably 
that of the Viswakarma Cave, ro that this cave can hardly be much 
more modern. The age, however, of this cave is not so important 
as its use. It seems to me to throw a new light on the arrange- 
ments in many Buddhist Caves, whose appropriation has hitherto 
been difficult to underatand.* 

Directly opposite to it is a small cave * with two pillars and two 
half ones in the verandah, having an inscription of about the 9th or 
10th century on the frieze. Inside is a small hall with a rough cell 
at the back, containing only an image of Buddha on the back wall. 

The next, on the south side of the ravine, is also probably a com- 
paratively Inte cave. It has two massive square pillars in the 
verandah, with necks cut into sixteen flutes as in the Darbar cave 
and some of the Blura Buddhiat caves, it consequently is probably 
of the samo age. ‘Tho hall in «nail and has a room to the right of 
it, and in the large shrine at the back is a well cut dagoba. 


1 One (Woat's No. 15) is dated Saka 775 in tho time Kapardi, » Silahira foudatory 
of Amoghavarsha, the Réxhtrakuta or Halhark sovereign. Another (No. 42) in dated 
jn Saka 799 (A.p, 877) in the time of the same princes. 

+ A view of the exterior of this eave forms Plate X1J1, of my illustrations of the 
Rock-cut Temples, folio, 1845. ‘The dotted lines in the plan, Pate 11V., which is 
taken from a plan by Mr. Arthur A. West, show the position and sizo of w small rough 
cavo under the front of the lunge cave. In the same plate the excavations opposite and 
lower down the siream ato also shown. 

* Picturesque IUustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan, page v. 

4 Lem responsible for the indentification of this care ss a Dharmafét, and couse- 
quently for the shove description—J. F. 

8 No. 76 in Dr, Bhan DAji's numeration, which is an unfortunately awkward one, a0 
ayster hering boen followed, Lut sw the uuwbers are painted on the eaves, and have 
been used by Messrs. West and others, it docs mot seem desirable to change them tow 

22 
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The next’ consists of a small hall, lighted by the door and s mail 
latticed window, with abench running slong the left side and back 
anda cell on the right with a stone bed in it. The verandah has 
had a low screen wall connecting its two octagon pillars with the 
ends. Outside, on the left, is a large recess and over it two long 
inseriptions.* Close to this is another cave* with four benched 
chambers; possibly it originally consisted of three small caves, of 
which the dividing partitions have been destroyed; but till 1853 
the middle ono contained the ruins of four small digobas, built of 
unburnt bricks. These were excavated by Mr. E, W. West, and led 
to the discovery of a very large number of seal impressions in dried 
clay, many of them enclosed in clay receptacles, the upper halves of 
which were noatly moulded somewhat in the form of digobas, and 
with thom were found other pieces of moulded clay which probably 
formed chhatris* for the tops of them, making the resemblance 
complete, 

Close to the digobas two small stone pots were alao found con- 
taining ashes and five copper coins apparently of tho Babhmani 
dynasty, and if so, of the 14th or 15th century. Tho characters 
on the sea! impressions are of a much earlior ago, but: probably 
not before the 10th contury, and most of thom contain meroly 
tho Bauddha creed: “ Yé dharma hétu prabhava hetun teshin 
Tuthigato hyavadat-téshin che yo nirodha evam vidi Maha- 
Sramana.” 

The next cave’ on tho same side has a pretty large hall with a hench 
at each side, two slender square columns and pilasters in front of 
the antechamber, the inner walls of which aro sculptured with four 
tall standing images of Buddha. ‘The shrine is now empty, and 
whether it contained a structural sifihdsana or a ddgoba is difficult to 
Buy. 

Upon the opposite side of the gnlley is an immense excavation" so 
ruined by the decay of the rock aa to look much likoa natural cavern ; 
it haa had a very long bull, of which the entire front is gone, a square 
antechamber with two cells to the loft and threo to the right of it. 


1 No, 12. 4 No, 36 of West's cupics. No. 18. 

4 The supposed “ earrings” of brus, may liave boen metal chdatréa for others, only 
they were found ins ball of ushes, Jour. B. BR. R, A, Sor., vol. vi. Plate VILL, Fig. 
19, and p. 160. 

5 No. 14. ® No. 83, 
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Tho inner shrine is empty. In front has boon a brick diigoba rifled 
ong ago, and nt tho wort ond are soveral fragments of caves; the 
fronts and dividing walls of all are gone. 

Some way farther up is a vibéra’ with a Iurgo advanced porch 
supported by pillars of the Elephanta type in front and by square 
ones behind of the patiern occurring in Cave XV. at Ajanté. The 
hall-door is surrounded by mouldings, and on the back wall are the 
remains of painting, consisting of Buddhas. In tho shrine is an 
image, and emall ones are cut in the side walls, in which are also 
two cells. Tn a large recess to the right of the porch in a seated 
figure of Buddha, and on his left is Padmapani or Subasrabihu- 
lokeswara, with ton additional heads* piled up over his own (se 
Plate LY., fig. 2); and on the other side of the chamber is the 
litany with four compartments on each side. This is evidently « 
late cavo,* 

Altogether thero aro upwards of 30 excavations on both sides 
of this ravine,‘ and noarly opposite the Jast-mentioned is a broken 
dam,’ which has confined the water above, forming » lako. On the 
lull to the north, just above this, is a ruinod temple, and near it 
the remains of several stipas and dagobas. Just above the ravino. 
on the south sido, is a range of about ninetoen caver, the largest of 





1 No, 21, * Nutes om Ajantd, en p- 100. 

*'Phis represeutation of Putmapani with many beads 
iu a very favourite one with the moilern followers of the 
‘Maldydna nect in Nepal, and is found alvo smong the 
ruins of Nakon ‘Thom in Cambodia (Garnier, Atlas, 
p» viii) and probably olsowhere, 80 far as I know it 
in not found in Java, and one would hurdly expect to find 
it here ino cave which from its architecture enn hardly 
‘We later than the uighth or ninth century (80e Picturcsqaic 
Hlustrations of Rock cut Temptes, fol. , Plutw X1V.), 
‘but it in intoresting to be able to traco these strange 
aberrations even so far back aa that, in Indin, When 
their gods were reprevantad with 11 heads it is evident 
the Buddhist could no longer reproach the Hindus for 
their meny-headed and many-srmel divinities, and thet 
the simplicity and purity which sustained it in its early 
days ind lnog sines pawed away.—J. F. 

+ Those are numbered & to 23, 98, 97, 96, 95, 94, 93, 
and 78 to 87. 

© Baid to have been destroyed by the Puringuees. 

Those are awkwardly numbered from west to coat thus:—29-93, 34, 77, 744, 75, 
74, 73, 99, 44, 43, 42, 72, 71, 70, 69. In wix of theee there are inveriptious. 
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which is a fine vihdra cave, with cells in the side walls. It has four 
octagonal pillars in the verandsh connected by a low screon wall 
and seat, and the walls of the verandah, and sides and back of the 
hall, are covered with sculptured figures of Buddba in different 
attitudes and variously accompanied, but with so many fomale 
figures introduced as to show that it was the work of the Mahiyana 
school. There is reason, however, to suppose that the sculpture ia 
later than the excavation of the cave. 

Behind and above these is another range, in some parts double, 
three near the east end* being remarkable for the profusion of their 
sculptures, consisting chiefly of Buddhas with attendants, digobas, 
&o. But in one® is » fine sculptured litany (Plate LV., fig. 1), in 
which the central figure of Avalékitééwara has a tall female on each 
side, and beyond each are five compartments, those on the right 
representing danger from the elephant, lion, snake, fire,* and ship- 
wreck; those on the left from imprisonment (?) Garuda,’ Sitala 
or disease, sword, and some enemy not now recognisable from the 
abrasion of the atone. 

In another ix a similar litany roprosenting Buddha seated on tho 
Tadmagana, or lotus throne, eupported by two figures with snake 
hoods, and surrounded by attendants in the manner so usual in 
the Mahiyans sculptures of a later age in theso cavea (Plate LVI). 
There are moro figures in this one than are generally found on 
these compositions, but they are all very like one another in their 
general characteristica, 

Over the cistern and on the pilasters of the verandah are inscrip- 
tions which st first sight appear to be in a tabular form and in 
characters met with nowhere else; they are in Pehlavi. 

Lastly, from @ point near the west end of this last range, a series 
of nine excayations® trend to the south, but are no way re- 
markable. 

‘What strikes every visitor to theee Kanheri caves is the number 
of water cisterns, most of the caves being furnished with its own 
cistern at the side of the front court, and these being filled all the 


1 Thin inclades Nos. 85, 49, 48, 47, 48, 45, 56 to 68. 
+ Nos. 64, 68, and 67. 3No. 66. 
* Oddly enough represented os a flaine with » fuco in the middle of it. ; 
e supplicant for deliverunce in this case ies Naga figure, conf, Boyd's Négd- 
nanda, att. iv. 

© Now. 50, 91; 60, 61, 87, and 62 to 53. 
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year round with delicious pure water. In front of many of the 
eaves too there are holes in the floor of the court, and over their 
facades are mortices out in the rock as footings for posts, and holdings 
for wooden rafters to support a covering to shelter the front of 
the caves during the monsoon.' 

All over the Lill from one set of caves to another steps are cut on 
the surface of the rock, and these stairs in many cases have had 
handrails along the sides of thom. 

Passing the last-mentioned group and advancing southwards by 
an ancient path cut with steps wherever there is s descent, we reach 
the edge of the cliff and descend it by a ruined stair about 330 
yards south of the groat Chaitya cave. This lands in » long gollery 
extending over 200 yards south-south-east, and sheltered by the over- 
hanging rock above, The floor of this gallery is found to consist of the 
foundations of small brick dagobas buried in dust and débria, and 
probably sixteen to twenty in number, seven of which were opened 
out by Mr. Ed. W. West in 1853." Beyond these is the ruin of a 
large stono stipa, on which has been a good deal of sculpture, and 
which was explored end examined by Mr. West. In the rock 
behind it are throe small cells also containing decayod sculptures, 
with traces of plaster covered with painting. Beyond this the floor 
suddenly rises about 14 feot,-where are the remains of eleven small 
brick stipas; then another slight ascont lands on a level, on which 
aro thirty-three similar ruined stipas buried in débris, Overhead 
the rock has beon cut out in some places to make room for them, On 
the back wall are some dagobas in relief and three benched recesses. 
Tho brick stapas vary from 44 to 6 feotin diamoter at the base, but 
all ave destroyed down to near that level, and secm to have been all 
rifled, for in noue of those oxamined have any relics beon found. 

There were other large stiipas in front of the great Chaitya cave, 
but these were opened in 1839 by Dr. James Bird, who thus de- 
scribed his operations*:—“ The largest of the topes sclected for 
oxamination appeared to have been one time between 12 or 16 feet 
in height. It was much dilapidated, and was ponetrated from sbove 
to the base, which waa built of cut stone. After digging to the 





1 Jn some of the inseriptions mention is eaid to be made of donstiony to pay the 
oxpansa of theso teinporary erections. 

3, 8, BB, A, S, vol. vi pp. MG ff 

3 Jour, A. 8. Bengt Vol. X. pn 94 5 conf, Wird. Hist, Hea, p. 7, 
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Jovel of the ground and clearing away the materials, the workmen 
came to # circular stone, hollow in the centre, and covered at the 
top by a piece of gypsum. This contained two small copper urns, 
in one of which wore some ashes mixed with a ruby, a pearl, small 
pieces of gold, and a small gold box, containing a piece of cloth; in 
the other a silver box and some ashes were found. Two copper 
plates containing legible inscriptions, in the Jdt or cave character, 
accompanied tho urns, and these, as far as T have yet been able to 
decipher thom, inform us that the persons buried here wero of the 
Buddhist faith. Tho smaller of the copper plates bears an inscrip- 
tion in two lines, the last part of which contains the Buddhist 
creed.” 

Dr. Bird, like too many other dilottanti, kept these plates in his 
own possession, and they are now lost, all we have to indicate their 
contents being a corrupt copy of his own making, which Dr. Steven- 
son attempted to deciphor and translato,’ making out, orronoously 
as it now appears, that it was dated “in the reign of Kripa Karna 
in tho yoar 245,” and that it mentions “ the exalted Srimi Karna of 
the victorious Andhrabhritya family."’* 

On the cast side of the hill are many squared stones, foundations, 
tanks, &e., all betokening the existence at some period of a large 
colony of monks. 


Koxpiwre. 


Considorubly to the south of Kanhéri, near Kondiwté, and about a 
mile north of the village of Mardl, isa group of aixtcon smal] Bauddha 
cuvos, four on the west and twelve or fourteon on the east side of the 
summit of a hill" Among them is one Chaitya-cave of rather peculiar 
plan, resembling the Sudama cave at Barabar,* but with a dagoba 





1 J.B. B. R.A. Soe. vol. v. pp. 328. ; ulvo Bird, Histor. Res., pp. 7,64, and Plates 
XLVIL, XLVI. Nos. 28, 29. 

2 Tt hiss sinee beon ascertained that Dr. Stevenson's tranrlation cannot be relied apon, 
expecially an reganis the names quoted nbove, The date, however, ix quite certain, 
baing written in words as well as in Aguros, and if from the Saka ora, which thern 
evs no reason for doubting, were written in 324 A.D, 

2 They huvo been long known to Europeans, for Mr. Wales the artist in tho end of 
ast century communicated an inscription from them through Sir G, W. Malet to Lieut, 
Wilford (Aviat, Hes, vol, vi pp. 140, 141). The latter hail no idea of oven the alphu- 
bet of the inscription, as is chown Ly bis transliteration. 

« Ferguson, F. aad Ind. Archit, p. 108, For plan of this cave xoo mbove, p. 42, 
woodcut 6. 
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in the cireular domed chambor at the back. It is 17 feet 4 inchos 
wide by 9 feet 3 inches high, with side walls 29} to 30 feet 9 inches 
in length ; the wall in front of the digoba cell is only about 8 inches 
thick, and has a lattice window on each side the door, with an 
inscription over the one on the right. On the right wall ia alao 
group of Bnddhist sculpture of the usual description, the largost 
compartment containing Buddha on the Iotus-throne supported by 
Nagas and with chauri-bearers and Gandharvas. The next contains 
a standing figure of Buddha, similar to those on the fagades of the 
Chaitya-caves of Ajanta. Above ero sniall sented and squatting 
figuros, similar to those in the upper storey of Cave VI. at Ajanti. 
All this may be of much later date than the cave itself. 

Othor small caves havo been inserted, afterwards probably, 60 
olose on each side of this as to ondauger the walls of it. Passing a 
numbor of cells to the left or sonth of this, wo come to a regular 
vihira cave, with four pillars in front of the verandah, which has a 
room opening from its left ond. The large hal] has three doors and 
two windows, with # atone bench noarly surrounding it, On vach 
of the threo interior sidos is a chamber with two squnre pillars in 
front, the recesses in the two sido walls have oach three cells behind, 
thoso in the left-hand side much broken, Another cave to the south 
of this measures about 24 fect by 14, with numorous sockots in the 
side walls, and a pedestal against the back, over which is a digoba 
in bas-relief recessed in the wall, and with a number of sockets in a 
somicirclo over it. In the verandah are four square pillars and 
pilasters, with low bases, standing on a platform curved with rail 
pattern, and in the floor are four holes into water cisterns. 

Near the north end of this rango is another pretty lange vihira, 
It is ontered hy steps up to a platform in front af the verandah avor 
which the roof extends. The verandah has two pillars and pilastera 
in front, and three doors lead from it into the hall, the rouf of 
which is supported by four octagonal pillara disposed in a square : 
theso have low buses, and capitals somewhat of the type found in 
the first two large Buddhist caves at Elura. In each of the threo 
inner walls are three celle, three of them with bench beds. ‘The 
south ond of the verandah has been broken into one of the cells of the 
neighbouring eavo, which is perhaps the older of the two. 

‘The caves on the west side of the hiil are amall and hucéled 
together 
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Maeatuana. 


The caves at Magithina were also Buddhist, but small and so 
dilapidated ag not to merit much attention. They are excavated in 
the lower district of the island, and even in the hot scuson they 
stand in pools of water. In the back of the hall of the principal 
cave isa large figure of Buddha, squatted in the Jiydna Mudra, or 
attitude of abstraction, and above his shoulders are other amaller 
images in the same attitude. The other walls of this shrine or recess 
havo also been sculptured with numerous figures of Buddha on the 
lotus throne upheld by Négé figures, &c. Over the arched entrance 
to it is a fine toraya or ornamental frieze between two makara heads. 
‘This frioze is continued in compartments to the right and left along 
the side walls, and in one panel is a dégoba in bas-reliof with traces 
of two worshipping figures beside it, The pillars are of the style 
of Cave VIL. at Ajanta. 


* Strangely enough De, Wilson deveriben them as Bralimanica). 


CHAPTER Iv. 
THE CAVES OF BAGH. 


In the south of Malwa, about twenty-five miles south-west of Dhar, 
and thirty miles west of Mfndu, is the village of Bagh, threo miles to 
the south of which isa group of Viharas, now much ruined, from the 
rock in which they are out being stratified and having givon way 
in many places; indeed, ono, if not more, of tho caves have fallen 
in altogether. Some of them aroso entirely in possession of wild bees 
that it is difficult getting access to them, 

They were first described by Lieutenant Dangorfield in the Trans. 
actions of the Bombay Literary Society, 1818, and more in detail by 
Dr. E. Impey in the Journal of the Bombay Branch Asiatic Society,* 
in 1854, 

The first cave from the east is a large Vihdra, about 82 feet by 80, 
with twenty pillars in the square, or six in each face counting both 
the corner pillurs, and four additional pillars in the centre introduced 
to support the rock, which is too much stratified to sustain a bearing 
of any considerable length. The pillars have bases consisting of 
a plinth and two toruses; the four in the middle have round shatts 
with spiral ridges, and taper to the necks, changing through 16 and 
8-sided bands to square under the brackets. Of the others, two 
in front and back aro square to about a third of their height, then 
change through 8 to 12 sides end to circular with spiral ridges, 
then by bands of 24 and 12 sides to tho square; the reat have sections 
of 8, 16, and 8 sides only, between the lower square portion of the 
shaftarditshead. There are seventeen cells in the hall, four of thom 
in the back, The antechamber has two twelvo-sided pillars in front, 
The walls of thie room are adorned with sculpture; on each end is 9 
standing image of Buddha between two attendants, one of whom 
ecems to be Padmapani, but not of so late and fully-developed a 
type as wo find at Ajanta, Eluré, and Aurangabad. On the back 


2 Vol. ii. pp. 194-201, with threo Phutew, 
3 Vol. v. pp. 543-5735 see also vol. ili. pt it. 





p72, 73. 
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wall are two more tall standing figures in arched recesses, one 
Vadmapiini and the other probably some Bodhisattva, with o bottle 
or water-gourd in his hand. The faces and hair of somo of these 
figures are really well cut; but a Jogi, who has taken possession 
of the cave, is rapidly besmearing thom with soot from his fires. 

In tho shrine is a Chaitya or digoba, 14} foot high and 10 foot 
3 inches in diameter at the plinth of the octagonal-moulded hase, 
which is 4 feet high; it then becomes round for 3 feet 9 inchos, 
with a dinmeter of abont 7 feet, also moulded. This supports tho 
dome, about 43 foot high—being considerably more than a hemi- 
sphere. The box above is a mere short neck to the five overlapping 
slaba which crown it. This form of Chaitya we find again repeated 
in the third cave. 

Ta the back of a cell in the east side is an aperture which leads 
into another cell, and from that into an area, much choked up 
with fallen rock, but which is the corner of another Vihara, of 
which the whole roof hus fallen in.” 

No. II. seems to have beon left unfinished, and is much ruined. 
It has had four pillars in a front hall, of which two are gono. 
Behind this another hall has beon roughly blocked out with two 
rows of four pillars each across it. In the sides of tho front hall 
are apartmenta with two pillara in front, and inside what appears 
to be # amali shrine in the middle and two colls at each end. 

No. IIL. is known as “the painted cave,” from its having boon 
coverod with fresco painting, apparently quite as good aa any at 
Ajanta, but somewhat different in the subjects and arrangement, 
The roof has been in compartments as at Ajanta, and about 4 foot 
of the upper portion of the walls covered with intertwined vegetable 
patterns, while below wero figuroa and acones, Buddhist Jitakus, &c., 
now very much injured by the fall of much of the roof, sa well as 
from natives having scribbled their names over it, and from decay. 

The hall is a magnificent one, about 96 feot square, with twenty- 
cight pillars round it, having high square bases, but a band of soft 
carth just at the bottom has ruined many of them ; inside there is 
an uctagon of eight round pillars, within which again are four square 
built piers, The rock in which the cavo is cut is stratified, the diffe- 


+ In Captuin Dungerfield’s plan a sorivs of six calls are represented in liuo one behind 
wuother: dhe first two only oxist us shown, the others ure in the wuil of the cave which 
ix entered beyond the second. 
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No. G5. Gront Vihdra ot Hagh, (Fron a plan by Dr. Lmpey.)! 


ront Inyors varying from a light ochrey tint to a dirty dark groy, 
and apparently # portion of the roof inside the octagon had given 
way while tho work was being executed. The picrs wore thon intro- 
Aucod, and the damaged portion of tho roof was hown out, leaving 
the central aren higher than the rest of the cavo; the arehitravor 
forming the inner sides of this, aro carved with a donble row of 
Chaitya window ornamente. 

This hall has nino cella on oach sido and six in tho buck—twenty- 
four in all, while in the middle of the back wall is the shrine haying 
a Digole or Chailya precisely similur to that in No.1. The wholo 
hall is filled up half way to the roof with fallen rock. 

No. IV. ia cnterod from the same verandah as No. JIL, and isa 
plain room, 94 foet by 44, with two rows of eight pillars, euch ran- 
ning from left to right. Mr. Impey calls it “the shala or school- 
room,” but it evidently is a Dharmasilé like the Darbar cave at 
Kanheri ond not unlike it in dimensions, though the pillars are 
difforently arranged. From it a passage leads into the next enve. 
which with two or threo beyond aro much ruined, avd scarcely 
worth detailod description, 

Thosy two caves have » common verandah 220 feet in length, and 
which once had twenty pillara, but they have all fallon, Tho back 
wall of this was adorned with a series of vory beautiful frescoes, 
rivalling in excellence those at Ajanté. Processions on elephants 





+ Feom Fergmiaon’s £ and E. Archit, 160, 
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and horseback, mnsical entertainments, and the like, form the prin- 
cipal subjects, and the number of women considerably excesds that 
of the men,' 

There are no inscriptions to help us cither with bistorical names, 
or even the style of their characters, to the age of these caves. 
From the simplicity of their sculptures we may perhaps be justified 
in relegating them to about a.p, 450 to 500, and regarding the wall 
paintings as belonging to the sixth century. 


See my Notes on the Rock- Temples of Ajas(d, pp. 94 ft. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
THE BUDDHIST CAVES AT ELURA. 


The largest and moat varied group of Cave Temples in India are 
certainly thoso at Verflé, Hlord or Eluri,' about twolve miles east 
of Aurangabad, in the Nizam’s torritory, consisting aa they do, of 
some of the largest and finest examples of the works of all the threo 
sects—-Buddhists, Brahmans, and Jains, 

The caves are excavated in the face of a hill, or rather the scarp 
of a large plateau, and run nearly north and south for about a mile 
and a quarter, the soarp at each end of this interval throwing out a 
horn towards the west. It is where the scarp at the south end 
begins to turn to the west that the carliest caves—a group of 
Buddhiat ones—are situated; and in the north horn is the Indra 
Sabha or Jaina group, at the other extremity of the series, The 
Brahmanical group is situated between the two, and the uscent of 
the ghat passes up the south side of Kailfisa, the third, and over the 
roof of the Dag Avatira, the socond of thom. Sixteen caves lie to the 
south of Kailasa, fourteon being Buddhist,—and noarly as many to the 
north—Brahmanical and Jaina, but scattered over a greater distance. 

From thoir great extent and magnificence tho Ejura caves have 
attracted considerable attention,’ and wore described by Thevo- 


) The Brahmanica} name fur the modern sbrine at the village of Elur& is Gbrishned= 
wara, Archeol. Str. Rep. vol. ii. p. R2. It in one of the twelve encred tirthns, con- 
taining Gilgar of Sivn, the others being—Somnith in Kithiawar; Mubikila st 
Ufjain; Ovakéro on an island in the Narmada; Tryambuk near Nasik; Naganith in 
the Nisam’s territory, euat of Ahmadnagar ; Vaidyunith in the Dekhan; Bhinwsankar 
ut thy source of the Bhima, north-west of Poona; Kedaredwar in the Himilayas; Vik- 
windih ia Banaros ; Mallikirjuns, on Sritails moautain in tho Kernatic; 
in the extreme south on an inlaul opposite to Ceylon, 

3 The eatliost mention made of them seems tn be that of Masu'di, In B, de Muy- 
unqd's translation we rend :— Nous avons déerit Jes tomples de I'l 
idoles qui ont In forme do Godrak (sane doute pradjapati) est-a-dire du gorme qui 
parut dana "Indo & Porigine des temps; Je grande temple nommé Aladra [5 21 for 
igy¥) Alora}, of los Indieus no rendent en pilerinsge des régions les plus di 
neo, fe temple 2 une ville eutitre a titre de foundation picuse ot il est entoars de 
cellulea oit vivent les dévote qui as consuernnt & Ysdoration particulidre de cette idole," 
tom. iv. p. 95. I owe this reference to Mr. £. Rehatsek. Ferishtah also wfers to 
them. 
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not,’ Anquetil du Perron in 1758,* hy Sir Charles W. Malet? in 
1794, Colonel Sykos* visited them about 1820, and many others 
havo since then visited and described them.* 

In 1803 Thomas Daniell published 24 views of these caves in 
folio, accompanied by plans made under his direction by James 
Wales, which are by far the most splendid and accurate account 
of these caves, a8 a whole, which has yet been published. 


Beginning at the extreme south end of the series, where tho oldest 
are sitnated, wo find a group of Buddhist caves, apparently ranging 
from about .p, 350 to 550, and popularly known as the Dhéyawiré, 
or low caste's quarter. It is not clear whether this torm was applied 
out of contempt for the Buddhists hy the modern Hindus, or is 
a corruption of Thérawdri. or quarter of the Théras* or teachors, 
or, from their having in later times beon occupied by Phéys. 

The first cave is much filled up with earth. It ig, howover, of no 
great intercst, except as perhaps one of the oldest hore, and probably 
attached to the next. It was a Vihfra or monastery with eight cells 
inside for monks, four in the back and four in the south side. It is 
41 feet 6 inchea wide and 42 feot 3 inches deop. Tho front has al} 


1 Foyage wor Fader, pp. 221-223. 

8 Zend Avesta, ite. pred, pp. coxxxiv-cesliz, Ho eulls the place Houta ; I 
Gough's Comparative View, pp. 0% 

3 Aviat, Rot. vol. v.pp. 382-424, with nine plutos, anid plan of Kailas, bat excoedingly 
i cUPUle, 

Trans, Bomb, Lit. Soc, vol. sii. pp. 265-823. with thirteen Plates, and two shocts 
of inveriptions, ‘The drawings arr by no means correct, bat they are much better thin 
Malet’s, 

5 Cupt, J, B, Seeley visited them iv 1810, and wrote an octavo volume of 560 pager, 
ontitled The Wonders of Elora, &c. (published in 1824), giving « Jong inflated acpount 
of there temples, and of his own adventures, &c. The frontispiece, plan of Kxilds, 
and two other plates, uro evidently copied from thoee in Malet’s paper without ackuow- 
Yedgmont, and signed “J.B. 8, delt.” For othor notices sce Bird's Historical He- 
scurches, pp. 18-80; Trans, R. As. Soe., vol, it. pp. 326, 328,487 ; Sykes, Jour, R. Aa, 
‘Sueg vol. ¥. pp. 81-90; Fergusson, i8,, vol, viil. pp. 78-83, or Rach-out Temples, pp. 
4-64; and Ind, and East, Arch., pp. 127,163, 262, 934-837, 445; Buckley, . . . 
Calertes Heo vol, xxi. p. 457; Wilson, i, vol, xiii; J.B. B, RoA. Soe, vol. iil, 
pt. ti, pp, 60-84; Muir, Notes ofa Trip, &e., pp. 68-68; The Hock Temples of Elurd 
or Verut, by J. Burgess (Bombay, 1877). 

6 ‘There was a Buddhist scliool called Thorawadix, couf. Oldenberg’s Vixayapitakom, 
Int. pall. 
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fallen, except one pillar near the south end. Outwside, in the south 
ond of what may have been a verandah, ig another cell or room, 

The second is a large and interesting cave, and was, doubtless, a 
chapol or hall for worship. It is approached by a flight of steps 
leading to the top of a stylobate, the front of which has been 
carved in compurtinenta with fat gaya or dwarf figures, often in 
grotesque attitudes. On this, four pillars, with pilasters at the 
ends, once supported the roof of the verandah, but this is now 
cntirely gone (xer plan, Plate LVII., fig. 2). 

At the north end of the verandal is a fat squatting figure with 
a high and elaborate headdress or mukufa, a jewelled cord over 
hiw breast, and a bouquet of flowers in bis right hand, attonded by 
a chauri-bearor with his fly-flap. Right and left are small figures 
of Buddha sitting. with attendant chauri-boarers, On tho south 
‘was probably a similar fomale figure, but only tho attondant is left, 
ond a gedharne or cherub holding a garlund over her hoad. ‘hese 
figures are ofton wet with, and may be conventionnl representations 
of tho prince who exocuted the cave, and his wife, or possibly 
Suddhodana and MayaAdévi, or (as in tho Ajanth paintings) of Sakra 
or Indra,—a favonrite divinity with the Buddhists and Jains, and 
ropresonted as almost a servant or attendant on Buddha,—with his 
wife Sachi or Amba. 

Two tall guardians or dwdrpilas stand by the door with lofty 
fiead-drosses and aureoles, gandharcas or cherubs over tneir 
shouldors, and a femalo figure with an auroole or aimbus behind 
hor head, standing between the ddrpdla and the door, 

Tho front wall is pierced by a door avd two windows, and much 
of tho remaining wall, together with the jambs of the windows, 
is coverod with sculptures of Buddha. The cave is peculiar in 
having lateral galleries along cach side, and, exclusive of theso, 
monsutes nearly 48 foet, square. The roof is supported by twelve 
massive columns arranged in a square, with elegant cushion capitals 
and high square bases, of the type found at Blophanta, standing on 
a platform raised about 18 inchos abovo the front and sido aisles, 
which are about 17 fect high Except the four in the back row, 
thoy have little dwarf figures on the uppor corners of the squaro 
portions of the shafts; above these they aro circular and fluted, 
while the spaces between the dwarf figures and a helt below them 
are yovered with rich and varied arabexques (see Plate LVILL.. fig. 1). 

¥ 1a. AS 
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Tho side gulleries have each four pillars in front, of a different 
design, while the frouts of the galleries are carved with florid work 
aud musicians, In the five compartiente of the back of each gullery 
are ax many Buddhas seated in the same attitude as the colossal one 
in the shrine, and with his usual chauri-bearera, the one ou his 
right hand usually holding also a lotua-bud. These side galleries 
were perhaps an afterthought, for in that on the north side some of 
the Bgures are quite unfinished. 

The dwdrpdlur of the shrino are large figures, 13 to 14 feet high: 
that on the left or north side is Padmapani, very plainly dressed, 
with his robe fastoned round the waist by a string; his headdress 
is the jafé of plaited hair worn by ascetios; he bas a small image 
of Amitébha Buddha as a crest on the front of it, and holda a tdid 
or rosary in his right hand, and a lotus-stalk in his left. 'Tho 
other (on the south side) porhaps Indra,—as is almost always tho 
cuso - has a very richly jowelled headdress, with o small dagoba on 
tho front of it, bracelets, armleis, a thick jowolled Brahmanical 
cord or janvi, and a small bouquet of flowers in hie right hand. 
Both are attended by two pairs of flying gandharvas above, while 
about midway up the wall are others with curly wigs, bearing 
garlands, Between oach diwérpdia and the duor is a femalo 
worshipper with a flower in her right hand. 

‘The shrine contains a colossal Buddha seated on a throne borne 
up at tho cornors by lions. His feet rost on a nearly circular 
plinth; bis hands are in the dharmachakra mudlrd, and through tho 
palm of tho left hand passos the corner of his robe, This attitude, 
as well as a fow uthers, are repeated scores of times, and is that of 
the Teachor enumerating, like Socrates, the points of his argument 
or lecture on his fingers. His hond, always represented as coverod 
with amall knobs as of short-cut curly or woolly hair, and with a 
pio of thom on the top, is surronnded by the usual minus. On 
cach side of it are gandharras, At each end of hia throno stand his 
attendant chauri-boarers, who are just the duplicates of the wardera 
outside, And on each side wall is a colossal standing figure of a 
Buddha, His right hand hangs down, and has tho palm turned 
out; the left is bent upwards, and holds a part of his robe. In 
the corners next 1o these are four worshipping figures, one above 
the other. This cell is dark, but one of the least damaged of the sort 
here. The nose of Buddha has been broken off, probably within the 
last few yeurs. 
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On onch side of tho shrine is a double cell in linc with the side 
aisles. In the outer of these, and all over the front wall, are many 
figures of Buddha in different attitudos, with his attendanta—tho 
largest figuro, however, being of » female on tho front wall, right 
opposite to the north didrpdlu of tho shrine, and with similar 
head-dress, lotus, &., attended by two smaller fomales with lotus 
flowers. It is difficult to say who this may represent. It may be 
Maya, the mother of Buddha, or his wife Yasodhard, or probably 
Tird—a female counterpart of AvalokiteSwara or Padmapani,—all 
of whose symbols sho possesses. In other places, too, we find 
Padmapani attended by a female, and frequently by two. 

The horso-shov-shaped arch, representing the window of a Chaitya 
cave, tho Buddbist-rail pattern, and tho dagoba in bas-relief, which 
aro almost the sole ornaments in the carly Buddhist caves at Bhaja, 
Bedai, Kondiiné, and Nasik, have in this, and in the other cavos 
horo, almost entirely disappeared ; we find only two small digobss 
in relief over un image of Buddha in the cell on the sonth of the 
shrine, and a third on the end of the south gallery. This and tho 
profusion of imagery would seem to indicate a lato date for the cave. 
Morvover, though evidently intended, liko tho Chaitya caves, sololy 
ay a place for worship, it has not the arched roof so general in such. 
caves. It is very difficult to fix an age for it, but it may have beon 
begun in the fifth or sixth century, while the carving may have 
‘been continued down to the seventh. 

Proceeding northwards; between tho lust cave and the third ia a 
water ciatern, now fillod up with earth, 

The third cave, somewhat lower down in the rock, is a Vihira or 
monastory, and bolongs to about the samo age as tho second; it ia 
probably the older of tho two, but, like it, never seems to have boen 
perfectly completed. Tho south half of the front wall is now en- 
tirely gone, as ia also the verandah befuro it. 1¢ measures nearly 
46 feot square and about 11 high, tho roof being exported by 
twelve square columns with drooping eara falling over circular 
neoks,— a sort of Indian Ionic. Throo of them on each side are 
only blocked out, with octagonal necks. The cella for the monks 
have been twelve,—five on each side and two in the back,—but the 
front one on the south side is now broken away, Between the two 
colls in the back is the shrine,—smaller than in the last cave, and the 
figures more abraded, but otherwise almost exactly the same; the 
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uppermost of the four supplicante in the corners, however, has no 
attendants. See plan, Plate LVIL., fig. 3. 

On the north wall of the cave are two amail sculptures (ono of 
thom just begun) of Buddha and attendant chauri-bearers. 

"Phere is a window in the front wall, north of the door, which has 
been divided Ly two colonnetter, both broken. It is bordered out- 
side by « neat florid pattern. In the north end of the verandah is a 
chapel containing a Buddha with his legs crossed in front, and, as 
usual in most of the caves, with hie hands in the teaching smudrd. 
He is sented on a lotns, the stalk of which is enpported by small 
figures having snake or sdga-hoods over their heada,~ the males 
usually with three, five, or seven hooda, and the females with ono 
or three, Thia sort of seat is known ag a padimdenna, or lotus- 
throne, Buddha is attended, a8 usual, with two chauri-bearera, the 
one on his left having a jafd or headdress of plaited hair, with 
long locks hanging over the front of his shoulders, and a lotus 
in his left hand. Above their heads are yondharvas, or Indian 
cherubs. 

On the right of this apartment is a much damaged copy of tho 
pictorial litany described in No. VII. of the AurangAbad caves, but 
‘on a much smaller scale. 

The next four or five caves aro somewhat difficult to arrange 
satisfuctorily ; indeed, they are so damaged that it ia not easy to 
say how many of the apartments were separate caycr, or how many 
belonged to one. Weshail, however. take firat the lower floor of the 
noxt as No.4, Plate LVIE. It is auch ruined, the whole of tho outer 
half of it having disappeared. It measured 35 foot wide hy 89 deep 
up to two pillars and pilasters with capitals having drooping florid 
cars, the shafts square below, and the necks having 32 flat fluter. 
Behind these is a cross aisle, and at the left or north end of it iso 
prominont figure of LokeSwara seated like Buddha, with high jad 
headdress, a small image of Buddha as a crest on the front of it, 
and his locka hanging down upon his shouldors, a door-skin over 
his left shoulder, a maid or rosary in his right hand, and clawping a 
lotus to his left thigh. He is attended by two femalex, one on his 
right houd with 8 rosary, the other holding a flower bud. Above 
the first ig a standing Buddha, and over tho latter another seated 
cross-legged on a lotus, with his right hand raised and the Jett 
down. 
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Tn the wall are doors to two culls and the shrine, Tho swdrpdlus 
are carved with elaborate headdresses, and 8 dwarf stands betwoen 
each and the door. In the shrine Buddha is seated in the ueuul 
teaching attitude with a nimbus behind his head, and tho foliage of 
the sacrod Bo or Bodhi-tree rising from bebind it, Tho ehauri- 
bearers in (hia caso stand bebind the throne, and are only in bua-relief. 
The tall attendant on his left in richly dressed, and wears a jewelled 
cord like the Brahmanical jdivi across his breast; the other is 
destroyed. 

Jn a cell on the south side of this cave is some sculpture. The 
west side is broken away, and blocked up by a mass of rock that hay 
slipped down from ubove. The figures are principally Buddha with 
attendants, and a female with a rosary, &.; but to tho west of the 
door is a Padmapani, and half of what bas been already described in 
tho last cave as @ sort of litany, ouly that here thero aro two suppli- 
cants in cach casy, and that a smaller flying figure of Palmapini is 
represonted before cach group. 


‘The Maharwida cavo.'—Ascending a few stops we cntor the fifth 
excavation, a very lurgo Vibira cave, abont 117 feot deep by 58} 
wide, exclusive of two large side Plate LIX, Tho roof is 
supported by twonty-four pillars with per shafts, and capituls of 
the type found wt Elephanta, and in the svcond cave here, having 
a thick torus or comprogsod cushion as the chiof feature of tho 
espital. They arearranged in two rows extending from front 
to back, and the space botween is divided into three passages by 
two low stone bonchos, similar to those found in the Durbar cavo 
at Kanheri (Plate LIV.). Their presence here at once suggests that 
this cave may have been used for tho same purposes. That in fact 
it was tho Dharmasalé, of the gronp, though, it must be confessed, 
it is not so easy to demonstrate its appropriatencss for that pur- 
pose, ag in the case of the Kanheri cave, nor to reconcile ita dispo- 
sition with the descriptions of Buddhist authors. Ita arrangements 
generally do not seem well adapted to a hall of assembly, but 
jt must be recollected that it is a very late cave of the sixth, 


1 Thore is some confusion bout the name of this enve. In 1808 it wax called the 
Dherwara by Daniell, and has sineo geuorally borne thut name, Mr. Burgess, however, 
jaquite certain thet that appellation belongs to the caves repremnted on Plate LVI, 
und that this eave was properly called by nstives.on the wpot * Mabarwara.”—J. KF, 
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possibly of the seventh, century, and we ought not to be surprised 
at any vagary tho Buddhist architects indulged in at that period. 
It has been suggested that it was a refectory, but solid tables that 
you cannot get your Jegs undor, nor got close to while squatting, are 
not a likely arrangement, nor one adapted to the simple fare of 
ascetic monks; besides these tables are very much in excess of the 
accommodation required for the 20 monks this cave might accomma- 
date. Till therefore some better explanation of its peculiarities is 
brought forward, we are probably justified in assuming that it was 
the chapter house, or hall of assembly, of this group of Buddhist 
caves, 

At the ontrance of the left aislo is a chape! which contained a 
sitting figure of Buddha, now quite destroyed. In the sbrino at the 
back is a large seuted Buddha with attendants, and on each side the 
door, in arched recesses, as at a Bagh, are attendants separately ; 
Padmapini, on the north side, attended by two small femalo figures 
with headdreascs resembling royal crowns. The other figure is 
moro richly bejewellod and similarly attended, while ubove gend- 
harvas or cherubs on clouds bring garlands aud presents to them, 


Connected with this cave on the south side is another shrine, 
over tho Cave No. 4, Wate LVI, but the rock having fallen 
awuy it is inaccessible without a ladder. This shrine containod 
the usual image of Buddha and attendants: also a fomalo figuro 
holding a lotas-stalk, with hor attendants, Round it was a passago 
or pradakshiza for circumambulation, as in Hindu temples, From 
this passage and the vestibule in front scveral cells were entered, 
The half of the shrino, however, has slid down, and now blocky up 
the wet side of the front cell of the Cave No. 4 just below it, 

Northwards from this we enter a hal! with a stair landing in it 
from the cave below. This hall, of which the west side is entirely 
gone, is 26 feet from north to south, and 28} from east to west. 
On the east side it has threo cells,'and on the north has heen 
separated from a still larger and very lofty hail by two pillars and 
their corresponding pilasters, of which only one pillar und pilaster 
remain. The contral hall was 264 feet wide and about 43 feet in 
length, exclusive of the antechamber at ita east end, cut off from it 
by two pillars and their pilasters, as was also another hall on the 
north, 27 feet hy 29, simitar to that on the south, with three cells in 
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the back, and ak many in the east end, all with very high steps 
(se Plate LX., fig VI.). 

The antechamber in the front of the shrine is filled with sculpture. 
On the north end is  fomale dressed exactly in the garb of Padmnr- 
pani, On the south ond is a similar female figure, supposed to 
ropresent Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, with a peacock at her 
left hand ; below it a pandit reading. Neither of those are seen in 
the Plate No. LX1., which represents this facade. In it on the eft, 
or north side, of the cell door is Padmapiini with his usual attributes, 
and two gandharnas above, and a male and female attendant below. 
16 is not 40 clear who the corresponding figure of a dwarpala on 
the right may represent, probably Manjusri. Both are tall, carefully 
executed in all their details, and the figures by which they are 
accompanied, and the foliage abovo their heads, are of very conside- 
rable elogance, The framo work of the door of the cel] is simplor 
than is generally found at that ago, and in better taste than in most 
examples of its class. 

In the shrine is a large image of Buddha seated, with the usual 
attendants. On the side walla are three rows containing, ench, three 
Buddhas with their feet turned up, while below them on each side 
are worshippers and others, 

‘On the north side of the front hal), passage, divided from a balcony 
or xmall cave by two pillars, is the only way of access now left to a 
Blrine which we may call the ninth cave. This has a well-carved 
fagule, ax seen from the south, which it facoa. It consists of a small 
outer balcony and an inner covered portico, separated by two pillara, 
snare below, octagonal above, and with drooping-eared capitalr. 
On the back wall are two deep pilasters or attached columa, with 
the compressed cushion capitals of the Klephanta cave style. Thexo 
divide the wall into three compartments: in the centro one is a 
soated Buddha with four gewdiareas ubove; in the left one 
Pudniapéni with two female ationdants and two fat gandharoun 
above; in the east one is Buddha’s othcr usual attendant, whether 
Indra, Manjusri, or Vajrapani, with two fomalos, &c. 

Returning now through No. VI. to tho stair, we doscend into 
the seventh, a large plain Vihdra, 51} feet wide by 433 deop, the root 
supported by only four aquare columns, It has five cells in the 
back, and three on cach side, but is no ways interesting, and appeors 
never to havo been finished. 
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The eighth may be entered from the last by a roughly-cut 
passage, or perhaps unfinished cell, in ita north wall, and may 
be described as consisting of two rooms and the shrine, with ite 
cireamambulatory passage. The inner hall is 28 foot by 25, with 
three cells on the north side, and is cut off by two pillara and 
pilasters at each end, on the east from the shrine, with its sur- 
rounding pradakshiva, and on tho west from the outer apartment. 

The shrino has the usuul dindrpdlcs and their attendants at the 
door; and inside is the seated Buddha with bis attendants, but in 
this cage Padmapini bas four arms, holding tho chdwri and the lotus 
in his left hands, and over his shoulder hangs a deer-skin, At hia 
feet are small figures of devotees, and behind them is » tall female 
figure with a flower in her left hand, and a yandharva over her head. 
‘The other tall male attendant has a similar companion on his left, 
with a lotus Hower and a rosary in her hands. 

On the wall, at the sonth entrance to the pradatyhiva, ia a acalp- 
ture of Saraswati, somewhat similar to the one in the cave above, 
Opposite is a cell, and in the pussuge two more, while behind the 
shrine is a lung, raised recess with two square pillars in front. 

The outer room is 28 feet by 17, with a slightly raised plutfonn 
filling the west end of it. On the north side in a chapel on a rained 
floor with two slender colnmns in front, on the buck wall of which is 
asoated Buddha, with attendants dressed nearly alike, with Brah- 
manioal cords, necklaces, and armlets, but no cheurix, the one on 
Buddha’s left, holding in bis hand a three-pronged object, which is 
half of what we shall find as his frequent cognizance in other caves, — 
the vajré or thunderbolt, whence he may be styled Vajrapani. On 
tho west wall is Padsmapini with the female figure that we find so 
frequently associated with hin. 

Coming out of this by the large opening on the south sido, juat 
under the ninth cave, we find on the face of the rock to the wost, but 
partly broken away, a sculptured group of a fat male und female, 
the latter with a child on her knees, and attendant, which we find in 
other caves,' und have supposed to represent the paronts of Buddha, 
und hionself us an infant, in fact, a Buddhist Holy Family. 

hero is now a break in the continuity of the caves, and we have 
to go some way northwards to the next aud probably most modern 
group of all the Buddhist caves. 








"an Cave LV, at Ainyt and Cuve V1. at Aurangabad for exunple, 
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Viswaxarma Cave. 


The next cave is locally known as tho Sutdr ka jhopri or Vis- 
wakarma, and ig much frequented by carpenters who como to 
worship the image of Buddha as Viswakarma, the patron of their 
craft. It is the only Chaitya cave here, the cathedral temple of 
the Buddhist caves. Aad, though not so magnificent in its propor- 
tions, or severe in its decoration, ay the great cave at Kirlé, it is 
still a splendid work, with a large open court in front surrounded by 
a corridor, and a frieze above its pillars carved with representations 
of the chase, &c, The inner temple, consisting of a central navo 
and sido aisles, measures 85 fect 10 inches by 43, and 34 fevt high. 
(Ser plan, Plate LXIL) ‘The nave ia separated from tho aisles by 
28 octagonal pillars, 14 feet high, with plain bracket capitals, 
while two more square ones, just inside the entrance, support tho 
gallery above, and cut off the front aisle. The remote end of the 
nave is nearly filled by a bigh dagoba, 154 foot in diameter, and 
neurly 27 feet high, which, wilike older examples, has a large fron- 
tispicce, nearly 17 feet high, attached to it—as on that in the Caves 
Nos. XIX. and XXVI. at Ajanti—on which is a colossal souted 
figure of Buddha, 11 feet high, with his feet down, and his usuul 
attendants, while on the arch over his head is carved his Bodhi- 
‘row, with yndharous on each sido. 

The arched roof ia carved in imitation of wooden ribs, each riaing 
from behind a little Ndyo bust, aliernately malo and female, and 
joining a ridge picce above. ‘The triforium or deep friezo above the 
pillars is clivided into two belts, the lower and narrower carver with 
crowds of fat little gambolling figures (yayax) in all attitudes. The 
upper is much deeper. and is divided over each pillar so as to form 
compartments, each usually containing a acated Buddha with two 
attendants and two standing Buddhas or Bodhisattvas. The inner 
side of the gallery over the entrance is also divided into three com- 
partments filled with figures. 

At tho ends of the front corridor, outside, are two cells und two 
chapels with the usual Buddhist figures repeated. From the west 
end of the north corridor a stair ascends to the gallery above, which 
consista of an outer one over the corridor, and an inner one over the 
front aisle, separated hy the two pillars that Aivide the lower por- 
tion of the great window into three lights. ‘I'he pillars of these 
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No. 66. Fugade of the Vitwukarma Cave at Blues? 


corridors are generally of groat clegance, having tall square bases 
changing into octagons, aud then to 16 und even more sides, and 
under the capitals returning to the square hy the “vaso and falling 
lenf pattern” (se Plate LXILL). ‘he most remarkable feature, 
however, of the facade of this cave ir that instoud of tho great, horse 
shoe window, which is characteristic of the Chaitys caves, from the 
carlivst at. Bhaja to the latest. ut Ajanta, we here find if ent up into 
three divisions, like a modern Venetian window, with an Attic window 
over the centre opening. Then for the first. time we hegin to lose all 
trace of the woutlen forms with which we have so long been familiar, 


2 From Fergusson’ 2. § E. Archit. p. 128, 
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and find at laat Buddhist. architecture assuming lithic forme, from 
which all trace of their origin would soon disappear, but as this cave 
is the last of its class that is known to exist, we are unable to aay 
what the next change would be, but we may safely predict that it 
would be even more appropriate to atone architecture than even this 
fagade. 

From the outer area, four small chapels are entered, each contain- 
ing sculptures of Buddhist mythology, and where the very elaborate 
headdresses of the females of thut poriod may be studied. Over 
the chapel to the right of the window is a remarkable group of 
fat little figures (yava), similar to those in the Ramedwara Brah- 
manical cave near by; and the projecting frieze that crowns the 
fagade ia olaborately senlptured with pairs of figures in compart- 
month, 

High up on cach side aro two smal) chapels, difficult of accesa, 
and not specially interesting. 

From the developed state of the mythological sculptures on the 
baloony and digobs, the ornute headdresses of the figures, and the 
very marked departure in architectural style in this from the other 
Chaitya caves, we can hardly assign it a date carlier than first 
half of the seventh century 4.p, Much later we can hardly venture 
to place it, bocause after that period we have little ovidenco that 
works of tho kind were executed by Buddhists. 


Tue Do Than, 


A little further north is the cavo known as Lo Thal, hecanre 
it-haa for long been rogarded as consisting only uf two storeys, 
{mn 1876 the excavation of the earth from what was then tho 
lower floor revealod the landing of a stair from a cave below. 
This was partially excavated in 1877, and laid open a verandah, 
102 feet: in length by 9 feet wide, with two cells and a shrine behind, 
in which is Buddha with Padmapini and Vajrapani or Indra as hia 
attendants, the latter with the rajra or thunderbolt in his right hand. 

‘Tho stair leads into a similar verandah above, with eight aquare 
pillars in front, the back wall pierced with five doors. The first, ut 
the stair landing, is only the commencement of a cell. The second, 
to the south, loucls into a shrine with a colossal Buddha, his right 
band on his knee, and the Jeft in hia lap. In front of the throne, 
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rising from the floor, is a small female figure helding up a water- 
jar. and to the right another sitting on a prostrate figure. Buddha’s 
left-hand attendant has a flower stalk by his left side, and over tho 
bud is a rajra or thunderbolt—a short object with throe prongs on 
either end. On the same (or right) wall are three other tall stand- 
ing mules, The one next Vajrapani has a similar flower-stalk sup- 
porting an oblong object which strongly resembles a native book 
tied up with a string; this may perhaps be Manjuéri, ‘ho noxt 
holds a Jotus-bud, and the lasta pennon. On the return of tho wall 
ina tall femule figure with a flower. On the north side are also 
three figures, une of which holds a very long sword; and on the 
return of thy wull on this side a fat male figure, adorned with garlands 
and necklaces, with a round objoct like 8 cocoanut in his right, 
and perhaps u money-bag in his left hund—pussibly meant to ropre- 
sent the excavator. Abovo there figures on either side are sever 
figures of Buddhas, the foliage of the peculiar Bodhi-tree of each 
extending over his head like an umbrella. The central door leads 
into a small hall with two sqnare pillars, and partially lighted by 
two small windows. Behind it is a shrine with a Buddha on a 
dijihdsana, or throne supported by lions, his feet crossod in front of 
hini, his right hand hanging over his knee —in the Blumixparée or 
Vajrdsaue mudvd. Vajrupini here holds up his cajra in his right 
hand. 

The fourth door has a carved architrave, and leads into a shrine 
very similar to tho corresponding one on tho other side the central 
area. Buddha, as usnal, with his attendants Padmapani, bujewelled 
and wearing @ thick cord or necklaco, and Vajrapini with three tall 
figures on oither side, the one next to Vajrapani having a book on 
the top of the flower-bud he holds, the strings by which it is held 
together being distinctly visible. ‘Thore are seven squatting Buddhas 
ubuve, with the foliage extending over their heads; and on the 
ingide of the front wall, on the north, a fat male figure with gar- 
lands and necklaces, a round object.—perhups a cocoanut—in his 
right hand, and in his left what appeara to bo a purse from which 
coins are dropping out; on the south side stands a femate with a 
flower in hor left hand: these again possibly represent the patron 
and patroness of the cave. The last door leads into a cell. 

At the uorth cnd of the verandab the stair aseends to the upper 
storey. Tt reyuires little description: it wan intended to have three 
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shrines as below ; the south one, however, haa not been commenced ; 
the north one contains » squat, and the central a sitting Buddbs 
with two attondants only. On the walls are many amall Buddhas, a 
Padmapéni with four arms, females with lotus-buds, &c. 

There are sevorul cells im the court; but, as it has not beon 
cleaned out, and is deep in silt, only one of them is accessible, con- 
taining a headless image of Buddha, a seated LokeSvara, and other 
soulptures, 


“Tne Tin Tat, 


‘The court of this fine cave has been thoroughly cleancd of tho 
silt that filled it, and thus (thanks t tho Nizam’s Government) 
its ample aroa and great depth ia now shown off to advantage. 
Tho labour in originally excavating such a court atone out of tho’ 
solid rock must have been enormous. (Sve plan, Plate LXTV.) 

Like the last, it is of three storeys, the first entered by a few stops 
ascending from the court. Tt has eight square columns with bases, 
and plain bracketa in the front. the upper portion of ihe central 
pair being covered with yory pretty florid ornamentation. Behind 
the front row are other two lines of eight pillars each, and in tho area 
that recedes back in the centro are six more columns, making thirty 
in ull. 

Tn » large compartment on the back wall, to the left of the 
approach to the shrino, is a sculpture in nine squares: in the centre 
Buddha with chawri-boarers; to his right and left Padmapéni and 
Vajrapini; and. sbovo and below, the six figures found in the 
abrines of the Do Thal, with hook, sword, flag, buda and flowers. 
This sculpture is ropeated over nnd over again in different parts of 
this cave. In the corresponding position on the south side has been 
a sentod Buddha, now quite destroyed. In three cells in the north 
nide are stone conches for the monks, In central recessea right 
und left of the veatibule to the shrine are Buddhas squatting on 
riviluisanas, the left attendants huving different flowera in each case, 

On cach side the shrine door is a fat, seated guardian, with 
fluwor-stalks, that on the south side having the book laid over a 
bud, 

The shrine contains an enormous squat Buddha, over 1} feet fram 
the seat to the crown of the head. High up on cach side wall are 
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five squat Buddhas, and below are larger sitting figures: to tho left, 
1st, Padmapani with his lotus; 2nd, a figure with something vory 
like a crozier; 8rd, one with a sword over a flower; and, 4th, with 
fruit and a flag. On the right, lst, Vajrapani, defaced ; 2nd, a figure 
with a flower; 3rd, one with flower-stalk and book; 4th, with lotus 
bud. On the inside of the front wall are—on the north a squatting 
fomale with a belt over her breasts; and on the south, one with 
four arms, o bottle, and a flower. 

From the south ond of tho front aisle the stair ascends, and from 
the first landing a room is entered on the south sido of the court, 
with two pillars in front. On tho back wall isa Buddha on high 
throne with his usual uttendanta; and on tho west side is Padmaphni 
seated between a male and female—the latter. perhaps, his wife. 
There are many smaller figures, four-armed Devis, &c., in this 
room. 

From this the stair leads up to the first floor. It has a long open 
verandah in front, and a large central entrance divided by two square 
pillars leads into the hall. There are also entrances from near ench 
end of the verandah. bese lead into a long hall, 11 feet 5 inchos 
high, divided into threo aisles by two rows of eight pillars cach. 
On the onds of the central vestibule are many sculpturos,—amoug 
them Padmapini seated between two females (ono of them with a 
bottle), a ddyoba, figures of Buddha, fomales, &o. 

The shrine door has two fine dwdrpdlas. Padmapini on the north 
ride holds @ fully blown lotus and a rosary or mdld, and the other his 
vajra; both have jewelled belts, &c. Insido is an enormous squat- 
ting Buddha, and in front of the low throne is a fomale holding up 
a lofé, and opposite her a smaller one standing over a prostrate 
figure. At the onds of the throne are large figures of Padmapini 
and Vajrapini with their emblems, and on each aide wail four figures 
~-while on the front wall are the usual male und female, which I 
have supposed to represent the patron of the cave and his wife. 
Abovo are seven squatting Buddhas on shelves. 

In the north ond of the verandah is Buddha sitting with the wheel 
betwoen his hecla, and two deer on the ground in front. On each 
side are his usual attendants and a standing Buddha—cosrsely exe- 
cuted. From thie point the stair ascends, and in the jamb of the 
window at tho first landing is a figure on horseback with two 
attendants ; above is a fomale with a flower. 
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Tho upper floor is the most striking among the Buddhist caves. 
It is divided into five cross aisles by rows of eight pillars, which with 
two in front of the shrine, are forty-two in all, perfectly plain aquare 
columns (see Plate LXV). In recesses at tho ends of the aisles are large 
figures of Buddhas seated on thrones, with their usual attendant. 
At the south end of the back aisle the Buddha is on a sinkdsana with 
the whoot in tho middlo, and lying in front two finely-cut deer, unfor- 
tunately broken by somo barbariun. Possibly this may be intended 
ag an allusion to Buddha's teaching in tho Myigadava or deer-park 
at Bunjras--which seoms to have been a favourite resort of his, Tn 
the north ond of the same aisle Buddha is represented in a squatting 
attitude, his feot druwn up in front of him, und hiv hands in the 
teaching madré Ho sitk on x throne with a lion in the centro, but, 
‘instoad of bis usual attendantu, on either side of him are (1) a aquat- 
ting Buddha with bands in his lap, in the act of ascetic meditation, 
by which ho attained Bududhahood ; (2) above this is Buddha soaring 
to tho heavens to preach his law to the goda; and (3) Buddha dying 
or entering nirndya—overlasting. undisturbed, unconscious repose. 
Theao are the great. scenes in his life as a Teachor. 

To the right of this figure. on w raised basement, along the back 
wall, extending from the corner to the vestibule of the shrine aro 
woven large squat meditative Buddhas, all perfectly alike, oxcept 
that cack has the foliage of a different Huthi-tree represented over 
his head springing frora behind tho ximlux or auroolo. These are the 
soven human or earth-born Buddhas, paiutod also in Cuve XXII. at 
Ajunta with the namo below cach, as Vipasyn, Sikhi, Viswabhu, 
Krakuchehhanda, Kunuku Muni, Kagyapa, and Sakya Sifba, 

On the south side of the vestibule is a similar row of seven modi- 
tating Buddhas,’ being perhaps the representations of tho same 
personages, only with umbrellas over their heads, as gyinbols of 
dominion, instead of the Tordhi-troes. 

Tho vestibule of the shrine contains two tall dodrpdhee with 
crosgod uring and lofty headdrosses ; on euch end wall are three fymale 





' The or divino Buddhes aro only five:—(1) Vairorbann, (2) Akshobhya, 
(3) Ratna Sumbbava, (4) Amitibha, and (5) Amogha Siddlm—the montal creations of 
‘Adi Buddhs, and each of whom respoetively produced a Bodhisatiwu, vir, (1), Samanta 
Bhalea, (2) Vajriphni, (8) Ratapani, (4) Padmapdni, and (5) Vidwupani. Hed there 
‘been xecen Fidni Buddhas wo might bave supposed that this socond group represented 
then. 
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figures seated on a high basement. with the right foot down and 
roasting on © lotus, and the left turned under hor, The one next 
the corner on each side has four arma, and holds a mdid or rosary 
and a crooked rod; sho is, doubtless, the counterpart of some Hindu 
Dévi, like Lakshmi or Saraswati, introduced into the Buddhist 
mythology. On the back wall on each side aro throe similar figuros, 
but all with two arms, and each holding some symbol, a8 a flower, 
tajra, &e, They sit on padmdsanae, or lotus-thrones, supported by 
ndga-canopied figures, standing among lotus lewves, fish, birds, &c. 
They are perhaps Lochand, Tara, and Mamukhi, female counter- 
parts of the Bodhisattwas we have already met with in tho shrines. 
Aboye all are four Buddhas on each division of the back wall, and 
five on cach end wall. 

In the shrine is the usnal very large squat Buddha, which the 
natives persist in worshipping as Rama. His nose and lips have 
long been wanting, but these ax well as mustichios are supplio’ in 
plaster, and whenever they fall or aro knocked off, their placo is 
speedily restored by frekh ones. On his loft, is Paduapini or Ava- 
lokitegwara, with a choiri, und, as usual, » smal] figure of Amitéblia 
Buddba on tho front of his cap ; next to him is a figure with a bud 
then one with a Jong sword on his right, with a flower in his left 
und ; a fourth with a fruit and Hower or small chewri, and the fifth 
with some uurecognisable objoct and a branch or flower, On 
Buddha's left are Vajrapini and four othor similar figures. On tho 
inside of the front wall are a malo and female—the malo with a 
purse and money. Above, on each sido, aro squatting figures of 
Buddha. 

In tho north side of the court of this cave is a small ono with two 
pillars in tho east face, and containing a water-cistern. 

Thia is tho last of the Buddhist caves hore; it bears decided 
evidences of belonging to tho latest form of the Mukfydna soct in 
India, and was perhaps onc of the latest executod—probably not 
hefore 700 a.p. 


BRS 


CHAPTER Tv. 
AURANGABAD CAVE TEMPLES. 


The group of caves at Anrai 
Toast known, is far from bei 





vad, hongl one of the smallest and 
one of the least intevosting among the 
Cave Terplox of Western Inc With tho exception of a sinall and 
Tuinous Chaitya, wd some ignificant celle, th Hl of one 
re, and that of ihe latest known. They are, in fact, the last dying 
effort of the style, and, Tike most architcetinal objects similarly sitia- 
ted, those enves display an exoess of ornautentution and elaborateness 
of detail, which, though pleasing at first sight, ix very destructive of 
trac architectural effect. To the historian of art they are not, how- 
ever, lesa interesting on that account, nor Jexs worthy of attention in 
this place, 

The hills in which these cavox aro sittuted lie to the north of 
the city, about a mile fram the walls, and rise 10a height of ahont 
400 feet above the plains, presenting a precipitous searp to the 
the south— the side in which the caves aro excavated. 

They amay he divided into three groups, xeattered ever a distance 
of fully a mile and a half, the first and second of which are Buddhist, 
of a late date; and the third —frou their antinished condition end 
tho entire absence of sewpture in them, dificnlt fo Kay to what 
sect thoy belonged. 

Tho first group consists of five eaves lying nearly due north from 
the city. ‘They are reached hy a footpath ascending: the right: side 
of the gorge or rocoss of tho hill in whi at a level of 
abwut 800 feet above the plain. Commencing from the weet. end 
of the series, or that. farthest frem where the path lends, we stall 
number them towards the east. 

Cavs 1. the most westerly of this group, is reached by a precipi- 
tons and difficult footpath leading up to it from the others, which 
are all at-a lower level. The front, which is 74 feet in Jongth. tas 
had fons advanced pillars forming a porch, and. supporting a gren 
masa of rock projecting f: eof the pillars af the yer 

Yi. be 
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dah.! A groat slab of rock, however, several feet thick and more 
than fifty in length, hax split off by » horizontal flaw, and fallon 
down on the platform. crushing the pillars of the porch under it. 
The verandah is 76 fect 5 inches long and 9 feet wide, with cight 
pillas in front, each with syunre bases and round or polygonal 
shafts of four different patterns, and bracket capitals with struts 
under each wing of the bracket, carved mostly with fomale figures. 
The whole style of these columus is a0 similar to that of thore of 
Cave I. at Ajunta, and of others near the eastern oxtremity of the 
group, they must be assigned to tho sumo ago, while this being pro- 
bably the last cave attemptod here, it fixes the latest limit of this 
series as about cooval with or slightly subsequent to the latest 
at Ajanti—say towards the middle or end of the soventh century a.b. 
The back wall of the verandah is pierced for three doors and two 
windows, It was intendod for a 28 pillared Vihava; but the work 
was stopped when only the front airle, about 9 feot: wide, had buen 
ronglily cloared ont. , 
Cave 11.—Doscending now to the second cave, we find that it has 
been a temple intended solely for worship, and yet not of the 
pattern usually designated Chaitya caves, but of a form probably 
borrowed hy the Mahdydua sect of Buddlists from the Brabmanical 
temples. The front is quite destroyed, but it has conaiated of a 
vorandah or open hall, 21 feet 6 inches wide hy 32 fect 10 inches 
deep, with two pillars and their corresponding pilastora in front. 
Bebind this the floor is raised about 2 feot, and on this atand two 
ayuare pillars neatly carved on the upper hulves of the shafts, 
Tuside these is an aisle, about 9 feet wide and 21 fect long, in frout 
of tho shrine, whieh ix surconuded by a pradakshivd or passage for 
cirewuumbulation—a ecremony probably taken ovor, with others, 
from the Brahmanica religions, and employed by the Mindydua or 
primitive Buddhists in connexion with the Chaitys, and by the 
Mahdydna or later development of thu sect, as in this case, in con- 
nexion with the shrine containing the principal image. 
At the doorway of this shrine stand two tall figures, each upon a 
Jotus flower. That on the left of the door is the more plainly 
dressed, and from the amajl image of Buddha on his forehead and 


3 Archwologwal Reports, vol. iii, Uiiar and Aurungabad, p. GO, Plates XL. und XL. 
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the lotas stalk he grasps in his right hand, at the top of which is 
also « figure of Buddha, we may suppose it was meant for Padma- 
pani or AvalokitéSwara, and the more claborately-dressed one on 
the other side for Indra, Each is attendeil by a vidyddhara or gan- 
dharea aud hy a Naga figure with the five-honded cobra. Inside 
isa seated Buddha, 9 feet high, his fect on a lotus fouistool, and 
his hands in the dhainachakra or teaching mudrd, with cciestial 
admirers over cach shoulder. On tho walls ure four rows of smaller 
figures, each with his attendunt riawri bearers, and some in the 
Aidva and others in the dhavmachukrn mudra. 

The walls of the pradakshiyd ure also covered with multitudes of 
similar figures, This cave in barily earlier than the first, but not 
sepurated from it by any long interval. They were probably oxca- 
vatod within the sume century. 

Cave OF,—'The next ia the finest cave in the group. Tt is a viliira, 
of which the hall is 414 feot wide by 42) fort deop, with twelve 
columns, all richly carved ina variety of patterns combining tho styles 
of Cover I and XXVI. at Ajanti.' One pillar and u pilaster on 
Plate LXVT. illustrate the style, bnt asall are varied, and some richor 
than even these, they convey no idenaf the richness of effect produced 
by the elaborate and elegant decorations of this cave. On each side 
of the hull are two colls, and a room or chapel with two pillars in 
front; those on the left side are inarvels of elaborate sculpture. Tho 
verandah has boen 305 feet long by § foot 9 inches wide, with four 
pillars in front, and a chapel at ench end, but it ix entirely ruined, 
The antechamber to the shrine has two pillars and pilasters in front, 
with struts from their capitals consisting of female figures stand- 
ing under foliage. The shrine is occupied by the usial colossal 
Buddha, his feet down, and bands in the dkarmachakra muded, 
but the face and one knee have been damaged. (Kor Plan and 
details, sey Plate LX V1.) 

lt has ono striking peculiarity, however, not noticed elsewhere, 
namely, two groups of worshipping figures about life-size which 
oceupy the front corners of the shrine, seven on oue side and six 
on the other, both malo and female, sume with garlands in their 














1 Vos detuils ae Archeological Reports, vel. 
XLYUL 


vp. 64-72, and Plates NLT. to 
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hands, mostly with thick lips and very elaborate headdresses' and 
necklaces, 

It is difficult to conjecture the age of this work, but it may be 
approximately placed about 640 to 650 a.v.. or evon Inter, for it is 
evident from an inspection of its plan that tho original idea of 
a Vihara as an abode of monks bad almost as entirely died out, an 
in tho latost caves at Elura. There are only four cells in the angles 
which could be used for that purpose. The back and sides are used 
us chapels, and adorned in the most elaborate manner, and the whole 
iv a shrine for worship rather than a pluco of residence. We catmot 
tell how far the same system might have been adopted in the latest 
caver at Ajanté. The corrosponding caves there, XXIII. und IV., 
ure only blocked out, and their plans cannot be ascertained. But 
this one is certainly Jater than No. I. there, Plate XL., which still 
retains all the features of a Vihira as completely as the Nahapana 
caves nt Nasik. 

Jave IV.—A fow yards to the cast of the last is the Chaitya 
eave, very much ruined, the whole front being goue, and what is 
loft: filled with fallen rock, &c. Its dimensions seem to have beon 
38 foct in length by 22$ wide, with seventeen plain octagonal 
pillars aud a Ddyota, 5 foot 8 inches in diameter. From tho pri- 
mitivo simplicity of this cave we cun bardly snpposo that it was 
excavated after the middle of the fourth century, and may be evon 
eurlior. If this be tho case, then we must suppose that thore were 
monky’ cells aud Viharas of a much carlier type than any that now 
remain, ‘Theso may have been enlarged, and alterod into Caves IT. 
and V., or, which soems very probable, they wero to the onst of 
No, V., where there is now a large hollow under tho rock partially 
filled up with débris, 

Cave V. appears to have been originally a small temple like 
No, IL, but without any dwérpilas to tho shrine, which is all that 
in left. Inside it is about8 feet square, and contuins o large image 
of Buddha, now appropriated by the Jains of the neighbouring city, 
and dedicated to Paréwanitha. 

The second group of caves is about three-quarters of a mile 
farther east in the same range of hills. 

Cave VL, the most westorly of this second series, is considerably 


2 See Archealagien! Heports, vol, iti Plate XLIX. 
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higher up in tho rock than the next two. Italso combines the charac- 
teristics of a Vihira anda temple, consisting of a shrine with ity 
antechamber in the centro, surrounded by u passage or pradakshind, 
with four cells in each side and two in the back—the latter contain« 
ing imagos of Buddha. The front has been supported hy four 
agnare pillars, of which little moro than the bases are left. In 
front of the antechamber are two square pillars und their corre- 
sponding pilastors, with bracket capitals, standing on n step about 
15 in. high. On each side the shrine door is a tall dinérpdla as in 
No. TL, cach accompanied by a smaller female worshipper on the 
side next the door. By the door jambs stand small mato fignros, 
cach with tho snake-hood canopy. Inside is a colossal Buddha 
attended by two chauri-boarors, 7 ft. high. Here, again, in the 
front corners of the shrine aro worshippers, but not so largo aga in 
Cave [I1.,—five male figures on the right and five fomales on the loft 
of the ontranco. 

There are traces of painting left on the roof of the front aisle of 
this cave in the samo atyle as is used in the roofs of the vorandaba 
at Ajanti, and probably of about the samo age. 

Cave VIL is (after No. IIT.) the most interosting of this sories, 
The front hall is abont 14 ft. deop by 84 ft. in length, with four 
aqnare pillars and their pilasters in front, and a chapel raised a fow 
stops and ont off hy two smaller pillars at each ond. From the plan 
(Plate LXV.) it will be observed the arrangements of this cave make 
@ still further step in advance towards those afterwards fonnd in 
Brahmanical temples. The cells containing the image of Buddha ia 
boldly advanced into the centre of the cave, and with a pradakahind, 
or procession path, round it, so that it can be circamambulated by 
worshippers, a8 tho Dagoba was in the earlier caves, ‘The two colls 
at the ends of the verandah, and the two at the back of the cave, are 
filled with sculpture, but there aro still six remaining, which aro 
suitable for the abode of monks. Notwithstanding this, from the 
arrangemont of its plan and the character of its sculptures, it may 
bo considered one of the very latest caves here, and probably con- 
temporary with the Do Tal or Tin Tal Caves at Eluré. and conse- 
quently a8 excavated after the middle of the seventh century. 

In this cave we have the Mahdydna mythology full-blown, with s 
pantheon rivalling tho ordinary Brahmanical ono, but differing from it 
ina remarkable way. The hideous and terriblo Rudra, Bhairava, and 
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Kali have not found their counterparts: its divinities are kindly 
and compassionate, and may be appoaled to for protection. Buddha 
has passed wiredya, and is unaffected by aught that takes place in 
the sphero of suffering humanity, but a legend has sprung up of a 
Bodhisattwa of such compassion and self-denial that he has pledged 
himself never to seek, through nirvdya, to enter“ the city of peace” 
until he has redeemed the whole race from ignorance and suffering. 
Such is Padmapini or Avalékitééwara Roédhisattwa—" the mani- 
fosted Jord " or * the lord who looks down ”— the lover and saviour of 
men,---evidently borrowed from some western and Christian source.’ 
To tho left of the entrance into the inner cave is a large tableau in 
which he is represented with tho ja/d loaddress of the aacetic, 
holding the padu or lotus which is his cognizance in his left hand 
and a wdld or rosary in his right. At each sido of the nimbus 
which surrounds bis hoad is a widyddhara with a garland, and 
behind each an image of Buddha squatted on a lotus. At each side 
are four smaller sculptures, which form a pictorial litany out in 
stone, executed with such simplicity aud cloarness that it ia road at 
aglance. In euch secne two figures are represented as threatened 
‘by some sudden danger, and praying to the merciful Jord Avalé- 
kitéSwara, aro met by him flying to their deliverance. In tho 
uppermost, on his right hand, tho danger is fire; in the next, the 
sword of an enemy; in the next, chains; and in the lowest, ship- 
wreck; on his left, again, the uppermost reprosonts the attack of 
a lion, the second of snakes, the third of an enraged elephant, and 
the last of death represented by the female demon Kali about to 
carry off the child from the mother’s lap. 

This scone, as we have already remarked, is represonted also at 
Ajanta, and in painting in Cave XVII, there, as also at Elurd and 
at Kanheéri (Plate LV). - 

On the other side of the door another tall figure is represented 
with both human and celostinl worshippers. ‘Che right hand, which 
probably held a cognizance, is broken; but from tho high and very 
rich henddress we may infer that it is intonded for Matijuiri, the 
patron of the Mahdydua sect, and who is chargod with the spread of 
the religion. 


1 See Prof Cowell in Jour, of Philotogy, vol. vi. (1876), pp. 222-231, and Ind. 
Aut, vol. viii.; Vowiliet’s Le Bouddiame, pp. 121, 125, 22, &e., and Third Arch. 
Hep pp 
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Tho inner hali is mostly occupied by the shrine, round which 
thero is a pradakxhind with three cells in each side aisle, and two 
small shrinoa in the back wall, each containing a soated figure of 
Bnddha. The front of the principal shrine is covered with sculpture, 
chiefly of female figures, three on each side the door, nearly life-size. 
The contre figure in each case stands on a lotus, has the nimbus 
behind the hoad, holds a lotus or other flower-bud in one hand, und, 
like ber companions, wears a headdress of extraordinary dimensions! 
and elaboration. ‘hey probably represent Tara—a favourite with 
tho Nepaleso,— but whether Bhrikuta-tara and Ugra-tins, or only 
one of the forms, is not clear. The two attendants on the right 
side of the door carry chauris, and onc of them is attended by a 
dwarf; thore on the left bear flowers, and one is attended by a 
bandy-logged male dwarf, the othor by a female one. The two 
larger figures in these casos mey be Mamukhi and Léchani. Abovo 
are vidyddharas with garlands, and over each side passage aro two 
figures of squatting Buddhas. 

Tnsido is the usual colossal Buddha, with gandharvas and apnarasas 
on clouds over his shoulders. On tho right wall are standing mule 
and female figures with attondant dwarfs; and on the opposite side, 
apparently, the representation of a wach or dance, with six female 
musicians. On the walls are many emalll figures of Buddha. 

In the chapel, in tho loft end of tho front hall, aro roprosentod 
eight figures: on the right Buddha standing, then six fomales, each 
distinguished from tho other by the stylo of hor coiffure, standing 
on lotuses ond with windi, and, lastly, a Bodhisattwa —perhaps 
Padmapini. 

In the corresponding chapel, at the east or right end, is a sculpture 
of a fat pair of squatting royal personages, the female with a child 
on her kneo, a female attendant at cach side, and vidyddharas in the 
clouds above with garlands. This is probably intonded 1o represent 
Suddhodana and May4, the paronts of Buddha, with the infant 
reformer. 

No. VIIL—Close to the last is a largo recoss under tho rock, 
probably the remains of a large ruined cave; over it is the com- 
mencement of another, the hall measuring 27 fect by 20, with some 
sculpture, but quite unfinished. 


1 See Third Arch. Report, Plate LIE, Fig. 2, and Plate LIV. Figy. 1, 2 aud J. 
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No. IX. inata somewhat higher level, but is very much ruined, and 
filled up with mud. Its front hall has been 85 fect long by nearly 
19 feet deep, with three smaller ones at the back, cach leading into a 
shrine, but much of the cave has bevn left unfinished. On the walls 
are several female figures larger than life, and on the west wall 
Buddha is represented, 16 foot in longth, lying on his right side, dying 
or entering wirvdya, while on the back wull, at his feot, is a 
four-armed image of Padmapini—the only one of the kind hore. 

The other caves in tho same hills are perfectly plain and some of 
thom unfinished, with little or nothing to indicate whether they wero 
Buddhist or Brahmanical. 


Duannar. 


The caves of Dhumudr or Dhamnfr,' neur the village of Chan- 
dwas in Rajputans, aro about 75 wiles north of Ujjain, 70 south of 
Kola, and 22 miles uorth-west from those of Kholvi. They wero 
first noticed hy Colonel Tod who visited thom in December 1821," 
and they have sinco been examined by Mr. Fergusson, and General 
Cunningham,’ the latter of whom has given a plun of tho principal 
group of Buddhist caves, but on rather too small a sale and with 
tuo few detuila to be of much service. 

The flut-topped hill in which they are excavated is composed of 
a coarse laterite not at all favourable to the execution of the minute 
details of sculpturc. In this hill there are four groups of cauves,—~ 
two in tho north-west, oue at the point of a spur to the west, and 
the fourth and only important group ins bay to the nouth. Most 
of them uro small, being merely cella, and altogether thoy may 
amount to bout sixty or seventy.” 

'Vhe principal group on the south face of the hill are all Buddhist 
caves, and from the style of their architectural details and thoir 


2 Yod writes © Dhoomnds,” Cuuningham “ Dhamade.” 

2 Anu, and Antig. of Hajasthan, vol. ii. p. 724, or Madras cil, vol. ii, pp. 660 ff. 
‘Tua was misled by bis Juin attenduat in reganling the Buddhist eaves na dediented to 
he ‘Tirthnakuran, 

® Rock-cut Temples of India, p.40; aud Jad. and Fast. Archit., pp. 181-162. 

4 Archaologicul Report, v0l. ii. for 1864-65, pp. 270 ff. 

" Nerguwon's Hork-Temples, p. 42; Tod seys he counted “one hunted and 
seventy,” Hajasthan, vol. ii p. 721 conf, Cunniughum, Arch. Kep., vol. iis). 275, 
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arrangements they are evidenily of = late date. Cunningham 
assigns them “to the 5th, 6th, and 7th centuries of our ora,” and 
there can be little doubt that some of these and in the neighbouring 
group at Kholvi were probably the last excontod Buddhist caver in 
India, and can hardly be dated before the Sth century a.n., though 
there may, of course, be some much older cuves among them, though 
from the extreme coarsencas of the material in which they are oxca~ 
vated, it is impossible to speak with any confidence as to their age. 
Some of the dotached cells may be earlier, but the larger caves aro 
certainly of very late date. 

Sevoral of them are smult caves consisting of a small verandah 
or outer room and one or two cells behind, Two forms of Chaitya 
caves occur, the one flat-roofed and the other arched. Dagobas are 
alo placed in cells as at Kuda, &c. One known as the Sard Kucheri 
is a vibare cave, the hall of which is 20 fect equare with four pillars, 
with threo cells on cach side, and a shrine containing a digaba in 
the back. Tho fagado is not unlike that of some of the Kanheri 
caves, being supported by two plain pillars, with tho side oponings 
cloxed. by a stone screen, only the pillars have brackct capitals in the 
style of thoso inside the Vidwakarma cavo at Elura. The archi- 
trave consists of plain members, and the frieze has a d&goba in bas- 
reliof in the centre and Chaitya-window ornaments on each side! 

Passing # small cuve the next to the east, known as the Chhald 
Kacheri, is an arched roofed Chaitya cave 23} feet by 15, with a 
digoba on a moulded base 9} foet square at the foot. 

A little castward is another hall, shown in the left of the woodcut 
(No. 67) on the following page, similar to tho first desorihed, but 
without any shrine or cells inside. To the left of tho entrance, 
howevor, are four or five cells, and a digoba in half roliof similar to. 
what we find in the Ghatotkachh cave. 

Tho groat cave is locally known as “ Bhim Sing-ki Bazar” aud 
presents peculiarities of arrangement not nict with elsewhere. It 
is in fuct a Chaitya-cuve surrounded by a Vihira (woodeut No. 67). 
The Chaitya-cave moasures 35 feet by 13}, with a vaulted rovf 
ribbed in stone, and having a porch or antochapel in front, on tho 
walls of which are sculptured ix dagobus in half-rolief. The usual 





1 See vketeh view in Cnnminglum’s Zeports, vol. ji, Plute LXXX, at p. 271, 
3 From Ferguson's Ind, and East circhity y. 131. 
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pillared aisle is outside tho walls of this cavo, and encloses a corridor 
that runs round the west and north sides, and part of the east, from 
which four cells of various sizes are entered on the north side, ten 
on the west, mostly about 7 feet square, and three on the east, the 
central and largest one being a Chaitya coll containing a digoba. 
To tho loft of the entrance also is a similar room; and in advance 
of the front are two small digobas 5 feet in diamoter, which seem 
to occupy tho place of the stambhas in the older Chaitya-caves. As 
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No, 6. Caree nt Dhani (Prom a pan by Qeveral Cvonlugham.) 

Mr. Fergusson remarks the whole makes ‘ta confused moss of 
chambers and Chaityas, in which all the original parts are cou- 
founded, and all tho primitive simplicity of design and srrange- 
mont is lost, to such an extent that, without previous knowledgo, 
they would hardly be recognisable.” * 

The next cave to this is a flat-roofed Chaitya-cave, with an apse 
at the back and a plain rude circular digoba reaching to tho roof, 
Po the cast of it is a small Chaitya cell, and then a cave partially 
fallen in, but tho inner room contained a digoba on » base 8] foot 
square, and bohind it is a shrine with the pradakshind or passage for 
circumambulation round it, as in some of the Aurangibid and 
Elura caves. The shrine inside is 10 feot square and is occupied 
by a scated figure of Buddha 8 feet high. There are deirpdlan at 


‘dud, and East rch, p 131. 
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the door 10 feet high, as in Cave IIT. at Aurangabid and in several 
of the Elura Buddhist temples; and on the walls of the pradakshiyd 
are standing and seated figures of Buddha, and on the right side, 
with“ the head to the north "asin all such cases, is the Buddha 
reclining with his hand under his head, 15 feet in length, as he 
entercd nirvdga.' On the east side of tho digoba aro two cells, one 
containing a small dagoba and the other a Buddhist image. 


Kuow Caves. 


Ag already mentioned the other group of caves in Malwa is at 
the small village of Kholvi, in the Koté territory, about 22 miles 
south-oast from Dhamnér and 55 miles north of Ujjain. They 
wore first described by Dr. E. Impey in 185%,? und afterwards, but 
in legs detail, by General Cunningham in 1864-65. 

They aro, like those of Dhamnir, excavated in « hill of coarse 
laterite to the north-east of the village, and may be divided into threo 
groups,—on the south, east, and north sides of the hill, numbering 
between forty and fifty excavations in all, the principal caves being 
in the group on the south face. The most marked foature about 
thom is the presence of some seven stdpas, with square lyases, in all 
the larger of which there are cells for images of Buddha. Thoy 
are, in fact, in their arrangemonta more liko Hindn temples than 
anything we have hitherto found in Buddhist architecture, though 
they still retain the cireular plan and domical top which wore tho 
essential charucteristics of the Dagobn in all ages.’ The first of 





1 Tod saya “10 feet in longth,” Kajosthun, vol. ii. p. 728. Conf, Cunninghnn, 
Archeeok, Rep. vol. iis p. 974. 

4 Jour. Bom. B, H. As. Soca vol. ¥. pp. 336-849 ; Cunningham, Areh, Report, vol. 
Ji. pp. 260-288. 

3 If unything eoukl convinces Mr. Growe (J. A. 8. B, vol. xlvii, p. 114) how 
erroncons hia views ngv nx to the origin of the Hina Sikhars, it would be tho examina- 
tion of thee tomples. ‘hore nat Dhamnar w Sina rock-cut tomple ( /fiat, of' Ind, cand 
Hast Arch,, p. 446) which i# ns complete wil perfect au example of the style nu tho 
‘Femple at Barolli or Bhnvuntéwar, Square én plan, und with the eurvitinenr Sikhora, 
and Aintika termination, iu fact, wll the Cexures of the style perfected a» if dhey ut 
heen practised for eomturics, At the same time we fave clow by, in the enme materia), 
and ut tho sanw age, tomples of the Ruidbiste of the same size, und used for the same 
purpose, but as unlike them as it is possible to couceive two claasey of buildings to be, 
‘The Inttor retain all the circular forms of the Dagoba both in plun and section, und show 
au Tittle tondoncy to copy the Hindu style as the Brahmans showed to imitule thern.— 
ae, , 
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those, beginning from the west, stands on a base 28 feet square. 
“On this baso,” says General Cunningham, “is raised a aquere 
plinth 8 feet high witha projection in the middle on each side, 
which on the east is extended into a small portico supported by 
two square pillars. Above this rises @ second or upper plinth 
of 11 feot, which is circular in form,” 18 feet in diumeter,’ “but 
with the same projections continued on the four faces. All these 
Projections, as well as the intervening spaces, are docoratod with 
@ bold trefoil moulding with a circular recoss in the middle,"—a 
modernised version in fact of the Chaitya-window ornament. Aa 
the top of this plinth is on a level with the summit of tho hill the 
dome and capital must have been structural, and given it a total 
height when entire of about 40 feet. 

‘The coll inside measures 6} by 5} feet, and 11 feet high, and 
contains a seated figure of Buddha in the Jitdna anwird, or attitude of 
abstraction, about 5 feet in height, but much abraded. 

The other stépas are smuller; the next one to this having an 
vctagonal base 6 feet across; the third stands on a base 1h feet 
syuare, surmounted by a dome three-fourths of its dismeter in 
height, and with a shrine inside containing the pedestal for the 
image, which howevor has been a moveable one, and is gono; the 
fourth is the only one that seems to have been under cover, and tho 
side walls of the cell inside have been prolouged forward and arched 
over, while outside is a passage all round forming a vory peculiarly 
shaped Chaitya cave. The fifth stipa has a base 15 feot squaro, and 
9 high, on which stands a circular drum J2 feet in diamoter and 
7 high, supporting a domo 7} feet high, making a total of 23} fout 
in height. On the outer face of tho drum is a niche containing a 
seated image of Buddha, The sanctum ia placed to the west of tho 
centre, but the image has disappeared from it. On the right sido 
of a platform immediately behind is a standing figure of Buddha 
upwards of 12 foot in height ; and bebind thia platform is the largest 
cave in the group, 42 feet wide by 22 deep, with two rows each of 
four square columns running from right to left, each of the threo 
aislos thus formed having a vaulted roof. 

These caves, as already remarked, are of vory late date, and aro 


1 This is on General Cunningham's anthurity, but ou his plan it mowures 23 feet. 
De. Impoy sya 28 feet” (a. 5. pe 
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cnrious examples of tho works of the last of the Hin4ydna xehool. 
Neither here nor at Dhamnir are there any evidences of the worship 
of Bodhisattwas, or Saktiz. The Dagoba and the great Toacher 
seem alone to have been venerated, and it is curious to remark that 
whilst in the earliest times the Dagoba alonc was regarded as » 
sutticiont geblas,and the only emblem of Buddha—tho model of tho 
monument that enshrined his ashes-~the principal altoration from 
this, umong the school that deviated least from the earlier ductrine, 
was the introduction of an image into the very place the relics might 
‘be anpposed to oceupy. 

Those works belowg, no far as we ean judge from the details we 
posseas, tu the ond of the cighth century, or possibly even to a Inter 
date.' 


It sovms probablo that these caves at Dhamnir and Kolvi, if not 
tho last, aro at least among the very latest works of the Buddhists 
in Western India. Tt might indeed be expected that the religion 
wonld be fonnd lingoring in the fusinosses of Rajputuna, and in & 
remote island like Salsette, for somo time after its followers had. 
won expelled from the fertile plains and the rich cities, in whose 
neighbourhood the greater number of the caves are found, It ix 
dificult, however, to speuk with precision on such a suliject, for 
when it is louked into, it is startling to find how wholly depondent 
wo are on the caves for our knowledge of the subject. Exeept from 
vome vague hitts in classical or Byzantine authors, we havo no 
oxternal evidence that a Buddhist community over oxisted in Western 
India. ‘There 18 not one single passage in any work by any uative 
historian or author that mentions the fact; but for tho brief account 
of the country by the Chinese traveller, Hiwen 'Mhsang, we might-— 
but for the caves—have romained ignorant of the fact. Tt is altnost. 
equally astonishing to find that thero bas not beon found in 
the wholo cave region any remains of any structural buildings 
Delonging to the sect. The Vihéras and Chaityas, being presumably 
all in wood, may have porished of course; but we might expect 
that tho foundation at least of some of the larger stapas would 
yet romain. Except, howover, the remains of some insignificant 


1 From theiv square bases, and tall Forma, thene Kolvi diggobes resemble those funn in 
Afghanistan news Jellshibad moro nvarly than any others found iu Indin 5 but it woms 
impossible, at present at loust, to bring down these luttor to anything like the mame age, 
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Dagobas on tho island of Salsette, nothing of the sort has been 
discovered. 

This negative rosult is the less to be expected, inasmuch as wo 
know from the crection of the Tope at Sarnath, and the rebuilding 
of the Great Monastery at Nalanda, that Buddhism flourished in 
Bengal under the Pala dynasty from the 9th to the 12th century (ants, 
p. 132), and this seems no 4 priori reason why this might not havo 
‘been tho case in the West as well as in the East of India. There is 
perhups no country in the world, however, in which it is so unsafe to 
rely on historicul analogies as it is in India, Tho history of each pro- 
vince must be taken by itself, and, howover likely or unlikely it may 
be, it is seldom that what may have happened in one province has so 
direct bouring on what may have occurred in another, that it can be 
used ag aun argument to illustrate any particular development cither 
of religion or art. 

Under these circumstances it is fortunate that in the thousand 
and one caver of the Wost, we have a complete series of perfectly 
authentic illustrations of the rise and full of the Buddhist religion 
in that region, from the time of its introduction in the age of 
Afoka, in the third century before Christ, till its extinction, when 
the Rathors eclipred for a time the glories of the great Chalukya 
raco in the eighth century. The Buddhists then dixappear an 
suddenly as they rose, being cither absorbed among tho Jains, with 
whose faith they had many points in common, or by being converted 
to that of Vishnu, towards which thoy had long boon tending. or 
crushed by the followers of Siva, who in many places superseded 
them. During the 1,000 years, however, of their existence in the 
‘Wont they have left in their cavos a complete record of the 
vicissitudes of Hiniyina and Mahiyana sects among themselvos, 
and of their rise und progross till their docline und fall. As a 
chapter of architectural histary it is one of the moat complete and 
interesting known to exist anywhere. It ia almost the only one 
example of a stone architecture which wo can trace back with 
absolute certainty to its’ wooden original, and can follow it through- 
out its whole course without detecting any foreign influence in the 
introduetion of any borrowed forms, and in which we can watch its 
final extinction, in the district where it arose, together with the 
religion to which it owed its origin. 
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TIE BRAHMANICAL CAVES. 


CIAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


It ia anfliciontly evident, from what has been said in tho pre- 
ceding pagos, that the Buddhists wore the firat to appreciate the 
fitnens of the stratified rocks of India for the construction of temples 
appropriate to the purposes of their religion, and as abodes for tho 
priests who were to serve in them, and they retained » monopoly of 
the idoa long enough to perfect a style of their own, without any ad- 
mixture of elomenta borrowed from any other form of faith, When, 
however, in the decline of their religion tho Bralazans wero com- 
poting with them for popular favour, they eagerly soized on a forin 
of architectural expression which evidently bad gained a strong 
hold on the public imagination, and in the sixth and seventh conturies 
commenced the excavation of a number of caves which rival those 
of their predeceasors in extent and claborateness of decoration, 
though certainly not in appropriateness for the purposes for whieh 
they were designed. 

With them monasticism does not oceupy so prominent a placo as 
with the Buddhists, und is not connectod in any way with tho 
popular worship, ao that monastic ubodes were not required, and alt 
the Brahmanical caves copied from the Vihiras becume simply 
templor of tho new faith. Nor were the ceremonials of their rituals 
at all alike, and as it happened that the Chaitya form of tomple was 
nut wo suitable for either the Saiva or Vaishpava cults, as the later 
form of Buddhist Vihira; it seems accordingly to have been chosen 
as tho first model. The side cells were, of course, dispensed with, 
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and tho walls occasionally carved with rilicvas of their mythology, 
the shrine at the back was rotained, and in Saiva temples it was 
soon surroundei by a pindakshind or passage for circumambulation, 
it being considered @ reverential and potential mode of salutation to 
go round the image or shrins of Siva, keeping the right side towards 
it. 

Other modifications suggested themselves by degroes: in some 
casos, as in the Dumar Léns at Elura, and at Elephanta and Joges- 
wari, tho hall was brought moro into accordance with tho cruciform 
plan of the atrnetural temples of the sect, and entrances excavated at 
the sides, while the shrine was brought out of the back into the urea 
of the temple, and instead of the large central area and side aisles of 
the Buddhist caves, rows of pillars were carried across the hall, 
forming a succession of aisles. 

An time went on other changes, both in plan and detail, were 
introduced, till after porsevering in this courxo for about a contury 
and a half the design of tho Brahmanical caves had acquired a form 
and consistency which almost ontitled them to rank as a separate 
atyle of their own. The original form of the Vihfira was almost 
entirely obliterated by the introduction of new feutures required to 
adapt it to the purposes of the Brahmanical faith, and ina fow years 
more ull traces of ita origin might have been lost, when the progress 
of the stylo was interrupted by a revolution which changed tho 
whole aspect of the case, but which at the sume timo proved to be a 
Jaat: expiring effort, and was ultimatcly fatal to the progress of vavo 
excavations on the part of the Brahmans. 

This time the revolution came from the south, When, aa just 
mentioned, the Rathora superseded tho Chalukyas in eave regions 
sonth of the Nermada; they brought with then their own Dravidian 
atyle of architecture, and instead of continuing the almost hopoloss 
task of converting a Buddhist vihara into » Brahmanical temple, 
they boldly ext the knot and at once rosolyed to copy one of 
their own structural temples in the rock. The result was thie 
Kailas Temple at Elura, an effort on # grand scale to form out 
of the living rock a shrine, complete in itself, with all necessary 
accompaniments. It was in reality a great. monolithic templo hewn 
out of the living rock, highly sculptured outside and in, nearly 100 
feet in total height, with surrounding sbrines, damblas or ensign 
pillars, gigantic elephants, corridors, &., all in imitation of the 
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most perfect structural examples, and forming one of the most 
beautiful and interesting monuments in India. 

It was a daring offort, and the result has been one of the most 
remarkable monuments in India; but a temple in a pit, which this 
practioally is, is an anomaly that could not be persevered in. It 
‘was only very rarely that the Brahmans could find detached boulders, 
or even ridges as at Mahfvallipur, out of which to how their shrines, 
and when these did not oxist, the proper effect of a monolithic temple 
cannot bo obtained, as it is evidently impossible, in most casea, 10 
remove the mountain to a sufficient extent to admit of its being 
properly scen. In this respect the Buddhists were moro succossful, 
becange more logical than thoir successors. Al) thoir rock-cut 
tomplos are interiors—are caves in fact—and as such perfectly suited. 
to the placo whore they are found. When, howover, the inevitable 
logic of facts hud proved to the Brahmans, ofter their experience in 
tho matter, that interiors could not supply all they wanted for 
architectural effect, thoy boldly attempted to supplement the defi- 
ciency by adding the oxternal forma they were familior with to tho 
small modicum of accommodation that was required for the purposes 
of their roligion. They failed in effocting this at MabAvallipur from 
their ignorance of the nature of tho granite material in which they 
wore working, and their inoxperience of the forms necossary to moet 
tho difficultios consequont on the nature of the mass. At Elura, 
from their long experienco of the material in which thoy were 
working, they were perfectly successful, from a mechanical point of 
view, but artistically the Kaildsa was a mistake it was hardly pro- 
bable would be repeated. So the Brahmans scom to havo thought, 
for though their greatest effort it seoms also to have beon their last. 
There are no later Brabmanical rock-cut temples in India. What 
few cave temples there are after this date belong to tho sect of the 
Jains, and oxcopt those excavated within sight of tho Kailisa at 
Elurf, they aro not remarkable either for their beauty or their 
magnificence. 


It is difficult to fix with any certainty the age st which these 
Brahmanical temples wore first constructed in the rock. It would 
seem, from 2 remarkable passage in Porphyry,’ that there were 


1 Stoheus I, iv, 66; Kiphuata, § 98, and nolo 58, Prisulx’s Apollonius, p. 15. 
¥ 13, ee 
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Saiva caves in India before the end of the second century; for, in 
onc described, thore is a distinct account of Arddhanfri, the union 
of tho male and female forms in one body. 

That Saivism flourished all throngh the Buddhist period, we have 
ample proof even in the names of the excavators of Buddhist caves ;? 
and in the great cave at Badami we have a Vaishnava temple 
executed in the latter half of the sixth century. Saiva caves are by 
far the most numerous, and some of them may go back as far ag tho, 
second century ; but it is probable that only from the fourth century 
did they become at all common, and nearly all the latest ones belong 
to this sect. It is only at Badimi that woe have two Vaishnava 
ones, probably both of the sixth century, a single examplo at Eluri, 
another at Undavalli (ante, p. 95) on the lower Krishnd, and there 
may ho one or two others elsewhere. 

Saivism being the older and popular religion of the masses, was 
also patroniaed hy their rulers: Vaishnavism being of more recent 
origin waa only favoured where it had most effectively gained tho 
adherence of individual princely families, like the Obilukyaa of 
Karnatnka and Vengi; hence the relative disproportion in tho 
number of the temples of the two sects. Another caure tending, 
perhaps, also to this result, was the extreme tolerance of tho Saivas 
previous to the Lingiyata movement. In temples dedicated 1o Siva 
or his partner, with the fiiga or Bhavani in the shrine, it wos appa- 
rently usual to find side chapels and soulptures appropriated to 
Vishnu and his Avatiras of Variha, Vaman, Narasiiha, &€.; and 
shrines in which these were prominent, like the caves known ag 
Révane-ki-kéi ond the Daga Avatéra at Elura, or Mahideva’s cavo 
at Karusi, doubtless served at once for the worshippers of Siva and 
‘Vishnu alike. 

The age of cave excavation among the Brahmans probably passed 
away in the eighth century, none of any importance are known to 
have beon excavated in the ninth, Tho absenco of all inscriptions 
on thoir works, with tho exception of that of Mangsliga on the groat 
cavo of Baddmi, # few names and titles of gods and ono or two late 
inscriptions on the Rathas at MabAvallipur, and a quite illegible ono 
on tho Dasa Avatira at Eluri? leaves‘us entirely dependent on the 





} Kor oxample, in the inscriptions of Kugi and Junner. 
2 Siuce paritally deciphered and found to contain the names of Karke, Indra, 
Dantiduega, and ocher kings of the Réshtrakfita dynasty, 660 to 850 A.D. 
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characteriatica of thoir styles for any approximation to their relativo 
ages. As already stated, all the more important temples of the 
Brahmans were oxcavated between 500 and 800 4.p., though somo 
comparatively insignificant ones may be traced back to as carly a 
date as the fourth century. 
Liable to some transpositions we may arrango tho Brahmanical 
caves in the following approximately chronological order :—~ 
1, Saiva cave at Aiholé in the Kaladgi district, south of Bijapur, 
A.D, 500-550. 
2, Bad&mi caves—one Saiva and two Vaishnava caves, in Kalidgi 
district, 4.0, 550-579. 
8. Karusi caves, betwoon Ausi and Kalyana in tho HaidaribAd 
territory, 4.p. 500-700. 
4. Jogai Amb& Mandap, a Saiva cave near Mominfbid in 
the Dekhan, and Bhamburdé cave near Poon, a.p. 550- 
600. 
5, Dhokeswara cavo, between Junner and Ahmadnagar, A.p. 
550-600, 
6, Rameswara cave at Elura, a.v. 600-650. 
7. Ravana-ka Khai and Dé Avatira at Elurd, a.v. 600-700, 
8. Dumar Lena and Eluré caves, north of RameSwara, A.v. 650- 
725, 
9, Mahévallipur Rathas, and caves on tho coast thirty miles 
south of Madras, a.p. 650-700. 
10. Undavalli Vaishnava cave on the Krishné at Bejwidd, a.n, 
650-700, 
ll. Elephanta, JogeSwari, ond MandapeSwara caves, noar 
Bombay, a.v. 725~775. 
12, Caves at Patur, in Berar, Rudreswara, not far from Ajanta, 
Pétna, in Khandesh, and scattered caves in tho neighbour- 
hood of Satara, a.p, 700-800. 
13. Kailasn monolithic Saiva temple at Elura, with its adjuncta, 
A.D, 725-800. 
14, Dhamnér Brabmonical caves, 750-800. 


CHAPTER II. 


CAVE-TEMPLES AT ATHOLE AND BADAMI IN THE 
DEKHAN. 


A littlo to tho north-west of tho village of Aihole, on the Mitla- 
prabh4 river, in the Kaladgi district, in the sonth of the Bombay 
Presidency, is a small Brahmanical temple, probably ono of the oldest 
yeb discovered. It consista of a hall, 18} feet by 13} and 8 feet 
9 inchos high, with two plain square pillara in front ; on each side the 
hall is a chapel, and behind it the shrine, each raised by five steps 
above the level of the hall floor, and the front of cach divided by 
two pillars with square bases and sixteon-sided shafts.* In front of 
this shrine has been an antechamber, at ono time separated from 
it by a carved doorway built in, but now destroyed. The chapel on 
the right of tho hall measures about 12 feet by 14, but is eithor 
quito unfiuished, or, having boon originally like the other, it has 
afterwards been enlarged. In tho left side chapel is a sculpture, on 
the back wall, of a ten-armed Siva dancing with Parvati, Ganésd, 
Kali, a horse-hoaded Gana, Bhringi and othors of his gaya or fol- 
lowers, all with very high headdresses as at Bidimi. 

In tho corners of tho hall are larger figures—in one of Arddhanirt, 
the androgynous form of Siva—in another of Siva and Parvati with 
the skeleton Bhringi; while ont of Siva’a headdross rise three female 
heads roprosenting the river goddesses Gangé, Yamunfi, and Saras- 
wati, or the female triad of Uma, Lakshmi, and Saraswati.? 

Ina third corner is another form of Siva, with cobra, &0., and in 
the fourth, Siva and Vishnu, or Hara and Hari, standing together. 
In the left end of the antechamber is Varihs, or the boar incarnation 
of Vishnu, and in the right is Mabishisuri, a form of Durgf, slaying 
the buffalo-demon. On tho roof are other carvings, and in tho shrine 
a plain chavaraiga or baso for an idol. 





1It in the ancient Ayyavole, in Lat. 16* 1’ N., Long. 76° 57' E. in the Hungond 
taluka, In the soventh and cighth centuries it was a capital of the Wostera Chalukya 
dynasty —Jud. Aat., vol. viil. pp. 237, 287. 

2 Seo Meat strech, Report, Plate XLVI, and p. 88, 

9 Sco my Elephunta, § 44 ond noton. 
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The sculptures in this cave being so simple, and the arrangement 
#0 little developed, we may porhaps be justified in placing this cave 
even before those at Badimi. 


Cave-Temrizs at Bapant. 


Bad&mi ia a moderate-sizcd town in the Kalidgi Collectorate, 
about 23 miles south-east from tho district town of Kalidgi and 
nearly threo from the Malaprabbi river. It is the chief town of a 
tiluké of the same name. A little to the south of it is Banasamkart ; 
among the hills to tho east is Mahakata ; eight miles to the cast and 
on the river is Pattadkal ; and another oight miles down the rivor is 
Ajihole — all noted for thoir anciont tomples and inscriptions.’ 
Aa pointed out by Mr. Flect, thero seems little doubt but that 
Bidimi was tho ancient Vatapipurt, or Vatapinagari, of tho Cha- 
lukya kings of the Kanarese country, and mado the capital by 
Pulikést L. carly in the sixth eontury of the Christian ora. In tho 
sovonth century it is mentioned by the namo also of Badivi; Pattad- 
kal is the old Pattadakisuvolal, the capital of tho Sindavarnga chiofs 
about 1162 a.v.; and Aihole, another early capital, is tho Ayyavole 
mentioned in a grant of the reign of the Chilukya king Vikramaditya 
tho Great, 1093 a.. 

Badami is situated at the outlet between two rocky hills on ita 
north and south-east sides, a dam to the east of the town between the 
bases of the hills forming a largo tank for the supply of water to 
the town. All along tho north side of this small lake are old 
temples, most of them built of very large blocks of hard stone, whilo 
on tho hill behind them is » ruined fort that must have boon a place 
of great strength in carly times. The passnges through it aro cut 
to great dopths in tho rock, and are narrow, long, and winding, so 
that, if the gate wore stormed, the besicged hud their enemion far 
below them, und from above they could easily hurl destruction on 
the hvads of all that could onter the pathways before any of thom 
could reach a place of vantage. In and about this rock-fort are 
some temploa alec. But it is in the scarp of the hill to the south. 
east that tho cave-temples are excavated. Thoy are four in number : 
the lowest, on tho west end of the bill, is a Sivalaya or Saiva cavo ; 


1 Ted. Att vol. iii, p, 805 ; vol. v. pp. 19, 51, 67, 68, 72, 174, 844 5 vol. vi. pp. 72, 
74, 85, 187, 199, 142. 
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the next is a Vaishnava temple considerably higher up in the rock, 
and to the north-east of the Sivilaya; the largest, also Vaishnava, 
is still further to the east on the north face of the hill; and the last 
is a little beyond it, but is a Jaina cave, and of much smaller dimon- 
sions than tho preceding three Brabmanical ones, All four are still 
in unusually excellent preservation, and are very rich in mythological 
seulpture, 

Cave No. III. or Gréat Cavo is by far the finest of tho series, and 
one of the most intoresting Brahmanical temples in India; it is also 
the only cave-temple the age of which is known with certainty, for it 
is in it that the inscription of Mangaliéa, the son of Pulikédi L, the 
Chalukya king, who made Bidémi his capital, is found. Though it 
cannot compare with Elepbanta or somo of the larger caves at Kluri 
in dimensions, it is still a temple of considerable size, the verandah 
mousuring nearly 70 feet in length, and the cave inside 65 foct, 
with a total depth from the front of the verandah pillars to the 
back wall of 48 feet,—tho shrine going into the rock about 12 feot 
furthor, while the general height throughout verandah and hall is 
15 feet? (Plate LXVII,, fig.2.) It ix highor up in the rock than the 
othor Vishyava cave, and is entered by an ascending stair through o 
door in the west end of a square court in front of it, the north side 
of this court being formed by a large mass of rock left unexcavated 
there. Tho east and wost ends are formed by old walls of masonry, 
that on the oast entirely precluding all access from this side to the 
Taina cave just beyond it, so that the Jainas must have formed a 
path for themselves from the shoro of the lake or éaléo below up 
to their rock-cut shrine. 

‘Tho cavo faces tho north, and the level of tho floor is eight or 
nine fect above that of the court outside, A narrow platform is 
built up outaide the whole length of tho front, the cave being 
entered by » flight of steps in the centre of it, but which have now 
been torn down,—probably because the long treads of tho steps 
wero found usoful for some purpose or othor im the village. The 
front of the platform has s moulded cornice, and under it a dado 
of blocks, many of them seven feet long, divided into more than 
thirty compartments throughout the length of it, and in each com- 
partment two of thoso little fat dwarfs or gapae that are such 





} For plon and details see Archavi, Sur. W. Iud., vol. i. 
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favourites with the early Hindu sculptors for the decoration of 
basements, and which they were fond of representing in evory 
possible attitude and in overy form of grimace, or even with the 
hoads of animals. All secte—Buddhists, Brahmans, and Jains— 
seem to have employed such figures in similar positions: in fact, 
they appoar to have been conventionalities dependent mors upon 
the taste and imagination of the craftemen than upon the mytho- 
logy of the sect for which any particular temple was constructed. 

The verandah is supported in front by six pillars, each two and a 
half foot square, and two pilasters, with pretty deep bases and capi~ 
tals,—tho latter almost hid by the threo brackets attached to tho 
lower part of the capitals on the backs and sides of cach, and by tho 
eave or drip which comes down in front, The brackets on each 
side tho pillars, in every case but onc, represent a pair of human or 
mythological figures—a male and female standing in various attitudes 
under foliuge, in most cases attended by a small dwarf figuro; the 
only oxcyption tu the pair of figures is ove in which Arddhandui is 
ropresented, four armod and with two dwarf attendants. ‘ILo 
brackets on the backs or inner sides of tho pillars aro all singlo 
tall fomalo figures, each with one or two small attondunts. Thoso 
brackets extend from near tho bottom of tho capitals to tho rvof. 
The nocks of the pillars below tho capitals are carved with broad 
bands of elaborate beaded festoon work, and on each of the four 
sides of tho lower portions of the shafts are medallions carved with 
groups of figures within a border. 

The verandah is 9 feet wide, and is separated from the hall by 
four froo-standing columns and two domi-columns in antis, all with 
high bases, the two central pillars being of that purcly Hindu typo, 
consisting of a squaro shaft with thin and slightly narrower slubs 
applied to each face : in this caso two of these slabs ure suporimposed 
on cach side, forming five oxterior angles at cach of tho four 
corners. ‘Tho two pillars outaido these are octagons with capitals of 
the Klephanta type. There uro thus left for sculptures the two ends 
of tho vorandsh, and the spaces on the back between tho attachyd 
pillars and the ends. 

In the east cnd of the verandah is a large figure of Vishnu seated 
on the body of the great snake Sésha or Ananta, which is thrice 
coiled round below hin, while its hoods—five in this instance—are 
spread out over and round his big sukufa or crown, as if to protect 
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it. He is represented aa four-armed (Chatturbhuj)—the front left 
hand rosting on the calf of his leg, and the other holding up the 
Sankha or conch-shell, one of his characteristic emblems.’ In the 
front right hand he holds some object perhaps reprosenting wealth 
or fruit, and in the other his chakra or discus,—a sharp-odged 
heavy quoit, which seems to have been used as a missile instrument 
in carly warfare by the Hindus, being thrown with foreo against 
the enemy, and recovered by « string attached to it* He has 
three necklaces, cach formed with a mass of gems in front. Round 
his waiat is another belt of gems, while over his left shoulder and 
under his right arm hangs a thick cord apparently formed of 
twisted stranda or strings of beads; and again round his loins aro 
other richly embroidered bolts; on his arms and wrists also he woars 
rich armlets and bracelets. At his right, below, sits Garuda, his 
vdhana or vehicle who carries him, and attends him also as a page, 
Opposite to him is a little female figure with high mukwa, which 
may possibly represent Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu. Above these 
stand two tallor female figures, each holding a chauri or fy-flap: 
thoy have jowolled headdresses and large chignons, out of which 
riaes 2 singlo cobra-hood overshadowing the head. Theso attendants 
remind us of the supporters we so often find under tho padmdsanas 
or lotus-thrones of figures of Buddha. 

This large sculpture fills the end compartment of the verandah. 
Under it is a plinth, the front of which is carved with little fat 
gambolling figures or ganas, 

Turning to the right, we find on the back wall of the verandah 
anothor large sculpture, and one which in the oarly ages seoma to have 
been a great favourite, for we seldom miss it in a Vaishnava shrine, 
It is also repeated in several of tho Saiva rock-temples of Elura, 
and always in nearly the same form as here, It is the Varaha 
or boar avatéra which Vishnu aasumed to rescue the Harth from the 
Asura Hiranyfikeha, the chief of the Danavas, who had carried it off 
to the bottom of the ocean, when Vishnu, taking the form of a boar, 
dived down and rescued it, after a contest of a thousand years.’ 
Hero he is represented again es four-armed, similarly dressed as in 





1 Wilwn, Visknw Purina, ist ol, p. 562; Harivainéa, cap, 89; Wilford in Ae 
Bes, vol Moot’x Hinds Pantheon, p. 2'3. 

4 Harivaiéa, co. 9 and 215, 

* Conf, Harivaisa, co, 41, 223, 224. 
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the other figure, and with the chakra and fakka in hia up-lifted 
hands, but with a boar'a head, standing with his loft foot on the coil 
of a snake, the head of which is human, with five hoods bebind it. 
In one of his left bands he holds a lotus flower, on which stands 
Prithivi, aleo called Bhmidévi or Bhidévi—the Earth personified 
—steadying herself against his shoulders. 

In front of Variha’s knee kneels 8 human figure with the 
five Naga-hoods over his jewelled mukufa, and behind stands a 
female chauri-bearor with the single hood; another figure lies 
between Variha's feet, holding by the long cord or yajaopavita that 
hangs down from his shoulder. Over Vardha’a shoulders are two 
pairs of vidyddharas, each apparently with offerings. 

On the pilaster by the side of this sculpture is the inscription of 
Maigaliéa, dated in Saka 500* (a.v. 579). 

At the west end of the verandah is another of the avatdras, namely, 
tho Naragiitha or man-lion. The demon Hirapyakadipu, tho aon of 
Kagyapa and Diti, and brother of Hiranydksha, having, in conse- 
quence of sevore ponance, obtained from Brahm& the boon that he 
should be invulnerable to gods, mon, snakes, &c., became imporious, 
and troubled earth and heaven, when, at the desire of Prablida, tho 
son of Hiranyakasipu, Narasifiha bursting out of a column destroyed 
him, to the great joy of the devatas, Ho is here reprosentod fours 
armed, ono of the left arms resting on his huge club or gadha, 
bosidos which stands Garuda in human form. On tho other side is a 
dwarf attendant, and above Narsifiha’s shoulders aro figures floating 
with garlands and gifts. Over the lion-head is a lotus, and his 
jewolled necklaces are elaborately carvod. 

On tho other sido of the front pilaster of the verandah from this 
last is a largo and very striking sculpture, repeated also on a smaller 
sealo in the other Vaishnava cavo here, in the Daéa Avatira cave 
and in other placos at Eluri, Mahavallipur, &. Locally it is eallod 





1 Prithivi in the wife of Vishua in his Vardha avdeara, She in reprevouted in my- 
thology as n womnn with two arms, standing on « lotus-flower, und holding in ono hand 
another lotus-bloseom, with a crown on her heud, her long tack locks reaching to her 
foot, of yellow complexion, nnd with a Zilaka of rel paste on her forehead. Bhimidtrt 
a the goddoas of patience an endurance, but roccives no special worship. See, how- 
over, Manu. ili. 85, 86; ix. $11; Colebrooke’s Eseays, vol. i, p. 187. 

2 Vor a full tranalation of this sce Jed. Ant., vol iii, p, 805 M1; of vol. vi. py. 63 M5 
and see Archaeol. Hep., vol. ili. p. 120, 
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Virdtrupa, but there can be no doubt that it relates to Vishnu in the 
fifth or Vamena avaidre. He is represented in this case as eight- 
armed (Ashtabhuja), with chakra, sword, gadha or club, and arrow 
in his right hands, and Swikka, bow, and shield in the left, whilo 
with the fourth on that side he points to a round grinning faco, 
perbaps Rahn, to which he lifts also his left foot. Over this face is 
the crescent moon; beside Vishnu’s jewelled mulbufau is a Varaha 
and two other figures, and below on his right is his attendant 
Garuda In front stand three figures, probably representing Bali 
and his wifo, with Sukra his counoillor, the first holding tho pot 
out of which ho had, against Sukra’s advice, poured the water on 
tho hands of the dwarf in confirmation of his promise to grant 
‘Vamano’s roquest for ad much as he could compass at threo strides, 
But scarcely was the water poured on his hands whon, say the 
legends, “ ho developed all his divine form. The earth became his 
feet, the heaven his head, the sun and moon his eyes, tho Pisichas 
his toca, &c., &c, At the sight of this divine form, the Asuras, 
‘3 subjocts, enraged dashed at him.” They wore of all animal 
and monstrous shapes, and armed with all sorts of instruments, 
their heads decked with diadems, earrings, &c. Vishnu's form, 
however, grew a8 he dispersod them, until the sun and moon were 
no higher than his breast, and still be grow. 

Holding by his thigh is Garuda, and above thu heads of tho three 
figures before him is one with sword and shiold falling down, and a 
half-figure behind. 

Facing this at the other end of the verandah, just outside the 
pilaster that, separates it from the first describod of the sculptures, 
is another large one ropresenting Vishnu eight-armod, with chakra, 
arrow, gudha, and sword in hia right hands, and in the loft the 
sankha, shield, and bow (sariga), the fourth hand placed against his 
loin. Behind the head a portion of the headdress is formed into a 
cireulsr frill, somewhat resembling an aurcole: this may be obsorved 
also both in the last described figure and in the next. He woars 





1 Garuda correrponds to the eagle of Jove; he ix the edkana or conveyance of 
‘Vishpn, and is usually placed beforo Yaishyava tomples, as Nandi ix in front of Saiva 
ones. 

¥ Sce Harivaisia, cc. 264-257, The account of the contest boars a strong likeness 
to that of the onsct of Mim’s cmivsaries upon Buddba, aa given in Spenev: Hardy's 
Manual of Budhisw. 
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long pendant links hanging down. from tho ears, similar to what is 
found in many Buddhist images, and in the lowor portion of tho 
link is hung a heavy ear-drop that resta against the collar, From 
the top of his high mukufa or cap springs a figure of Narasiitha, 
four-armod and with chakra and Jaikha. Whom this is intended 
to repregont is somewhat difficult to say; as it occupies a position 
beside the entrance, it may he intendod merely as a figuro of 
Vishnu in his more activo and terriblo form, while the noxt, insido, 
ropresents him in repose seated on Sosha, or it may be for Balarima, 
the seventh avatira, It is, liko the others, well cut in a close- 
grained rock, and tho only damage it has suffered is a pieco out of 
the long sword, and some slight injury near the anklo. The dress 
is knotted behind the thighs, and round his body and thighs ho 
‘woars a belt." 

The last large sculpture to be noticed in this cave is a figuro on 
the back wall of the verandah, adjoining that of Narusifiha, and 
Jocally known as Harihara. This name is applied to the Ayinar 
of Southern India, the alluged son of Siva by Mohini, aud who is 
the only malo Grimadévata worshippod by tho Tamils, Thero 
js, however, another logend of Harihara as » form of Siva assumed 
to contend with the Asura, callod Guha.* Here the left side of tho 
figure ropresunts Hari or Vishnu with the éazkha in his uplifted 
hand, the other rosting against his haunch, whilo the earring and 
cap are of a difforent pattern from that of Hara or Siva, on which 
ia tho crescont and a withoring skull, while a cobra hangs from 
his ear, another from his bolt, a third is on the front of his mukufa, 
and a fourth twines round the paras or axe ho holds in one hand. 
In tho other hand he has some oval object. 

The roof of the verandah is divided by cross beams into seyon 
recessed panels, each filled with sculptures. In tho central circular 
compartment in eack of thoso panels is ono of the favourite gods, 
Siva, Vishnu, Indra, Brahm, Kama, &c., surroundod in most casos 
by smaller sculptares of tho eight Dikplas, or regents of the points 
of the compass, the corners boing filled up with arabesques.* 





1 Perhaps the same as the Békspaddai of Southorn Indi, represented es worn by 
soges and other holy boings whon they sit, 

2 See Foutker's Legends of the Shrine of Herihara, pp. 81-41; Harivoida, oc. 
180, 181; Ward's Hindus (ed. 1817), vol. i. p. 242, 

3 Vor a full description of theso, see Jad, Ant., vol. vi. p. 86). 
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Tho roof of the front aisle of the hsll is likewise divided into com- 
partments, in the central one of which are a male and female figure 
floating on clouds—the male (Yaksha) carrying sword and shield. 
The panels right and left of this are occupied by expanded lotus 
Howers. The hall roof is divided into nine panels by divisions very 
slightly raised from the level of the ceiling. In the central ono, in 
front, is a Déva riding on » ram—perhaps Agni—with a figure before 
him and another behind. In the other central panels are Brahma 
and Varana; in other compartments are flying figures, &o. 


Cavo II. is considerably to the west of the large cavo, and like it 
faces north. The front of it is raised a little above the level of the 
ara before it, and the face of the basement is sculptured with 
gana. Three steps have beon built against tho middle of the front 
‘by which to ascend to the narrow platform outside tho verandah, 
At the onds of this platform aro dwdrpdias, each 5 feot 10 inchs 
high. The verandah has four square pillars in front minutely carved 
from the middle upwards. Above them, slonder makara or ydli 
brackets project to support the drip, which is ribbed on the undor 
side. The central aroas of the bracket capitals of tho pillara are 
filled with sculpture. 

At the left ond of the verandah is Variha, the boar avatdra, and 
at the right or west end tho Vimana avatdra, noither of them so 
large as in the great cavo. The roof is divided into compartments 
and seulpturod, and the frieze that runs all round the wall hoad 
is carved with nwmerous scenes from the legends of Krishna or 
Vishnu. 

Tho ontranco from the verandah to the cavo in hy three openings 
divided by two pillars, onch 8 feet 6} inches high, noatly earvod 
with arubesquos or figures in festoons, &c., standing on a stop 
7 inches above the level of the floor. 

Inside, the roof is supported by oight square pillars, arranged in 
two rows across the hall, which is 33 feet 4 inches wide by 28 fect 
7 inches deep and 11 feet 4 inches high. The brackets to the 





1 Seo First Arch. Heport, Plate XX1. 

2 See dnd. Ant., vol. vi. pp. 364, 365. It in & remarkable proof of the ste develup- 
ment of the Krishna cult, that eo few sculptures referable to it ure ta We found. The 
rories of small ones on this frieze are almost the euly examples to be found in a rock- 
temple. 

3 See plan in Second Arch. Heport, Plate XX1. 
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rafters are lions, human figures, vampires, elephants, &o. Tho 
shrine ia approached by five steps, which raise the floor of it 3 feet 
above that of the hall; it measures 8 feot 9 inches by 7 foet 54 
inches, and contains a chaveranga or square altar, but the idol that 
stood in it is gone. 


Cave No. I. (Plato LXVIL,, fig. 3) is on the north-west side of the 
hill, and only about 50 feet above the lovel of tho town stroots. It is 
entered by afew steps rising from what may havo beon a small court, 
but which the decay of the rock has carried away. Along the front 
on each sido of the stepa are the gaxa of Siva—dwerfe, with human, 
bovino, and eqnino heads, caporing and posing in all sorts of attitudes. 
On tho right or wost side, above the return of this base, is a figure of 
Siva, 5 foot high, with cighteen arms, dancing the téndava’ or wild 
dance of dumonine ruge which he is fabled to perform when ho 
dostroya the world—Nandi, Ganapati, and tho drummor Narada 
being the only andience. Botwoon this figuro and tho cave is ao 
small chapel? with two pillars in front, standing on a baso or raisod 
stop, tho face of which is also Keulptured with rollicking gaya,—and, 
as at Elephanta, and on the four-armed figures that support tho 
brackets in somo of the Ajanti caves, one of these gaya has a tor- 
toise og s pendant to his necklaco. Inside this chapel, round the 
ends and back, aro more of these gaza. Above thom, on tho back 
wall, is a protty perfect figure of Mahishisuri or Durga os tho 
destroyer of the buffalo-demon. On the right wall is Ganapati, and 
on the left Skanda or Mahfisena, the god of war, and the inula-dova 
of the Chilukya royal family. 

At the other end of the front of the cave is a dwérpdla,’ 6 foot 
2 inches high, with the frisua of Siva in his hand; and below is a 
figure composed of s bull and elephant in such a way, that whon tho 
body of tho bull is hid the elophant is distinctly seen, and when 
the body of the elephant is covered the remainder isa bull. The 
front of the verandah is supported by four square pillars and two 
pilasters, their upper halves and brackets carefully carved with 
featoons of beaded work. Over the brackets against the archi- 
trave, and hidden from outside by the drip in front, sre a series of 

3 See my Elephanta, § 69, and notes, 
3 First Arch. Report, Pistee XVIL, XVIIL. 
° First Arch. Report, Plate XX., Fig. 2. 
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aquat male figures, each different, and acting as brackets to the 
roof above. 

Insido the verandsh, at the left ond, is a figure of Haribara, the 
joint form of Siva and Vishnu, 7 feet 9 inches high,’ attended by 
two females, perhaps Lakshmi and Umi, with elaborate girdles, 
head-gear, and bracelets. At the right ond ia another largo eculpturo 
—that of Arddhandriswara’ 

As is usually the caso at Elephanta and elsewhere, the god is 
attonded by his favourite white bull Nandi,—-a form of Dharmadéva, 
tho god of justice, who offered himself to Siva in this form aso 
vohicle. Behind Nandi, with clasped hands, stands Bhringi—a 
favourite devotee, or perhaps Kal, s form of Rudra or Siva bimeelf 
as the author of destruction,—a gaunt and hidcous skeleton. At 
tho left or female side stands a female richly decked, and bearing 
some flat object in her left hand. 

The right side, which is always tho male half, reprosenta Siva,— 
‘tho 'crescont moon and skull on hia hoaddress, a anake in his car, 
another coiled round his arm, a third hanging from his belt—-(the 
heads of them broken off),—and a fourth twisting round the battle- 
axo he holds in his uplifted hand; ® portion of tho tigor-skin, in 
which he wraps his person, hanging down on his thigh; with richly 
jowelled necklaces, braceleta, &. 

Tho left half, representing Umésaktt, has o large fiat oarring, 
necklaces, belt, armlets, and bracelets of differont patterns from thoso 
on the malo half. The hair is made up in a sort of chignon over the 
shoulder, much as it is still worn by the lower classes in the Madras 
Prosidency, ‘and is covered with # network of poarls or gems. A 
cord hangs down in front of the thigh, terminating in a small fat 
hoart-shaped end—an ornament specially noticcablo on many of the 
figures in the Kailasa temple at Eluri. On the foot aro two heavy 
anklets, and these and the very long bracelets on the wrists, and 
also on the female companion, cannot fail to romind the observor of 
the similar abundance of bone and brass rings worn by tho Banjarts 
and othor aboriginal tribes to the present dey. She holds up a 
flower, and with the other hand grasps one end of a stick or lute, 
the other end of which is held by the front hand of tho male half. 


1 First Arch, Report, Plata XIX. Fig. 4. 
20 Arddhangridvesi, Arddhaneéwari, or Arddhindrinstedwar,” is the union of 
Sive and Pirvatl, in s half male balf female form. 
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The attendant fomale wears a loose kirtle held up by a richly 
jewelled belt. Her earrings are different—that in the right ear 
consisting of along link hanging down to the shoulder, and in the end 
of it a thick jewelled ring and short pendant; the other is a broad 
thick diso like that known in Bengal by tho name of dhenri! 
Floating overhead on each side are two figures, male and female, 
with offerings, and having claborato beaddresses. Her hair is dono 
up in a very elaborate style, with a profusion of pearls over the 
forchead. This union of Siva and Parvati in a single body per- 
Ronifies the principle of life and production in its double aspect—the 
activo principle under the name of Purusha, and the fomalo or 
passive under that of Prakriti? On the male sido tho figuro of 
Arddhandrinatéswara is usually painted dark blue or black, and 
vermilion or orange on the left or female side, but sometimes the 
colours are white (Siva’s proper colour) and yellow, 

The roof is dividod by imitation beama into five compartmenta. In 
the central one is o figure of tho serpent Sesha very similar to that 
over the antechamber in the great temple at Pattadkal.? Tho head 
and bust aro well formed, and projoct holdly from the centro of the 
coil. In a compartment to the right, on a cloud or boss 2 feet 6 
inches in diametor, are a male and female well cut, the male (Yaksha) 
with a swortl, and tho female (Apsaras) drawing forward a veil that 
floats behind her head. In the corresponding compartment on the 
othor side aro two rather smaller figures; and in tho end panels aro 
lotusca. 

The entranes to the hall itself, as in the two already describod, 
differs from what we found in the Buddhist cave-tomples. Tho 
front wall of the Vihira with its amall windows and doors admitted 
too little light; and #0 hero, whilo retaining the verandah in front 





2 Rajcudrald Mitra's Antiguitice of Orissa, vol. i p. 98, and Plate XXVIL, Fig. 
118. ft in 10 bo regretiod that wo have no descriplive catalogue of female ornaments 
‘tuod in Thin, 

2 Tt embodies the contral idea of nature-worship, and occurred to tho early Grocks, 
as we ace from the old Orphie hymn proserved by Stobens, beginning 

eds Egowp pivers, Lets dupporec Exhere rugs. 
“ Zeus was & male, Zeus became a deathless damsel.” 

Stobaue, Eclog. Phys, od, Heeren, vol. i, p. 42; conf. Muir, Orig. Sonsk. Texts, 
vol. i. pp. 9, 86 5 vol. iv. p. 381; and vol. ¥. p. 369. 

3 See First Arch. Report, Plate XX., Fig. 4, und Plate XIa, Fig. 5. This one is 
also represented ou the cover of Mr, Fergusson’s Treo and Serpent Worship, 
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and further protocting the hall from rain and sun by projecting 
eaves, a lurgo portion of the front was left open, the whole, indeed, 
excopt in front of the side aisles. In this case the entranco is 
21 feet wide, divided into three by two pillara. These pillars have 
simplo bases, square shafts, the upper part of each ornamented 
with arabesques, birds, &c, Tho capitals are circular, and so much 
in the style of those at Elephanta as to suggest no great: difference 
of age, and the brackets are similar to those over the back columns 
in Cave XVI. at Ajanta. 

The hall measures 42 foct 1 inch wido by about 244 fect doep, the 
roof being supported, as in Cave IL, by two rows of four columns, 
cach parallol to the front and similar to those in the verandah. 
It ia divided into compartments by imitation joists and rafters. In 
the first, immediately within the middle entrance, are a pair of 
figures (a Yukshe and Apsarase), the male having sword and shiold ; 
in tho next or central compartment ia a lotos; and the rost are plain. 

Tho shrine is irregular in shape, varying from 6 feet 11 inchos 
to 8 feet 3 inches deep, by 9 feot 6 inches wide, and contains o 
syuare altar or chuvwrafiga, with a small lidiga or phallic emblom of 
Siva in it. 

Tho fourth cave at Badimi is the Jaina one, and will bo noticed 
in its proper place. 


2 See Firat Arok, Heport, Plate XX., Fig. 1. 


ANy 


CHAPTER III. 
KARUSA CAVES. 


About a quarter of mile to the cast of tho village of Karurt 
and about 43 miles east of Dhirasinwa,in tho south-weat of the 
Nizam’s territory, ix a low but steep hill of laterite, in which soft 
rock @ range of caves are excavated ; but, as may ensily bo supposed, 
the coarse conglomerate character of tho rock not being favourable 
for the execution of fine sculptures, these have been originally but 
clumsily out, and subsequont decay has in many places rendered 
them still worso, Owing to the circumstance, and perhaps also to 
their remote situation, none of this group of caver—except perhaps 
that known as the Mahadeva Cave—aro of much beauty or interest, 
That one, howover, would be a really fine cave anywhore if tho 
matorial out of which it is excavated had beon euch as to admit of 
its design boing adoquately eluborated. Another cavo, the Likola, 
is alwo of some merit, but very inferior to the other. All the others 
aro extremely rudo, but not withont some interest from thair poeu- 
liarities of design. 


At tho sonth end of the hill is a cave quite ruinod by tho full of 
nearly the wholo roof and front. It has been about 45 feot wide, 
and probably of considerable height. A little to the north, along 
the west face of tho hill, is a small shrine with a rude imitation of a 
filday or low spire—or rathor pyramidal roof,—carved on the rock 
above it. Next isa rude cell, 12 feet by 6, with an inner one of 
smaller dimensions. In front isa recess in the rock about 15 feet 
wide, which can hardly ever have been covered; and at the north 
side of this, again, isa amall monolithic temply measuring ouly 34 
feet by 3 inside, with a small door, the outside of the rvof being 
carved into s gikhar, as in the previous instance. 

For some distance from this, along the face of the scarp, there are 
no more caves ; then we come to the principal group consinting of 
lnrger ones. The first of these is of irregular shape, 11 to 15 fect 
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wide by 13 fect 2 inches to 14 feet 8 inches deep, much filled up, 
and with a cell or plain shrine at the back, but nothing to indicate 
to what sect it belonged. Above it is another small monolithic 
templo. 

About six yards to the north of this is a second, 283 to 25} feet 
wide by 16} feet deep, with cell in the north wall, of very irregular 
shape. ‘In the south wall is also the commencement of a cell. 
None of the walls are straight or perpendicular. It contains a very 
rade image of a Jina or Tirthsitkara, perfectly featurcless, reated 
with his legs crossed under him as naval. 

Beyond thia are remains of cuttings in the rocks, a8 if for open 
courts, and perhups a well, and a stair leading to the top of the hill ; 
then, thirty yards from the last, we reach one of the largest of the 
auries ;—a double cave of two storeys, very irregular in plun, and 
roughly about 50 feet deep by 70 fect wide, divided into two halls 
above and below. Close to the front of the north half of the cavo 
Stands an octagonal pillar, the mouldings about the top of which, 
however, aro almost effaced. In the top ix a hole about a foot 
square and the sumo in depth, but whother it held the trifudu of Siva 
or 9 ercssot for fire. is left to conjceture. In the floor of the north 
side of the excavation there have been sixteen square pillars of rough 
form, with rudely blocked out brackot capitels : brt, except seven, 
all are rotted away. At the back is the shrinv standing forward 
into the cave, and from the way the excavations terminate on cach 
side of it, it would seem that it was intended to carry the 
qradukshipa quite round it. The shrine is an oblong ccll with 
sculptures on the back wall, which are much oblitorated. 'Tho 
contral figuro has lost his head, but he had a battle-axo or purdéu in 
the uppor right hund, a emali triéula or trident in the upper left, 
while the lower hands seemingly rested against the thighs. All 
this is distinetly enough upplicable to Siva. The right sidu figure 
appears to have been Vishnu: while tho left-hand one had the threo 
faces usually assigned to Brabmii. 

Tho fluor of the south half of this cave is about 6 feet 5 inches 
Wwlow that of the other hall. Jn front it has a rcreen with two 
pillars supporting @ massive lintel; but, inside this, what may be 
termed the verandah, it is open above, and has a roughly fashioned 
dwérpdl or door-keeper on the south end and an unfinished one on 
the other. A descent of seven steps loals down to the floor of tho 
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hall, which seems to have been a very rude imitation of a Buddhist. 
Chaitya-cave. It was evidently intended to have four nquaro pil- 
java on each side with aistes behind, but the left aisle ran into the 
other half of the cave, and spoilt the plan. The navo has a low 
urch with ribs across it, and the aisles are much lower. The shrine 
is in the back wall, but the figures arc su decayod nx to be noarly 
undistinguishablo ; they were probably Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva— 
the Hindu Triad, as in tho other shrino. 

At cach ond of tho front, and in the block of rock left between 
theso halls, is a small fiiye shrin 

A stair in tho left wall of tho narth hall loads up to the apart- 
ments above. The north ono, in which it lands, is somewhat in tho 
style of the hat] just described. It has threo pillars on each side, 
with alow arched roof having n ridge pole along the centre, and 
rough ribs running up to it. ‘be side nislos are narrow aml low. 
At tho back is a shrine with a largor square pillar left in front on 
each sido and carved each with a dwdrpdla, Behind this aro two 
other similar blocks or pillars, oach with dimdérpdlax on tho front and 
Jack. Betweon these Inst stands a largo liga nearly 4 feot in 
diameter at the basco and 3 fect 2 inches at the top. In front of it is 
a gort of trough in the floor. 

A door in the wall leads into the south hull, about 30 foet wide 
by 54 fovt from the front to the back wall. Jt has four pillars 
along each wall, but tho roof is flat, and slopes upwards towards 
the back. hero is a prodakxtiva round the shrine, the rock in the 
aouth-vast corner of which has boon broken through from abovo, 
and this corner is now filled with débris. Three figures in the 
shrino are about 5} feot high, were probably Vishnu, Siva, and 
Brabma,—but all ure much dofaced. 

Above the north end of the fagade of this cave are somo yeulp- 
trea, but so worn that littlo can be made of them, 

Adjoining tho upper floor on its north sido ure a number of 
irregular apartmonta with a good doal of rudv Saiva sculpture. 





Mamaveva’s Cave. 


Fifty foot north of the large cave ia another, known as Mahidéva'a, 
having an extreme width of 60 feet hy 64 fect in dopth, with a 
fragment of a small square maydapa in froat for the Nandi or bull 

ond 
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of Siva. The fagade is 48} feet long, with a low parapet wall in 
front, from behind which rise four square pillars with thin bracket 
capitals. The roof is supported by six lines of three pillars, each 
running from front to back—one row on cach side having five 
pillars, and running up the pradakshiva. There are thus twenty-six 
pillars in all, including the four in front, all approximately square 
except four immediately in front of the shrine, which stand on low 
octagonal plinths, and have shafts with sixteon shallow flutes, then 
a thick square member, and above it the capital, the lower portion 
of it being a conoidal frustrum fluted to the neck, and the upper part 
octagonal with a few simple embers. 

The shrine is about 16 feet by 11 and 8 high, has four doors, 
and contains a large livye ina salupkhd or altar, not 2 foot above 
the level of the floor. The front of the shrine is carved with two 
rude disdrapdias, cach leaning on his club, The door has a narrow 
architrave and slonder pilaster on each side, outside which are two 
huge enakes,—their tails are grasped by a human figure over the 
door, and their human heads turned up below. On the basement, 
on each side the steps, und below the dwdrapdin, is an clophunt in 
bas-reliof. 

At the sides of the south door of the shrine aro a pair of tall male 
and femule figuros, the male in cach case noxt to the door, and 
joaning on a heavy club,—the femalo uttondod by a small dwarf. 
Atl the north door are similar pairs of guardians, but without tho 
dwarfs. 

"Tho sides of the cavo aro covered with large sculptures, but in 
many places so damaged as to he ulmoxt unintelligible. Along the 
south or right wall they are generally Vaishyava, while thoso on the 
north side aro Saiva. All have beon at one time covered with 
plaster, and the appearance of the whole must have depended 
greatly on tho manner in which this was dono. Beginning on the 
xouth sido,—just behind the pilaster, on the back of tho front. wall, 
—are represented a number of men with clnbs or swords, us if 
engaged in an action, below aro two elephants and sevoral human 
figures some of them greatly defaced. 

Beyond these and on the return of the wall are two figures wrost~ 
ling, and uhove thom other two apparently similarly engaged. The 
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noxt figure helow appears to be escaping from the next group, of 
which the principal figures are a tall male standing on the low nar- 
vow bench or base that runs aloug under all the sculptures, holding: 
up e sort of whip in his right hand, as if about to strike with ia 
Ndga whose long tongue he holds with his left hand. ‘The Naga has a 
hamon head and bust, with his hands joined in the attitude of sup- 
plication ; over his head is the five-fuld snake-hood, whilst his tail 
is coiled up below. To his left is a mnaller female Ndgant in a 
similar attitude. Some small figures below aro obliterated. Above 
aro several others: one man is seizing an animal like a horse by 
the mouth ; another twists the head of » bull right round by the 
muzzle and one horn; and others are not so distinct. 

The next group is tho common one of Variha or Vishnu of the 
hour's head avatara. ‘To the loft of this is a still larger En 
intended to represent the contest belweon Vishyn and the Asuras, 
the concluding svone in the Vamana or Dwarf Avatarn, and somewhat 
similar to those at Batlami. 

Near the oast ond of this wal} is the Narasifiha avatara, or Vishnu 
of the Lion-head, four-armed, holding the rhakra and sairkha in two 
hands, and with the others tearing ont the bowels of the impious 
Hirnnyakasipa, the brother of Hiranyaksha, who still graspa his 
sword and shield. Besido this is Vishnu represented us a two- 
armed man holding up the hill of Govardhana over tho herds of 
Vraj which aro represented by some hudly-formed cattle hotween 
him and Narasinha. 

In the return of the wall, to the left of this, is the door of a small 
cell with s carving on the back apparently intended for Karttikeya, 
or Mahsena, the god of war. 

Entering the pradakshiva or circumambulatory passage, on the 
south pido, the wall up to the door of another coll is occupied by a 
reone 13 fect in length, On the right, in a very rade chariot drawn 
‘by two small horses, is a figure shooting from a bow against two 
tall bowmen close in front. Behind them isa male with high cap, 
holding a female by the arm. In the chariot is a very diminutive 
driver, and heyond or above it are scen about seven warriors with 
bows and clubs, while high up on the left are two pairs, apparently 
interested spectators. Whether this represents a scone in the war 
of the Pandavas or in the story of Rama is not very clear. 

On the back wall ix another large tablean ; below, reven figures are 
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represented, four of whom appear ta bo carrying weighty objects, 
one is either building a pillar or sacrificing, and another is crouching 
below at the foot of it. Abovo the pillar two figures are atretched 
at enge looking on, and behind are two men, and @ female betweon 
them. To tho left, and over the firat mentioned figures, are four 
ton and a woman, apparently dancing. Above them lies a man 
with three women attending on him, and at his feet three men in 
attitudes as if hopping. ‘To: the right of theso, again, ia a man 
standing with a long bow, and a female seated with uplifted hand. 

On the north of tho shrine, and on the back wall, is a figure with 
a bow drawn against two figures struggling together. Above are 
five or aix poople, worshipping or supplicuting. 

On tho north wall of the pradudshiya is a much-defaced group 
cougiating, apparently, of one tall malo fignro and four females, On 
the west of this is the door of a small irregular coll, and to tho Joft 
of it, again, is 4 large sculpturo of the churning of the sea of 
milk,—a story froqnently alluded to in senlptures.! In- tho 
seulpture hero a solitary Daitya haa got hold of the hoad of Vaxnki, 
and threo others appear behind him, while at Jeast three of the 
Surna havea hold of the tai},aud other three stand close hy. Brahma 
and another god, four-handed, are above, and on the top of Mount 
Mandara, used as a churning staff, Vishyu appears helping to twirl 
it round, 

Tn the cell which opons from the aislo of the cave is a figure 
which appears to by intended for Vishnu. 

On the north wall of this aisle are the Saiva senlpiures. Tho first 
in the direction in which wo are now procseding is Riivona under 
Kailisa. 

A little to the left of this, Siva and Parvati aro represented sitting 
together. ‘The bull Nandi stands in front, with the almost undistin- 
guishable traces of gambolling gaya, monkeys, &e. round him. 'The 
next scone is Siva in the Aéydave dance, with Parvati at his left knee, 
and some small figures among his feet. 


Takoua’s Cave. 


In its plan, and the goncral character of its seulpturos, thia eave 
so nearly resembles the three Brahmanical caves of Bidémi. that i¢ 


2 For au uecumnt of this we Third Arch. Report, py. 16, Vi. 
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must be very nearly of the same age. It may consequently be safely 
assigned to the Jatter half of the sixth century, though from the 
coarseness of the mutorials out of which it is excavated, it ia difficult 
to arcertain its date with any greut precision. 

A little to the north of Mahadéva's cave is an unfinished cell, and 
at twonty yards from the same is a cavo, locally known as TAxora' 
Its ontranco in reached up ix or more steps. Lt has four pillars in 
front aud twenty-four inside, nbout 2 feeb syuure. Tho crave 
moasures from 41 to 49 feet wide by about 5S foot deep to the back 
of tho pradukskiza and about 10 fort 4 inches high. In front isa 
low half sereon wall with a descent of four steps down ints the cave. 

In tho cell on the south side aro five fomalo figures on tho back 
wall, a male aud female on the left wall, aud Ganapati and a malo 
on tho right, all dancing. Ono of those on the back wall has w 
horse’s head. In the back cell on the same sido ina malo figure 
with two arms, but defaced, 

dn tho shrine is a four-armed figure of Vikhun, 6 fect high, and 
formed of a different and more compact atone than the rock in 
which tho cavo is ent. In hia loft hand he has the chakiw and 
faikha, und in the right a hnge club and wome round object. Ho 
woars a high cap, with the radiated broad frill like a winds behind, 

A stair leads down from the north aide of this cave into the next. 
in which aro four pillars with corresponding pilasters, but the 
pillars are much eaten away. 1b moaaurcs about 21 feet wide by 23 
foot deep, and has a small shrine in the buck wall. On cach side 
the ovter door has been a window in lattice! xtone work, now 
broken away. 

Above this cave are two cells, one with Gandsa roughly carved on 
tho wall, and a smail edi or altar in u shrine behind it. 

Betwoou this last and tho next an clephant in rudely curved on a 
projecting rock, but apparently hus never been finished. The next 
cave wax probably a lurgo one, but is entirely ruined by tho fall of 
the rock which formed part of the roof of it, It was, perhaps, 
nover finishorl, us the back wall is very irregular, 

To tho north of this again is a low-reofed cave, with tive octagu- 
nal pillars in the hall, somewhat of tho pattern of those in front of 
tho shrine in Mahbadéva's eave. Tho hail is about 17 teot wide by 
23 feet deep, but the predakshiva extends to 34 fect 10 inches in 
length Delind the shrine, the cave being irregular in form. The 
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shriao inside is about 6 feet 9 inches square, and containa a figure 
of Vishnu, out from the rock én sit, and very much decayed. 

Higher up on the scarp are three or four celis and small shrinos. 
Then we come to » cave varying in width from 25% feet in front to 
43} at the back, ahout 30} feet deep and 8} fect high. It has two 
pillars, with rough pilasters in front—two pillars in the second row, 
and four in the back one. The shrine, about 8 foet by 7, is in the 
back wall, there being no pradakshiva, and contains an oblong altar 
in which ia placod n modern léiga of hard stone. Still to the north 
are two celle, the second with GanéSa carved on the south wull, and 
Mahishfeuri, the slayer of tho buffalo-demon. 

On the aseont of the hill, in frunt of MuhAdéva's envo and the 
two-storeyed one, are seven or eight very small monolithic temples, 
mostly ruined. 

Round the north end of the hill are upwards of forty very small 
shrines, somo with facades cut on the rock over them, and dedicated 
+-#ome to the liga, and others to Vishnu. 

The oxtremo simplicity of the carving in these caves might 
incline us to think thoy wore carly. This however may ariso from 
tho nature of the rock in which thoy are excavated, and these sculp- 
tures arv, at all events, sufficient to show that they were made before 
the risw of tho Lingayats. They are probably, as just mentioned, 
of about the same age as those at BidAni described above. 

Nine miles north from Karusi, and as far cast of Awai, is a 
solitary hill near the village of Hasagahw. In the cast sido of it 
were two large caves; but, owing to disintegration of the rock, 
they are worn almost to the appoarance of natural caverns, On tho 
west side is another, 49 feet deep by 41 wide, with a pradakahina 
round the shrines, It had some sculpture right and left of the 
shrine door, but they are much decayed. This cave had probably 
twolve columna, in three rows across, but no trace whatever is left 
of the two immediately in front of the shrine door. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


BRAUMANICAL CAVES IN TIE DEKHAN, MOMINABAD, 
POONA, &e. 


At Mominabid or Jogéi AmbA, in the Nizam of Haidaribiu’s 
territory, are some Brahmanica] and Jaina caves, architecturally of 
a very plain typo, to which it is difficult to assign an age with any 
confidence. They are just outside the town, in two low rocky knolls. 
Tho largest (Plate L.XVHL.) has un open court in front, measuring 
about 90 feet by 85, in the middle of which stands a low pavilion 
about 844 feet square outside, with a sloping roof. Tnwide it is an 
oval platform for the Nandi or bull, the vehicle of Siva. The roof 
within is supported by four porfectly plain square pillars, Tho halt 
of tho cave is 91 feet long hy 45 deep, and its roof is uphold by 
thirty-two similar pillars, 2 feet 3 inches aqnare, each surmounted by 
a bracket block, 5 foet long und 10 inches deep, on which lic the 
architraves which run from eud to end of the cave. In the back 
wall are threo small rooms and the principal shrine, containing the 
faint traces of what appears to baye been a Trimirti or triplo-headod 
image of Siva ax combining the three characters of Rudm, Vishyu, 
and Brohmé. Thero ia another small shrine in the left end of the 
third aisle. Along tho back wall has beon a good doal of the 
ordinary Saiva sculptures—the Saptamitras, the téudura dance, 
Mahishésuri, &c., which may be of almost any age. 

In the court, at oach end of the front of tho cave, stand two 
largo clephants cut out of the rock, and behind the mandnp are other 
two. 

To tho west of this, across a small atream, are tho remains of 
other caves, but much destroyed by a current of water that runs 
through them, and overgrown by prickly-pear, &c. One of them 
has been fully 100 feet long by 41 deep, but its roof is almost totally 
destroyed. Like the Daéa Avatéra at Eluri, the great cave at 
Karusi, and others, tho walls of it have been covered with rude 
aculptures both of the Avatéras of Vishnu and of tho forma and 
feate of Siva and his consort." 


1 For more details aul plums see Third trekent, Report, pp. 50-52, ant Plitos 
XXXIIL, NEXIV. 
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Cave-Tesptes or Buasmurpr, Rasaruni, &. 


At the smal village of Bhamburdé to tho north of Poona ia 
anothor Saiva rock-temple, very closely resembling that of Jogi 
Aiba both in stylo aud arrangements, only that the Nandi pavilion 
in front is round instead of square, as may be seen from the plan, 
Plate LXIX., and the aunexed woodcut. The shrine ig advanced into 





No. Ga, Bhawhardd Cave, from a drawing by ‘T. Di 
the floor, instead of being a cel] in tho back wall. It is somewhat 
larger howovor, being 160 feot in one direction by about 100 across, 
and, as nay be seen by comparing these plates, it is altogether of a 
finer and more monumental character, and hence probably of a moru 
anciout date. Tho roof of the pavilion slopes, ant has been hewn 
with ritlyes or ribs after the shape of av umbrella, Owing to 
thero being no exit for the water that accumulates in tho trench 
round this mundap—for it sits quite in a pit—it stands for a large 
yart of the year in a sheet of water that reaches from tho Nandi 
in the centre of it to the entrance of the cave. 

Rajapnri is a small village about 8 miles to the weet of Wai in 
the Satara district, near the source of the Krishni.t The caves are 
in a spur of the Mahibaleswur range, on the south-west of tho 
Kyishna, and at a height of 1,200 or 1,800 fect above tho valley, but 





UThewe eases have not been described im any delail hitherto, ‘They were surveyed 
by the Mewre, West in 1833, who have kindly plncoi their collections ut my disposal, 
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not difficult of access. They are ent in a soft ochrey coloured rock, 
just bolow tho laterite. 

Tho caves are irregular and rudely cut, and extend about thirty 
yarda along the faco of the cliff. The largest somewhat rorembles 
tho DhokeSwara cave: a structural wall ia inserted in front, inside 
which are four plain squaze pillars in two rows in front of the shrine 
which is about 7 fect syuare inside, hut irregular in its outer form. 
Thero is also another pmallor litga shrine in the right wall of the 
front area, and two cells, one unfinished, in the back of the prudikehiva. 
‘A low passage leads to the right into a room, of which the front ia 
Dloeked up and which has a smaller room behind it. From the loft 
ride there is also an entrance into other two rooms, and from the 
front one, a low pnssage Jeatly into an irrognlar aren containing two 
tanks, arfd a cell dedicated to Bhavani. In front is an inscription 
on a loose slab in an old form of Devanagari—perhaps of the 14th 
contury A.D. 

‘The Pateswara caves are a xmall gronp of some five oxcavations 
near the top of a hill about six miles sonth-cast from Siti. They 
are, like the Rajapuri caves, very rudely excavated, and have been 
much altered and enclosed with buildings during last century, but 
from the number of loose lifyas lying about, and their plang, so far 
un they can he made out, they uppear to have been Bralimanical. 

About twenty miles in a straight line to the B.8.K. of Karidb ix 
the town of Kandal, in a hill nour which aro some 16 Bralimanicul 
caves, mostly small, cnt in a soft reddish rock, anc divided into two 
groups, one of thirteen cuvos on the north-eastern face, aud the other 
of three on the southern face of tho bill, One contains traces of sone, 
rude xeulptures. Like thone at Pateswara, they have been uttered 
and added to by building, but are probably nut of very aneieut 
date. 


Mackeswana, 


Thirteen miles south-west of the Kaudul eaves and about 18 
miles north from Kolapur, in # hill near the village of Malwadi. is a 
group of scvon Brahmanical caves, mostiy very small. Tho largext 
has a hall about 26 feot by 213, with four massive square pillars, 
having ciroulur necks and u projecting member under the brackets 
resembling what we find in structural columns of the 12th and 
13th centnries. ‘Chis cave has an untechamber to the liiga shrine, 
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and also a small shrine on the right side of the hall, Like the 
PateSwara and Kandal caves, these have also been modified in very 
rocont times by building. 


Parur. 


P&tur isa village twenty miles to the cast of Akola, the chiof town 
of Berar, To the west of tho villngo are two caver facing cast, and 
cach consisting of a sort of double verandah, fully 40 feet in length, 
divided by a stop with two plain aquare pillars and pilasters upon it. 
The onter verandah has also two square pillara in front, and ia 
about 9 feat wido, while the inner one or hall is 13 to 13} foot deep, 
in the back of which is a celt about 11 feet square. The sonthern 
one at last has once contained a liiga; possibly tho other may have 
becn dedicated to Vishnu, or perhaps Bhavint; it contains a 
chavaranga or image altar, and the hall is only 31 feet by 14 foot, 
and 12 to 18 fect high. There are somo names on the pillars in old 
Devanagari characters of about the ninth contury. A line on one 
pillar has been supposed to be in Pehlvi; but it ix too faint to be 
made out, though it was probably in Hala-Kinada. 


Rupreswan. 


Near the village of GulwAdi (besides the Buddhist cave known as 
Ghato‘kacha) there is a rnde Brohmanical cave or small group of 
excuvations in which are figures of Ganesa, Bhairava, Nurasifiha, 
the Saptamitris, &., but all weatherworn aud dilapidated. There 
is nothing of architectural intorest about the place, and tho wholo is 
probalily of comparatively recent origin. 


Pana. 


On the wost of the deserted town of Patna in Khandesh, already 
montioned in connexion with the Pitalkhora caves, is the hill fort of 
Kenhar, and on the west side of the hill or that farthest from the 
ruins of the town, and up a torrent bed, is a Brabmanical cave, pro- 
bably Vaishnava, and locally known as Sringir Chavadi. It consists 
of a plain hall or shrine 19 feet wide by 17 feet 6 inches deop, and 
varying in height from 6 feet 8 inches in front to 8 feet at the hack. 
Tho entrance door is noatly carved, with two high steps, with 
moulded pilasters, small standing figures, &c. at cach side, uch in 
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the style of the early structural temples, such as that at Ambarnath 
and the Hemédpanti temples of the Dekhan. 

In front ia a verandah about 7 feet wide, returning outwards on 
the right side. Bosides the double pillar at the corner, this is aup- 
ported by two pillars and a pilaster in front of the cavo, and by one 
pillar and pilaster in the return. These pillars support a narrow 
entablature carved with arabeaques, and are hidden on the outside, 
to fully half their height, by a curtain, carved in the style of the 
corresponding portions in tho Kailas temple of Elurd, and of tho 
first of the old Jaina templos at Belgaum, and which may belong to 
about the 11th century a.v. It is thus perhaps one of tho latest 
excavated of the Brabmanical caves, and possibly the work of some 
Jocal chief under the Yadavas of Dévagiri. Inside is an Otd or 
seat about 2 foot high. Outside is a water-tank. 


Duoxeswara. 


Tho Brahmanical caves of DhokeSwara aro in the east sido of a hil] 
near the village of Dhoké, in the Parnor Taluka, about twonty miles 
west of Ahmadnagar. 

The principal cave (Plate LXX., fig. 1) is irregular in shape, but 
about 45 feet wide in front, and upwards of 50 feot deop. In front 
it has two massive pillars between pilasters, and 14} feet bchind 
them other two pillars, standing on a raised step, square bolow, 
changing above into eight and thirty-two sides, with square capitals 
having pendant corners, undur brackets of the ordinary form. Tho 
front pair of colamus have moro carving on the lower halves, but 
aro square up to the capitals, 

Tho shrino is cut in the solid rock, with a wide prudakskiga quite 
round it, and with doors in front and in the right end. On each 
side of the front one isa duirpdla with nimbua behind the head, 
holding up a flower in his right hand; his headdress is high, and 
in w style ropresenting twisted locks of hair. These figuros aro 
similar to those on the sides of tho shrine at Elephanta and the 
Dumar Lénaat Kluri. Over their shoulders are vidyddhuras, Under 
the right hand of the diirpdia, 10 the left of the shrine door, is a 
figure standing with folded arms and « trigwia or trident set on his 
head asa cap. Other figures are carved to right and left. Jn tho 
chrine is a small fie, and on an earthon platform in front, among 
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many fragments of sculpture of all ages, isa modern hollow copper 
litga with a human face in front, a snake coiled round it, and tho 
seven hoods raised over it, 

On the south wall of the cave are the Matris, cight female 
divinities, with Ganééa at their head, and on the side of tho pilaster 
next him a tall naked figure, probably KAéla. Vardahi, the third, 
has a boar's head; each has her cognizance helow and a ximlnus 
behind her head; they are seated under the foliago of five troon; 
and beyond the last iss form of Siva. Tho workis of a vory inferior 
aort, On the deep architravo over tho inner pair of pillars in the 
centre isthe common sculpture of Lakshmi and the clephants pouring 
water over her, and to the left some other figures. 

At the north ond is » chapel with two pillars in front, and on the 
back wall a large sculpture of Bhairava and some snake figuros. 
Outside, at each end of the fagade, ia a tall standiug femalo figure 
with lofty hoaddross, and holding an oponing bud in ono hand. 

In a rocess to the north of the shrine is a coarsely hewn out 
pull. In the back aro threo small recossos, and in the south end 
a raised platform with a seat at the back, at the ond of which a 
hole has been made into o large cistern, the ontrance to which ix 
a dozen yards to tho south of the cave. Between the great cave 
and the cistorn and some way up the face of tho rock, approached 
by a risky stair, is a smal) cave, low in the roof, with a built front, 
the original having given way. On each side of this ix » sort of 
coll with an opening into it, about 2 or 2$ fect from the floor. In 
the left front corner is a trap-door into some sunk apartment 
partially filled up. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
BRAJIMANICAL CAVE-TEMPLES AT ELURA. 


‘As before mentioned the Buddhixt group occupies the southern 
extremity of tho crescont in which the caves of Eluri are situated, 
Ata later age the northern horn was taken possession of by the 
Jains, who excavated there a romarkable sories of caves to be de- 
scribed hercafter. But betwoon these two, at an intermediate age, 
the Brahmans excavated somo 15 or 16 caves, rivalling thoso of their 
predecessors in magnificenco, and oxceeding them in richness of deco- 
ration, In thoir carlier caves the Brahmans copiod to a certain 
extent tho arraugoments of those belonging to the Buddhista, though 
gradually craancipating themselves from their influence till the series 
culminated in tho Kailisa, which is not only the largest and most 
inagnificent Rock-cut temple in India, but the one in which its 
authors most completely emancipated thomselves from tho influence 
of Buddhist cave architecture, 

The Brolimanical cuvos begin at a distance of about 40 yards north 
of the Tin Thal, or lust Buddhist cavo, the first one being a large 
perfoctly plain room, of which the front haa beeu destroyed by the, 
decay of the rock, and the floor is doop in carth. It may probably 
havo beon a dharmasdla or rest-house for visitors. Close to this, and 
to which it doubtless belongod, is the cave known as Révan-ka Khai; 
anil next to it, but higher up in the rock, is the Dis Avatdra, betwoon 
which and tho famous Kailasa the road passes up the hill to the 
town of Rozah. 

To the north of Kailasa is a deep ravine, and boyond it are four 
or fivo caves not usually distinguished by soparate names. ‘Then 
fullow those known as Rameswara, Nilakanth, a small cave, Téli-k& 
Gana, Kumbarwari, Janwdsa, and tho Milkmaid’s cave. This last 
is near » high waterfull, at the north sido of which is excavated 
tho inugnificent temple known as Sita’s Nhini, or Dumar Lend, tho 
tnost northerly of the Brahmanical serics. 

Fortunately the age of these caves can be ascortained within very 
nurrow limits from tho style of their architecture and local pecu- 
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liarities, though there are hardly any inseriptiona or traditions that 
tend to elucidate the matter. They certainly are all subsequent to 
the cavos at Baddmi (a.. 579), and anterior to the Kailiisa, which, 
as we hope presently to show, was commenced in or about 725. These 
are at least the extreme limits within which the age of the group is 
comprised, though it is hardly probable that tho earliest of them 
overlap the Buddhist series to the extent which that would imply. 
Both in their plans, and in the style of their architectural dotails, 
they resemble go nearly the latest caver at Ajanté and Aurangabad 
that it is probable they belong generally to the second half of the 
seventh century rathor than the first. Thoir succession appoars to 
‘bo nearly as they are situated locally, and enumerated in the follow- 
ing pages—beginning with those situated nearest to the Buddhist 
group, and ending with tho Dumar Lena, the most northern, which 
may bo assumed to be the last excavated, anterior to tho Kailasa, 
which probably, however, was not comploted before the end of the 
contury. 


Bavana-ka Kuat. 

The Brahmanical shrine locally known as Ravana-ké Khai has 
four pillars in front and 12 inside the open hall, which measures 
54 fect wide by 554 to the front of the shrine. ‘he shrine is 
surrounded by » wide passage or pradakshind for circumambulation, 
making the total depth of the excavation 85 fect. The central aroa 
is 14} feet high, and the aide aisles 13 feet 8 inches (Plato LXX., 
fig. 2). 

Two pillars in front and one inside the front aisle are gone. They 
havo high square bases and drooping-cared florid capitals, with 
circular necks of varied patterns (Plate LXX1). The pilusters, fig. 2, 
aro carved from the floor to the brackets, fig. 1. Tho furmer recall 
the style of decoration found in the caves at Aurangabad (Plate 
LXVI.) and in the latest caves at Ajanta. This would indicate 
that the age could hardly be earlier than the middle of the seventh 
contury, while the pilasters are in a style more closcly resombling 
what wos afterwards devolopod at Elephanta and in the Brakmani- 
cal cavos of the beginning of the following century. All the 
compartments of the wall between tho pilasters are filled with 
sculpture; but even within the last ten years the faces have boon 
hacked and destroyed by Musalmans. 
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The south wall is covered with Saiva sculptures; beginning at 
the front they are—~ 

1, MahishAsurt killing the buffalo-demon. 

2, Siva and Parvuti on a raised platform playing at chauser or 
chaupat, # sort of chess played with dice. Ganapati and another 
attendant wait hehind Siva, and two females and a malo behind 
Parvati, while between but beyond them Bhringi looks on at the 
game. Five of the faces in this compartment have been hacked 
within the last ten yeara. Below is Nandt, the bull of Siva, and 
thirteen small fat gaya rollicking. This sculpture seems to be 
peculiar to Elurd, where it occurs several times in different caves, 
but while most of the other Saiva sculptures occur at Elephanta ond 
elsewhere, this does not. Siva as Mahfyogi, which is twice repented 
at Elephanta, occurs at Elura only in the Dumir Lena cave, and there 
in a scarcely finished form. 

8, Siva dancing the tdndava, or great dance, which he performs 
over the destruction of the world; three figures with drums and 
fifes are to his right; Bhringi, his skeleton attendant, is behind, 
and Parvati and two gana—one with a cat's faco-—aroe on his loft; 
above are Brabma and Vishnu on his left, and on his right fuze 
on his elephant, Agni on his ram, and two others. 

4, Ravana, the demon king of Latiki or Ceylon, proud of his 
immeagurable strength, got under Kailisa, the White Mountain or 
heaven of Siva, intending to carry it off; Parvati got alarmed on 
feeling the place shake, and clung to Siva, who fixed Ravana under 
the hilt with his foot until he repented of his temerity. Révana had 
ten heads and twonty arms, and often on the top of his cap an 
animal's head is represented, some say that of an ass. Four ganas 
here mock him, Siva and Parvati have each their attendants, and 
two guardians stand at the sides. The peculiar conventional mode 
of representing a mountain by means of brick-shaped blocks may 
be noted; it recurs again and again, and, as already mentioned, is 
employed also in the paintings at Ajanta. 

5. Bhairava, the destructive form of Siva, his foot on a large fat 
dwarf, another at his side, Gapapati behind him, and holding up 
with two of his hands the clephant-hide in which he wraps himself, 
with other two he holds the spear with which ho has transfixed 
his puny enemy Ratndsura; in one is s long eword, and in another 
a bow! to receive the blood of his victim. 

Tist ES 
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These last four aro frequently represented in other caves with 
more or less detail, 

6. Tn tho ‘pradakahina on this side is » remarkable group (Plate 
LXXII). Tho first portion of it is very much in shade, but consista 
of three ekeletons; Kél, four-armed, witha scorpion on his breast ; 
Kali, the female personification of Death ; and athird kneeling. Then 
comes Gannpsti esting his favourite balls of eweetmeat, beyond 
whom are the soven divine mothers, four-armod, each with a child, 
and, on the base below, her cognizance—{1) perhaps Chamund& 
with the owl, (2) Indrant with the elephant, (3) Varah! with the 
boar, (4) Vaishnavi or Lakehmf with Garuda, (5) Kanméri with the 
poscock, (6) Mabewart with the bull, and (7) Brahmi, Bribmant, or 
Sarasvati with the hansa or goose’ On the return of the wall at 
tho back is Siva seated with the mace or axe and damru or’ small 
hand-drum. 

On the north wall, commencing from the front, are— 

1. Bhavani or Durga, four-armed, with her foot rosting on her 
tiger, holding a trigulu or trident in her upper right hand; the 
othors are broken. 

2, Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, over a mass of lotuses, in which 
aro Niga-canopied figures holding up water jars, and a tortoise among 
them. Sho has two army, but bor attendants on each side holding 
water-pots have four; ono on her right also holds a gwikha or conch, 
one of tho symbols of Vishnu. Elephants bathe her with water 
from jars, as in tho similar Buddhist sculptures. 

3. Variha, the boar-incarnation of Vishnu, his foot on Seshs, the 
great serpent, holding up Prithvi, the personification of the Earth, 
whom he rescuos from destruction. A snake-demon is between hia 
feet, and figures with Naga-hoods over their heads stand on cach 
sido, oue supplicating. 

4, Vishnu, four-armed, in hia heaven of Vaikuntha, sitting 
botween jis wives Lakshmt and Sité, and four attendants bohind 
with chémaras. Below is Garuda and several males and females, 
sume of them playing on musical instruments. 

5, Vishnu and Lakshmi seated on the same couch under a foraya 
or omnmental arch, with attendants behind. Below are seven 
dwarfs scated, four of them with musical instruments. 


1 See Indiaut Astiguary, vol. vi. p. 74, note | 
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The front of the shrine has two very tall male dedrpdlas and a 
number of other figures, principally females and attendant dwarfa, 
fat gandharvas with ourly wigs and garlands, &c. Inwido is an aliar 
against the back wall, and a broken image of Bhavani or Durgi, to 
whom the temple was doubtless dedicated. There are four holos, as 
if for fire-pits (agnilup@us), in the floor of the hall, 


Tue Dasa Avatars Cavr. 


The second of tho Blur series, usually known as the Das Avatira 
Cavo, resembles, both in plan and in its style of architecturo, the 
Jog&i Ambé, Bhimburdé, and the grost cave at Karust, and may 
gonsequently be assumod to be of the same age, or nearly so. From 
the pathway to the Buddhist cavon and Rivana-ku Kh4i thero is 
a very considerable ascent by means of steps up tho rock to it, 
Like tho lust two Buddhist caves here, the whole court has been 
hewn out of the solid rock, leaving a curtain wall across the front 
of it, and a sacrificial hall in the middle, with a number of small 
ehrines and a cistern in the surrounding rocky-walls (Plate LXXIIL.) 
This central hall has had a porch to the wost, supported by two 
aquare pillars in front of a porforated window. over which is a long 
Sanskrit inecription,—nearly obliterated however (ante, p. 402). The 
entrance faces the cave on the cast, und inside it has four pillara on a 
raiaed platform in the floor—possibly for a Nandi. In the back is a 
single round hole, porhaps a firo-pit. Tho ontor walls have » good 
deal of fignro-carving, and tho flat 1vof is surmounted outside by tiona 
at the corners, and fat haman figures betwoon, along the odgos,— 
rosembling in this respect the cave at Undavilli. 

The cave itself is of two storeys, the lowor being a few foet above 
the level of the court, supported by fourteon plain xquare pillars, 
and measuring 95 feot in length, with two cella in the back wall 
near each ond. In the north end of the front aisle tho stair asconds, 
and is lighted by a window nt the landing whero it turns to the 
right. On the wall of this landing are efeven compartments, cach 
about two feot high, with bas-relicfs of Ganapati, Parvati, Sarya or 
Vishnu with a lotus in each hand and two attendants, Siva and 
Parvati, Mahishisuri—the head of the buffalo struck off, and the 
Asura coming out of the neck; Arddbaniri, the audrogynous form 
of Siva, four-armed, with érigula and looking glass; Bhavani, four- 
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armed, on her tiger, with triéua and damru; Uma or Parvati with 
water-pot and rosary, practising tapas or saceticiam between two 
fires, with Brahm& and others looking on; Kali or Bhavani, four- 
armed, with sword, trifula, bowl, and a piece of flesh at which a dog 
snatches, &e, 

Another flight of steps leads into the end of the front aisle of the 
great hall above, 95 feet wide by 109 deep, inclusive of the vestibule 
to the shrine, and supported by forty-four square columns, including 
two in front of that vestibule (Plate LXXIV.). Those in front 
are richly carved with floral ornamentations, in which dwarfs, snakes, 
&c. are also introduced. Botweon the pilasters in each side wall are 
deep recesses filled with large sculptures, mostly in almost entire 
relief, and some of them cut with great boldness and power. Like 
the Révana-ka-KbAi Cave, the sculptures on one side are mostly 
Vaishnava, and on the other entirely Saiva. Outside the front, at 
cither end of the balcony, is » gigantic Saiva dedrpdla, 

Beginning on the north side with the Saiva sculptures—tho first 
from the door is Bhairava or MahAdéva in his terrible form; and a 
‘more vivid picture of the terrific, a very diseasod imagination only 
could embody, The gigantic figure lounges forward holding up his 
elephant-hide, with necklaco of skulls (mungmdld) depending below 
“his loins; round him a cobra is knotted; his open month showing 
large teeth, whilo with his (riéula he has transfixed one victim, who, 
writhing on its prongs, seems to supplicate pity from tho pitiless; 
while he holds another by the heels with one of his left hands, 
raising the damrw as if to rattle it in joy, while he catches the blood. 
with which to quench his demon thirst. To add to the elomonts of 
horror, Kali, gaunt and grim, stretches her skeleton length below, 
with huge mouth, bushy hair, and sunken eyeballs, having a crooked 
Knife in her right hand, and reaching out the other with a bowl, sa 
if eager to share in the gore of the victim; behind her head is the 
owl (the symbol of destruction)‘ or a vampire as fit witness of the 
seene. On the right, in front of the skeleton, is Parvati; and 
higher up, near the foot of the victim Ratndsurs, is a grinning face 
drawing out its tongue. Altogether tho group is a picture of the 
devilish; the very armlets Bhairava wears are ogre faces. 

Tho second chapel containa Siva dancing the tdndava ; the third 


' Ono small species of owl is called Bhairave, 
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has an altar, perhaps for Bhavani, never quite finished; the fourth 
contains Siva and Parvati at the game of chauear, with Nandi and 
the rollicksome gaxa below; the fifth is the marriage scene of 
Siva and Parvati, in which, contrary to the ususl representations, 
she is at his left side. Brahm& with triple face aquata below to 
perform the priestly functions, while abovo are the gods, riding 
on various animals as witnesses of the scono. The sixth chapel 
contains the usual representation of Rivana under Kailisa. 

On the back wall we have, first, Siva springing out of the liga to 
protect hia worshipper Markandeya, whom Yama, the Hindu Pluto, 
hag noosed and is about to drag off to his dark abode. 

The second has Siva and Parvati. Siva holds s lock of his hair 
with one hand, and a rosary or mld in the other. On his right is 
the bull Nandi, and beyond it is Bhringi; ovor him is an elephant, 
and above this a squatting ascetiv. 1'o the loft of tho mimdus round 
Siva's head is a deur—one of his symbols. 

‘Wo now come to the antechamber or vestibule of the shrine. On 
tho left end of it is a hugo Ganapati. On the floor at the back 
corners are lions, carved with considerable spirit, On the back wall, 
to the left of the shrine door, is Parvati with a rosary, and on cach 
side of her musicians. She sits on a padmdsuna or lotus seat, upheld 
by two figures among the leaves. Tho dwdrpdlas of the shrine are 
four-armed, with snake, clab, and vajru. Inside the sanctuary the 
Sdluikha, or altar, round the liiga or emblem of Siva, is broken. 

To the right of tho shrine door is th favourite sculpture of Gaja 
Lakshmi or Sri, with four elephants pouring water upon her, whilo 
two malo attendants offer jars of water and hold the saikha, chakra 
or diseua, and lotus: sho has a lotus and a siféphal or custard-apple 
in her hands, In the south end of this vestibule is Vishnu with his 
lotus and éiéula, somewhat differing from Siva’s, and with a large 
bird (Garuda) at his right hand. 

Jn tho south sido of tho back wall is, vt, Siva inaido a linge with 
Homos issuing from the sides of it. Vishnu is represented below on. 
the right as Varahs—the boar-cvafdra—digging down to seo if ho 
can reach the base of the great liiga; having failed to do go, he is 
also ropresented as worshipping it. On the other side is Brahma 
aacending to discover tho top of it, which he also failed to do, and 
stands as a worshipper. Thus Sivn is said to have proved to theso 
rival divinities his own superiority to both of them, 
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2nd, Siva having seized the chariot of the eun, made the four 
Vedas his horses, and Brahma his charioteer, is going out to war 
against the Asura Taraka. 

We now came to the south wall, and proceeding towards the front 
wo havo, 1xé, Vishnu, six-armed, his left foot on a dwarf holding up 
the hill Govardhan to protect the flocks of Vraj from the deluge of 
rain that Indra sent down. 2nd, Vishyu Nariyann resting on Sesha, 
the great: sorpent, with a human head and five hoods; while out of 
Vishnu's nave) springs a lotus on which Brahmi isseated. Takshint 
rubs her lord's feet, and seven figures are ropresentod below. 3rd, 
Vishnu riding on Garuda. 4, a ééJuazha or altar, which has been. 
protected by a high screon infront. 54h, Varaha, the boar-avatdra 
of Vishnu, holding Prithvi (the Earth) on hia hand, with three 
snake figures or Nagas below. 6th, Vishnu in the Wamana or dwarf 
incarnation, in which he deeeived the good king Bali, obtaining 
from him n promise of all he could cover at three strides. The 
dwarf then burst into tromendous proportions, strode over earth and 
heaven at two strides, and, though Bali tried to appeaso him with 
o pot full of precious stones, nothing would do but a third atride, 
and placing his foot on Bali he thrust hin down to Pétala, or Hell. 
Garuda behind him binds a prisonor. This is thasnme scone that 
Appears twice at Badémi, and also at Mabivallipur und eleowhere, 
7th, Nuvasiitha, or the lion-aed/ara of Vishnu, wrestling with his 
enemy, who is arncd with sword and shield, but with two arms can 
havo no fair chance with his eight-armed onemy. Plate LXXV., fig. 1. 
‘Notwithstending ita mutilated state, this sculpture shows a vigour 
rivulling that of the Durga bas-relief at Mabavallipur. and go like it 
in stylo ax to indicato that they must bolong to tho amo age. Tho 
distance betweon the two places where they are found, and tho 
difference of the material in which they aro carved, render it difficult 
to say from that alone which may be the earliest of the two, but 
they cannot be distant in date. 


Ranceswana, 


Passing Kailisa, and four other caves at some distanco to the 
north of it, iatho cave-templo locally known as Rameéwara,—a lofty 
and interesting Saiva temple, behind a fine lnrge platform, (Plate 
LXEXV1.) In the court before it, on a lofty pedestal with bas-rulicfs 
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on the sides of it, couches the Nandi; in a chapel on the north side, 
with two pillars in front, is Ganapati; and betweon it and the 
pilaster is = gigantic femalo standing on a makera, with dwarf 
attendants, chawri-bearor, and gandharvas; on the south side is a 
similar figure on a tortoise,—both river goddosses—Yamuni and 
Ganga. A screen wall, half tho height of the pillars, connects the 
fronit ones. The capitals of the four in front are carved in repre- 
sentation of a wator-vessel (kamandula), with plants growing out 
of it and drooping over on each side. To this aro added atruta 
carved with fomale figures standing under foliage, with their atten- 
dant dwarfs, somewhat in the atyle already noticed in tho largo 
cave at Badimi, On tho brackets abovo aro horned nonater fdntitias 
or grésdas. The frieze above is carved in compartments of nra~ 
bosques divided by fat ganas. 

The hall is 15} foot high, and measures 69 feet by 25, with a 
chapel at cach ond, out off by two pillars with cnshion-eapital. Hach 
of these chapels is surrounded by sculptures. Tn the south ono we 
find,—1, on the right wall, » tall, fonr-armed, ghostly skeleton with 
a broad, short, pointed knife; another skelotm clasps his log whilo 
it looks up to Kali, just behind, who seizes it by the hair, while sho 
holds a dissevered head in her loft hand, and wears a snako (not o 
cobra) round hor neck. Another skeloton, also with a snuke ronnd 
ita nock, grina ovor her head. A moro hideous group could not wold 
be conccived. In front of the tall skeleton (Ad!).stands a figure 
with a sword, and overhead is a geudharva with an offering. 2. On 
the back wall is Ganéia, seven four-armod \dévis (the Saptaindtra), 
and a musician. The ciiihus below are moatly rotted away. Excopt 
in the elaborateness of their hoaddressos they aru nearly tho samo 
as already described in Ravana-ka-Khai, %. On the east end in 
Siva dancing, cight-armod, while gods riding on pencock, elophant, 
ox, Garuda, é&e., appear in the clouds vor his shoulders; Parvati 
and attendants, with four musicians, look on below; and # small 
Bhringi dances behind Sivs’s leg. 

In the north chapel are—1. On tho left end, a tall four-armed 
figure standing with a chick in one left hand, and holding a largo 
bird by the neck with the other; right and left are attendants with 
rame’ heads. On tho back wall are—2. Brabmé seated on a chair, 
with an attendant behind bim, addressing a equating figure with a 
female behind. 3. The marriage of Siva—Brehmé on the extreme 
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left, with a fre before him, while » bearded figure is sented on the 
other side of it. Behind him are two males, one carrying a bor. 
Then comes Parvati or Umfi, with a female behind her, and & male 
with a vound jar: Siva takes Parvati’s hand, and in front is a small. 
figure of Ganééa, while behind Siva is a dwarf and four other 
attendants, one with a sarkha. 4. Parvatt or Uma, the daughter 
of Himalaya, as an ascetic, amidst four firos, a rosary in one hand, 
and rocks behind her: this ¢apos she undertook to gain the love of 
Siva, Her maid kneels at her right hand, and on ber left is a tall 
female with box. Siva or a Yogi approaches her with a water- 
bottle, and behind him are lotuaos, and overhead fruits. Next, to 
the right, is a tall female addressing a figure —possibly Kimadeva 
or Makaradwaj, the Hindu Cupid,—with shaven crown, coming out 
of a makara’s mouth; and behind him is another male figure. 5, 
On the baso of this tabloan is a most remarkablo row of gasas very 
spiritodly carved. 6, On tho east end of the chamber is Mahishisurt 
slaying the buffalo-demon ; a four-armeil figuro with a club stands 
in front, and one with a sword behind: above are gundharvas, 

On cach gido of the approach to tho shrine is a large sculpture i— 
1. On the north side Ravana under Koilisa, with five heads and an 
animal’s—possibly a boar's—rising out of the top of his high cap; 
Siva and Parvati with thvir attondants aro represented above. 2, 
‘On the south, Siva and Parvati playing at chausar, with Bhyingi 
beyond, resting his chin and hand on his knee, Parvati is attonded 
by females, one plaiting hor hair. Tho dispute betweon the game~ 
stors is hore pretty well ropresented. Bolow is the bull, with the 
usaal gambolling gaya. 

In front of each pilestor of the antechamber stands a female 
chawri-bearer with dwarf attendants. The two columns hero are of 
the Elephanta style, or with comprowsed cushion capitals, but in 
place of brackets they have deep square abaci carved with figures. 
Tho door of the shrine is slso elaborately carved (Plato LXXVII.), 
and very similar in style to same of tho later doorways at Ajanta. 
‘Thoxo of Cave I. (Plate XLIL.) and Cavo LV. (Plate XLVIL,) prosent 
early tho same architectural arrangements, and even their figure 
sculpture are not so diverse as might be expected to result from 
the difference of tho two religions to which they are dedicated. 
‘This doorway, in fact, might have been upplied to a Buddhist cave 
without sny onc boing able to detect any incongruity in such an 
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application, and their age is undoubtedly very nearly the same. On 
each side of the doorway of the shrine is a gigantic dwdrpdla with 
wigged dwarf attendant, one of them with a high cap having the 
prongs of the trifula projecting from the top of it, a broad dagger, 
a sword, and round his loing a cobra. 

The shrine contains a square Sd/uikhd with a water-rotted liiga 
init, A wido and lofty pradalvhina surrounds it. 


Caves Norra or Kartasa. 


The next large cave north of Kailisa at Eluri is acrosa a deep 
ravino, and till 1876 was filled to a depth of 6 or 7 fect with earth 
ao that only the capitals of tho pillars wore visible. It was, however, 
well worth excavating, and has been cleared with care, and without 
damage to the carving. This and tho next are callod by the natives 
“Dumar Lona,”—a name, however, which has been attached by 
Kuropeana to the most northerly of the Brahmanical series, 

This is a Saiva temple with threo rows of four pillars from side to 
sido: the front and back uisles being 64 foot long, and the depth up 
to the front of the shrine 87 feet, or over all 76 fect. In front has 
been a porch raised by soven or eight steps above the level of the 
court, on two massive square pillars, one of which is gone, and the 
other reduced to a shapeless maas, principally by tho weather and 
a pipal tree that has taken root against one of them. Snrround- 
ing the court on threo sides has been a low covered corridor 
with a small door in the contre of tho front for ingress. Ovor 
this corridor, st each end of the fagade, is a sculptured com- 
partment: that on the south contains Brahméi with two female 
attendants and two gundharvax on lords: the other, probably 
Vishnu, four-armed, with ferialo attendants; a hole, broken through 
the lower portion of it, opens into the vorandah of the next cave. 

‘Tho oxtreme pillars of the front are plain square ones with bracket 
capitals; the inner pair have deep brackots on two sides, carved 
with fomale figures and dwarf attendants. The middle pair in the 
next row have cushion capitals with female figures, &c. as struta on 
their inner sides, and fat dwarfs on the corners of the high square 
bases; the brackets above have not bocn finished. The outer pillars 
in thiy and tho next row are in soction “broken squares,” so 
favourite s form in later structural templus,~-the form boing that 
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of @ square with thin pilasters of less breadth attached to each sido. 
The middle pillars in the next row are unlike any others here: the 
base is of the “ broken square” pattern, with female figures carved on 
tho principal faces, and males on the corner ones. Over thie isa 
Drividian moulding as in the -pilasters of Ravana-ka-Khii, then a 
belt with floral ornament in the centre, and two dwarfs at each 
corner. Over this is a 16-sided neck, and then the struta with fomalo 
fignres and attendants on three sides. These columns are too heavy 
to be elegant. 

The shrine door is boldly moulded in the Dravidian style. The 
dwarpdlae have each only two hands, and hold flowers—no clubs, but 
each is attended by his dwarf and gandharvas. Inside is a largo 
square édJuikhd and rotted liga. Tho pradalshiva is entered by a 
door on each aide the shrino. 

The only sculptures on tho walls inside are,—Mohishisuri on the 
sonth end of tho front aisle, and Ganapati—four-armed—on the 
north, both well proserved, from having beon so long buried in 
tho earth, 

The second cave is closo to the Sast, and measures 67 foot by 
55 over all. It has four clumsy unfinished columns in front, and a 
deep recess at each end insido. At the back of the hall is a ves 
tibulo or antechamber to the shrino, 30 feet by 10}, with two pillars 
and corresponding pilasters in front. Some plaster, consisting of 
mud with vegetable fibres in it, adheres to parts of tho walls and 
pillars of this cave, and on one of tho last a fow letteru of a painted 
inseription in Devanagari are still visible. In the ehrine is a 
round ééhiekid set on a base, and of a different stone from the cave. 

In front, in the usual place for the Nandi, is a squaro trough: 
possibly an agnikunde or fire-pit. 

Descending to a slightly lower level, a little further along 
the scarp, we come to a primitivo-looking cavo, Part of the 
roof has fallen in; it has not beon oxcavated ; the rain-water stands 
long in it, atid it stinka from the bate that infest it. The front 
pillars have gone, and for some distance inside the entrance the cave 
is not so wide as it is in the middle, whore four pillars on each side 
scrocn off recesses ; in line with the fourth of these are four more in 
front of the shrine, which contains a broken édluakhd and liga. 
The pillars are very rude attempts at the Elephanta style, with 
cushion-shaped expitals. 
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Close to the next is another unoxcavated cave, all ruined, and 
overgrown by underwood. 

Ascending again. we come to a small Higa shrine, originally 
with two pillars in front,—now gone, but which, as the pilasters 
show, were probably of tho Elephanta pattern. Outside tho fagade 
on the north is Ganapati, and on the sonth Mahishisuri. Tho 
shrine has u wide pradakshia round it, and in each entrance to 
it is a large cell with two square pillars, having octagon nocks in 
front. Inclusive of theso chambors, this cayo measures 53 feet by 
30 over all. 

The shrino door is carved round with tell or croeper and roll 
patterns. On each side is a tall dinérpila, with a smatlor fomalo 
figure betwoon him and the entranco (sv Plate LXXVLIL). This 
again is 80 liko the arrangement of the frout of tho shrine in tbo 
Buddhist represented in Plate LXI,, that we cannot doubt that thoy 
are of the same ago, and ure rather staggored to find they do not 
both beloug to the saino religion. 


NivaKaymta, 


A short distance to tho north from the last, and the fifth from 
Ramoswarn, wo entor a conrt 42 fect square, within which an nscont of 
threo stops loads to a slightly sloping platform on which stands the 
Nandi Mandapa—a four-doored chamber, partially ruined. On tho 
south side of the court is a low chapel with tho Ashtimdtrd, or cight 
divine motbers, all four-armed. and the cighth—Brahmi—with threo 
facos. Thirteen steps lead up to the cavo, in front of which, at each 
ond, is a duvirpdla bessooared with paint. This exeavation is 70 foot 
by 44, including the end chapels and vestibule of tho shrine, and 
12 foot high. It has four pillars in front, and two on each of the 
other threa sides of the hall,—all square plain shafts with bases and 
bracket capitals, At each end is a chapel with an altar. On the 
wulls of the vestibule are a fow soulpturos,—Ganééa, threo dévis,— 
one ona crocodile,—and 2 four-armed Vishnu, or perhaps Karttikeya. 
Tn the shrine is a round éd/uikhd, and a highly polished féiga, still 
worshipped, and which the local Brahmans pretend to show blueish 
streaks upon: hence the name givon to the cave—Nilakantha— 
* bluo-throatod,” one of the names of Siva. 

On a rather higher level is # luw cave consisting of a verandah 
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(partly double) with five doors entering into small cells, one of them 
containing a round éaluékhd and Giga, with a Trimurti on the back 
wall. 


Teit-5a-Gana. 


Below the front of the last is a seriea of five low cells, known as 
“the Oilman’s mill.” They contain some small sculptures of no 
special interest. 

A little to tho north, in the course of a torrent, just whero it falls 
over a cliff, a beginning of a cayo has been made, but a flaw in the 
rock seemingly has stopped progress. 


Kumpuanwapa. 


The whole front of the Kumbhirwid& Cave, which is the next to 
the north, must have beon supported by six columns and pilasters, 
but it hos fallen away. The hall, including recoss, is 95 feet long, 
the width about 27 feet, and height 13 feet 10 inches. An imago 
has been placed on a pedestal at the north end, and at the south is 
a recess With a sbrine behind it containing an oblong altar. Between 
the front of this rocess and the pilaster of the front of the cave in a 
fat malo seuted on a rich gddi or seat, with a bag in his hand. 

At the back of the hell are four free-standing and two attached 
square pillars with moulded bases. Tho smaller hail behind these 
measures 57 feet by 23, and has two pillars in the ends aud two at 
the back, with two attached ones dividing it from the vestibule of 
the shrine, 30 feet by 9. On the ceiling of the vostibule is a figure 
of Sirya—the Sun-god—in his chariot drawn by seven steeds, and 
a female at each sido shooting with a bow (sc Plate LXXXIII., 
fig. 2). Was thisa Sun-temple¢ In the shrine, 15 foot aquare, is an 
oblong altar. 


Janwaaa. 


‘Ihe columns of this temple are quite of the Klophanta pattorn. 
It has four in front, and two pilasters; and at the back two with 
pilasters, At each end of a spacious hall, 16 feet 6 inches high, ia 
a chapel raised threo or four feet above the floor on » moulded Iass. 
The total length, including these chapels, is 112 feet,and the depth 
to the back of the prudakshipa 67 feet. 
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Tn front of each pilaster of the vestibule is a female chauri-bearer 
——her hair carefully crimped—with dwarf attendant. At the shrine 
door are two large dwdrpdias, one with a flower; and stout attend- 
ants, one with a very high cap terminating in a sharp spear-point, 
with a skull on the right side of it. In the shrine is a largo equare 
Safuikhé and itga, The pradakshina ie wide and lofty. 


Tas Mitgmaw's Cave. 


Thia is on the south edge of a ravine that separates it from the 
last Saiva cave, and over the scarp at the hoad of which isa fine 
water-fall after heavy rain. One octagonal pillar and a fragment of 
another aro left in the verandah: it had, perhaps, two more pillars. 
The back wall of the vorandah is Pierood for a door and four win- 
dows. On this wall are a few carvings :—Lakshini with two male 
attendants; Vishnu four-armed, with club, chakra, and rosary ; 
Siva with cobra and trident ; Brahmé, three-faced, with staff, wator- 
pot, and rosary; and Mahishdsuri with tho buffalo, In the north 
ond is Varaha with Prithvi, and in the south Nardyana on Sosha, 
half finished. Inside is a hall 53 foet by 22, and 11 feot 8} inches 
high, beyond which is a vestibule to the shrine, 23 feet by 10, with 
a raised floor and two short square pillars in front. 

In recesses on each side the shrine door are Vaishnava drodrpdias, 
and inside is a long oblong altar at the back of the shrino. 

It was doubtless a Vaishnava cave, but the style of it says but 
little for the wealth or influonce of the sect in the days when it was 
executed. 

Under tho cliff over which the stream falls are the remains of a 
couple of cells, and vestibule and shrino with dwéryxilas—perhaps 
Vaishnava—at cach side of the door. Inside is the base of a squaro 
altar, and on the inside of the front wall ia an eight-armed devi with 
attendants, still worshipped. 

A footpath leading up to the plateau, on the north side of the 
great pit in which Kailéea stands, passes some small caves, in the 
shrine of one of the first of which is a Trimurti or Tried figure, 
representing Siva or Mahadéva under the threefold aspect of tho 
crestor, preserver, and destroyer (Plate LXXV., fig. 2). Though 
not equal to the celebrated one in the Elephanta cave, it is a fine speci- 
men of a class of sculpture very common at that age, in India. Being 
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nearly uninjured it supplies some features which are not easily re- 
cognisable at Elephanta. Some way further up, and not easily dis- 
covered, are several larger cells; and about a quarter of a mile far- 
ther north, on tho sides of tho stream which comes over the cliff at 
tho point we have now arrived at, is a considerable group of small 
shrines, the plan of a numberof which is given (Plate LXXVI., 
fig. 2). Somo of these arc curious from having small open courts 
entered by a door with a Dravidian pediment over it, similar, on a 
small scalo, to what we moct with at tho entrance to the Jaina cave, 
here known as tho Indra Sabha. Others have Trimurtis on the back 
walla of the little shrines, with round (instend of equaro) éd/uikhde 
for the Haigas, a protty suro indication of their late date. On tho 
coilings of two of them are somo pioces of painting indistinctly 
traceable. 


Srra’s Nant, on Doman Lena. 


In tho projecting scarp on the north sido of a watorfail that 
divides the last caves from tho next is oxcavated one of the largost 
caves in the serics, known as Siti’s Nini (or Bath), sete sometimes 
as Dumir Lea (Plate LXXIX.), 

This cave is often compared with that at Blophonta or Girapuri, 
to which it bears a striking resemblance, but it is larger and in somo 
respecta a finer cave. It is in fact the finest cave, of its class, known 
to oxist in India, and probubly also the oldest. Tho other two—that at 
Blophanta and tho cave at Jogééwari—show a deterioration in archi- 
toctural style, and a divergonce from Buddhist forms of repreaoutation 
in seulpture, that seem to mark the progressive stops by which the 
change was gradually spreading itself over tho forms of two great 
religious faiths then prevailing. 

Tho great hall, including tho shrine, is 148 feet wide by 149 doop 
and 17 fect 8 inches high, but the excavation, including tho ontrance 
court, extends to more than 200 feet in a direct line north and south. 
Two large lions, with small elephants under their paws, guard the 
stops which load into the hall from three sides. Before the west 
approach is a large circle for tho Nandi. The hall is in the form of 
a cross. the roof supported by twenty-six massive pillars. 

In the front aisles on three sides are large sculptures at each end. 
These are so like those of Elephanta, in the account of which they 
will be described more at length, that wo need here only indicate 
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briefly what they are. In the west aisle, south end, is Ravens 
ahaking Kailésa, as usual, and in the north end Bhairava with two 
victims. In the south verandah there is a large pit opposite the 
landing: in the west end Siva and Parvati are playing chausar; 
Nandi and the gdza are below, Vishnu to the right of them, and 
Brahma to the left. 

In the east end is the marriago, with gods and goddesses above. 
It is thus described by Kalidasa: 


Bren Brahms camo—Creetor—Lord of might,— 
And Vishno glowing from the realms of light. 
* * . . 8 . 
By Indra led, cach world-upholding lord 
‘With folded arms the mighty god adored,— 
In humble robes arrayed, the pomp ond pride 
Of glorions deity wero laid aside, 
. . . . . ° 
Around tho fire in solemn rite they irod— 
‘Phe lovely Indy and the glorious god ; 
Like Day and starry Midnight when they meet, 
In the broud plains at lofty Meru's feet, 
‘Thrico nt the hidding of the priest thoy camo 
* With swimaing eyes around the holy flamo; 
‘Then at his wonl the Bride in order due 
Intw the blazing fire thu parched grain threw, 
Aud toward her faco the soented smoke sha drew, 
‘Whilo softly wreathing o'er hor cheek it hung, 
And round hor ears in flower-liko beauty hung. 
. . . . * 
«This flanie be wituene of your wedded life,— 
Te just, thou Haxbund, and be true, thon Wife1* 
Sach was the priestly blessing on the Brido;— 
Enger sho listened, aa the enrth when drier 
By porching summer aun drinks deeply in 
‘Tho drat waft dropping when tho rains begin, 
"Look, geutle Umi,” cried her lord, ¢ afar? 
See'’st thou the brightness of yon polar ntar ? 
Liko that unchanging ray thy faith must shine! * 
Sobbing she whispored—' Yee, for ever thino,? "1 


Outside the pilaster to the south of this is a gigantic devi with 
round headdress peaked in front. Above are four munis or sages, 





1 Griffithe’s translation of the Kumdra Sambhava, or Birth of the War-God. 
(Tribner, 1879). For fully detailed accounts of thesc sculptures sco my Elephanta, 
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and below, three femaloa; a bird or goose pulls at hor mantlo; may 
it not bo Sarasvati—' Queen of Spooch ”? 

To the south of this is a stair descending down to the stream 
below. 

In the north verandah is Siva as Mahfyogt, seated on a lotus, with 
a club in his left hand: the stalk of the lotus (as in Buddhist caves) 
being upheld by Naga-hooded figures, with two worshippers behind 
them. This differs very markedly from the corresponding soulpture 
in tho left side of the entrance at Elephanta, where the wholo accom- 
panimonta of his asceticism in the Himilayas are indicated,—tho 
surrounding rocks and jungle, and the approach of Umi as described 
in the glowing vorsos of Kaliddsa’s Kumdra Sambhava. Opposite to 
this is Siva dancing tho tdndara, with very fat legs: Parvatt is 
soated at his left, perhaps because this danco is said to be exocuted 
by him occasionally for her ploasure. 

On tho east walt, outside the pilaster, is a tall fomale figure—a 
river goddosa—standing on a tortoise, with a single female attondunt 
and gandharvae. This is in a amall court on tho north side of tho 
cave, in the oast of which is a low cave much silted up, with largo 
oblong block of stone inside. 

The shrine is in the back wing or recess of tho cave, and js. a Rmall 
square room with litga in it, with four doors, oach guarded by o pair 
of gigantic dwdrpdias, each holding a flower in his right hand, and 
with a female attendant ulso holding a flower. 

The headdreases are varied in almost every case. In tho south 
pradakehine is « squore cell, and through it anotbor is entered with 
a deop hole in one corner, 

This ia tho most northerly of the Brahmanical caves hero (below 
tho groat scarp); and from this we return sonthwards to the famous 
Kailisa or Ranga Mahil—the Painted Palace. 


Kamasa on tHe Ranca Manat, 


Tho plans of al] the Brahmanical caves above doscribed aro so 
manifestly copics of the Buddhist viharas which they wero intended 
to supersede, that they present very little of novelty. Their archi- 
toctural details, too, are co similar that it requires a practised oyo 
to detect tho difference, and were it not for the absence of cells 
for the residence of monks, and the character of the sculpture 
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by which they aro replaced, it woult be difficult to feel sure to 
which religion any particular caves might belong. Tt is true that 
after a century of porsoverance in practising the style, the Brahmans 
began to draw away from tho Buddhist originula which they had 
hoon copying, aud in tho Sita ka Nani and in other later caves 
seemed on tho verge vf creating a new style.  Beforo, however, 
thoy had done much in this direction their progrosa waa xtopped by 
nrovolution of rather a sturtling nature. From motives we are 
ouly now beginning to understand, those who dosignod the Kaila 
rewalvad to out the gordiun knot, and instond of a temple which 
could in any senso be callod a cam, determined on excavating what 











Ko. 69. View of Kailisa fram the Went, from sletel Dy an 


could only be designated as a reck-rid tomple. With tho exception 
of tho Rathas at Mahivallipur, perhaps the first. of ifs class that 
had been exceuted in India. 

Fortunately we have now the means of perceiving with tolerablo 
clearness how and when this revolution took place. During tho 
struggle that took place between the Budithist and Brahmans in 
the latter half of the seventh ecntury. the Chalukyas held sway at. 

¥ 1g, oF 
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Kalyan, and in the country where all the principal caves arc situated. 
Evon if not very strict Buddhists thamselves, they at loast tolerated 
it, and apparently favonred it, more than the rival faith. At the end 
of that contury, however, a new dynasty known as the Réshtrakutas 
or Réthora arose at Malkhéd—the Mulker of the maps-—noar 
Kalbarga, and 50 miles south of Kalyan, who under various names 
during the next two centuries eclipsed, even if thoy did not entirely 
supersede the power of tho Chulukyas in these regions.’ ‘The fourth 
king of this dynasty, Dantidurga, was ono of tho mort remarkable 
and powerful sovorcigns of his ago in that country. During his 
roign (725-755 s.b.) he conquered the whole of the Dekhan up to 
the Narinadat (Nerbndda), and consequently held sway over all these 
regions in which Eluri and the other great cave centres are sitnated. 
‘Aw ho was so powerful a king and a zealous worshipper of Siva, 
nothing ix more likely than that he shontd undertake such an oxcava- 
tion ag that of the Kailasa. Those manong his successors who were 
sufficiently powerful to do go, such ag Govinda ITL (av, 785-810) 
awl Amoghavarsha (810), wero too late for the style which wo 
fortunately know was that which prevailed during the reign of 
Dantidurga. No one will probably hesitate to accept this ax a 
fact, who is familiar with the plun and details of the great Saiva 
temple at Pattadkal near Badaini, and not far from the capital of 
this king. The arrangoments of the plan and even tho dimensions 
of the two templos are almost identical. Tho style is the same, and 
oven tho minutest architectural ornaments are so alike a8 almost to 
be interchangeable? Tn fact it would bo difficult to find in India 
two temples 80 like one another, making allowance, of course, for 
the one being structnral and the other cut in the rock, and the one 
being consequently ono storey in height, the other two. Barring 
these inovitable pecnliarities they both might have boon erceted by 
the sane architect, and certainly belong to the same age. What 
that was has beon ascertained from an inscription on tho Pattudkal 
Tomple, which states that it was crected hy the Queen of the second 





1S BALM, vol. iv. p. 7 et seg. 

4 Unurgesta Archenlagical Reports, vol. iii. p. 23, et argy.3 G. Biller, in Indien 
Autiquary, vol. vie p. 59 ef segq.s where all the known details regantiug these Rithors 
will be found. 

3 Archeological Heports, vol. in PlatexXXXIX, and XL, forylan and details; and 
Architecture of Dharwar and Mysore, Platex 54 to 57, for views. 
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Vikramaditya Chalakya in the year 733 4.p.2 and consoquontly during 
the reign of Dantidurga. Thus confirming the probabi in Ao 
far as architectural evidence can do so, that the Kailisu was 
exeavated during the reign of that monarch, 

Although it is oxtremely improbable that the Pa{{tadkal tomple 
is the oarliest example of a structural templo in the Dravidian style 
in India, it certainly ia the eurlioat to which an authentic dute can 
he attached, and noue with an older appearance have yot been found, 
3f, however, our chronology ia correct, the Ratha at Mahavallipar 
aro at least nlf a century eurlior, and oven there the conversion of 
the wooden forms of Buddhist vibaras into lithic temple architecture 
is so complete that their intermediate forma must have pre-existed 
somewhere. 

As the caso at present stands, thoxe Raths at Mahivallipur are the 
earlicnt, examples known to exist in India of rock-cut, ax contra- 
distinguished from cave temples—the Kailisa tho latest, and unless 
nome detached bills or boulders suitablo for the purpose could bo 
found,--a tomple in w pit is so illogical and such an anomaly 
that, none woro probably ever exocuted anywhere olse, Borides 
this both tho Raths and the Kuilixa being in tho Dravidian stylo 
of architecture they belong proporly to the sonth conntry, where 
caves never were tho fashion. The latter, in fact, is the furthert 
north apecimon knuwn to exist of tho style, and is altogether so 
exceptional that it xcoms in vain to look for any repetition of it in 
the cavo regions. 

Notwithstanding the defects arising from its situation and ita 
anomalous doxsign, the Kailas is by fur the moat extensive and 
elaborate rock-cut temple mt bndin, and, in 4o far as dimensions and 
the amount of Jubour bestowed upon it are concerned. will stand vn 
comparison with those of Egypt or any ather country. Now, too, that 
ita history in practically known, it is one of the most intoresting, aa 
woll ax the most magnificent, of all tho architectural objects which 
that country a¢ present possesses. 











At the Kailisa the work, instead of being cominenced as in all 
antecedent cave tomples froin the face of the rock, was hogan by 
entting down three mighty trenches in the solid rock, two of them 





1 Arekwologient Reports, vol, ii, p. 31, 
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at right angles to the front of the rock and more than 90 yards in 
length, and the third, connecting their inner ends, over 50 yarda 
in length and 107 feet deep, leaving the nearly isolated masa in 
ihe middle to bo carved both on the outside and interior into a 
great monolithic shrine with numerous adjuncts. In front of the 
court in which it stands, a mass of rock has been left to represent 
tho Gopura, or great gateway pyramid, which is an indispensable 
adjunct of Dravidian templos. These generally are in stone only 
to height of one storey, abovo which the pyramidal part is inmost 
instances in brick and some lightor substance. Horo itis in two 
rtoreys, the lowor ono adorned on the outside with the forms of Siva, 
Vishnu, and their congoners, aud with rooms ineido it. It is not clear 
whether it ever was intended to carry it higher than if, now is, but 
from the existonce of a diminutive roof-formeil projection in the 
top, cut in the rock, it ix probable the intention was at all events 
abandoned, if ever proposed. It is besides unlikely, as it would have 
hid the tomplo entirely from the outside, This Gopura is pierced in 
tho contro by an ontrance passnge (A., Plate LXAXX1.)' with rooms on 
each vido. Passing this the visitor is met by a large sculpture of 
Jakahmi soated on loturer, with hor attendant elephants, There are 
some letters and a date on the leaves of the totus on which sho sits, 
but illegible, and probably belonging to the 15th century, On tho 
Dawes of the pilasters on each site have been inscriptions in characters 
of the eighth century, but of theso only a few letters romain legible. 

Here we onter right und loft, tho front portion of the court, which 
is a few foot lower than the rest; and at the north and sonth onds of 
it stand two gigantic clephants,—that on the south much mutilated, 
Turning again to the east and ascending a few xteps, we ato in tho 
groat court of the tomple, which measures 276 in length, with an 
average breadth of 154, and with a scarp 107 fect high at the 
back, In the front part of the court stands a manilapa or shrine for 
the Bull Nandi (#2. in plan LEXXI.),26 feot square and two storeys 
in height; the lower one solid, the upper one connected with tho 
Gopura, and with the Temple itself, by bridges cut ix the rock. On 
euch pide of this porch stands a square pillar or dwajastambha or 
ensign staff, 45 feet in height. But to this must be added what 


1 Tn order that the plans of the Kailtva may be intraduecd into the work without 
twice folding, the scale ou which they nre engraved bas been restnced to 35 fect to Linch 
instead of 25 fect (0 4 inch, which i that umually adopted for plans throughout. 
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remains of the trisula of Siva on the top, making up tho total height 
to 49 foet, as represented on Plate LXXX.. fig. 1. 

A little further back in this court stands the temple itaelf (0. in 
plan), measuring 164 from east to west, and 101) across where widest, 
and rising to a height of 96 foct to the top of its dome, Like the 
Nandi shrino, its basement is solid, and, as will be seen from the 
plan (LXXXL), very irregular in form, being a curious examplo of 
symmotriphobia, which is characteristic of «ll the Hindu buildings 
of that ago, This irregularity is hardly perceived in the elevation 
(Plate LXXXIL), which is in itsclf a most remarkable conception. 
Between a bold podium and its cornice, it is adorned with a fricze of 
huge elephants, éardilax, or griffins, and othor mythological animals. 
‘Thoso are in every possible attitude, feeding. fighting, and tearing 
each other to pieces, but all executed with considerable spirit. and 
truth to animal forms, and notwithstanding the freedom with which 
thay are executed, all seeming to support the temple above. 

Under tho bridge connecting the temple with the may(apa aro 
two largo aculpéures—on the wost Siva as Kil Bhairava with flam- 
ing oyos and in a state of frenzied excitement, with the Suplémdtras 
at his foot; on the other he is represonted almost exactly in the 
agcotic attitude of Buddha—as Mahiiyogi the groat ascetic, with 
attendant munis or hermits, and gods. At each sido of this bridge a 
stair leads up to the great hall of the templo. On the outer wall of 
tho south atair is carvod, in a sorior of lines, the story of the Rudmd- 
yan or was of Rima, aided by Hanuman and his monkeys with 
Ravana, the demon king of Lanka; and on the north sido aro somo 
of tho opisodes from the othor great Hindu opic—the Mahdbidrata or 
account of the great war botween the Pandavas ard their relatives 
the Kauravas. Behind thoso bas-reliefs tho sculptures of the lofty 
basement of the tomple commence, with its row of huge olephants, 
garddlas, &c. This line is unbroken except on the south side, 
whore thore haa been a bridge across from a balcony of tho temple 
to a cave in the scarp, but this bridge has long since fallon. 
Under thia is a somewhat spirited sculpture of Ravana under 
Kailaso. Pfrvati is atretched ont clinging to Siva; while her maid, 
in fright at the shaking of the ground under her feet, is represented 
in the background fleeing for safety (se Plate LXXXIL.). 

‘Phe interior of the templo and parte at least of the oxterior, if 
not tho whole, have been plastered over and painted, whence, perhays, 
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tho name Ranga Mahal, or Painted Palace, by which it is generally 
known among the natives to the present day. Whore tho painting 
has not vory long ago pecled off, it has had the effoct of pre- 
worving tho stone inside from tho smoke of wandering jogit’ aud 
travellors’ fires, with whieh it must for ages have been saturated. 

On the roof of the porch of the upper temple some bits of old 
froaco paintings atill romain, of two or three auccessive cuatings, that 
might help to give au idea of the style of decoration that at one 
time covored the whole of this groat fano. Tho door of the upper 
tomnplo (C’, Plato LXXXI A.), which rosta in the solid basement just 
dexcribed. in guarded by gignutic Saiva dredrpdlux, loaning on heavy 
maces. ‘Ihe halt (0’), 57 fot wide by 55 deep, has a wide contral 
and cross aisle, while in cach corner this formed four massive 
rquare columns support the roof (Plate LXXXIV., fig. 8). The 
four round the central area are of ona pattern, differing only in the 
details of their sculptures; the remaining twelve nre also of ono 
geueral type; while the sixteon pilasters (Plate LXXXEV.,fig. 1) 
are more of the style of the four groat contral columns. At each 
end of the cross aisle isa door leading out into a side balcony with two 
pillars in front of it richly carved in florid ornamentation." 

The cffect of this hall crowded by 18 great square piers on its floor 
is extremely different from what wo have beon accustomed to find in 
Buddhist vibiras. In thom a large open spaco was alwayn reserved 
in the contro for the usv of the monks and the service of the ahrine, 
and the well proportioned pillars aro arrangoil 40 ax to produce the 
bost possible architectural effect, hy dividing tho hall into a eentre 
and side aisles. Hero, on the contrary, the 16 pillars are spread 
pretty eveuly over the whole floor of the hall, evidently for the pur 
pose of supporting the roof, and being square and massive they do 
produce an almost Egyptian cffoct of solidity and grandeur unlike 
anything clxo even in cave architocture known to exiat in India. At 
Pattadkal? the 16 pillars aro even more evenly spaced over the floor, 
but that being u structural building they are more slender, and do 


1 Tethe details of these pillar und pilnsters are compared with the pilnster repre 
enol in Plate X4., fig. 1, of Mr. Burgess firet Archeolagicul Hepert, vnoy will we 
atu gluuce how nvarly the style of the great Suivn tempie at Pattadkal resentblos ¢hut 
of tho Kailisi. 1 am not aware of anything ut all ke them oocutring anywhore vlw, 
except perhaps in the tenyple of Aiholé clos hy, aul of the sune oge—J. ¥, 

* Anchaolagival Sureey of Weatern Iti, volsing Plate NEXIX. 
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not crowd it to the same extent. Perhaps it was tho failure that 
followed from the architect not providing sufficient supporta at 
Mahavallipar («ule p. 118), which may huvo induced those who 
dosigned the Kailiae to err, if error it ix, on the side of over 
solidity. But whatever tho cause the result gained is satisfactory, 
beyond anything of its class elsewhere in India, 

At the east end of the hall is the vestibule of the shrine (D’}. On the 
roof is Lakshmi or Anna Parnd, standing on a lotus, with high jafd 
honddress, Brahma squats at hor right elbow, and perhaps Vishyu 
at hor left, with gandharcax at the corners of the sculpture. On tho 
north wall of this vestibule tax Siva and Parvati, ougageid at chausar, 
but the gods axe now almost totally destroyed ; on tho nonth was 
Siva and Pirvati upon Nandi couching on a slab snpported by four 
gaya, aud a fifth at the end. Siva has a child on his right kneo, 
and behind him are four attendanta. 

The duvirpdias on each side the shrine door were females,—pro- 
bably Gaiigi aud Yamun, ono on a mekara, and the othor on a 
tortoise (viva), but tho heads of both have boon dostroyod. 

The shrine is # plain coll 15 foct square insido, with a Jarge rosette 
on tho roof. ‘ho present altar or sdlwitkhd is modern aftair. 
What originally occupied it is uncertain; it was probubly w aye 
shrino from tho first, though tho femalo dudrpilas might suggest 
that this “Ranga Mahal,” or Painted Paluco, was dedicatod to one 
of tho forms of Parvati or Bhavani. 

A door in ouch of the back corners of the hall loads to the terrace 
behind, on which a wide path leads quite round the outside of tho 
shrine, which forms the baso of the vinudua, sékhara, or spire. This 





1 Tradition says that Réja IL of Nichpur, in Berar, eleaned out suc ymintod the 
Elurd Caves, and tat he was aflerwardy killed in battle by Sayyid Ribman Daalads in 
AH, 364 oF Aun 994: Lhix is evidently much tow carly n date for uny Mulammadan 
juvavion of the Dekhan. Lt is possibly conueetad, however will part of a painted 
inscription wtill tracouble under o relief of Siva aud Yuma near the worth corner of uke 
‘weut face uf the great temple, beyinning “Suké 1384 (a, 1465), when Kailas at 
Juust inuat huvo Leon cuvered with a frosk coating of plaster and painted in the deloaval 
syle of the age. ‘Tho Wmples duubtless wuffered severely when Alin'd-dia look 
Dovngiri (now Dauluabid) aud forced R4ja Ramaders to eode Llickpur to his uuck- 
Solalu'd-uin, cir. 1284, ‘They were eure alo to euffer at the haudy of Mutwanmad 
‘Tughiik, when he utvampted to make Daulatihad his capital (1325-1851) (Eliot and 
Dowsou's Hist, of Inia vol. vii. p. 189) 5 but tradition userites their final deeueration 
und inost of the destruction of the sculpture to Auruugzch, cir, 1684. 
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spire rises to a height of 96 feet from the court below, and is all 
elaborately curved. Below are compartments between pilasters, with 
richly-sculptured finials over each, and the centre of each compart- 
ment in occupied in most cases hy some form of Siva, with Vishnu. 
(Plate LXXXLI.) On the wall above these are flying figures, and 
over thom tho horizontal mouldings of the sikhare begin, 

On the outer side of this platform are five small shrines, in four 
of which are altars as if for the worship of goddesses: the fifth ia 
ompty. 

Besidos their value hero ax elegant and appropriate adjuncts 
surrounding the central shrine, these five cells aro interesting, as 
illustrative of the class of colls that apparently, ab ono timo 
existed on the terraces of all the pyramidal Buddhist Vihiras, 
At Muhfvallipur and on tho great Sikira horo, they have become #0 
diminutive that they aro unfit for human habitation, and are only 
reminiscences of the original types, and 80 they remained throughout 
tho whole Dravidian period. Here, on the contrary, they aro somo- 
what oxaggerated in tho opposite direction, to convert them from 
the abodos of men to temples for gods. But be this as it may, 
it is ovident that those shrines are only part of that system by which 
tho Vibaras of tho Buddhists wero converted into temples in tho 
Dravidian style of architecture, of which the Kailésa ia one of tho 
oldest and most conspicuous examples known to oxist anywhoro. 

Returning to the entrance of the hall we pass across the bridge out- 
sido the porch to » pavilion (#'.) with four doors and a broken Nandi 
in it—probably not tho original ono, for this is but a small bull. 
Boyond this, to the west, sre a number of chambers over the entrance 
porch. From these there is access to the roof of the snail chambers 
which form tho screen in front of the court, and from it good 
views along vach aide of the great temple can be had. 


Doscending to the court we may again scramble up (for the steps 
sre broken away) into a cavo under the scarp on tho south side (2), 
moasuring abont 37 feet by 15, with two square pillars and pilastors 
in front, cach pillar having @ tall fomale warder with hor hair 
hanging in loose folds towards her left shoulder and with two dwarf 


1 ft is froin the terrace of south wing that the view in the last woodsut, No, 69, ia 
taken, 
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attendants. Behind each pillar on the floor is a low square 
pedestal, as if for an altar; and round the three inner sides of this 
tujiaédla, or sacrificial hall, as it is somotimes called, are the female 
monsters the Brihmans delighted to teach their votarios to revero 
as the mothers of creation. First, on the west end, comes 
Wiagheswari, four-armed, with érigula, und under her feet tho tiger ; 
then a second, somewhat similar figure ; and next, Kal, a grinning 
skelotou with cobra girdle and necklace, seated on two dying men 
—a wolf gnawing the leg of one,—while behind him is Kali, and 
another ekeleton companion. On the back wall is (1) Ganapatt as 
usual. (2) A fomulo, almost quito destroyed, with a child, sitting 
ona wolf. (8) Indrani, also destroyed. (4) Parvati with a bull in 
front of the seat as a cognizance, her head and the child destroyed. 
(5) Vaihnavt, her arms and the child destroyed, and Garuda 
below. (6) Karttikeyt, bust gone, child crawling on the knee, 
with peacock holding a snake as a chinus or cognizance. (7) A Devi 
with trigula, and having a humped bull below. (8) Surnswati holding 
a rosary. (9) Another Devi, two of her four arms broken off, 
holding a shallow vosscl. On the east end are three female seated 
figures without the nimbus and cognizances that mark tho others, 
and cach holding a chawri or fly-flap:* these are separated from 
the proceding by a fat dwarf, who sits with his back to tho 
threo. All the figures aro quite separate from the wail, and form 
® suinewhat imposing assemblage. 

Desoonding to the court again: under the west end of the yujia- 
édlu is » small low cave (F., Plato LXXXL), the veranduh divided from 
tho inner room by a forage or ornamental arch from two attached 
pillars. Inaide is an altar for somo idol, probably a moveable one. 

Opposite the sculpture of Ravana already describod, the ascent to 
tho second atorey of the cave in the scarp (C’.) may be effected by moans 
of a ladder. The verandah is 61 foot by 22, inclusive of the two 
pillars in front, and inside is a dark hall 55 fect by 34, with four 
heavy plain pillars,—the shrine scarcely more than begun. A stair 
at the wost end of the verandah leads to a third storey, not shown 
in the plan, but almost identical in dimension and arrangement, with 
similar verandah and hall. It is however lighted by two windows, 





1 These three figures are somotimes named by tho loexl Brahmans Sivakili, Bludra- 
kali, nnd MobAkAli, ‘They and the dwarf are reproventedl (rather too artistically) in 
fine plate by Captain Griudlay in Trans. R, As. Soeg vol. il, p. 487. 
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Besides the door, and by an opening in the roof up into a small 
eave that may be noticed at the roadside on the uscent of the 
ghit; its four pillars support arches on tho four sides of the contral 
square, 


Passing now to the north sido of the court, nearly opposite the 
obelisk, we enter a corridor 60 fect long (J7.), with five pillars in tho 
front. Atthe east end is an ascent of two or three steps toa figure of 
Sri or Gaja Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, with # lotus in each 
hand, and four attendant elephants * (Plate LXXXI11., fig. 1). Tho 
atuir to tho left of this is badly lighted, but ascends to a fine cave 
culled LavwA or Lakxeswana, 123 feet long from the back of the 
Nandi shrino to that of the pradakehiya, ond 60 wide inside the front 
sercen. On entering from tho stair a low screvn-wall, connecting 
the west line of pillars, faces the visitor: to tho left, and directly 
jn front of the Nandi, which occupies a large recess in this end, is 
tho ontrance into the hall. 

The roof is low, and supported by 27 massive pillara, besides 
pilasters, most of them richly carved, and of xingnlasly appropriate 
design, but evidently of a later style than the central tomple. As will 
be sven from tho plan (Plate LXXXLA.) the arrangement of the 
16 pillars in the contre is identical with that of the greater temple, 
only that the central and central cross aisle is somowhat wider, 
and being open on the west and south sides the hall has a moro 
apacious and moro cheerful appearance than tho porch of tho tomple 
iteelf, though its dimensions aro nearly the namo, ‘The pillars ure 
ail varied in design.’ no two of thom being exactly alike, and, being 
hardly more than threo diameters in Leight, aro more appropriate 
for rock-cut architecture than almost any other in India (Plato 
LXXXIV., fig. 4), and in strango contrast with quast wooden 
posts that deformed the architecture of Mahivallipur about a cen- 
tury earlier. 


4 We have hud ueeasion to remot the frequency of thixweulpluse ix Buddhist works 
oth of early aud late date. Like Aplirodite, she sprang from the froth of thy vere 
(rhea it wus elurned) in full beuuty, with the lotus in hier land. ‘The representation 
of her, bathed by clepluats, secms to have boen an equal favourite with the Brafanans, 
‘With whom is prosperity, abundance ard fortune, not a favourite 7 

2A viow of the interior of this temple forma Pluto XVI. of my Tlusteations of the 
Roh.cut Temples of Iudiny fol 1945. 
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On the inner side cach of the pillars on tho south face are con- 
nected by a low scrcon, which, like that at the wostern entrance, 
ix adorned with sculptures. 'They have been cut with considurable 
care, and the stouo heing in this place very close-grained the 
carving has been sharp, and would have stood for ages, had nat the 
bigotry of ignorant iconoclasts spared no pains to deface tho in- 
offensive stono. In the south-wost corner was Mahishisuri; on the 
second pillar Arddhandri,—the face and breast broken, perhaps nob 
very long sinco; the third was Bhairava or Virabhadra, terribly 
mutiluted; the fourth Siva and Pirvati—entiroly gone except the 
foot ; and the fifth, Siva with his loft foot on a dwarf, and Parvati 
at his right hand. At the ond of the aisle hay boon a boldly oxo- 
cuted Siva duncing tho téuava, with a skull withoring in his head- 
dross," 

On tho right-hand side of the entrance to the pradukxhiva is a 
xoulpture of Siva and Parvati with Ravana below, und a maid 
runing off; in the north ontrance are the samo gods playing at 
chausar—the hoard distinctly represented, a plantain-treo behind, 
and the Nandt and gaya below. 

On each side tho shrine door is a female guardian, one standing 
on a wukara, the other on a kfrma or tortoixe,—probably Gafigé aud 
Yamuné, an in tho groat temple. The édluikhd or altar inside the 
shrino hax been smashed. On the hack wall of tho shrino, in very 
low relief, is n grotesque Trimurti, or bust of Siva with threv facos, 
representative of three phases of his euppowod character us Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Rudra. 

In the back aislo of the cavo aro a scries of protty large sculp- 
tures:—1, At the east ond is Vishnu aa Sfrya or the Snu-gou, 
with two hands, holding flowors, and with malo and fomale atten- 
dants on each side holding buds,—one with a spear and oval shiold. 
2. On the back walt, Variha holding up Prithvi. 3. Parvati or Uma 
performing austerity or tapax botween two fires, four-armed, and 
holding up Ganapati as an onsign or deonja. 4. In tho middle com- 
partment are threo Sgures,—in the centre Siva, four-armed, with 
érigula. und cobra, Nandi on his loft, and an attendant on right; to 
the left of Siva is Vishgu; and to the right a three-facod Brahma. 


1 This is the subject of Capt. Grindlay’s fourth plate ut p. 826, Trans. It. la, Soc, 
vol, ii, 
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5. In the next recess is Narasifiha, the lion-avatére of Vishnu, 
tearing the bowels out of his victim, and supported by Garuda and 
gona, 6. A large Ganapati. 

On cach side the recess for Nandi, in the west end of the hall, is » 
four-armed didrpdla, with huge clubs having axo-odgos protruding 
from the heads of them. 

In a recess at the enst end of tho balcony in front are the Sapta- 
mitra on a amall scale, and some remains of grotesque painting, 

In the court below, just behind the northern elephant, ia a small 
shrine with two pillars in front (Z.). Tho back wall is divided into 
three compartments, each containing a tall rivor goddess with 
creopors, water plants, and birds in the background. ‘They stand re- 
spectively on atortoise,a makara, and a lotus, and must represent 
Gafigi, Yarund, and Sarasvati. Above this is a small unfinished 
cave (I), which it was apparently intended to extend considerably 
inwards, but only the drift ways, have been excavated. 


Returning now to the sonth sido of the court a doorway at the 
east ond of the unfinished hall (@.), under the fallen bridge that. 
once led from the upper tomple to the scarp, leads into tho corridor 
which eurronnds the whole back hulf of the court on tho ground 
floor. On the south side (J.) it measures 118 feet in longth, 
The wall is divided by pilastors into twolvo compartments, each 
containing a large sculpture. They are as follows:— 

1. Perhaps Anna Parnd, four-armed, holding a waterpot, rosary, 
spiko or bud, and wearing her hair in tho ja/d utylo, resembling 
Lakshmi. 2. Said to be Siva as Balaji who slow Indrajit, the son 
of Ravana, but very like Visti, four-armed with club, discus or 
chabra, and conch or sakkke, with a supplicunt, and a small fomale 
figure in front of his club. 3, Vishnu, four-armed, with the Sunkha, 
holding by tho tail the sevon-hooded snake Kaliya, he is armed with 
word, and has his foot on ita breast. 4. Vardha raising Prithvi; he 
is four-armed, with cheéra and gavkha, and has the snake under his 
foot, 5. A four-armed Vishnu on Garuda, tho man-eagle that 
carries him. 6. Tho Vamana or dwarf incarnation of Vishnu, six- 
armed, with long sword, club, shield, chakra, and saakha, with hia 
foot uplifted over the head of Bali holding his pot of jewels, as in 
the Daé Avatars. 7. A four-armed Vishnu upholding the lintel 
of tho compartment, intended to ropresent the base of a hill, over 
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tho flocks of Vraj. 8. Sesha Narayana, or Vishnu, on tho great 
snake, and Brahma on the lotus springing from his navel, with five 
fat little figures below. 9, Narasifiha, or the lion-incarnation of 
Vishnu tearing out the ontrails of his enomy. 10. A figure with 
three faces, and four arms trying to pull np the hiiga, 11. Siva, 
four-armed, with his bull Nandi. 12. Arddhandri, or the androgy- 
‘nous personification of Siva, four-armed, with Nandi. 

‘The sculptures in the 12 corresponding bays (K., Plato LKXXI.), 
on the north sido of the court are, hoginniug in like manner from 
the west end:—1l. The linga of Maha Déva surrounded by nine 
heads and supported by Ravana. 2. Gauri Parvati, and beneath 
Ravana writing. 3, Maha Déva, Parvuti, and beneath Nandi. 
4. The same aubjoct slightly varied. 5. Vishnu. 6. Gauri Parvati, 
7. Bakt& (a votury of Vishnu) with hin legs chained. 8. Ganrd 
Parvati. 9. Tho same subject differently treated, as indeed are all 
tho bas-relief, when the ramo deitics are represented. 10. Another 
repetition of the samo subject. 11. Vislwu and Laksmi, 12. Bala 
Bhadra issuing from the pinda or liuga of Maha Déva, 

The 19 subjects occupying the compartments (J..) at the eart end 
of the courtyard, beginning from the northern end, are:—I. Gaurd 
and Parvati, 2. Bhéro with Govinda Raja transfixed on hia spear. 
3, Daitasur ona chariot drawing a bow. 4. Ganra and Parvati. 
5, Kala Bhéru. 6, Narasiftha Avatira issuing from tho pillar. 
7. Kala Bhéra. 8, Bula Bhéru. 9. Vishnu. 10. Govinda. 11. 
Brahma. 12. Lakshmi Dis. 13. Mahmund. 14. Nardyana. 15. 
Bhérn. 16. Govinda, 17, Bala Bhéru. 18. Gévinda Raja and 
Tukshmi, 19, Krishna Das! Showing throughout the same ad- 
mixture of Saiva aud Vaishnavo mythology which charactorisea all 
the Brabmanical tomples, anterior to the rise of the Lingayot soct, 
After that time the two sects became distinct, and no such toleration 
of rival creeds is anywhere to be found. 

While pussing along theso corridors the visitor has tho hest 
opportunity of studying the variety in, aud effects of, the groat 
elophant base that surrounds the contral temple. 





1 A description of theo sculptures on tho north and cast sides of the courtyard 
having been omitted from Mr. Burgess’ account of this temple L have eupptied them 
from Sir Charles Malet’s description (Asiatic Rescnrches, vol. vi, p. 409), The 
mnythological determinations I have no doubt aro correct, though the dewriptions 
fsa not #0 fall, nor the transliteration from the Sanskrit unmes sany wot be x0 perfect 
an Mr, Burgess might have made it—J. F, 
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A door from the north corridor (X.) leads into a continuation of it, 
57 feet long, (M.) but without sculptures at the back: the two front 
pillars however, as seen from the court, are elegantly ornamented. It 
is situated immediately under the LankeSwara cave, and at one time it 
seems to have been intended to continue it inwards, but whether 
from fear of endangering the stability of that cave, or from some 
other cause the idea was abandoned. 

Assuming the temple itself to have been excavated by Danti 
Durga (725-755), it is evident, both from its position in the searp 
and the style of ita ornamentation, that the LankeSwara was ex- 
cavated subsequently to the great temple, though at what interval 
of time it is impossible to say. The same may be said of this gallery 
(J., K., and L.), surrounding the inner side of the court on the ground 
floor, which, from the way the rock overhangs it, was evidently no 
part of the original design. The probability seems to be that these 
parts may have been added by the second or third Gévindas, 765 to 
810, or even by Amogha Varsha, whose reign began in tho last. 
named year! In fact, we are probably justified in considering this 
great temple and its adjuncts occupied some 80 or 100 years in 
execution, Each successive sovereign of the RAthor or Balhara 
dynasty contributing, according to his means, towards its completion. 

It is indeed difficult to understand how so vast a work as the Kai- 
lisa, with its surroundings, could have been completed in less time 
with the limited mechanical means available at that age. Even 
allowing all the time this would imply, and granting that all the 
superfluous woalth of the Rathor princes was placed at the disposal 
of the Brahmans, to commemorate their triumph over the Buddhists, 
the Kailasa must always remain a miracle of patient industry applied 
to well defined purpose. It far éxceeda, both in extentand in elabo- 
ration, any other rock-cut temple in India, and. is and must always 
be considered one of the most remarkable monuments that adorn a 
land 80 fertile in examples of patient industry and of the pious 
devotedness of the people to the service of their gods. 


On the face of the hill above the ecarp in which the caves from 
Kailisa to Sité’s Nani are excavated. are a large number of small 
caves, scattered in groups up and down, but many of them on the 
stream that comes over the cliff near the last-named cave. Some of 


1 Jadion Antiquary, vol. vi. p. 72. 
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these are curious from their having smallopen courts entered by a 
door with a Dravidian pediment upon it;. others have Y'rimurtis on 
the back wall of the shrines, which contain round édlunkhde and 
livgas in them: the oldest édjunkhds are square. On the ceilings of 
two of them fragments of paintings are still left. 


Duawwan Branwantoa, Rocx-cor Tempte. 


About the same time that the Brahmans undertook the excavation 
of the Kailésa at Elura,-they also commenced a rock-cut temple for 
asimilar purpose at Dhamnar. As before mentioned (ante, p. 392), 
the Buddhist caves there are excavated in the scarp of a hill of coarse 
latorite. On the top of this, in the centre of the caves, the Brahmans 
have dug a pit, mea- asst as 
suring 104 feet by ie 
67, i the centre of @ ie y 
which they have left % 
standing a mass of 5s 
rock which they have 
hewn into a mono- 
lithic temple, 48 feet 
in length by 38 feet 

0, 

i a co i tartan Ke. 70. Took Temple at Dhamadn. (From spe by Coser 
howover, instead of boing like the Kailisa, in tho Dravidian style 
of architecture, it is in the Indo-Aryan style of the north of India, 
and instend of being dedicated to Siva it is wholly Vaishnave, being 
dedicated to Chatturbhuja, the four-armed manifestation of Vishnu. 
It is true, a linga has recently been introduced into the cell, but 
thero is no doubt about its original dedication. Externally ite 
architecture very much resembles that of the temple at Barrollit 
situated about 50 miles further north, and of about the same age, 
though the porch at Dhamnar is larger and somewhat differently 
arranged, more resembling that of the Kailésa, though on a much 
smaller scale. 

As will be seen from the plan the principal temple ia surrounded, 
like the Kailisa, by five smaller shrines. These, however, are hero 




















1 Pieturenque Tiustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan, folio, London, 
187, Plate VIL. 
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quite detached, and stand by themselves on the ground, and two 
more are placed on the right and left of the entrance. Owing to their 
exiguity these small detached cells, for the display of the various 
manifestations of the deity, have in most instances disappeared in 
India, but in Brahmanical temples in Java, about the same age, the 
system was carried to excess. At Brambanan the central temples 
were surrounded by 16, 160, and even 238 small detached shrines, 
each containing an image of the god to whom the principal temple 
was dedicated, or some sculptured representation connected with his 
worship.’ In India a more frequent mode of displaying these was 
to arrange them in a continuous gallery, such as that round the 
eastern end of the court of the Kailisa, and such as are gonerally 
found in Jaina temples. Either of these plans was preferable to 
the Dravidian mode of crowding these cells on the succeasive storeys 
of their Gopuras or their Temples, and placing the images, or the 
manifestations of the God, outside in front of the cells. 

A crooked passage, 282 feet long, leads from tho face of the rock 
to the courtyard of the temple, so that it is not seen from the 
outside at all, and all the anomelous effects of a temple in a pit 
which were pointed out in speaking of the Kailasa are here 
exaggerated to a ten-fold extent. Besides these defects in design, 
this temple at Dhamnér is so small that it would hardly merit 
notice here, were it not, that like the Kailasa it marks the final 
triumph of the Brahmans over the Buddhists in the eighth century, 
and was placed here for that purpose. In an architectural sense, 
however, it is valuable, as being a perfectly unaltered example of 
the northern, as the Kailas is of the southern, style of architecture 
ap practised at an age when the idea of utilising the living rock 
for tho purposes of architectural display was fast: dying out. 





1 Hist. of Indian and Eust, Arch, p. 652. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LATE BRAHMANICAL CAVES. 
Exgpaanra. 


The island of Elephanta or Ghiripuri, as it is called by the 
Hindus, is about six miles from Bombay, and four from the shore of 
the mainland” It was named Elephanta by the Portuguese from a 
large stone elephant 13 feet 2 inches ‘in length, and about 7 feet 4 
inches high, that stood near the old landing-place on the south side 
of the island, 

The great cave is in the western hill of the island, and at an 
clovation of about 250 feet above high-water level. It is hewn out 
of a hard compact trap rock, which has also been cut away on either 
side, leaving open areas affording entrances from its east and west 
sides. ‘he principal entrance faces the north, 

The accompanying ground plan (Plate LXXXV.) will convey the 
best general idea of the form and arrangement of the parta of the cave. 
From the front entrance to the back it measures about 130 feet, and 
its length from the east to the west entrance is the same, It does 
not, however, occupy the entire square of this area. As in the 


1 The principal notices of Elephanta are in J. II, Van Linsehoten (1579) Discourse 
of Voyages (Lond. 1598), Boke I. ch. xliv. p. 80; Diogo de Couto (1603), Da Asia, 
Dee. Vilma. liv. iii cap. 11s Fryer (1673) New Account of East India and Persia, 
p. 755 J. Ovington, Voyage to Suratt in 1689, pp. 158-161; Capt. A. Hamilton, 
New Account of the East Indies (ed. 1744), vol. i, pp. 241, 242; Pyke (1712) in 
Archaologia, vol. vii. pp. 828-832; A. du Porron, Zend-Avesta, dise. prol. tom. i. 
pp. covexix-eeccxxiii. : C. Niebubr (1764), Voyage en Arabie, §c., tom. ii. pp. 25-355; 
Grose, Voyage from England to India (1760), vol. i. pp. 59-62 ; Dr, W. Hunter, in 
Archaologia, vol. vii, pp. 286-295; H. Macneil, #5. vol. viii, pp. 270, 277 ; Astad. 
‘Res, vol. iv. pp. 409-417 ; Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 428, 482-486, 441 
448 ; Erskine in Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc. vol. i, pp. 198-250; Fergusson, Rock-Cut 
Tenples, pp. 54, 55; Dr. J. Wilson, Calcutta Review, vol. xiii. (1868) pp, 1-25 ; and 
my Rock Temples of Elephanta or Gharopuri (illustrated), Bombay, 1871, 

Y 192. aa 
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Dumer Len& at Elura (Plate LXXIX.), which it closely resembles 
even in details, the porticoes on the three open sides are only about 
54 feet long and 16} feet deep. Omitting these and the back aisle, 
in front of three of the principal sculptured compartments, and 
which is of about the same dimensions as each portico, we may con- 
sider the body of the cave as a square of about 91 feet each way. 
It is supported by six rows of columns, six in each row, except at 
the corners and where the uniformity is broken on the west side to 
make room for the shrine or Sacellum, which occupies a space equal 
to that enclosed by four of the columns. The plan shows too the 
irregularities of the dimensions, irregularities that do not at first 
sight strike the eye, but, as may be observed in the ground plans, 
which prevail in almost all the cave-temples. By actual meaaurement 
it is found that scarcely two columns aro exactly alike in the sizes of 
even their principal details, and often are not even square, nor three 
of them ina line, The angles at the corners differ considerably from 
right angles, and the depth of the cave as well as its height varies 
in the east and west sides. 

The porticoes have each two pillars and two pilasters or demi- 
columns in front, The columns are very maasy and were originally 
twenty-six in number with sixteen attached ones. But eight of the 
separate pillars have been destroyed, and others are much injured. 
As neither the floor nor the roof are perfectly horizontal, they vary 
in height from 15 to 17 feet. The aisle at the back has a chamber 
at each end of it 16 feet by 17} or 18 feet. The portico on the 
east side opena into a court, from which an ascent of a few steps 
on the south leads into a smaller cave. At the other end of the 
great hail is alao an open court, with a water cistern on the south 
side, of which a portion of the roof has fallen in, and with other 
débria now almost fills it up. At the west side of this court is 
a small open chapel with a léiga shrine at the back. 

The pillars closely resemble those of the Dherwar4 Buddhist caves, 
and of several of the Brahmanical caves at Elura, with a thick 
projecting cushion-shaped member as the principal feature of the 
capital. Imitations of wooden beams over the pillars run across 
the cave. (Woodeut 65.) 

Tt ig @ matter of some difficulty to fix the age of this temple, and 
the only record that could have helped us to its solution, like too 
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meny others that have been re- 
moved from their original sites by 
officious or dishonest pedantry, has 
long been lost. Diogo de Couto, 
the Portuguese annalist, says:— 
“ When the Portuguese took Bacaim 
and its dependencies they went to 
this pagoda and removed a famous 
stone over the entrance that had 
an inscription of largo and well 
written obaracters, which was sent 
to the king, after the Governor of 
India had in vain endeavoured to 
find out any Hindu or Moor in 
the East who could decipher them. 
And the king D. Ioso TI. also 
used all his endeavours to the same 
purpose, but without any offect, No. 6s, Piller iu Cave at Blephante, from 
and the stone thus remained there, 6 Fostonrapb 
arid now there is no trace of it.”* Architecturally we may regard 
it as probably belonging to the latter part of the eighth or begin- 
ning of the ninth century of our era.* 

Tho most striking of the sculptures is the famous colossal three- 
faced bust, at the back of the cave facing the entrance, called a 
Trimurti, or tri-form figure. It occupies a rocess 10}; feet deep, and 
ig 21 feet 6 inches in width, rising from a base about 2 feet 9 inches 
in height. In the corners of the opening, both in the floor and 
lintel, are holes as if to receive door posts, and in the floor ia a 
groove, as if s screen had been used for occasionally concealing the 
sculpture, or porhaps there was a railing horo to keep back the 
crowd. 

The central face bas a mild and tranquil appearance ;* the lower 

1 De Conto, Da Asia (ed. Lisboa, 1778), Dec. VIL. liv. iii. cap. 11. in tom. vii. p. 269, 

41 would fect inclined to place it slightly earlier. ‘The Duar Lena I take to bo 
earlier then the Keilisa at Hlura, and consequently was most probably excavated 
between 700 and 725 a.. This cave seems to have followed almost immediately after- 
wards, and may therefore have been well advanced if not completed before 750 a.n.— 
aF. 

* "The general arrangemeut and appearance of this sculpture may be gathered from 
the nearly contemporary one at Blura, Plate LXXV., fig. 2. 








«a2 
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lip ia thick; the breast is ornamented with s necklace of large stones 
or pearls, and below it a rich jewel breast ornament; in the left 
hand he holds what may represent a gourd, as the kamandala or 
drinking vessel of an ascetic Brahman or Yogi. The right hand, 
like the nose, has been mutilated, but when it was entire, it 
perhaps held the snake, the head of which still remains behind 
his right ear. The headdress or mukuta is fastened by the 
folds or bands that encompass the neck; it is richly wrought, and 
high up on the right side it bears a crescent, a peculiar emblem of 
Siva. The jewel in front “is certainly,” as Mr. Erskine remarks, 
“both for elegance of design and beauty of execution one of the 
finest specimens of Hindu taste anywhere to be met with.” 

The face to the spectator’s left is that of Rudra, or Siva as 
the Destroyer. His right hand comes up before his breast, and the 
cobra, one of his favourite symbols, is twisted round the wrist, 
and with ita hood expanded looks him in the face, while he ap- 
pears to contemplate.it with a grim smile, His tonguo appears 
between his slightly parted lips, and at the corner of the mouth 
a tusk projects downwards. The brow has an oval prominence in 
the centre, representing the third eye which Siva has in his fore- 
head—always represented on his images vertically as opening up the 
forehead. 

The third face of the Trimurti, that to the spectator’s right, has 
generally been regarded, and perhaps correctly, as Siva in the 
character of Vishnu the Preserver, holding in his right hand one of 
hia emblems, a lotus flower. It is very tastefully sculptured with 
festoona of peart pendants on the head-dress. 

On each side of the Trimurti recess is a pilaster in front of which 
stand gigantic dwarpilas or doorkeepers. The one to the right (ata 
on the plan) is 12 feet 9 inches high, and is now the most entire of the 
two. The cap, like most of those on the larger figures, is high and 
‘has round it @ sort of double coronal of plates. The left arm leans 
on the head of a Pisdcha, or dwarf demon, who is about 7 feet high, 
and has on his head @ wig with a smooth surface; he wears a neck- 
Jace and a folded belt across his stomach. 

Tho dwfrpala, on the east side, is 13 feet 6 inches high, and ig 
similarly attended by a dwarf PifAcha standing in a half crouching 
attitude, with prominent eyes, thick lips from between which his 
tongue hangs out. 
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’ In approaching the Trimurti we pass the shrine or garbha of the 
temple on the right. It is entered by a door on each of the four 
sides, each approached by six steps, which raise the level of the 
floor of the sanctuary 3 feet 8 inches above that of the temple. On 
each side the doors ia a gigantic dwArpala (woodcut No. 65) or guard, 
from 14 feet 10 inches to 15 feet 2 inches in height, and each 
standing on a low base, several of them attended by dwarfs. 

The doors into the shrine have plain jambs with two plain fascias 
round them. Inside are the sockets of the door posts both in the 
floor and roof. The chamber or sacellum is perfectly plain inside, 
and about 19§ feet square. In the middle of the room stands a base 
or altar (védi) 9 fect 9 inches square, and about 3 feet high. In the 
centre of this is placed the Litga, cut from a stone of a harder and 
closer grain than that in which the cave is executed. The lower 
ond of the Linga is 2 feet 10 inches square, and is fitted into a hole 
in the védi or base. The upper portion is circular, of the same 
diameter, about 83 feet in height and rounded above. This plain 
stone—the symbol representative of Siva as the male energy of pro- 
duetion, or source of the generative power in nature, as the Yoni or 
circle in which it stands is of the passive or female power—is tho 
idol of a Saiva temple, the central object of worship, to which every- 
thing else is only accessory or subsidiary. The sdlunkd or top of 
the pedestal is somewhat hollowed towards the liga, to receive the 
oil, ghi, &c., poured on it by the worshippers, and which are carried 
off by a apout or prandlikd on the north side, but this is now broken 
off. 

The compartment to the east of the Trimurti (marked 4 on the 
plan) contains many figures grouped about a gigantic Arddhandri 
not unnaturally mistaken by European visitors ignorant of Hindu 
mythology for an Amazon. This figure is 16 feet 9 inches in 
height; it leans to the right, which, as usual in the representations 
of Arddhandri, is the male side, and with one of its four arms rests 
on the bull Nandi. The headdress is the uaual high one, with 
two heavy folds descending on the left or female side of it and 
reaching the shoulder, while the right side differs in ornamentation 
and bears a creacent. On the left side the hair falls down along the 
brow in a series of small ringlets, while on the right there is a line 
of knobs at the under edge of the cap. The female breast and 
pelvis on the left are much exaggerated. The back pair of hands is in 
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fair preservation, the right holds up the ndga or cobra, the left a 
metallic mirror, and bas rings on the middle and little fingers. 
Opposite to the upturned back left arm Vishnu is represented riding 
upon G&rada, Vishnu has here four arms, the front left hand 
seoms to have rested on his knee, the other is raised and holds 
his chakra or discus. 

On the right or male side of Arddhandri, and on a level with 
Vishnu and Garuda, are Indra and BrahmA, the latter seated on a 
lotua throne supported by five wild geese which are his vdhana. 

Ina recess between Brahma and the uplifted right arm of Ard- 
dhanari is Indra the King of the Vaidik gods, the Jupiter Pluvius of 
the old Hindus, the god of the firmament, riding on the celestial 
elephant AirAvati who sends the rain from his trunk. He holds the 
vajra or thunderbolt in his left hand, and in his right what may have 
been the aniwé or goad for driving the elephant. Numerous other 
figures fill up the remainder of the compartment, 

The compartment to the west of the Trimurti (marked B on the 
plan) is 18 feet wide by 17 feet 1 inch in height, with a base rising 
2 feet 6 inches from the floor. The two principal figures are Siva, 
and at his left hand his éakti—Parvati or Umi. 

The figure of Siva is 16 feet high and has four arms; the two left 
ones are now broken off. As elsewhere, he has a high cap with three 
pointed plates rising out of the band of it, and a smaller one in front 
of that on the forehead. Between these is # crescent over each 
temple. From the crown rises a sort of cup or shell in which is a 
singular three-headed female figure of which the arms are broken 
off. It probably representa the three principal streams, which, 
according to Hindu geography, form the main stream of their sacred 
river, namely, the Gang4, the Yamuna or Jamnd, and the Saraswatt, 
or it is a female triad, the mythological union of the édktia or con- 
sorts of the three great divinities; it is repeated in the Brahmanical 
cave at Aiholé. 

On Siva’s left stands Parvati, about 12 feet 4 inches high, wearing 
a circlet round the brow, from under which the hair is represented in 
amail curls round the brow. The headdress rises in tiers, and has a 
pointed plate in front, and behind the neok on the right side isa 
sort of cushion, perhaps of the back hair. Her dress comes over the 
right leg, the corner falling to the ankle, and then passes over the 
left leg, and a loose robe hangs over her right arm. 
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+ On Siva’s right, as in the last compartment, are Brahma and Indra. 
On Parvatt’s left we find Vishnu on Garuda. 

Passing by the south side of the shrine to the west porch, we 
come to the fourth compartment (marked C in the plan), which 
represents the marriage of Siva and Parvati,in which she stands 
at his right hand, a position which the wife rarely occupies except 
on the day of her marriage. 

Siva wears the usual high muhufa or cap corrugated above, and 
which has behind it a sort of oval disc occupying the place of the 
nimbus or aureole, 

Parvati or Uma, is 8 feet 6 inches high; her hair escapes in little 
curls from under the broad jewelled fillet that, binds the brow ; and 
behind tho head is a small disc, poasibly in this case a part of the 
dress. She wears heavy ear-rings and several necklaces, from one 
of which a string hangs down between her breasts and ends in a 
tassel. The robe that hangs from her zone is indicated by a sories 
of slight depressions between the thighs. 

At Siva’a left, crouching on his hams, is a three-faced BrahmA, 
who is acting the part of priest in the ceremony. 

The fifth compartment is thet (marked Don the plan) on the 
south side of the eastern portico. Siva and Parvati are represented 
in it seated together on a raised floor and both adorned as in the 
other sculptures. Behind Parvati’s right shoulder stands a female 
figure carrying a child astraddle on her left side; this is probably 
intended to represent a nurse bearing Karttikéya called also Skanda 
and Mahdsena, the war-god, the son of Siva, born to destroy the 
power of Tarak, a giant demon, who by penance secured such 
power that he troubled earth, hell, and heaven, deprived the gods of 
their sacrifices, and drove them in pitiable fright to seek the aid of 
Brahma. Other figures of attendants fill up the reat of the com- 
partment. 

The rock over the heads of Siva and Parvati is carved into 
patterns somewhat resembling irregular frets disposed on an uneven 
surface intended to represent the rocks of Kailésa. On clouds on 
each side are the usual celestial attendants or Gandharvas and 
Apsarasas rejoicing and scattering flowers. 

On the north side of the east portice is a compartment facing the 
last and similar to it (marked Z on the plan) in which Siva and 
Parvati again appear seated together in the upper half of the recess 
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attended by Bhringi, Ganefa, and others. Under them is the ten- 
faced Ravana, King of Lank& or Ceylon, the grandson of Pulastya. 
According to the legend RAvana got under Kailiza or the Silver 
mountain that he might carry it off to Lanka, and so have 
Siva all to himself and make sure of his aid against Rama. 
PArvati perceiving the movement, called in fright td Siva, on 
which he, raising his foot, pressed down the mount on Ravana’s 
head, and fixed him where he was for ten thousand years, until his 
grandfather Pulastya taught him to propitiate Siva and perform 
austerities, after which he was released, and became a devoted Sniva. 
Ravana’s back is turned to the spectator, and a sword is stuck in his 
waistband; his faces are entirely obliterated, and only » few of his 
twenty arms are now traceable. 

Passing again to the west end of the cave to the compartment marked. 
F on the plan, the principal figure—Kapalabhyit—has been a standing 
one about 11} feet in height. The headdress ia high and has much 
carving upon it, with a skull and cobra over the forehead and the 
crescent on the right. The face is indicative of rage, the lips set, 
with tusks projecting downwards from the corners of the mouth, 
and the eyes large as if swollen. Over the left shoulder and across 
the thighs hangs the mugdamdié or rosary of human skulls, A 
weapon seems to have been stuck into the waist cloth, of which some 
folds hang over the right hip. His arms were eight, but five of 
them with both the legs are now broken. The small human body 
on hia left was transfixed by a short spear held in the front left 
hand, as in the Dag Avatéra sculpture of the same scene. Tho 
second right hand wields a long sword, without guard, with 
which he seems about to slay his victim, the third left hand 
holds a bell as if to intimate the moment to strike the fatal blow, 
and the second presenta a bow] under the victim to receive its blood, 
while cobra twists round the arm. The third right hand held up 
a human form by the legs. 

This is Bhairava or Kapélabhrit, a form of Rudra or Siva, and 
one of the most common objects of worship among the Maratha 
people. 

‘The eighth compartment is that on the right side when entering 
the north portico (marked @ on the plan). The compartment ia 
18 feet wide and 11 feet 2 inches high, raised on alow base. The 
figure of Siva in the centre is about 10 feet 8 inches in height. It 
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has had eight arms, nearly all broken. The headdress secured by 
a band, passing under the chin, is the usual high one. 

To the left of Siva is a fomalo figure 6 foot 9 inches high, probably 
Parvati. She wears large ear-rings, rich bracelets, and a girdle 
with carefully carved drapery, but her face and breasts are defaced. 
Brahma, Vishnu, Indra, Bhringi, Ganega, and others, attend on 
“Mahadeva aa he dances the Tandava. 

Facing the last (at H on the plan) is a compartment containing 
Siva as Mah&yogi, or the Great Ascetic. Not only in the position 
given to the ascetic does this figure resemble that of Buddha, but 
many of the minor accessories are scarcely disguised copies. Siva 
haa only two arms, both of them now broken off at the shoulder; he 
is seated cross-legged on a padmdsana or lotus seat, and the palms of 
his hands probably rested in his lap, between the upturned soles of 
the feet, as in most images of Buddha and the Jaina Tirthankaras. 
The stalk of the lotus forming the seat is upheld by two figures, 
shown only down to the middle, corresponding to the Naga-canopied 
supporters of the padmdsana of Buddha. The attendants of course 
are different, one of them being Umé or Parvati. 


By a flight of nine steps we descend from the eastern side of the 
Great Temple into a court fully 55 feet in width, which has been 
quito open to the north, but the entrance is now filled up with earth 
und stones. In the middle of the court is a circular platform only 
2 or 3 inches in height and 16 feet 3 inches in diameter. ' It is 
directly in front of the shrine in the temple to the south, and also in 
that of the greut cave to the west of it, and was most probably the 
position of the Nandi or great bull which always faces the Liiga 
shrine, but no trace of it is known to exist now. 

The temple on the south of this area is raised on a panelled 
basement about 3} feet high, which again stands on a low platform 
2 feet 4 inches in height. The front is about 50 feet in length and 
184 feet in height from the platform. It was divided into five 
spaces by four columns and two pilasters, but there are now only 
traces of the column in the west end of the fagade. 

On each side the steps leading up to this temple are bases (n m), 
on which stand tigers or leogriffs, as at the Dumar Lena. 

Inside, the mandapa or portico of this temple measures 58 feet 
4 inches by 24 feet 2 inches. At each end it has a chamber, and at 
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the back the garbha or litga shrine with a pradakshina or passage 
round it. Tho shrine is 13 feet 10 inches wide and 16 feet ] inch 
deep. In the middle of the floor stands a low square altar, in the 
middle of which is a liga of the same compact stone as that in the 
shrine of the Great Temple. 

At the back of the magdapa near the east end is a gigantic statue 
or dwarpdla with two attendant Piéichas. Near the west end is a 
similar statue, reaching nearly to the roof, with four arms and the 
usual protuberance indicative of the third eye in the forehead. 

At the west end of this portico is a small chapel marked N on the 
plan, 11 feet 7 inches in depth by about 27 feet 7 in width inside, and 
with two pillars and two pilasters in front. Inside this, at the 
south end, is a large figure of GaneSs, with several attendants. 

At the north end is a standing figure of Siva, holding in his hands 
the ehaft of what was probably a trifula, On his right is Brahmé 
supported by his hansas, and other figures. On the left of Siva is 
Vishnu on Garuda, holding his mace in one of his right hands. In 
one of his left hands he has his chakra, and in the other his satkha. 
On the back wall of this chapel are sculptured ten principal 
figures, probably the Matris or divine Mothers, with Gapapati—but 
all much defaced. Opposite this chapel, at the east end of tho 
portico, ia another also with two pillars, and two pilasters in front, 
but perfectly plain inside. 


Besides the Great Temple there are three others at no great 
distance, though quite distinct from it. The first of these is 
towards the south-east on the same level and faces E.N.H. Its 
extreme length is about 1094 feet, inclusive of the chapel at the 
north end. The facade, however, ia completely destroyed, and the 
entrance almost filled up with a bank of earth and débris. The front 
was nearly 80 feet in length, and must have been supported by a 
number of columns, now all perished. Inside, the portico or mandapa 
was 85 feet long by 35 feet deep. At the north end of this isa 
chapel supported in front by four octagonal columns. The chapel 
is about 39 feet in width by 22 in breadth, and perfectly plain 
inside. At the back of the portico are three large chambers or 
lihga shrines, 

At the south end of the portico of this cave is the second detached 
rock-temple, still more dilapidated than the last. The width of ita 
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mandape or portico can scarcely be determined, the length inside 
was about 50 feet 2 inches. At each end there seems to have been 
a chapel or room with pillars in front, and cells at the back. 

The shrine is a plain room 19 feet 10 inches deep by 18 feet 
10 inches wide with a low védi or altar 7 feet square, containing a 
linga. On each side ia a cell about 15 feet square entering from 
the portico by doora which have projecting pilxsters and ornamental 
pediments. They are much destroyed, but the horse-shoe ornament 
so frequent in the Buddhist caves is repeated several times over the 
door and forms the principal feature. 

Crossing the ravine in front of the first three caves, and ascend- 
ing the opposite hill to a height of upwards of 100 fest above tho 
level of the Great Temple, we come toa fourth excavation bearing 
nearly H.N.H. from it. 

The portico has four pillars and two pilasters 8 feet 5 inches high 
and about 8 feet square at the base. The style of moulding is 
similar to those of the columns in the other caves, but the propor- 
tions differ; they are square to a height of 4 feet 64 inches from tho 
step on which they stand, and above this they are sixteen sided with 
the exception of a thin crowning member of 14 inches, which is 
square. The mandapa is 73 feet 6 inches long, and about 26} feet 
wide with three cella at the back. The end cells are empty, and the 
central chamber is the shrine, the door into which has neat pilasters 
and a frieze, About 150 yards to the north of this last is another 
small excavation, being little more than the commencement of 
what was perhaps intended for three cells. Still farther on to the 
north-east, and just under the summit, are three wells cut in the 
rock, with openings about 24 feet square, similar to the cisterns 
found beside many Buddhist excavations. 


* Jooxswant on Ausota. 


A short distance to the south of the Mahakal or Kondivto caves, 
in the island of Salsette, is the Jogéswari Cave with its appendages, 
excavated in a rising hummock of rock, and at so low a level that 
water stands in the floor of the great hall most of the dry season. 

This is the third of the great Brahmanical caves of its class known 
to exist in Indias. The other two being the Dumar Leni, or Sith ka 
Nani at Eluré, and the great cave at Elephanta. It resembles them 
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in many respects, but the hall here is square instead of being star- 
shaped as in them, and the sanctuary is situated exactly in the 
middle of the hall surrounded by an aisle separated from it by pillars 
equally spaced.’ Though the hall itself is practically of the same 
size as that at Elephanta, being internally 92 feet square, the lateral 
porticoes and courts are on so much more extensive a scale as to 
make this one the largest of the three. The most interesting fact, 
however, connected with this cave is, that the mode in which these 
adjuncts are added, is such that we lose nearly all trace of the 
arrangements of the Buddhist Vihdra in its plan, and were it not for 
tho intermediate examples would hardly be able to find out whence 
its forms were derived. It is on the whole so much more like the 
more modern structural temples, that with the details of its architec- 
ture, and the fact that it is unfinished, leave no doubt that it is the 
most modern of the three. If we may assume that the Dumar Lena 
at Bhurd was excavated in the first quarter of the 8th century, and 
that the great cave at Elephanta followed immodiately afterwards, 
then this Jogééwari Cave may safely be dated in the last half of that 
century. The three being thus excavated concurrently with the 
Kailésa, worthily conclude the series of pillared Brahmanical caves 
by one in which the features of their Buddhist prototypes are almost 
entirely obliterated, and the elements of the succeeding styles are 
fast developing themselves. 


The court on the south appears to have been left in a vory un- 
finished state, though this cide was doubtless intended as the front. 
Only a narrow winding passage on the east, leads into this partially 
excavated court, in which stands the verandah of the cave, supported 
by ten columns of the Elephants pattern with pilasters. On the capi- 
tals of these pillars are struts, carved with a female figure and dwarf 
standing under foliage as at Rameswara and in the great cave at 
Badami, This verandah is about 120 feet in length, and at its back 
has three doors and two windows looking into the great hall. This 
is @ somewhat irregular quadrangle about 92 feet each way, with 
twenty pillars arranged in a square, in the middle of which stands 





1A plan of this cave accompanied Mr. Salt’s description of it in the Ist vol. of the 
‘Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay in 1819, and was apparently engraved 
with = reprint of it in the Caicutin Journal of the same your. It was re-engraved 
by Mr. Langlés in his Monuments de f Hixdowstan, lolio, vol. il Plato 77 bis. 
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the shrine, about 24 feet square, with four doors and a large liiga 
on a square Sdlunkhd inside, as at Elephanta and Dumar Lend at 
Eluri. 

The approach from the east is by a descending passage and 4 
flight of steps from 10 to 12 feet wide, landing in a small court in 
front of a neat doorway with fluted pilasters having Sdrddla brackets 
and a bas-relief under an arch over the lintel. This is the entrance 
to a covered porch about 36 feet long by 45 feet in width, with four 
pillars on each side, separating it from two apartments, the walls of 
which have been covered with sculptures. A similar doorway leads 
from this first porch into a court about 42 feet by 66. On the opposite 
side of this court are three entrances into a second porch 60 feet 
wide and 28 deep, with two rows of four columns each across 
it, from front to back, and from this again three other doors, oue in 
each bay, lend into the great cave, the central door having soulptures 
on each side of it. The whole distance from the eastern entrance 
porch to that on the west, including the courts mentioned above, but 
excluding the passages, is thus about 250 feet in a straight line, 
which excceds that of any other Brahmanical cave known, except of 
course the Kailasa. 

The approach on the wost side is also by a descending passage 
cut in the rock, into a partially roofed court, whence steps lead down 
into a small cave with two side recesses, each with two pillara in 
front. From this there is a door into the great cave. 

‘On the south side of the cavo is a large cell,a liaga shrine, a amall 
one for a devi, and other small rough excavations. 


HariscttanpracaD Brauwanicat Caves. 


About 20 miles to the north of Junnar, and a few miles north-east 
from Ninfghit stands the great mountain of Hariéchandragad, lift- 
ing ita giant head considerably over 4,000 feet above the plains of the 
Konkan at its base, with its tremendous scarps down to them. It is 
the culminating point of the ridge that from it stretches eastward 
from the SahyAdri hills dividing the basins of the Godavart and the 
Bhimé, a feeder of the Krishya. The top is somewhat triangular 
and is somewhat longer from north to south than across the southern 
and loftier end, which is about four miles in length. Its surface is 
very unequal, the small fort on the very summit being about 500 
feet above the level of the caves which are to the west of the 
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centre. The ascent from the south-east is steep and dangerous; 
from Ankélé on the north-east it is said to be more easy. 

The caves’: are principally in a low scarp of rock to the north of 
the summit, and face N.N.W., and consist ‘of some eight or nine 
excavations, none of them large, and without much sculpture. The 
pillars are mostly plain square blocks; the architraves of the doors 
are carved in plain facets; and there are a few sculptures of Gana~ 
pati, who also, as the symbol of s Sniva temple, is represented also 
on the lintels of some of the doors. This marks the character of these 
caves, and moreover, as this symbol is perhaps of late adoption, were 
there no other indications it would lead us to assign 2 comparatively 
late origin to these caves. But the style of the low doorways, and 
of the pillars in the second cave from the east end of the range, the 
detached sculptures lying about, and some fragments of inscriptions, 
all seem to point to about the tenth or eleventh century. 

Tho first cave at the east end of the range is about 17} feet square, 
and haa a low bench round three sides. The door is only 4 feet in 
height, with a high threshold, and has a plain moulding round the 
head of it, On the west side of it is a water-tank, 

No. IL. is eight or nine yards from the first, and is one of the 
largest in the group. The verandah is 234 feet long and about 7} 
wide, with an entrance into a large cell from the left end. The hall 
measures about 25 feet by 20, and varies in height from 8 feet 1} 
inches to 8 feot 11 inches, and has one cell on the right side and 
two in the back with platforms, as for beds, from 6 inches to a foot 
high. Outside on the right is another cell leading into a larger one 
at the right end of the verandah. ‘The verandah is not quite open 
in front, the apace between the left hand pillar and the pilaster at 
that end being closed, and the central and right hand space only left 
open. The two square pillars, of which only one stands free, are 
6 feet 44 inches high with a simple base, and a great number of 
small mouldings on the neck and capital which occupy the upper 
2 foet 7 inches of them. The door is surrounded with plain mould- 
ings, and has a small Ganéga on the lintel. Two square windows 
help to light the principal room. 

The third is an unfinished cave, somewhat on the same plan, but 





1 Mr, W. F. Sinclair was the Arrt to give an intelligible wecouut of these eaves in 
Jad, Ant,, vl. +. pp. 10, 11; and separately by the Bombay Government in Notes on 
the Ant, of Parner, ¢. (Arckool. Sur , No. 6), 1877. 
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half of the front wall of the hall has been cut away, and a large 
image of Ganééa is carved on the remaining half, while in a cell to 
the right ia a védi or altar for a Liga. 

The fourth is only an oblong cell, and-the fifth in the bed of a 
torrent is apparently unfinished, and has a structural front inserted 
in it, It bas a broad high stone bench round three sides. The 
sixth, seventh, and eighth are similar to the fourth, but a bed of 
soft clay has destroyed the walls of the first two. In the shrine of 
the sixth is a long védi as if for three images, and next to the last is 
a deep stone tank 10 feet square. 

To the north of these caves is a somewhat lofty structural temple 
without any mandap, but consisting only of a shrine with a spire 
over it in the northern Hindu style of architecture, and the west 
side of the court of this temple is hewn into caves, which seem never 
to have been used for auy other purposes than for tho residence of 
yogis attached to the temple. They aro very irregular in plan and 
without any architectural features whatever. About fifty yards 
further down the ravino isa cave about 55 feet square with four 
columng in front, cach about 3 feet square, with plain bracket 
capitals 9 inches deep and 6 feet 10 inches long. In the middle of 
the hall is a large round éélunkhd containing a litiga, and surrounded 
by four slender columns of the Elephanta type. All round these, to 
the walls and front of the cave, the floor is sunk fully 4 fevt and is 
always full of water, so that the worshippers can only approach the 
litiga by wading to it or swimming, and to perform the pradakshina 
by swimming may have special merita. On the left end is a relief 

\earved with a linga and worshippers on each side of it. 

Tt would seem from the absence of shrines in the caves here 
(except some very inferior onea in one or two of them) that with the 
exception of the last described cave they were chiefly intended as 
dharmasélas or rest houses for pilgrims to the temple, and if so, 
oust be as recent as the establishment of such a shrine, And the 
temple seems quite as old as the caves, so that they probably formed 
part of one seat of Saiva worship here, erected in tho tenth century 
A.D, or soon after. They are thus as much beyond the true age of 
cave excavating as they are beneath the preceding examples in 
design. They are useful here as negative proofs how completely the 
art and fashion of excavating temples in the rock had passed away, 
but are hardly worth quoting otherwise for their own sake. 
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Avgar-Tangat Branwantcal Caves. 


Four or five miles south from the railway station of Manmad to 
the east of Nasik and twelve miles south-east of Chandwar is a hill— 
or rather two joined together by a short connecting ridge. The 
western hill is called Ankéi, and is crowned by the ruins of what 
has been a very strong Maratha hill-fort within the area of which 
are some Brahmanical caves. To the north-east of it is the Tankéi 
hill which has also been fortified, and on the ascent to the con-~ 
necting ridge, on the south face of this hill, is a group of Jaina 
caves to be noticed in their place. Below them is the now almost 
deserted village of AnkAi. 

The Brahmanical rock-temples of Ankai are three in number, 
very rough and unfinished, The first is just inside the second gate 
on the ascent up to the fort, and is an unfinished Liiga shrine. The 
entrance is 17 feet 9 inches wide, and on each side of it is a small 
group of sculpture just outside the pilaster, consisting of a central 
female figure with a chhatri or umbrella carried over her head by a 
second female, while she is also attended by a dwarf: one of two 
figures on the outer side of the pilaster seems to have beon « male, 
attended by a dwarf. Behind the females is a pilaster with much 
carving on the face of it, From the entrance to the front of the 
shrine is about 13} feet. The shrine is the usual square room with 
dwarpalas on each side the door wearing high rounded headdresses 
and inside a base for a Linga inside. The pradakshind round it has 
been left unfinished, aa also a chamber to the right of the entrance. 
There is a Trimurti on the back wall of the shrine, somewhat of the 
style of those in the small caves at Eluri, and this and the style of 
execution of the pilasters and sculptures lead me to regard this as a 
very late cave, probably of the 10th or 1]th century. 

The other two caves are at the base of a knoll that rises on the 
plateau of the hill. They are without ornament or sculpture of any 
kind. One of them is a hall 31} fect wide by 48} deep with two 
plain square pillars in front. Three cells have been begun in the 
left wall. The area is divided by brick and mud partitions, and it 
has evidently been used for other than religious purposes; indeed 
it seems rather to have been a magazine or place for keeping stores 
in. The third is a very irregular excavation 82 feet wide with two 
rough pillars in front, and other two further back. Below the front 
of it is a water cistern, 
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Camistian Cave Counce at ManpaPEswan. 


At Mandspeswar, called by the Portuguese Monipezir, in the 
north-west of the Island of Salsette, there is » Brahmanical Temple 
of some extent, not very remarkable in itself, but worth noticing, as 
one of few instances of a Saiva Cave converted into a Roman Catholio 
Church. This was the case when this cave was made a component 
part of an extensive monastic establishment founded in the 16th 
century by P. Antonio de Porto. The King Don John III. trans- 
ferred the revenues, which sufficed to support 50 jogis, from tho 
Temple to the Church, and built a very extensive monastery in con- 
nexion with it.) The cave was dedicated to Notre Damo de la Mise- 
ricorde, and was converted into a church by having a wall built in 
front of it, as shown in the woodcut No. 72, and the Saiva sculptures 
either screened off by walls or covered up with plaster. Some 
strange feeling of reverence seems to have prevented the priests 
from destroying them altogether, for now that the plaster has fallen 
off and the walls gone to decay they seem almost entire. 





Cl ee ee ee 
No. 72. Notre Dame do la Misericorde, Mandaperwar, 
The mandap or hall measures 51 feet by 21 inside, with four pillars 
in front of the Elephanta type, but more richly ornamented, and 





1 ‘Theso perticulars are taken from Salt’e paper in the first volume of the Zrans- 
actions of the Literary Society of Bombay, p. 45, and from Langtis' Hindouscan, 
vol. ii, p. 201, quoting Da Couto and others. 
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evidently of more modern date. Ateach end is a smaller room, 
divided from the hall by two pillars and their pilasters. That to 
the left has been entirely screened off by a built wall, but behind 
the walla large sculpture was found of Siva dancing with sccom- 
panying figures. In the back of the hall iss small square room at 
each end, which led into an inner one, with two pillars in front; 
these are now walled up. In the middle of the back wall is the 
vestibule of the shrine, with two pillars in front of it, The shrine 
iteelf is about 16 feet square, but is now empty. 

The cave faces the east, and is cut into a low rock. On tho top 
of it stands a large monastic building, now rapidly going to decay ; 
one of the many remains of the power and piety of the Portuguose 
when they were in possession of the island. 


Conciupine Remanxs. 


Although it must be admitted that the Brahmanical Cave-Temples 
are wanting in that purpose-like appropriateness which characterised 
the Buddhist VibAras, from which they are derived, still they have 
merits of their own which render them well worthy of attentive 
study by those interested in- such researches. Their architectural 
details are generally as rich, and, as mere matters of ornament, fre- 
quently ss elegant and as well adapted to their purposes as any used 
by their predecessors ; in some instances, indeed, moreso. Nothing, 
for instance, in any Buddhist Cave is so appropriate to rock-cut 
architecture as the pillars in the LankeSwara Caves, and in the 
Kailasa generally. The architects seem there to have felt the re- 
quirements of cave architecture fully, and, having no utilitarian 
necessities to contro] them, used maasiveness as a mode of expros- 
sion in a manner that was never surpassed, not even perhaps in 
Egypt. If the masses thus introduced had been mere unornamented 
blocks, the effect might have been far from pleasing, but in nothing 
did their architects show better taste than in the extent of ornament 
used, and the manner of its application. The expression of power 
gained by the solidity of their forms is never interfered with, though 
the amount of ornament is such as in less skilled hands might easily 
have become excessive and degenerate into bad taste. This, how- 
ever, is never the case, and thongh as architectural forms they are 
to us unfamiliar, and consequently often appear strange, the prin- 
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ciples on which they are designed are well worthy of attentive 
study, 

By their employment of sculpture, in preference to painting, for the 
decoration of their caves, the Brahmans had, for us at least, an advan- 
tage which is now very striking. Except in the caves at Katak, and 
some perhaps of the earliest in the west side of India, sculpture was 
rarely employed by the Buddhists, and for all historical and legendary 
purposes painting no doubt afforded them facilities of which they 
were not slow to avail themselves. The Brahmans, on the other 
hand, had no story to tell. Their mythology required only repre- 
sentations of single acts, or manifestations of some individual deity, 
easily recognised by his attributes, and consequently easily repre- 
sented in sculptured groups consisting only of a few figures. These 
could be more easily and forcibly reproduced in a cave by form than 
by colour. From their greater durability, these, in most instances, 
remain, and, though mutilated in many instances, have not lost their 
value as architectural decorations, while, except in some caves at 
Ajenta and at Bagh, the paintings have perished so completely that 
it is only by analogy thet we can feel sure that they ever existed. 
Tf, however, tho paintings in the Buddhist caves were as complete 
now, a8 there is every reason for believing they once were, they no 
doubt would afford illustrations of history and mythology far more 
complete than can be gathered from the more limited scope of the 
Brahmanical sculptures. As they, however, have 0 generally been 
obliterated, while the sculptures in the caves at MahAvallipur, at 
Hlephanta, and Eluré remain so nearly complete, the Brahmanical 
caves do,—at the present day at least—poasess an interest that hardly 
attaches to the earlier and more appropriate caves of their prede- 
cessors. 

Howevor those artistic questions may ultimately be decided, there 
is no question as to the extreme historical interest of the Brah~ 
manical Cave Temples. They afford uss moro vivid picture than 
‘we obtain from any other source of the arts and aspirations of the 
Hindus during the whole of the seventh century, to which nearly the 
whole of them practically belong. 

On the disappearance of the Guptas, who, if not Buddhist them- 
selves, at least favoured Buddhism during the whole of the fifth 
century, an immense impulee was given to the cultivation of Hindu 
literature and the revival of the Brahmanical religion by the splen- 

HHZ 
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dour of the court of the great Vicramiditya of Ujjain, and the learn- 
ing of the so-called nine jewels who adorned it. It is not clear that 
any overt acts of aggression against the Buddhists were attempted 
during his reign (4.p. 520-550 P),? but at the end of that century we 
find the Brahmans (579) excavating caves at Badami, whore, however, 
there is no evidence of Buddhists having previously existed, so that 
this can only be considered asa challenge from afer. In the following 
century, however, they boldly enter into competition with them at 
Eluri, Dharasinwa, and along the whole line wherever they were most 
powerful. In the eighth century they signalize their triumph by 
excavating such temples as the Kailisa and those at Elephanta and 
Jogéswari, In the ninth the struggle is over, and there were no longer 
any motives to attempt to rival the Buddhists by excavating temples 
in the rock. Brahmanism reigned supreme in the length and breadth 
of the land, and when the curtain is again drawn up, after the dark 
and impenetrable night that.hangs over India during the tenth cen- 
tury, there were no longer any Buddhists in the cave regions of the 
wost, at least, It still lingered in Bengal till the Mahomedan con- 
quest, but there are no caves there that throw any light on the mode 
in which the second struggle terminated in the final expulsion of the 
Buddhists from India. We have no written record of this momentous 
revolution, except of the preliminary grumblings of the coming 
storm in the works of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiwen Thsang (a.p. 680 
to 644), but the record of the Brahmanical caves, as we are now able 
to read it, throws a clear and distinct light on the whole of the events 
of the period, which is invaluable to those who know how complete 
our ignorance otherwise would be, of the history of these dark ages 
in India, 





1 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol iv. pp. 81, ef segg. See also paper on tho 
same subject in the present April number of the same journal, where the origin of the 
Bake and Samvat oras is discussed by the light that recent discoverios in Afghanistan 
and elsewhere have thrown on the subject.—J. F. 
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THE JAINA CAVE-TEMPLES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE JAINS AND JINAS. 


The third sect that excavated cave-temples were the Jains, who 
have many pointe of belief and ceremonial in common with the 
Buddhists. Like them the Jains are atheista, believing in no 
supreme moral ruler, but in the attainment of moksha or nirvdna aa the 
result of a long continued course of moral and ceremonial obser- 
‘vances in @ succession of lives. As their name implies, they are 
followers of the Jinas, or “ vanquishers” of vice and virtue—men 
whom they believe to have obtained nirvdya or emancipation from 
the power of transmigration. They reject the details of Buddhist 
cosmogony, but have framed a system of their own, if possible more 
formal. They believe that the world is destroyed and renewed after 
vast cycles of time, and that in each of these zons or renovations 
there appear twenty-four Jinas or Tirthaikaras at different periods, 
who practise asceticism and attain niredya., Besides the Tirthahkaras 
of the present (avasarpini) cycle, they name those also of both the 
preceding and the coming cycles.” Rishabha, the first Jina of the 
present cycle, is pretended to have been of immense stature, to have 
been 2,000,000 great years of age when he became Chakravartti 
or universal emperor, to have ruled 6,300,000 great years, and then 
to have practised austerity for 100,000 years before attaining nirvdaa 
on Mount Satruiijaya in Gujarat, shortly before the end of the 
third ‘age of the present great cycle. At an immense distance of 
time, Ajitanftha, the sccond Jina, appeared, was not quite so tall, 





\ Hemachandra, Abhiddna Chintdmagt, él. 58-70; Briggs, Cities of Gujarasktra 
P. 349; Ind. Ant, vol. ii. p, 140, 
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nor lived quite so long; and so with each successor—their stature 
age, and distance of time after the preceding diminishing in a 
regular progression, till we come to the twenty-third, named 
Paréwandtha, said to have been born at Banaras, married the 
daughter of King Prasénajita, adopted an ascetic life at the age 
of 30, and died at the age of 100 years while performing a fast 
on Samet Sikhar or Mount Parisnath in the west of Bengal, 250 
years before the death of the last Tirthafkara (i, about 777 
3.0.). Vardhamfna or Mahdvira,' the last, began his austerities at 
the age of 30, and continued them for 12} years as a Digamboru or 
naked ascetic without even a bhikshu’s begging dish. Finally he 
became an Arhat or Jina “ worthy of universal adoration. omniscient 
and all seeing,” and at the age of 72, at the court of King Hastipila, 
he entered nirvaua, leaving Gotama Indrabhati, the chief of his 
initiated disciples, to propagate his doctrines. Different dates are 
given for this event, but the majority of Jaina books place it in 
526 pc. 

The Jains are divided into two great sects, the Digambaras, “ sky- 
clad,” also called Nirgranthas, “without a bond,” and Nagnitas, 
“naked mendicante,” * and the Swetdmbaras or “ white-robed.” The 
first are frequently mentioned in early Buddhist literature under the 
name of Nirgranthas,‘ and seem to have been know even in Buddha’s 
own times. They are still found both in Maisur and Rajputana, 
but do not appear naked in public. To them all the Jaina cave- 
temples appear to belong. The Swetdmbaras are probably a later 
wect. Hiwen Thsang seems to refer to their origin in his account 
of Sifihapura in the Panjab, near which he says ‘the founder of the 
heretical sect who wear white garments” began to expound his 
doctrine. ‘The law,” he adds, “that bas been set forth by the 
founder of this sect has been largely appropriated from Buddhist 


1 His real name soems to have been Nirgranths Jiidtiputra; he is referred to in the 
Buddhist Pijakas under the Pali form of Nigapths Nateputia, and one of his disciples 
ip called Makkbali Gosla—Bibler, Jnd. Ant., vol. vii, p. 143; aad Jacobi, Kalpa 
Sétra, pp. 1, 2 6. 

4 Weber would lowor this to 2.c, 848 or 349 n.c. ( Uber Catr, MAhdt, p. 12). 

4 Babler, Ind. Ant., vol. vii. p. 28, 

4 Burnell, Ind. Ant. vol. is p. 310, n. §; and conf. St, Julien’s Mém. sur Ice Cont, 
Ove., t. i pp. 41, 354; &. ii pp. 42, 98; Vie de H. ZT, pp. 224, 228; Leidley's Fa- 
Hias, pp. V4, 145 ; Jour. RA.S, vol. vi. p. 267.5 J.B. Be Bi Ady Vol. Yo pp» 405, 407, 
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books, by which it is guided in establishing its precepta and rules.” 
“In their observances and religious exercises they follow almost 
entirely the rule of the Srimanis” (Buddhists). “The statue of 
their divine master, by a sort of usurpation, resembles that of 
Buddha, it only differs in costume; its marks of beauty are exactly 
the same.” 

All this holds perfectly true of the Jains, whose leading doctrines 
are:—the denial of the authority of the Vedas, reverence for the 
Jinas, who by their austerities acquired a position superior even to 
that of the Hindu gods, to whom the sect pays a qualified reverence ; 
and the most extreme tenderness of animal life, which they do not 
distinguish from “ soul,” and believe to be one in gods, men, brutes, 
and demons, only in different atages according to ita merits acquired 
in previous states of existence. Through the annihilation of virtue 
and vico it attains nirvéga. The moral obligations of the Jains are 
summed up in five great commands almost identical with the pdncha 
Sila of the Buddhists, care not to injure life, truth, honesty, chastity, 
and the suppression of worldly desires, They enumerate four merits 
or dharmas, liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance; and three 
forma of restraint, government of the mind, the tongue, and the 
person. Their minor obligations are in many cases frivolous, 
such as not to deal in soap, natron, indigo, end iron; not to eat in 
the open air after it begins to rain, nor in the dark, lest an insect 
should be swallowed ; not to leave a liquid uncovered, lest one should 
be drowned; to keep out of the way of the wind, lest it should blow 
an insect into the mouth; water to be thrice strained for the same 
purpose before it is drunk, and the like.” 

The proper objects of worship are the Jinas or Tirthahkaras, but, 
like the Buddhists, they allow the existence of the Hindu gods, and 
have admitted into their worship such of them as they have connected 
with the tales of their saints, such as Indra or Sakra, Garuda, Iéana, 
Sukra, Saraswati, Lakshmi, and even Bhavani, Hanumn, Bhairava, 
and Gafega, besides which they have a pantheon of Bhuvanapatis, 
Asuras, Nagas, Rakshesas, Gandharvas, &c. inhabiting celestial and 
infernal regions, mountains, forests, and lower air. 

Each Tirthatkera is recognisable by a cognizance or chinka, 


2 Mém., ti. pp. 168, 164 ; conf. Ind, Ant, vol. i. p, 16, 
2 See Ind. Ant., vl. ii, p. 17; Kalpa Sitra, and Nava Tattea. 
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‘usually placed below the image; they have also their peculiar 
complexions or colours, though these are not often represented 
except in the case of Nemindtha and Parswandths, whose images 
are often of black basalt or marble. The following is a list of the 
twenty-four + with their cognizances :— 














Yo. Fame. Cinna oe Distinctive | Colour, | Place of Kirvéns, 
1 | Adingtha or Rishabba -| Bull (orisha) - - Teleg or ‘Mosut Setruijaya in 
2 | Ajitaniths Elephant (aja) - . ” Samet Sikhar? 
8 | Sambhava : “| 3 ei 
4 | Abbingndens -  - - * » 

& |Paimprtte ©: =| pea” 4 
bbe = = zs 

7 | Soparten =| Golden - » 

8 | Chandraprabha | White or fair 

9 | Pushpadanta od * nm : ” 

10 | SYtalandths ° -| Golden - ” 
7 Su Asjentehe - - 51 es” 2 | cseampert 

0 : = | Champepuri, 

43 | Yinuoskiha =| Golden = } Samet kbar, 
14 | Anaptanttha - - 48 » 

15 | Dhmrmanttha : zy)" see 5 
16 | Sdntinithe ‘s = es 2 
47 | Konthanttha : -} » + » 

36 | Arantthe == re ° 
19 | Mailings == = a =| Blue = : 

20 | Munimuvrata = = | Tortoise (Arma) 2} Bink = 4 
31 | Neminithe = Ble water-bly (xtiétpale)| Yallow = +5 
3) | Nemintthe 2 =| Conch Gaashoy = >| Black” >| atouns" nas, 
93 | Phxtwankthe - — -| Hooded make (feska) -| Blue | Samet 
24 | Mabivim == =| Lion (wide) ~~ =| Yellow - | Pawnpari. 














Among these, the favourites are the first, sixteenth, and three last, 
which are regarded as principal Jinas, and with the Digambaras the 
image of Gotama SwAmi the disciple of Mahavira is often repre- 
sented, especially in Kanara and the Malabar coast, where there aro 
several gigantic images of him? He is also, with Paréwantha, 
frequently figured in their cave sculptures, both always as naked, 
with creeping plants growing over their limbs, and Paréwanatha 





1 For a complete tubular viow of the particulars relating to each of the Tirthankaras, 
see tho Jaina work Hatnaséra, bhig it. p. 708 f. 

2 The colebrated Mount Piriwandthe or Parisath near Ramgur in Lower Bongal. 

"One at Srivana Belgols, in Mais, is 56} feet in height (Ind. Ant, vol. ii. 
p. 129 ff.; vol, Hi, p, 166); another at Yéndr is about 88 feet high (ib,, vol. v. p. 97) 5 
and one at Kirkala, twenty-four miles west from Yéntir in Kanara, ia 41} feet high, 
and goce hy the same name, though sn inscription on it calle it Bahubalin, who was 
the con of Rishsbhadéve (Ind. Ant., vol. ii. p. 353). Soe also Hist, of Ind. and East 
AreRiteoture, p. R67 et seq. 
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usually having a polycephalous snake* overshadowing him with ita 
hoods.* : 





1 Dharapa or Dharanidhars, the Naga King, Sotruijya Mdhat,, xiv. 31-85 ; conf. 
Bigandet, Legend of Gaudama (2nd od.), p. 99; Hardy, Budhiem, p. 182 ; Delamaine, 
Ty, R. As, Soc, vol, i, pp. 428-436, 

4 The best accounts we yet possess of the Jains and their toncts are the very brief 
ono by Goldatiicker in Chambers’s Encyclopedia ; by Colebrooke in his Essays, vol, ii; 
and by H. H. Wileou, Works, vol. i. 


CHAPTER II. 
JAINA CAVE TEMPLES. 


The cave-temples of the Jains are not of so early an age as those 
of either of the other two sects, none of them perhaps dating earlior 
than the seventh century. Nor are they numerous: there ia one at 
Badémi in the south of the Bombay Presidency, one at Karusf, 
another at Amba or Mominabad, a small group at DharasinwA north 
of SolApur, another at Chimar Léna, afew miles from Nasik, a 
cave at Chandor, another at Bhimér, a third at Pitalkhora, and 
a group at Ankai in Khandés. All those are comparatively insigni- 
ficant, and except in a work like the present would hardly doserve 
much attention. It is only at Elurd that there are any large caves be- 
longing to this seot in Western India. Among its caves, however, 
there are two groups known as the Indra Sabha and Jagannatha 
Sabha, which, both for extent and elaborateness of decoration, are 
quite equal to any of the Brahmanical caves in that locality, with 
the single exception, of course, of the Kailisa. At Gwalior aro 
some excavations and large images out in the rocks, and in Tinne- 
velly are some unfinished monolithic temples. 

As might be expected from their later age they show all the 
characteristics of detail of the structural temples of the same period. 
They consist of halls, much like the Brahmanical caye-teraples, but 
always with the shrine in the back wall, and in some cases with 
others in the sides. These halls at Elura are large and numerous, 
probably to afford as much accommodation aa possible to the large 
Sanghas or assemblies that come together at the annual pilgrimages. 
The doorways are richly carved with numerous mouldings and high 
thresholds are introduced. The pillars have the heavy bases and 
capitals of the age, with a triangular facet on each side, and images 
are introduced sometimes wherever there is space for them. 

‘The principal images are of course the Tirthatikaras, who, in the 
shrines always, and elsewhere generally, are represented as seated on 
8 sifthdsana with their feet doubled up in front of the body, and the 
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hands laid on their soles, one over the other with the palma turned 
upwards, in the Jina mudrd position. All are perfectly alike and 
can only’ be distinguished by their chinkas. PAréwanditha is some- 
timos represented standing with the snakes’ hoods overshadowing 
him, and with attendants or worshippers on each side, and some- 
times, like the trial of Buddha by Mara, he is represented immobile 
under the assaults of his demon foe Kamatha and his forces. 


Bapami Jatna Cave. 


Besides the three Brahmanical cave-temples at BidAmi, there is, 
a little to the east of the largest one, a small Jaina cave differing 
perhaps little in age from its neighbours, but certainly more modern. 
and may therefore be considered to have been excavated about the 
middle of the following century, say about 650 4.p. The verandah is 
31 feet long by 6] wide, and the whole depth of the cave is only 
about 16 feet, In the front are four square pillars resombling the 
Elephanta type with bracket capitals, and in the back of the verandah 
two freestanding and two attached ones. Behind these the apart- 
ment that does duty for a hall is only about 6 feet deep by 254 
wide, and from it an ascent of four steps leads into the shrine, 
in which is a seated figure of MahAvira on a sithdsana against the back 
wall, with chauri-bearers, S4rddlas, and makara’s heads in bas-relief 
on either side, In the ends of the verandah are figures of Gotama 
Swimi attended by four snakes, and Paréwanatha about 74 feet 
high with their usual attendants. Figures of Tirthankaras aro also 
inserted in the inner pillars, and on the walls in large numbors.! 


Arnos. 


At Aihole there is another Jaina cave somewhat larger than that 
at Badami. It is in the face of a rocky hill west-south-west from 
the village, and faces 8.8.W. The verandah is about $2 feet long 
inside by 7} feet wide, and supported in front by four square plain 
pillars. In front of them, however, a wall haa been built of three 
courses of very large blocks of ashlar, leaving only an entrance 
between the central pair. The roof of the verandah is sculptured 
with makaras, frets, and flowers, and on the left end wall alto- 
tilievo is Paréwanitha Seshphani, ss at BadAmi, attended by a male 





1 For a more detailed account, with drawings and a photograph, see Arcd. Sur, W. 
Ind. Rep., vol. i. p. 25+ 
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and female Naga figure. At the right end is a standing Jina with 
two female attendants, and behind him s tree with two figures 
among the branches of it to the left. 

The entrance into the hall is 8 feet wide divided by two pillars, 
much of the same pattern as those in the Brahmanical cave not far 
off. The hall is 15 feet by 17 fest 8 inches with a chapel at each 
aide 14 feet by 5, divided off by two pillars in front of each. The 
roof is carved with a large central rosette or lotus and four othera 
at the corners, the interspaces being filled with makaras, fishes, 
flowers, and humen heads with arabesque continuations. 

At the back of the hall are two dwarpilas with high headdresses 
and frill behind, as in the Elephanta sculptures, and attended the 
one by ® male dwarf, and the other by afomale. The entrance to 
the shrine like that to the hall is divided into three apertures by 
two pillars, The shrine, about 8 feet 3 inches square, a sitting 
figure of the Tirthaikara very similar to that at BAd&mi. 

The walls of tho chapel to the left of the hall are covered with 
sculpture consisting of Mah4vira on his sibhisana on the middle of 
the back wall with chauri-bearers, and about a dozen other figures, 
some on elephants, apparently come to do him homage; the whole 
seems to be a sort of Jaina copy of the Rija Mandala of Buddha, 
whore the rijas and great ones come to do him homage. This 
sculpture, however, has never been finished. 


Jaina Caves at Parwa. 


In the west side of Kanhar Bill fort, which overhangs the east 
side of Patna village, near Pitalkhora, are two rock excavations 
known as Nag&rjuna’s Kotri and Sité’s Nhani. 

The second of these consists of a verandah 28 feot in length with 
two pillars rudely blocked out, and inside an irregular room about 
24 feet by 18, with two rough pillars near the middle of it. NAg&r- 
jona’s.Kotri is the same in general plan, irregular in shape, but 
with a good deal of Digambara Jaina sculpture, The verandsh is 
18 feet long by 6 feet wide at one end and about 4 at the other, 
supported in front by two pillars, one square and the other rhom- 
boidal, with moulded capitals, In the left or south end of the 
verandah is aemall room with a bench along the back wall; and 
outside the yerandsh at this end is cut in the rock a Sai stone, 





} See Arch. Sur, W. Ind., First Rep. p. 87. 
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about 6 feet high including the base, and with carvings of the usual 
sort upon it. 

Inside, the hall is about 20 feet wide by from 14 to 16 feet deep 
with two irregular pillars in the middle. At the base of the left 
one sits a fat male figure upon a mass of uncarved rock, and with 
a similar mass over his head; at the base of the other is a female 
figure with a child on her left knee seated on a plain seat, and a tree 
carved over her head with squirrels, birds, and fruits among its 
foliage. These two figures correspond to those known as Indra and 
Amba, or Indrint in the Jaina caves of Elura. 

On the back wall, on a slightly raised dais or throne, is an image 
of a Jina or Tirthahkara, squatted on a lotus, the back of the throne 
being richly carved with two elephants’ heads, two standing Jina, 
two chauri-bearers, makaras, vidyddharas, &c., and over the head a 
conventionalised triple umbrella, with foliage hanging over it. On 
either side beyond and a little back from this sits another cross- 
legged Jina figure about 2 feet high. 

‘On the south wall, near the back, is a life-size standing Jina, with 
nimbus, triple umbrella, and small attendant figures on each side of 
his head and shoulders. There is a small irregular cell in the back 
wall near the south end; and three niches in the north wall with ono 
in the south, as if for movable images. 

Thia cave bears a close analogy to the latest Jaina excavations at 
Elur4, and is probably of the same age. Like them it may belong 
to the ninth or even to the tenth century 4.D. 


Cyaman Lena. 


The Chamar Lena hill lies a few miles north-west from Nasik, 
and contains a few excavations at about 450 feet above the level of 
the road which passes not far from the foot of the hill. They are 
late Jaina work of the 11th or 12th century, or it may be even 
later, cut in s coarse porous rock. There are two caves containing 
@ good deal of rude sculpture of Jinas seated in meditation or 
standing in ascetic abstraction, with the usual Indras and Ambikés. 

On the wall of one of them is a small image of a Tirthankara 
seated on « siihdsana with celestial attendants, two other small Jinas 
at each side of his head, and nineteen more in the sculptured border 
around, making the 24 in all, Beside the caves is a large open 
excavation with a colossal bust having a snake hood over it but 
never finished. 
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Buamen. 


The fort of Bhamer in the Nizampur division of Khandesh lies 
30 miles west by north from Dhulia. There is one plain monk's 
dwelling in the western of the two hills above the village, and two 
of those in the other are mere cellars, but the third is a cave or 
rather three of more pretensions; it has had a verandah 74 feet in 
length with an unfinished cell at the left ond; from the verandah 
three doors open into as many small but dark halls, each about 24 
feet by 20, with four square pillars supporting the roof, and having 
corresponding pilasters on each wall. 

There are s number of rade sculptures on the walls, of ParSwanath 
and other Jinas, much defaced from the decay of the rock, but 
apparently of the same coarse rough type as those on the Chamer 
Lena hill. 


Bamowanpaa. 


About twenty-five miles north-west from Poona and seven W.N.W. 
from Chakan, over the village of Bamchandra, is one small rock- 
temple and the commencements of two other excavations, 

The cave here is now occupied as a liaga shrine, but it is somewhat 
doubtful whether it was not excavated by Jains. The mandapa or 
hall is only 15} feet square, low in the roof, and supported by four 
massive pillars. (Plate XXIII. fig. 2.) The front wall is structural 
and the jambs and lintel of the door of the shrine are formed of a 
different stone and let in. It has very small dwirpélas and slender 
pilasters. On the lintel was a chinha, but it has been daubed over 
with red lead and oil till it is quite unrecognisable. The frieze is 
carved with small figures~one of them with an umbrella, On the 
roof of the shrine is a rosette, and in the middle of the floor a 
modern small linga. The hall has a raised circular platform on 
Square one which occupies the whole central area between the pillars, 
a feature which, though common in Saiva templea, is also found in 
Jaina ones, as for example in the principal old Jaina shrine in 
Belgaum fort.’ 





1 Firat Arch. Rep. W. Ind, p. 8. 


CHAPTER III. 
JAINA CAVES AT ELURA. 


The Jains caves at Eluri are separated by a distance of about 
200 yards from the Dumar Lend, the most northerly Brahmanical 
temple, and occupy the northern spur of the hill, called by them 
Charanadri. They are not numerous, consisting of only some five or 
six large excavations, but, some of these are really extensive works, 
comprising several halls in one temple. They are of various ages, 
dating probably from the eighth to the thirteenth century. 

It may be as well to take them in the order in which they occur, 
though by so doing two that may be the latest in the group come 
first, 

Onnota Kamasa. 


The most southerly of the group is a little way up the face of the 
hill to the south-east of the others. It has been little frequented by 
visitora or even by natives, and was so silted up till recently that 
there was considerable difficulty in getting inside it. It waa, 
however, partially excavated in 1877 by orders of the Haidardbad 
Government. It is known as Chhota Kailasa, and is a curious 
exemple of the imitation of the works of oue sect by the votaries of 
another, for there can be no doubt that this was undertaken in 
imitation of the great Brahmanical temple of Keilisa, but on a 
much smaller scale. The hall or mandapa is 86 feet 4 inches square 
and like ita great prototype has sixteen columns. The porch in 
front is about 10 feet square, and the shrine at the back measures 
14} feet by 113. The whole temple is situated in an excavated pit 
80 feet wide by about 130 feet long, with s small excavation in 
each side. The outside is in the Dravidian style, but the skhar or 
spire is low, and the workmanship stiff, while it has beon left 
unfinished, though from whst cause we have at present no means of 
ascertaining. Its similarity, however, to the KailAsa in design, and 
the fact that the Dravidian style is not known to have been practised 
80 far north, after the destruction of the Rashfrak(itas in the ninth 
century, would lead to the inference that these two temples cannot 
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be far distant in date. Except the Dhamnir Temple, which belongs 
certainly to the eighth century, no other temples in pita are known to 
exist in India. During the partial excavations some loose images 
were found, one of them bearing the date Saka 1169, or a.p, 1247, 
which may, however, be considered as much too modern to belong 
to the age when this temple was first excavated. 

Near to this is another excavation also unfinished and filled with 
earth to the capitals of the pillars. The porch is hewn out entirely 
on three sides from the rock, and stands in a deep excavated pit, like 
8 structural work against a wall of rock, The pillars have “ com- 
pressed-cushion” capitals, and have been carefully chiselled; those 
of the porch stand on a screen supported by elephants, and with 
water-jars in compartments as ornamention. A large portion of 
the earth in front has been removed, but inside it is lefé nearly 
full. 


Tue Inprs Sanna, 


‘The Indra Sabbi, or“ Court of Indra” socalled, is rather the group 
of Jaina caves than a single one and its appendages; in reality two 
doublo-storeyed caves and a single one, with their wings and subordi- 
nate chapels, &c. The first, however, is pretty well known to Huro- 
peans as the Indra Sabha, and tho second as the Jegannith Sabha. 
The court of the Indra Sabha proper is entered through a screen 
wall facing the south. Plate LXXXVII. Outside this on the eaat 
sido is a chapel with two pillars in front, and two more at the back. 
The walls are aculptured with Paréwan4tha on the north end, nude,— 
ag in all cases in these caves,—with a seven-hooded snake overshadow- 
ing him, a female attendant with a snake-hood bearing a chhatri or 
umbrella over him. (See Plate LXXXVI.) Below tho chhatri- 
bearer are two young nagants, and above a male figure riding on a 
buffalo, and above gandharvas and a figure playing on a conch 
shell, On the right side ‘of the sculpture is the demon Kamatha 
riding on a lion, and below him two worshippers, apparently a male 
and female, The whole scene has a considerable likeness to the 
temptation of Mara, depicted in Plate LI, but even wilder in design, 
and very much inferior in execution. On the south end is Gomata, 
or Gotama Swami, also nude, with creepers twining round his limbs, 
with female attendants and worshippers, and in the shrine we find 
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Mahavira, the last of the Jaina Tirthahkaras, These figures are re- 
markably like the figures of Buddha in the moditative attitude with 
hia bands in his lap, only they are usually represented as nude, and 
have a drummer and other musicians over their heads. On the back 
is a figure, generally known as Indra, under a tree with parrots in it 
seated on an elephant and with two attendants; on the right side is 
a female divinity locally known as Indrani, the wife of Indra, but 
properly it is Amb& or Ambika, a favourite female divinity of the 
Jainas. 

Entering the court ; on the!right sido is a large elephant on a pedes- 
tal, and on the left stood a fine monolithic column 27 feet 4 inches high, 
with a quadruple or chawmukha image on the top (see Plate LKXX., 
fig. 2), but it fell over against the rock the day after Lord North- 
brook visited the caves. In the centre of the court is a pavilion or 
mandapa over a quadruple image,—either of Rishabandtha, tho frst 
of the twenty-four Tirthaikaras, or of Mahévira, the last;' the 
throne is supported by s wheel and lions, as in Buddhist temples. 
The style of the pavilion and of the gateway leading into the court 
is nearly as essentially Dravidian as the Kailésa itself, and so very 
unlike anything else of the kind in the north of India that it pro- 
bably was excavated during the supremacy of the Rathors, and is 
of about the same ago as the Jaina cave at Badami. The details, 
too, of that cave have so marked a similarity to those of the Indra 
Sabha, that the probability is they all belong to the eighth century. 

On the west side of the court is a cave or hall with two pillars in 
front and four inside. In the central compartment of the south 
wall is Paréwandtha, the 23rd Tirthaikara ; and opposite, with deor 
and a dog at his feet, is Gomata or Gautama. In this cave these 
figures are larger than those in the shrine outside the gate, and they 
recur agsin and again in these caves with only slight variations in the 
surrounding figures. On the back wall are Indra and Ambika, and 
in the shrine is Mahavira on a sifthdsona, with a triple umbrella over 
his head. Between this and the main cave, but lower, is a small 
vhapel long partially filled up, in which the Indra and Ambika are 
peculiarly well out, though recently the face of the latter seems to 
have been wilfully damaged. Over this chapel is another similarly 
furnished, and directly opposite is still another like it. 


2 A view of this pavilion, with the entrance doorway or miniature gopurs, is given in 
my Ind. and East Arch., p. 262, woodeat 147. 
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Entering the lower hall, we find it has sort of double verandeh, 
divided by a screen, beyond which is a twelve-pillared hall, few of 
the columns of which, however, have been entirely out out from the 
rock, and the aisles are little more than begun. At the left end of 
the front verandah, on the pilasters, are two colossal nude images of 
SAntinAtha, the 16th Tirthatkara, with an inscription under that on 
the right in characters of about the eighth or ninth century :— 

Sf Sohila brah 
raka pratimeyan. 

«Tho image of Santibhattraks, (made by) Sohila, a Brahmachfrin 
(ie. pandit of the Digambara Jains).” 

Beyond this is a chapel with shrine and the usual sculptures. 
Inside the hall on one of the pillars ie another large nude image, 
with one lino underneath :— 

Sri Négavarmma kritd pratima, 
“The image made by Sri Nagavarmma.” 


Near the east end of the verandah a stone stair leads to the uppor 
storey, and facing the bottom of it is » chapel sculptured much as 
the rest,—Parswandtha on the right, Gotama on the left, Indra and. 
Ambika at the back, and Mehfvira on the throne in the shrine. 

The stair lands in the verandah of the grand hall, Plate 
LXXXVIL, once all-bright with painting, of which some smoked 
fragments still remain, especially on the roof. Two pillars of 
“broken square” pattern, with their pilasters connected by a low 
wall, support the front; two others with boldly moulded square 
bases and sixteen-sided shafts and capitals, with a low partition 
between, form the back of the verandah, dividing it from the hall; 
and twelve, of four different patterns, surround the hall inside. 
Comparing the pillars Nos. 2 and 8 in Plate XCIL, which are both 
about the same age, with that in the LankeSwara caves, Plate 
LXXXIV., fig. 4, it will be seen how nearly identical they are, 
and if we are right in asoribing the last-named cave to the latter 
half of tho eighth century, these two Jaina Sebhis cannot be much 
more modern. The Brahmans ‘and the Jainas seem to have been 
together in the field to share the spoils of the Buddhists, but the 
former were certainly the earliest to take advantage of their decline, 
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and the moat powerful at Elura at least, and their caves consequently 
the most numerous and most magnificent. 

Colossal figures of Indra and Ambika, with their usual attendants, 
the one under a banyan, the other under a mango-tree, occupy the 
onda of the verandeb, Plate XCI., fig. 1, which is 14} feet high. The 
walls of the side and back aisles are divided into compartments filled 
with Jinas or Tirthahkaras. The centre space on each end haa a 
large Jina on a sifhdsana; one on each side the shrine door is 
devoted to Paréwandtha and Gotama; and the others have two 
Mahaviras each, under different Bo-trees, as with the Buddhas, but 
between the trees is a figure holding up a garland, and above him 
another blowing a conch, while at the outer sides are gandharvas. 
On the pilasters on each side the shrine door is a tall nude guardian 
and on the next pilaster a squat Mahavira. The door, which ia 
richly ornamented, has two slender advanced pillars, beaten by the 
Brahman guides to show the reverberation, and called by them the 
damru or drum of the idol. Over and around this door is a mass 
of carving, represented in Plate LXXXIX. The shrine, 12 feet 
3 inches high, is, as usual, occupied by MabAvira. 

In the centre of the great hall in a sort of sdluakhd has stood 
@ quadruple image (chaumukha), now destroyed; and over it on 
the roof is an immense lotus-flower on a square slab with holes in 
the four corners and centre, as if for pendent lamps. 

A door in the south-oast corner leads through a cell with a sort 
of trough in the corner of it, and a natural hole in the roof, into a 
small cave on tho east side of the court. The few steps leading 
down to it occupy a small lobby carved all round with Jinas, &c. 
This hall has a verandah in front, and inside aro four square 
pillars with round capitals. Gotama occupies a recess on the right, 
and Parswanatha another on the left. Indra, with » bag in his left 
and @ cocoanut in his right hand, occupies the south end of the 
verandah, while AmbikA faces him in the entrance,—in fact they 
occupy much the same places as the supposed patrons occupy in 
Buddhist caves. Nude Jaina dwdrpdlas guard the entrance of the 
shrine, which contains the ugual image. Some scraps of painting 
Btill remain on the roof of this apartment. 

Returning through the great hall, a door in the north-west corner 
leads through a small room into the temple on the west side corre- 
sponding to the last described. It has a carefully carved fagade, the 
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aculpture still sharp and spirited. In the entrance to it on the right 
hand is a four-armed Dévi with two discs in the upper hands, and a 
vajra in her left on her knee ; and on the left another Dévi,—perhaps 
Sarasvati,—eight-armed, with a peacock. The hall is exactly similar 
in plan to that on the east, but the four central pillars have capitals 
with looped drooping ears, as in the great hall, and everything has 
been finished in the close grained rock more elaborately and sharply. 
Indra, Gotama, and ParéwanAtha recur in their usual positions. 


Tue Jacannataa Sapna. 


A little beyond the Indra Sabha is another cave-temple, with o 
court in front, known as the Jagannitha Sabha or Court of Jagan- 
nfitha (lord of the world): the screen, if any, and the chawmukha 
mandapa, however, must have been structural, and have now dis- 
appeared; while the number of fragments of loose images that 
were discovered in cleaning out the court of this cave testify to the 
quantity of sculpture that musi have been in these caves in addition 
to what was cut in the rock on the original execution of the work. 

On the west side of the court is a hall with two heavy square 
pillars in front, and four in the middle area (Plate XC., fig. 1). It 
is sculptured like all the rest, Pargwandtha on the left and Gotama 
on the right, with Mahfvira or some other Jina in the shrines, on 
pilasters, and in a few recesses. Indra occupies the loft end of 
the verandah, and Ambiké the right or north end. There are some 
inscriptions, a few letters of which are legible, on the pillars of this 
cave. They are in the old Canarese character, and may belong to 
about a.p. 800-850, though such evidence can hardly be much relied 
upon for the date of a cave so far from the country to which that 
alphabet belongs. 

Right opposite to this is a chapel with a pretty large cell inside; 
this is carved with the usual figures also. The cave at the back of 
the court has been long filled with earth, and the sculpture in it is 
generally in # remarkable state of preservation. In the ends of the 
front aisle are Indra and Ambika under trees, with attendants, all 
very sharply out, and the features as yet but little injured. The 
front pillars are square and fluted; those bebind the front aisle, 
aquare below and sixteen-sided above; and the four in the inner 
area are square with drooping-eared capitals. The shrine has a 
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vestibule entered under a torana or ornamental arch. Parwéanitha, 
Gotama, &c. recur as before. 

To the east side of the entrance, and also facing the south, is a 
chapel with Mah4vira or SantinAtha on each end, and further back 
Paréwanatha on the left and Gotama on the right. 

On the right of this is the stair leading to the upper storey, fig. 2, 
consisting of a great twelve-pillared hall, varying in height from 
18 feet 10 inches to 14 feet 6 inches. Two columns in front and as 
many in the back row have square bases, and round shafts with 
florid shoulders: the others are square, except the neck and cushion 
capital, which are round but not well proportioned: all have massive 
bases. Two moro pillars stand on the bench screen wall that forme 
the front of the cave. The roof has been painted in large concentrio 
circles, and on the walls Mahavira is sculptured between fifty and 
sixty times, Parévanfitha perhaps nine or ten times, and over the 
heads of the Jinas the space has also been painted with more Jinas 
and their worshippers. Indra and Ambika are on the back wall 
outside the dwdrpélas, In the shrine is a Jinendra with four lions 
on the front of the throne, and a wheel upheld by a dwarf. Over the 
Jina is a triple umbrella, and dogs and deer lie together at the foot 
of the throne. A low-doored cell on the right side of the shrine, 
and a square hole in the floor, were perhaps for concealing objects 
of value. 

A door in the west ond of the front aisle enters a low cell, the 
side of which haa been cut away in excavating the hall below it. 
Through a cell in the other ond of tho front aisle a hole in the wall 
leads into the west wing of the Indra Sabha. 

A little to the west of the preceding is the last cave of the series. 
The verandah, which had two square columns and pilasters in front, 
is gone. The front wall is pierced for a door and two windows, 
Inside, the roof, 9 feet 8 inches high, is supported by four short 
pillars square below, with moulded bases, and having a triangular 
flat shield on each side—a mark of their comparative modernicity. 

The right side wall has cut into a cell of the west wing of the 
Jagannitha Sabha. Indra and Ambik4 are in compartments on tho 
back wall, and the other figures are repetitions of those in the other 
Jaina caves; on the side walls Tirthankaras sre represented in pairs 
with rich florid sculpture over their heads. One of these compart- 
mente is represented in Plate XCL, fig. 2. Having been inaccessible 
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till 1876, when the earth that filled it was taken out, most of the 
sculptures in this cave are comparatively sharp and fresh, 


PaRsWaNATHA. 


Over the top of the spur in which the caves are, isa structural 
building facing W. by N., erected early last contury by a Banyé of 
AurangAbad over a gigantic image of Paréwanitha, out in the red 
trap of this part of the hill, It measures 9 feet from kneo to knee, 
and 10} feet from the topknot to the under-side of the cushion on 
which it squats, and 16 feet from the snake-hoods over his head to 
the base of the sivthdsana, which has a wheel set edgewise in front. 

Right and left of him are worshippers, among whom are Siva and 
Bhavani. On the cushion on which he sits is an inscription dated 
1284-5 a.v., which is thus rendered by Dr. Bahler :— 

“Hail! In the year 1156 of the famous Sake era, in tho year (of 
the Brihaspati cycle) called Jaya, 

“In Sri (Va)rddhanipura was born Ranugi........his son (was) 
Giilugi, (the latter’s wife) Svarna, (dear) to the world, 

“From those two sprang four sons, Chakreéwara and the rest. 
ChakreSwars was chief among them, excelling through the virtue of 
liberality. 

“He gave, on the hill that is frequented by Charanas a monu- 
ment of Pargwandtha, and by (this act of) liberality (he made) an 
oblation of his karma.’ 

“Many hugo images of the lordly Jinas he made and converted 
the Chéranddri thereby into a holy fértha, just as Bharata (made) 
Mount Kailisa (a tirtha). 

“The unique image of faith, of firm and pure convictions, kind, 
constant to his faithful wife, resembling the tree of paradise (in 
liberality), Chakreéwara becomos a protector of the pure faith, a 
fifth Vasudéva.? Quod feliz foustumque sit! Philguna 3, Wed- 
nesday.” 

Below this, on the slope of the spur, are several small caves, all 
Jaina, but now much ruined; and near the summit is a plain cave 
with two square columns in front, 





1 Fe, destroyed his karma, which bound him to the Somsira, 


a Name of a class of demigods peculiar to the Jains; among the Brahwanical 
‘Hindus VAsudéva is » name of Krishna. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


JAINA CAVE-TEMPLES, 
DHARASTNVA, 


Dbférdaihva is a town on the brow of the ghit that forms the 
western border of the Nizam’s territories, and about thirty-seven 
miles north of Solapur on the railway from Poona to Madras. 
About two miles north-east from this town, in the north side of a 
ravine facing the south, is a small group of Jaina caves, with some 
other unfinished ones on the opposite side, some of which seem to 
have been intended as Vaishnava temples. 

The Jaina caves are now almost deserted by the sect, and a 
substantial temple has been erected to Mahidéva just in frogt of 
them, which at first, at least, must have acted as a decoy. 

The caves are excavated in a soft conglomerate rock of very 
‘unequal texture, containing hematite, and they are greatly dilapidated 
through its decay. 

At the west end is a small unfinished cave, but the next has been 
alarge and handsome cave with a verandah 78 feet long by 10 foot 4 
inches wide, the whole facade of which, however, hasfallen. Judging 
from the pilaster left at one end, it must have been supported by 
massive square pillars with bracket capitals richly carved. Above 
the pillars was a frieze sculptured with Tirthankaras, and “ chaitya- 
window ” ornaments. Five doors apparently led into the hall 82 feet 
deep and from 79 to 85 feet wide, the roof supported by thirty-two 
columns arranged in a square of twenty and an inner one of twelve 
square columns (Plate XCIII.), with bracket capitals and some of 
them with floriated ornamentation. Four in front of the shrine, 
howeyer, have round shafts, and ‘ compressed-cushion capitals.” 
Round this hall are twenty-two cells, and the shrine in the back. 
The image is that of ParSwanitha Seshphani with the seven hoods 
of a snake, each head with a small crown on it, and seated ona 
throne in the jrana mudréd. Hanging from the seat is carved the 
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representation of rich drapery; in front of it lisa been a wheel set 
edgewise, now broken away, with antelopes st each side; and from 
behind his cushion appear on each side a éérddla or nondescript 
monster, a chauri-bearer with high regal tiara, and a very fat 
vidyddhara with coronet and moustache: the figures have all been 
repaired with plaster. Round this image is a pradakshina. 

There has been an open court in front of this cave as at the Indra 
sabhé at Elura, but only the pediment of the entrance is now visible 
among the débris of the facade. On the left of the entrance isa 
water-cistern. 

The front aisle is peculiar in having  gable-shaped roof with 
an opening in one end into a passage which runs over the water~ 
cistern and comes out beyond it; what it was meant for is difficult 
to conjecture. 

The third cave has a hall about 59 feet square by 11 feet 3 inches 
high, with twenty square columns’ arranged in a square with six on 
each side, and twelve cells in the sides and back besides the shrine, 
which has been a copy of that in the second; there are also images 
in bas-relief in two of the colls in the back. The hall has five doors 
and the verandah is supported by six plain octagonal columns, and 
has an unfinished cell in the right end, with a large square block or 
pillar of rock in the middle of it. 

The fourth is a hail 28 feet deep by about 26} wide which has 
had four columns, four cella in the walls, and a shrine; but all the 
columns are broken, only the capitals hanging by the roof; and the 
shrine wall has been broken through into the cell on the right of it. 
The pillars in both the last two caves are of a simple not inclegant 
type resembling the Tuscan order, but with a neck of the Elephanta 
type, and a collar of ornamental carving round the upper edge of 
the shaft. 

As to the age of these caves it is difficult to speak with much 
confidence; the absence of wall sculptures and the style of the pillars 
in all of them seem certainly to mark them as of a considerably 
earlier type than the Elura Jaina caves, and compared with the 
architectural features of Brahmanical and Buddhist caves, I am 
diaposed to assign them to about the middle of the seventh century 
of our era. 





1 Foor pillars, two on cach side, are rouud. See Arch. Sur, W. India, vol. iii. 
Plate VIL. 
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The other caves in the neighbourhood are all Brahmanical, much 
ruined, and never seam to have been of much importance, being 
small and almoat devoid of carving. They are probably older than 
the Jaina ones, and may belong to the sixth century? 


Anxat-Tangat Jaina Caves, 


At Ank&i, already mentioned, there is a group of some seven 
Jaina caves, small, but very rich in sculptures, though unfortunately 
much defaced. They face the south looking down upon the village 
of Ankdi, from which they are hardly a hundred yards distant. 

The first is a two-storeyed cave; the front of the lower storey is 
supported by two pillars, with a figure at the base of each and facing 
one ‘another, and occupying the placo of small dwérpdlas. Low 
parapets, ornamented on the outside, join each pillar to theend walls. 
The door leading from the verandah into the hall is very richly 
sculptured, overloaded indeed with minute details and far too mas- 
sive and rich for the small apartments it connects. (Sce Plate XCV., 
fig. 1.) 

The hall inside is square, its roof supported by four columns, 
much in the atyle in vogue from the tenth to the twelfth century, 
the capitals surmounted by four brackets, each carved with fat little 
four-armed figures supporting s thin flat architrave. Tho enclosed 
square is carved as a lotus with three concentric rings of petals. 

The shrine door is ornamented similarly to the entrance ono, the 
lower portion of the jambs being carved with five human figures on 
each. There is nothing inside the cella. 

The upper storey has also two pillars in the front of the verandah 
similar to those below, but not so richly carved. The hall inside is 
porfectly plain (see plan and section, Plate XCTV.). 

The second cave is very similar to the first, being also two-storeyed, 
only the verandshs are shut in, and form outer rooms or vestibules 
to the halis. On the lower floor the verandah measures 26 feet by 12, 
and has a large figure at either end ; that at the west or left end is the 
male figure usually known as Indra seated on a couched elephant, but 
instead of being reliefs in this case, the elephant and Indra are each 
carved out of a separate block, and set into a niche cut out to receive 
them. Opposite him is Indrani or Ambé, which the villagers have 





2 For a fuller account of these caves, wee drehweul, Survey W. Indiv, vol. iii. 
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converted, by means of paint, tinsel and paper, into a figure which 
does duty as Bhavani Dévi. 

Tho door into the hall is of the same elaborate pattern aa those in 
No, I. The hall is about 25 feet square and similar in details to the 
last, but more coarsely carved. There is a small vestibule to the 
shrine at the back. The shrine door is much plainer than those 
already mentioned, having a pair of pilasters only on each side and 
a small image of a Tirthaikara on the centre of the lintel. The 
shrine itself is about 13 feet square and contains a seat for an image 
with a high back rounded at the top. It seems as if it had been 
intended to carry # pradakshind behind it, but. this has not been 
completed. 

The upper storey, reached by a stair from the right ond of the 
front room below, has a plain door, and is also partly lighted by 
aquare holes pierced in geometric patterns. The door leads toa 
narrow balcony, at each end of which is a full-sized lion carved in 
half relief. The hall inside was apparently intended to be about 
20 feet square with four pillars, but only part of it is excavated. 
The shrine is about 9 feet by 6, with a seat against the wall for an 
image. 

No, IIL is like the lower storey of the last, with a perforated 
sereen wall in front, much injured by time and weather. The front 
room is about 25 feet long by 9 wide, the ends occupied by large 
reliefs of Indra and Amba, the former much destroyed and his 
elephant scarcely recognisable ; he wears a high tiara of a late type, 
and is attended by chauri-bearers and gandharvas, A pilaster at each 
side of the compartment is crowned by a four-armed dwarf as a 
bracket, and supports a makara and a human figure. Botween the 
makaras is the térana arch so common in such positions in modern 
Jaina shrines. Ambé has also her attendants—one of them riding 
on a small defaced animal with a large club in his hand; another an 
ascetic with long beard and carrying an umbrella, The mango 
foliage usually represented over this figure is here conventionalised 
into six sprays hung out at equal distances under the straight torana 
that (with a kirttimukh or grinning face, in the centre) extends across 
the top of the sculpture. 

Tho hall is entered by « door with only a moderate amount of 
ornament, and measures 21 feet by 25, the roof supported by four 
pillars as in the others. The lotus, however, that fills the central 
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square is much richer and more curious than in the others. It has 
four concentric rows of petals, the inner and outer ones plain, but in 
the second, counting outwards, each of the sixteen petals: is carved 
with a human figure, mostly females, and all dancing or playing on 
musical instruments; the third circle contains twenty-four petals, 
each carved apparently with divinities, singly or with a companion, 
and mounted on their vdhanas or vehicles—mostly animals or birds, 

The whole lotus is enclosed in an octagonal border carvod with a 
lozenge-and-bead ornament, outside which, in one corner, is a single 
figure standing on one foot; in the others there are three each— 
a larger in the centre dancing or playing, and two smaller atten- 
dante. 

On the back wall, ‘on each side the vestibule of the shrine, is a 
atending nude Jaina figure about life-size, with accompaniments. 
That on the left is one of the Tirthahkaras, probably Sdntindtha, 
for he stands on a low basement, carved with a devotee at each end, 
a lion next, then an elephant on each side a central wheel, not set, 
(as in most cases) with the odge towards the front, but with the side ; 
under it is an antelope (mriga}, the chinha of the 16th Tirthankara, 
with avery small worshipper at each side. The Jina has a diamond- 
shaped mark on the centre of the breast; and drops his hands 
straight down on either side to meet with the finger points some 
objects held up by devotees wearing loin-cloths. The sculpture has 
a pilaster on each side, in front of which stands Paréwanath in the 
same attitude as the central figure but only about a third of the 
size, and distinguished by the pentecephalous snake (pdncha-Sesha~ 
phana) overshadowing him. In a recess in the top of each pilaster 
on a level with SAntinatha’s head is a seated Jina; and outside the 
pilaster on the left is a female chauri bearer. Over the shoulders 
of Santinétha are small Vidyaédharas, above which, on projecting 
pracketa, stand two elephants holding up their trunks towards a very 
small figure seated like Sri, behind the point of « sort of crown or 
turreted canopy suspended over the Tirthatkara’s head. On each 
side this figure and above the elephants are four males and females 
bringing offerings or worshipping it. Over them is a torana with 
a kirttimutha and six circles in it, each filled with a sort of 
fleur de lis ornament, and above this, under the arch that crowns tho 
compartment, are seven little figures each holding up a festoon with 
both hands, All this is so like what we find in Jaina temples even 
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of the present day, that it cannot be ancient, and probably belongs 
to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

The Paréwandtha, on the other side, stands in the same stiff 
attitude, touching with the points of his fingers the heads of two 
little attendants, On the left stands a female with an offering, and 
on the right is a seated figure with a pointed cap. The pilasters on. 
each side this compartment are plain, and over the snake hoods 
canopying Paréwanétha’s head is an almost hemispherical formed 
object intended for an umbrella. Over this is a figure with his 
hands clasped, and two othera on each side bearing oblong objects 
like bricks, which they seem about to throw down on the ascetic. 

The door of the shrine is moulded but without figure ornament, 
and the sanctum is about 12 feet square with a seat for an image in 
the middle of it. Behind this to the right is a trap hole into 4 
small room below, with a Tirthaikara in it evidently thrown down 
from the shrine. The custom of providing sunk hidden rooms for 
theso images came into vogue after the inroads of Mahmud of 
Ghazni; whether this one was formed when the excavation was 
made, or afterwards, it shows that the shrine was in use in times 
when all idols were special objects of Muslim iconoclasm, as they 
wore during the bloody rule of Alau’d-din Khilji. 

The fourth cave has two massive plain square pillars in front of its 
verandah, which measures about 30 feet by 8. The door is similar to 
that in Cave 1, with # superabundance of small members, and having 
a Jina on the lintel. The hell is 18 feet deep by 24 wide, its roof 
supported by two pillars across the middle, with corresponding pilas- 
ters on the side walls, also on the front and back, quite in the style 
of structural temples of the present day. They have no fat figures 
on the brackets which are of scroll form. A bench runs along the 
back wall, which serves as a step to the shrine door. The seat for 
the image is against the back wall, in which an arched recess has 
been begun but left unfinished. 

On the left pillar of the verandah is an inscription scarcely legible, 
but in characters of about the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The remaining excavations to the east are smaller and much 
broken and damaged; they have doors similar to those in the first 
and second, and in the shrine of one of them is an image of a 
Tirthaikara (Plate, XCV., fig. 2). They are partly filled in with 
earth and need not further detain us, 
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Gwazioz, 


The well known fortress of Gwalior is situated on a perfectly 
isolated flat-topped hill of sandstone, rising like an island from the 
plains around it. It is nearly two miles in length, north and south, 
and about half a mile across in the centre where broadest. The 
central plateau is bounded on all sides by a perfectly perpendicular 
cliff some 300 feet in height, with one ravine, the Urwahi running 
into it for some 2,000 feet on ite western side. There are no 
ancient buildings in the fort, nor any evidence of its having been 
considered sacred by the Jains, or indeed any other sect, anterior to 
the 11th century. The Sasbahu, or as it is generally called the 
great Jain temple, was probably erected in a.p. 1098,' and the others 
such as the Teli ka Mandar, which was originally dedicated to 
Vishnu, are not very much earlier. 

In the 15th century, during the reign of the Tomar Rajas, the 
Jaina seem to have been seized with an uncontrollable impulse to 
convert the cliff that sustains the fort into a great shrine in honour 
of their religion, and in a few years excavated the most extensive 
sories of Jaina caves known to exist anywhere. Unfortunately 
their date is so modern that their style of execution is detestable, 
and their interest, consequently, very inferior, not only to that of the 
group at Elura, but even to that of the detached caves found 
elsewhere, though these are comparatively insignificant in number 
and extent." 

The principal group is situated on the Urw&hi ravine, and consists 
of 22 colossal figures of the Tirthankaras, all of which are entirely 
naked. One is a colossal seated figure of Adinath, the first of the 
Jain pontiffs; another, a seated figure of Neminath, is 30 feet in 
height, but the largest in the group—indeed of all those at Gwalior— 
is a atanding colossus 57 feet in height. These are interspersed 
with emaller figures, and the niches in which they stand are orna- 
mented with architectural details of great elaborateness, though 
generally in very questionable taste.* 





1 Cunningham, Reports, vol. ii, p. 360; Hist, of Indian 4 East. Architecture, p. 452. 

4 The following account of those caves is almost entirely buted op Gea. Cunning- 
hams account of them in the second volume of his Reports, p. 364, et seqq. 

+ ‘Two views of this group are given in Rousolet’s L'Inde der Rojas, pp. 869 and 
871. As these are engraved from photographs they give s fhir ides of the state of tho 
art at the time the sculptures were executed. 
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The second great group extends for upwards of half a mile on 
the opposite face of the cliff, and contains 18 great statues from 20 
to 30 feet in height, and at least as many more from 8 to 15 feet 
high. There are also some real caves on this side, but they are 
at present inhabited by Bairagis, and consequently inaccessible, 

There are three other smaller groups, but they contain little 
that is remarkable, except in that to the south-west, where a 
sleeping female figure is represented, 8 feet long and highly 
polished, and close to this a group of a male and female with a 
child, but there is nothing to show who these are intended to repre- 
sent. 

The most remarkable thing about these sculpimres is, if the 
numerous inscriptions upon them are to be depended upon, that 
they were all executed in 33 years, or between the years of 1441 
and 1474... As General Cunningham points out, however, the 
inscriptions are not all integral. Some, at least, were added after- 
wards, but be this as it may, there seems no reason for doubting 
that they all belong to the 15th century, and this is quite sufficient 
to account for the inferiority of style in which they are executed. 


Corciupine Remarks, 


It would, of course, be absurd to attempt to institute any compari- 
son between the Jaina caves in India and those excavated either 
by the Buddhists or the Brahmans, The Jains never were cave 
excavators, und it was only at the last when Buddhiem was 
tottering to its fall, and the Brahmans were stripping them of their 
supremacy and power, that the Jains seem to have awakened to the 
idea that they, too, might share in the spoil. The consequence was 
that, timidly at first, in Dharwar and the Dekhan, they seem to have 
put in their claim tos share in popular influence, and afterwards at 
Elurh boldly asserted their position as co-heirs of the expiring 
Buddhists. Though existing long before, this was practically the 
first appearance of the Jains on the public stage in India. The fact 
being that the Jains have left very few material evidences of their 
existence before the sixth or seventh centuries. A few inscriptions 
at Mathura and some fragments of statues’ are nearly all that 





} Gon. Cunningham, Aeperte, vol. iii, p. 80 ef egg. 
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recall to us that such a congregation really held together anywhere 
in India. 

There seems, nevertheless, no reason for doubting that the Jains 
sre as early a sect as the Buddhists, perhaps even earlier, but the 
teaching of Mahfvira seems to have been wanting in some element 
thet would successfully recommend it for general acceptance, or 
it may only be that his doctrines never had the good fortune to 
obtain the patronage of so powerful a king as Aéoka, to whom the 
Buddhists owe so much, From whatever cause, however, it arose, 
tho fate of the two religions was widely different. From and after 
the third century before Christ, the doctrines "promulgated by the 
Buddhists sproad everywhere over India and into Ceylon, and in 
the first century after our era they were carried to Burmah and the 
Indo-Chinese provinces, and spread themselves extensively even in 
the Celestial Empire itself, till they became the faith of a greater 
number of human beings than ever before adopted the creed of any 
single prophet. 

During the greater part of this time the doctrines of Mabivira 
remained dormant in comparative obscurity, and only flickered into 
@ transitory brilliancy on the decline of Buddhism. Their real 
revival was some two or three centuries afterwards, when we find 
them erecting buildings of extreme beauty and splendour on Mount 
Abu, at Grinar, or at Palitana. Nothing in India surpasses tho 
beauty of the temples with which the Jains adorned all their sacred 
sites in Gujerat during the 11th and 12th conturies ; but it was not 
the architecture of the caves which they employed in them, or 
anything derived from cave architecture. It would, for instance, 
bo difficult in India to find any architectural forms more dissimilar 
than those displayed in the temples of Vimila and Tejpila at Abu, 
when compared with those in the Indra and Jagannith Sabhis at 
Elura. The former are light and elegant to an extent hardly found 
in any other style in India, and their beautiful horizontal domes 
supported on eight pillars, which are their most characteristic 
features, are not found anywhere else at that time. They had, in 
fact, a structural style of their own, whose origin we have not yet 
been able to trace. Their rock-cut style was only a passing episode 
in their architectural history, and was evidently borrowed from that 
of the Buddhists and Brahmans, but it waa dropped by them when it 
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was no longer wanted, without having had any permanent influence 
on their own peculiar style. 

Under these circumstances, though it was of course impossible to 
omit a description of these forms in a work like the present, it is 
evident that a study of tho Jaina caves adds but little to our 
knowledge of the subject. It neither reveals to us what the erchi- 
tecture of the Jains was before they adopted this passing fashion, 
nor does it throw any light on the origin of the style they afterwards 
developed with such success in their structural temples. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the architects who excavated the two great 
Sabhds at Eluré certainly deserve a prominent place among thoso 
who, regardless of all utilitarian considerations, sought to convert the 
living rock into quasi eternal temples in honour of their gods. 


APPENDIX. 


Since Mr. Burgess’ return to India in October last, a frosh cavo 
has been discovered at Bhaja, which, though one of tho smallest, 
seems to be among the oldest, and certainly onc of the most interest- 
ing known to exist in India. Mr. Cousins’ drawings of it, reproduced 
in Plates CXVI., CXVIL, and CXVIIL., did not, from various causes 
reach this country in time for a description of this cave beiug in- 
serted in its proper place, along with that of the other caves of the 
group. This, however, is hardly to be regretted, as the cave is 
quite unique, and presents so many features of novelty, giving rise 
to fresh subjects of inquiry, that it may be as well that it should 
be treated apart by itself, rather than that the narrative should bo 
interrupted by entering upon them in the middle of the work. 

When first discovered, the cave was filled nearly to the roof of 
the verandah with mud, and a great bank of earth and débris accu- 
mulated in front of its fagade, which had to be cut through beforo 
it could be cleared out. It is owing to this circumstance that the 
soulpturos which it contains are in so remarkable a state of preserva- 
tion, No wilful injury has been dono to any of them, nor, indeed, 
to any part of tho cave, except to the sides of the entrance doors, 
where the wall being very thin the rock has been broken away, 
and the aculptures on either side slightly damaged. The pillars, too, 
of the verandah have been broken away. This, however, is hardly 
to be wondered at, as they are Jess than a foot in diameter, and 
were easily broken from thoir exposed situation. 

The cave faces the north, and, as will be seen from the plan (Plate 
XCVI., fig. 1), is a small vihdra, with » hall of a somewhat irregular 
form, measuring 16 feet 6 inches north and south, and 17 fost 6 
across, in the opposite direction. There are two cells in the inner 
wall, one with a stone bed, the other without, and two in the east 
wall. There are besides these, a larger cell, with a stone bed at one 
end of the verandah, and two smaller, similarly provided, at the 
other end. The latter, however, are partially detached, their proper 
entrance being from the front, outside the Vihira. At this end 
there ig a pillar and pilaster (Plate XCVIL., figs. 1 and 2), whose 
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capitals (Plate XCVI., figs. 2 and 3) are familiar to us, the one 
as an example of the bell-shaped quasi Persepolitan capitals, 
which we find surmounting the lAts of Aéoka at Sankissa and 
Bettiah' which are certainly of his time, and which afterwards 
assumed the more Indian forms we find at Beds& (woodent 45) 
and at Karlé (Plate XII.) as well aa clsewhere; the other as 
the original of those found at Kapheri in the great cave there, as 
well as in numerous vihdras, and which long afterwards bloomed into 
the cushion capitals of Elephanta (woodcut, p. 467). These pillars 
are surmounted by figures, as is so generally the case in the carly 
eaves, but in this instance they are exceptional, being fabulous 
animals, human female busts united to bovine bodies. Not, con- 
sequently, centaurs, but sphinxes, and, except in the Nahapina cavo 
at Nasik (Plate XXIIL, fig. 3), nearly if not quite unique. 

The eastern (Plate XCVIL., fig. 3) and inner sides of the cave are 
very nearly similar, except that the latter is slightly more elaborate, 
and the jambs of its two doorways slope inwards at rather a greater 
angle. The west side, however, has no doorways, but their place 
ig supplied by two niches, in one of which is an ascetic, with his 
hair twisted into a high top knot, and with a staff in his hand. In 
the other is a layman, probably a prince, and as probably the ox- 
cavator of the cave, but there is nothing about him by which he can 
be identified with any known personage. 

Tho sculptures in the verandah are, however, much more remark- 
able than those in the interior. Beginning at the east end (Plate 
XCVIIL.) we have prince mounted on a richly caparisoned elephant, 
with an attendant behind, who carries a standard, surmounted by 
the trigula ornament, as at Sanchi, and also what apparently was 
meant asthe obattri or umbrella of state. He drives himself, having 
the ankuéa in his hand, and the elephant has apparently torn up a 
tree from its roots, and is brandishing it in his trunk. In front of 
him are several small figures, some apparently floating in the air. 
‘The most remarkable of these, however, are three:—two male and 
one female—with the most extraordinary head-dresses, standing on 

the top of a tree, of a species not een in any other sculptures, but 
surrounded by s rail, and with a goose or some such bird! behind 


1 Hist. of Indian and East Architeoture, Woodeuts 5 and 6. 

4 ‘There are Sgures surmounting ospitals st Buddha Gaya (Rajendraléla Mitra Bud. 
Gaya, Plato L.) which seem to represent the same symboliam, but they are co weather 
‘worn that it is difficult to feet sure what they are intended to represent, 
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it. Below the tree a king, on a very much amaller scale, is seated 
on his morhd, under an umbrella of state, and with a female chauri 
bearer and two musicians beside him. Below these again is one 
woman dancing, and one, or it may be two, though only two legs are 
seon, playing and dancing. In the centre of this lower compart- 
ment is a sacred tree, surrounded by a rail, hung with garlands 
and surmounted by au umbrella, but it, like the other, is of a spocies 
not represented in any other sculptures known. Beyond these, too, 
there is a man and a Kinnari—a woman with a horse's bead. In 
this instance she is not quite naked, as she is represented on the rail 
at Buddha Gaya,‘ having a bead-belt round her waist, ‘The rest of 
this portion of the bas-relief is filled with lions and monsters of 
various kinds preying on one another. 

The first impulse on looking at this extraordinary sculpture ia to 
assume that it is intended to represont the god Indra on his elephant 
Airfvata, but on the whole it seems most probable it is intended 
only as a glorification of the king or prince who excavated the cave. 
Tho exaggeration of his size and of that of his elephant, which ia 
greater then in any other Indian sculptures known, may ouly be an 
attempt to express his greatness relatively to other men, and to the 
king his father, who seoms to be the figure seated in front of him. 

The bas-relief on the other side of the doorway is of a much simpler 
character. It represents a prince in his chariot drawn by four 
horses, and attended by two females with most remarkable head- 
dresses. One bears a chauri in her right hand, and behind the prince 
is a staff, which may havo been intended to symbolise or support an 
umbrella, which has now however beon entirely obliterated. Two men 
on horgoback attend them. Tho most remarkable part of this group 
aro tho hideous femalo monsters which apparently support the 
chariot, and the architectural features of the cave. They sre so 
totally unlike anything known to exist in any cave, in any age, and, 
so far as I know, in any mythology, that we must pause before 
attempting on explanation of their appearance here. 

Tho three figures of men that adorn the front of the cave beyond 
and between the doorways are extremely weil designed, and very 
remarkable for their costumes, which are unlike any others known 
anywhere else, The most eastern one (Plate XCVL, fig. 5) is sin- 
gularly elegant and well drawn, though his head is somewhat too 





1 Dr, Rejendralile Mitra, Buddha Gaya, Vite XXXIV., Fig. 2 
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small for his other proportions, but the amount and character of 
jewels he wears is most remarkable. His gold earrings rest on his 
shoulders, and his arms are nearly covered with armlets of pearls (?), 
while the fleur-de-lys ornament he wears on his right arm is not 
only elegant but most unusual, 


No inscription of anysort has been found in this newly discovered 
eave, which either from its purport or the form of its letters gives 
us @ hint of what the age of this Vihara may be. We are thus left 
almost wholly to rely on local and architectural evidences for ascer- 
taining this. These, fortunately, especially the latter, are, in. this 
caso, as satisfactory as almost could be wished for, and leave little 
room for doubt that if not the very oldest it is at least among 
the most ancient excavations, of ita class, that has yet boon dis- 
covered in India. 

The situation of this cave, as forming part of a group where all 
the others are old, raises at first a strong presumption that it, too, 
may be as ancient as the othera are. The Chaitya cave here 
(woodcut No. 1) I have always looked upon as the oldest of its 
class on the western side of India, and its accompanying Vihdras 
(Plate IX.) are certainly of the same age. Recent researches have 
somewhat modified this conclusion, and it is now doubtful whether 
the caves at Pitalkhori (Plate XV.), and that at Kondané (Plate 
VIII.) may not be as old, and, on the whole, there seeme so very little 
difference between them, that it is hardly worth arguing the point. 
These groups may overlap each other, as to their dates, and may 
be considered as contemporary, till something turns up to decide the 
question of priority. 

Though the fact of its being associated with an old group of 
caves may render it probable that it, too, is ancient, it is far from 
proving it to be so; but if any reliance can bo placed on architec- 
tural evidence, this is amply sufficient to render ita antiquity beyond 
all cavil. Any one familiar with the subject, on looking at the 
doorways of the interior (Plate XCVIL), will see at a glance that 
their form is more ancient than that of any others yet adduced 
in this work. Those most like them are those in the Vihira at 
Bedea (Plate X.), but these are not so rude aa in this cave, and 
their jambs do not slope inwards to anything like the samo extent, 
while as mentioned above (p. 40 et seg.), in describing the Eastern 
caves, this is one of the most certain indications of their relative 
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antiquity. The decorations of the walls of the Vibara No. XII. at 
Ajanta resemble those of this cave even more closely, as that cave 
has the square sinkings or niches between the doorways (Plate 
XXVIL) which are only found there and in this cave. The Ajanta 
example, though universally admitted to be the oldest cave there, 
hag not, like the Bedaé one, the sloping jambs nor the great posts 
on the sides of the doors which are so characteristic in this Bhaj& 
cave and of the Lomas Rishi cave at Barabar (woodcut No. 3), which 
latter, we may say with certainty was excavated in the time of Aéoke. 

The cave most like it in plan, is Cave No. XIV. at Nasik (Plate 
XXVI_); but it is regular and formal in every respect, and, though 
excavated probably one or two centuries before Christ (p. 275), is 
evidently a much more modern example. On the whole, the cave 
most resembling it is, perhapa, the Vihara at Pitalkhord (Plate XV., 
figs. 3 and 4), but oven this has the sloping jambs, only in an almost 
imperceptible degree, if at all. 

‘When the description of the Pitalkhora caves was written in the 
body of this work (pp. 242 to 246), there seemed no data available 
from which their age could be ascertained with anything like pre- 
cision, while the frequent substitution of stone ribs in the roofa, 
instead of wooden ones, seemed to warrant their being brought 
down toa more modern date than we now find to be justifiable. 
In a lotter received from Mr. Burgess, at Bombay, dated on the 
28th of last month (February 1880), he informs me that inscriptions 
have beon found on the Pitalkhori caves, “ in the Mauryan character,” 
from which he infers that “they must be very old.” This fact, 
coupled with the discovery of this Vihira at Bhaji, haa thrown a 
flood of light on the history of the most ancient forms of these 
caves, which was not available a few months ago, and we now sce 
our way to ascertain their dates with a degree of precision not 
hitherto attainable.’ 


1 Tn his recent communications Mr. Burgess has given mo the following list of these 
old Chaitya coves, with the dates ho ia now inclined to attach to thim, though withont 
insiating on them, til! he has leisure to go over the whole subject with all the doeu- 
ments before him :— 


Pitalkhord and Bhaja : + 250 to 200 nic. 
‘Kondind - - = 200 to 180 8.0. 
No, 1X and X, Ajanta - - 150 to 200 ,, 
Bedei and Nasik - - 100% 50 ,, 


Karle - = Firat century of our era, 
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Now that the age of these Pitalkhora caves may be said to be ascer- 
tained, it is evident that that of No. X. Ajanta may be carried back 
to any age, which from other indications may be considered reason- 
able, but, above all, it enables us to understand the arrangement, 
of the verandsh in this Bhaja Vihara which before looked very 
anomalous, Its form is, however, quite unique, so far as is at pre- 
sent known, being a quadrant of a circle, projecting forwards and 
externally, probably, of an ogee form. Internally it was framed 
as if with wooden ribs, supporting horizontal rafters, all copied in 
stone exactly in the same manner and to the same extent as was 
practised at Pitelkhora (Plate XVIL.), and with the same windows 
formed of cross-bars, originally, undoubtedly, in wood, but like 
everything else here, copied in stone. Though arising probably 
from a different cause, it will be observed the roof of this verandah 
has the same diagonal slope as is observablo in the Pitalkhord 
Vihara (Plate XV., fig. 3). Altogether there is a remarkable affinity 
between the two caves, which is most satisfactory now that their 
ages are at least approximately known, and that it is nearly if not 
quite certain that these two are the earliest caves, of an ornamental 
character, known to exist in Western India. 


‘Whatever doubt may hang over other matters connected with 
this cave, or over the subjects meant to be portrayed in its 
sculptures, there is fortunately none as to the religion to which it is 
dedicated. We have been accustomed, in the caves at Katak and at 
Bharhut and Sanchi to Buddhism without Buddha, but at the two 
last-named places we have, thanks partly to inscriptions, partly to 
the extent of the sculptures, been able to identify jatakas and 


‘This list appears to me to represent very correctly the present stato of our knowledge 
of the age of these old caves. Tho Vibére No. XIT, at Ajag(#, ‘which this cavo so much 
rosembles in detail, hae always been admitted to bo the oldest cave thers, and earlier 
than either of the Chaityas IX. or X, at that plaoo, 

1 ‘There ig no other instauco known of this form of verandah in any other cave, but 
fit must have been common in structural buildings of the Buddhists in that and perhapa 
in all ages, At lonst it is found repented in all the great Dravidian buildings down at 
Jeast till a century or two ago. At Viiyanagar (Captain Lyons’ photographs, No. 609 
ot seg.) und at Avades Vovit (photo. 381) there are repetitions uf thix form almoat 
exactly of the samo dimensions aud with the same ribbed construction internally. It 
in, in fact, the most characteristic feature of the Dravidian style, and ia found in every 
concetvable position and of all dimensions. 
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legends which leave no doubt in the matter. At Katak wo have 
not even a dagoba, and the emblems are few and far between. In 
this Bhaja cave the frieze of dagobas of a very early type round 
the verandah (Plate XCVIL., figs. 1, 2, and 3) quite seta the question 
ab rest, and though we have no wheels, which is very remarkable, 
wo have tree worship, though of an unusual type, and the tridula 
only doubtfully once ona standard. There is certainly nothing in 
the soulpture that can be interpreted as a jataka, and altogether, 
though certainly Buddhist, the sculptures look as if they belonged 
to an earlier type than anything yet found in any other cave, 


There is atill one other subject connected with the Vihdra which 
I approach with diffidence, as it raises a question, to which I am not 
prepared with an answer, and which is still so important that some 
may think it noutralises all the other arguments that can be adduced 
to establish the antiquity of this cave. On looking attentively at 
the bas-relief that is found at one end of the verandah (Plate 
XOVI,, fig. 4) it will be observed that the man on horseback, a 
little to the left of the centre, has his fest in stirrups, and there can 
be no doubt that this bas-relief forms part of the original decoration 
of the ‘cave, and is coeval with the other sculptures. The winged 
horse (Pegasus) on the left, and the two primeval bulls fighting over 
the prostrate body of a man, and the wholo character of the frame- 
work that surrounds the sculpture, all indicate an antiquity as great as 
that of any part of the cave. The two horsemen who accompany 
the chariot (Plate XCVIIL) certainly do not use stirrups, and there 
isnot any such harness found either at Bhirhut nor even at Amravati, 
where the sculptures are so minute and realistic that it must have 
been detected if it existed, and there is only one doubtful example at 
Sanchi. On the western gateway there, a man mounted apparently 
on a mule does seem to have his foot in a stirrup,’ but, so far‘as I 
knovw, it is a solitary example in these sculptures. This evidence 
of their use is certainly slight, but there is an engraved vase in the 
India Museum at South Kensington which seems to set the matter 
at reat. It was described by Mr. Charles Horne, late of the Bengal 
Civil Service, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, with two 


‘Tree and Serpent Worship, Piste XEXVILL, Fig, 2. 
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plates. It was found on Laboul in Kala in the Himalaya, having 
apparently been washed out of the ruins of some Buddhist buildings 
which had been undermined by the river. There was nothing, how- 
ever, either in the vase or in the remains around it to indicate its 
age. Mr. Horne comes to the conclusion that, though “the drawing 
“ indicates a period somewhat earlier than the carving in the Sanchi 
“topes,” and everything points to a very early date, from the 
historical subject portrayed, he is inclined to place it about 200 to 
300 a.p. (p. 375). 

The sculptures in this cave may probably justify us in placing 
the age of the vase, as many years before our era, for the curious and 
interesting fact is, that the scenes portrayed on the vase are as exact 
a copy of those in this cave, as it is well possible to execute with a 
graver on metal, of bassi rilievi on a large gcale in stone. We have 
the game prince driving his own elephant with an attendant of 
doubtful sex behind him. We have evidently another prince in his 
four-horsed chariot, accompanied by a female chauri-bearor, and 
another female who in the bas-relief sits behind, but on the vase who 
acts as charioteer. Both on the vase have state umbrellas over 
their heads. The chariots are almost identical in form, and the 
head-dresses of the females, and indeed of all, are of the same 
exaggerated type in both. There are no monsters on the vase, but 
instead a female, or it may be a male figure leading the procession, 
followed by a graceful female playing on a harp and another play- 
ing on a very long flute, which seems to have been the favourite 
national instrument in a]l the old sculptures. 

These, however, are minor peculiarities, and do not interfere with 
the inference that the cave sculptures and the vase represent the same 
scenes whatever they may be, though it is probable they may not be 
of exactly the same age. The sculptures on the vase do indeed look 
more modern, though it is difficult to institute a comparison between 
them, the mode of expression and the material are so different. But 
be that as it may, the point that interests us most here is that the 
two men on horseback who accompany the chariot have, on the 
vase, their feet undoubtedly in stirrups, not of metal it is true, but 
a donbled strap serving the same purpose. 


1 J, R. A. Sy vol. ¥4 New Series for 1871, pp. 367 to 875. 
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The question thus arises, is it conceivable that if the Indians used 
stirrups in the third century before Christ, neither the Greeks nor 
the Romans took the hint and adopted them also? It is one of 
those inventions which, like printing with moveable types, seem 
only to require to be suggested to be universally adopted, but the 
evidence of all antiquity seems against the idea. The Nineveh 
sculptures seem to prove that their use was unknown in Assyria, 
and if they were used either in Greece or Rome it is most 
improbable that the keen eyes of antiquaries would aot have de~ 
tected evidence of their employment. How on the other hand 
cavalry could exist and be efficient without tho employment of 
stirrups is almost as mysterious, but that is a question that cannot 
be argued here. All that it is necessary to state here, ia that in 80 
far as the evidence now available can be relied upon, it goes to 
establish the fact that the use of stirrups was known in India in the 
third century before Christ. 


Figure sculpture is so extremely rare in these western caves that 
it is very difficult to institute any comparison that will enable us to 
judge either of the relative antiquity or comparative merit of the 
sculptures in this cave. There are, it is true, groups in the caves at 
Kudé and Karlé (pp. 207 and 238), but they are only of two figures 
each, a man and his wife, apparently the founders or benefactors of 
the Chaitya, with very scant clothing and no emblems. There are 
also single figures, as at this very place of Bhéjé and elsewhere, but 
nothing like an attempt to tell a story has anywhere been found, 
norany mythological representations in any cave before the Christian 
era. 

The sculptures in this cave are unlike anything found in the 
Katak caves, though how far that may be owing to distance of the 
locality, or to the nature of the material in which they are carved, 
it is difficult to say. They do not resemble those of the BhArhut 
Stipa. All those again are small and crowded, and applied to such 
different purposes that it would be dangerous to rely on any com- 
parison that could be instituted between them. The same may be 
said of the Sanchi sculptures, though these are so much more 
methodical, and bring us so much more nearly within the circle of 
our knowledge of Buddhist literature, as we now know it, that it can 
hardly be doubted that they aro much more modern. 
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Tg we had photographs of the sculptures of Buddha Gaya, we 
might perhaps ascertain something of their age by a comperison 
with them. But the drawings that have hitherto been published of 
them are such that no reasoning can be based on them. The one 
that has been photographed? represents the Sun, Sirya? driving a 
four-horsed chariot, from which his two wives, Prabha and Chhaya, 
shoot at the RAkshagas of darkness* The subject is therefore 
different, and the chariot being seon in full front does not admit of 
comparison, but the two pillars on either side are as nearly identical 
with the two in the verandah here (Plate XOVL,, figs. 2 and 3) as it 
is almost possible they should be. The one is bell-shaped, the other 
cushioned, and they are surmounted by sphinxes. They are unfor- 
tunately considerably worn, but their main features are quite 
unmistakeable. In so far, therefore, as architectural evidence can. 
be relied upon there seems no doubt that this cave is of about the 
game age as the Buddha Gaya rail. Which is the earliest may be 
allowed to remain an open question, but meanwhile it may be safe 
to assume 250 B.c. as the most probable date for this cave, and con- 
sequently there seems no reason for doubting that the sculptures in 
this Bhaja Vihara are the oldest things of their class yet discovered 
in India. If there was any reason for supposing that Buddhism 
penetrated into Mahfréshtra before the missionaries were sent there 
by Adoka, after the great convocation held by him in 246 3.c,, it 
might be considered an open question whether this might not pos- 
sibly be even earlier than his reign; but thatis a question that need, 
not now be broached. A more important one, which I thought had 
been set at rest by the discovery of the Bhirhut Tope, must now bo 
re-opened. Tho sculptures of that monument seemed to prove that a 
school of native sculptural art had arisen and developed itself in 
India, wholly without any foreign influence. If, however, the age of 
these Bhija eculptures is admitted, it seems difficult to refuse to 
believe that it is not to some Baktrian or Yavana influence that they 
may owe their most striking peculiarities. The figure of the spear- 





3 Dr. Rajondralila Mitrs’s, Buddha Gayd, Plate L. 

2 There seems no doubt that General Cunningham is quite correct in identifying the 
Charioteer with the am god, but the plate (Reports, vol. IIL, Plate KXVIL) in which 
he is represented! is go incorrect as to be open to Dr. Rajendrelile’s criticism. 

3 The same subject is represented in the Kumbharwhrh Cave at Elura (Plata 
LXXXIIL, fig. 2), but in a much more modern, apd leee ertistic form. 
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pearer, for instance (Plate XOVI,, fig. 5), is 80 unlike anything else 
found in India, and so like some things found among the quasi Greek 
sculptures in Gandhara, with a strong reminiscence of Assyrian art, 
that the presence of a foreign element can scarcely be mistaken. 
It recalls at once the Assyrian, or as we were in the habit of calling 
it, the Jonie honeysuckle ornament of Aéoka’s lits at Allahabad and 
Sankisaa,’ and the strong traces of western influence that are found 
in his edicts as well as in his works. The bell-shaped quasi Per- 
sepolitan capitals which generally crown his lAts, and are the most 
usual features in this and in all the western caves anterior to the 
Christian era, tell the same tale. They are the only features that 
cannot be traced back to a wooden original, and must apparently 
have been imported from some western source. 

The truth of the matter appears to be, that there was, in very 
early times a school of sculpture in India, represented by those at 
Bharhut and Sanchi, which was wholly of native origin, and in 
which it is almost impossible to trace the influence of any foreign 
element, On tho other hand the sculptures of the Gandhara 
monasteries are unmistakeably classical, and the influence of that 
school was felt: as far as Mathurd, certainly as early as the Christian 
era. Combined with an Assyrian or Persian element, it existed in 
Behar in Asoka’s time and in this cave at Bhaja, and subsequently 
made itself most undoubtedly felt in the sculptures at Amravati. 
We have not yet the materiale to fix exactly the boundaries of 
these two schools of sculpture, but their limits are every day becom~ 
ing better defined, and may before long be fixed, with at least a 
fair amount of precision. 

Whatever conclusions may eventually be evolved from all this, it 
probably will be admitted in the meanwhile, that the discovory of 
this Bhiji Vihdra, in combination with the Pitalkhor& inscriptions, is 
one of the most curious and most interesting contributions that has 
of late years been made, and may yet do a great deal towards 
enabling us to elucidate the history and understand the arts of the 
Cave-T'emples of India. ie 


1 Hist. of Indian ond Eastern Architecture, woodcuts 4, 5, and 6. 








No. 73. Sti, Consort of Vishnu, seated on a Lotus, with two 
elephants pouring water over her. om @ modern 
image brought from Indore. 
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Avbaye anx Hommes, 234, 
‘Acoadian taces, 7. 
‘Afghaoittin, eaves in, 108. 
‘Agni, the god of fire, 14, 412, 423. 
Aguimites, a hing, 25, 282. 
Abevamalla, a Chilukya king, 147s, 1480. 
‘Aibol®, Temple, 110, 136, 403, 

» — Brabmanical cave, 169, 470, 

» Taina cave, 491. 
‘Aiea (or Vera), king, 6 
ASant Baddhiat caves, 
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8, 157, 218, 244, 2809 








Ajuntl, Early, 280,97, 
> Later, 297 7% 
»— Lateat $20. 
mw Cnve L, (Vibara) 3209, 386, 
» ow Thy nang 
> ow UY, S36f. 
» » VI, 241, 301, 346. 
” ny VIL, 209, 269. 
” » VIEL, 289, 
wy» 1X. (Chaitya), 289. 
”  X, (Chuitya), 248, 268, 292, 
» 9 XL (Vihara), 176, 284. 


» XID, SUID, 944, 975, 291. 
» XIV. XV,, 808, 357. 
XVI, 308, 346, 418. 
XVIL, XVILL, 308, 309. 
XIX, (Chaitya), 802, 315. 
XX. (Vihara), 618, 354. 





” » XXL-XXV., 399, 363, 

» -» XXVI, (Cheitya), 820, 341, 97. 

44 » XXVIL-XXIX,, 846. 
Paintings, 28, 284 7. 


‘Afitadatra (king), 21, 22, 44, 121, 353. 

Ajitanttha (a Jaina Tirthaikara), 485. 

Akbar, 5, 32.0, 286. 

Aldu'd-dta-Kili, 508. 

Albtedint, 190, 

Alexander the Great, 8, 92, 25, 29. 

Alexander IL. of Mpirus, 23, 1 

Alexnader, Lieut -Geueral Sir J. E., 281. 

Alwin’y Buddhisa, 1730. 

Amba or Ambikd, mother, a goddess, 2 favourite 
with the Jains, 26), 271, 368, 493, 498, 505, 

Amba or Mominkbtd caver, 425, 435, 490. 

Ambivald, caves, 184, 219. 

Amitibha Buddhs,a Jidat Boddha, lord of the 
‘western heavens, 837, 870, 883». 

Amitrokbades (Blmbishea), 24 x. 





Amoghavamba, 1 Tshtrakuts king, 349 », 335, 





7, 64, 75, 81,90, 966%, 178, 

288, 911, 817, $91, 519, 539, 

Aosnda, 51, 257, 344. 

Ananta eave, 36, T0ff, 80. 

Avautasena, Vishnu, 97. 

Anantavarind, 38, 102, 407. 

Anarta, Y'soranik aumo of Kathibwit, 187. 

Andhra, Andbrabhritya, a dynasty ruling over 
the Dekhan in the first century of the Christian 
‘ora, 26, 273, 180, 146, 247, 264, 976, 278, 298, 
49, 960. 

Ankai Tnukni, Brahwanical caves, 189, 480, 
» Sane caver, 490, 505, 

cavkeia, the elephant gona, 386, 469. 

Aum Pairpd n goddess, 455, 460, 

i , 188, 
187, 





Anurkdhapnra, 129, 

Aparintaka, western country, the Konkan, 13, 

‘Apraras, wife of 3 Gandharva, a» dimeol of 
Indra’s heaven or Swarge, B11, 824, 933, $91, 
415,472 

Architectare, 27, 

Arddhaniriiwara, tho androgynous form of Siva, 
20, 126, 415, 484, 459, 461, 469, 

Arhat, the highest rank i the Baddhist hierarchy, 
Jina, a superior of the Jainy, 76, 
289, 486. 

Arjuna'x Ratha, 118, 117, 122, 189, 128, 

» Penanee, 156,f1 

Arcian's Judiles, 9, 

Arynn race, 6 ff, 12, 14, 28, 187. 

Anita, “ dark,” name of the axeetic whe foretold 
the greatness af che infant Buddha, 285, 308, 
Adi omdrd, attitude indicative of bestowing « 

essing, 800, 208, 

Aimaka, a country, 310, 843,247. 

Asoka, 5, 7, 12, 29, 29, 82, 41, 61, 65, 68,01, 
111, 160, 174, 187, 198, $99, 511, 514, 522, 329, 

Adoks, hie inscriptions, 7, 17, 88, 55, 67, 111, 
182, 198, 195, 208, 219, 

Amembly, See Sangha of the Buddhiste, 

Amira, a spirit, a demon, 84, 408, 411, 485, 487 

Aswotiimd (Aivasthimd) rocke, 55. 

Atirapschandra Pallava, 108, 154, 

AtichandeSwara Mendaps, 153. 

Aurangibdd Buddhist caver, 169, 180, 185, 248, 
‘976, 338, 368, 385, 294, 
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Aurangxeb, 5. 

“Avaitkittéware, a name of Padmapinl Bodhi- 
satiwa, 170, 1704, 384, 387m, 942, 353, 868, 375, 
a7 97f., $84, 287, 880, 

Avaraifla Sanghardwa, western monastery near 
‘Bajwirh, 95, 

‘Ayard, 249. 

‘Agoihy! (Oudb), 10. 


‘Babingtou, Dr. Gay, 105, 146, 185 

Baddmi, Hrabmanical caves, 97, 101, 110, 148, 
160, 403, 405, 428, 492 

‘Badin, 

‘Ragh, Baddhist caves, 169, 185, 863, 472, 

bdinspaddas, 2 belt or sax worn by wonien actos 
tho breosts, 411. 

Baihiras o¢ RAsbtrakatas, a dynasty raling at 
‘Malkdy] in the Dekbun, 171, 450. 

‘ali or Mabibali—a mythical king of Mabkba- 
fipor, destroyed by Vishon in the Véman 
‘Avattra, 151, 410, 438, 460, 

‘Bhondwskara, 405. 

‘Barabur caves, 20,87, 41, 47,49, 69, 194,854,517. 

‘Bus relief at Mabdvallipur, 188. 

‘Bbdod, Buddhiet caver, 47, 91, 165, 182, 184,217, 
299 to 931, 288, 243, 257, 272, 616. 

‘Behar caves, 87 to 64, 67,90, 185, 165, 182, 

Mejwbyd, 95, 97, 99, 408, 

Berar, 179, 906, 408, 428, 

Bhadr dsana, « stool, 327, 

Bhairava,o terrifieform of Biva, 982, 270,490,489. 

‘BhAje, Buddhist caves, 80, 88, 42, 91, 175, 184, 
198, 943, 955, 289, 871, 921. 

‘Dhdja, ancient Vihara at, Appendix, 

‘Bhajana Cave, 93. 

‘bhdmagdata, w nimbus or aurecle, 179, $39. 

‘Bhtinbards eave, 4038, 496, 436. 

‘BhAmbr, Jaina cave, 490, 49 

Bhinngupts, 191. 

Bhirhut Gripe, 27, 89, 89, 47, 62, 68, 71, 89, 
90, 121, 178, 286, 259, 518, 688. 

Bhathrka, founder of the Valobbs dynanty, 10 
193, 

Bhartst, a form of Pirvatt, the wife of Siva, ia 
hor wmiable or peaceful form, 288, 427, 404, 
486, 487, 455, 487, 502, 508. 

Bhikebugrihas, colls for Bhikshus to live in, 176, 
210, 253, 971, 297. 

Bhikshus, mendiount ascetics, 18, 175, 184. , 

Bhilsd toper, 18, 72, 

Bhimwe Ratha, 118, 147 f, 187, 139, 148, 158, 
34. 

Bhyingt, a skeleton attendant of Siva, 404, 438, 
47. 

‘Bhéimidbvt, a namo of Prithe/, the Earth goddess, 
409. 

BMimieparéa mudr, wttitade of the hand pointing 
ta the esrth, 178, 345, 380. 




















__ | BaitapAin, a merchant of Vijayanti, 289, 938, 


‘Bhavana, heavens of the Buddhists, $18. 
Bhuvaobéwer, in Orissa, 51, 324, 35, 182, 
‘Bimbssirs, early king of Magne, 91, 4¢, 
‘Bindastra, tho father of Asoka, 23, 25. 
Bird, Dr. 5., 28 
Blake, Tent, 281, 

Bo, ot bodhi-tree, Bodhldrama, the tree aaevedl to 
a Boddha or Tirthatkera, 17, 62, 177, 268, 
287, 245, 880, 499. 

Rodhisattwas, Buddhist anints, who in tho next 
birth become Buddhas, 188, 170, 289, 297,316, 
45, 853, 864, 97, B88n, $90, 307. 

Bor Ghit, 213, 218, 319. 

Boro-Badéor, 85, 128, 180, 3450. 

Braddock, Lieut. J., 106, 

Brahma, one of the gods of the Iindu Tris, 136, 
153, 409, ef pasein, up to 474, 

Brabmadatts rij, 60. 

Brakmanical onves, 97, 141, 169, 170, 899f7 

Brabant, one of the Saptamitrle, the Sakti of 
Brahm, 486, 449. 

Bruhais, 7, 20. 

Breehw's Tribes of the Nilagiris, 48, 

Buddhe, Sticyn Muni, 14, 18, 26, 24, 80, $1, 56, 
60, 73, 80, 108, 170, 208, 285, 905, 829, 40, 
888, 497. 

Beddha, images of, 177, 176, 179, 180, 185, 208, 
215, 280, 241, 966, 2 

hudihi, perfected knowledge, the acquiroment of 
which fees from further tranemigrations, 15. 

Buddhist Bock-Temples, 85 10 86,165 to 895, 513. 

‘Boddhiem, 12 to 21, 27. 

Burneli's Palaography, 210, 384, 

















Caldwell’s Conparative Grawmar, 6, 

Car, Capt, 100 ot egg. 

Caves, their numbers, 169. 

Ceylon, 11, 66, 918, 981, 483, 471, 511, 

Chaitya caves, 38, 41,45, 60, 88, 100, 16791747, 
180, 280, 298 ff. 

Chatra, the Wheel, the emblem of the Buddhiat 

179, 939, 268, 408, 498, 497, 443, 








Chakrastambha, pillar supporting a Chakra, 
180. 


2 4 in the Dothan, 
Ceblakyes, 4, grouty in the » 97, 171, 


Chimur Leoi, Jaina caves near Nasik, 490, 494, 

‘Chamabers, W., 105. 

‘Chimupdi, one of the Saptambtris, 494, 

Chindér, Jaina Cave, 

‘Chandragopta, founder of the Msuryn dynasty, 
329 5.0, 29, 33, 25, 45, 84. 

‘Chandragupta UL. of tho Gupta dynasty, 190, 192, 

Chéranddsi, name of the hill in which the Jaina 
‘caves at Blarh are, 495, 602. 

Chaabtans, Kshstraps, king of Uijaln, 189. 





Chatturbhj, Viehyu with four arms, 408, 468. 

chovaraiga, ® square alter, or pedestal for the 
Linge, 404, 413. 

Chaul oF Chewal, 204, 205, 

Chauswhho, & quadragle image, or foor images of” 
‘a Tirthnikara placed backto back, 174, 497,499. 

Chaupat or Chausar, game played with dice, 
488, 435. 

Chawri, the tail of the Yak used as » fiy-fap, 
177, 179, 905, 208 seq. 

Cotmils, (or Cheméda), the Semylle of Greck 
writers, 168, 205, 249, 

Chere, 7. 

Chhadanta Elephant, ane with aix taska, 287,288, 

Chhatriy an umbcelie, eymibolical of dominion, 
147, 174%, 287, 408. 

chiinisy 0 cognizance, 480, 487, 491, 404, 507. 

Chisholm, Mr. H., 106m, 118, 119, 123, 196. 

Chipalun Caves, 168, 204, 

‘Chéjaa, 7, 108, 149, 

Chronology of the Caves, 21, 181, 184, 403, 

chigamapi rest jowel, finial, 172, 916, 

Chulakarya, 69, 70, 

Dibbol, 204, 

‘Du Couto’a Decades, 481», 

Dgobe, 17, 18, 73, 98, 111, 172, 160, 198,211, 

27,229, 948, 293,197, 901, 816, 243, 256, 385, 


















Daluda-wanéo, History of the Ceylon tooth- 
Tlic, 89, 60. 

Dakahindpatha, the Dekhun, 264, | 

Daniel, Mr., 107, 


Dantapuri, 56, 60, 98. 

Dantidarga, 450. | 

‘DAS Avatira Cave at Elura, 149, 244, 402, 435. | 

Dadaraths, 25, $8. 

Darts, bousehold feraale tervants, slaves, 287,821. 

Dasyus, aborigines, 6, 8, 9, 18, 14, $2, 818. 

Devabbiti, 26, 232, 

Devadates, 51, 

Devagagh cave, 249. 

Deva Gupta, 126, 906, 412, 457. 

Devandmpriya Tiebys, Asoke, 18, 288. 

Dhammdr Buddhist caves, 169, 166, 393, 496. 

»  Brakmannieal caves, 4 

Dianabhiti, 63, 

‘Dhanakataka, capital of the Andbrabbrityas, 95, 
247, 964. 

‘Dhdnk caves in Kathlaway, 166, 200, S08. 

Dbir, $68. 

‘Dhirteitwt Snina caves, 160, 417. 

‘Dharms, religious law or ritual, 78, 74, 174, 180, 
188, 251, 487. 

Darmachalra mudra, attitede of tenching, 178, 
301,805, 888, 888, 970, 888, 

‘Dhararije’s Ratha at Mahévallipur, 117, 123 fF, 
138, 
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‘Dharmartja’s Manage, 145, 
‘Dbarmanéilé, 41, 117, 170, 958, 385, 373, 
‘Dhanlt in Katak, 85, 67. 
bdr, wtlat earring, 415 
Dhokeswara, Brahmanical onve, 408, 497. 
‘Dhrnvapatu of Valabhi, 19, 198, 
dhwajastomba, Hegetad, pillar bearing ab sasign, 
452, 








aked seat of Jains, 171, 488, 498. 

ities of the oight points of eho 

‘compass, 411, 

Dipankara (light maker), a Buddha, 127». + 

D4 Thai or Dbs Thal, Buddhint cave at Elurd, 
‘879, 881, 389, 

Drsnpadt’s Ratha, ot Mhavullipur, 119, 146,, 
‘AL, 189, 153. 

Dravida, the south of the peoinsala of Indin, 111, 

Dravigians, 6, 7,8, 8, 10, 20, 98, 184, 140, 448, 
497. 

Dravidian arcbiteotare, 128, 154 

Drdpichtrya, tencher of tho Kora me Panda 
Princes, 256. 

Drogasinha, king of Vallubhi, 191, 192, 

Damir Lept care, Burd, 400, 446, 

Durgt, mountain-bora, n name of Parvatt wife 
of Btva, 246, 151, 404 to S01, 

Dwhrpilus, door-wardery, 118, 117, 147, 276, 
853, 370, 493, 

Hiephanta oF Gbiriptri, Brakmanical onver, 108, 
108, 148, 408 to 429, 464. 

Elephants, 1089, 199, 168, 

Pilios, Sir Walter, 106, 109. 

ElurA, Boddbiat Caves, 189, 168, 367 to 864, 











> — Vibwakarms Chaltys, 877% 





Bruhmanical cares, 148, 481 to 484. 
nm — Rivana-ka Khai, 499. 

Ditka Avatéra, 498. 

Kailasa monolithic temple, 
448 to 469. 

Caven between Kailisa and 
Ramefwars, 441. 

Rameswam, 498. 

Nilakanths, 448, 

‘Teli-ka Gann, 444. 











Tanwass, 444. 
‘Milkamaia’s Cave, 445. 
Stoall caves above the scarp, 
445, 
Damar Lénd, 446. 
Taina Caves, 495. 
» Chota Kailtos, 499. 
» Indrm Babb, 496, 
‘Tagannhth Sabbh, 500, 
‘Etbnogrsphy, 5. 
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¥a-Hian, Chinose traveller in Indl, cl. 4004.0, 
34, 35x, 44, 49, 51, 198, 191, 944, 8450. 
Flauto travervo, 850. 


Gaja Lakshmt, Sst or Lakebmt, the goddess of " 
promperity represented ax sented on a lotus aud 
‘buthed by elephants, see Lakelml, 487, 

gola, the neck, of the capital of a dagobs, 1728. 

Gaya, followers, demon attendants on Siva, 404, 
406, 428, 429, 489, 459, 

Gapapati, lord of the demon hosta, the elephsnt- 
‘headed god of prudence and success, 118, 256, 
423, 499, 497, 440, 1 

Gandhtrd, 17, 28, 35, 40n, 1889, 356, 593. 

Ganiharvas, hasbends of the Apserasar, cherubs, 
nsually represented with their wiver over 
images of Buddba or the Hindu gods; they 
reveal diving truths, 117, 181, 295, 800, 861, 

5,439, 440, 448, | 

Gopésa, Ganapati, 4. &, 

Ganda Guriphl eave, 61, 70, 86 10 94, 

Godda Lend, Buddhist eaven at Junoar, 253, 
254, 286, 260, 270, 

Gnpdéa Ratha at Mahdvallipar, 123 to 116. 

Onaga, the river Ganyes, 826, 439, 455,460, 470, 

gurbha (the womb), the shrine of « temple; the 
dome of a digoba, 18, 172%, 258, 478. 

Garuda, the man engle which carries Vishpu, the 
enemy of the Naa race, 174, 246, 358, 4n8, 
434, 457, 470, 487, 

Gantama Buddha, see Buddhs. 

Gautantputra T, a great Andhrabhylya kiog, 
160, 288, 298, 

Goutamtputra IT. or Yajiis Sit, 98, 947, 364, 276, 
298, 349, 391. 

Gaya or Boddha Guyd in Bobas, 15, 32, 83, 87. 
47, 68m, 62, 64, $0, 111, 189, 173, 

4, Blephanta, q. v. 4 

Ghatotkech, Hnddhist caves not far from Ajanta, 
346, 947. 

Giriyek, 23 9. 

Girntr, Mount ia Sorath, 18, 187, 104, 264. 

Goldinghams, J., 105, 

‘Gopt cave, 98, 149, 464, 

Gopurs, a gate, or ornaments) gateway tower in 
frout of the court of n Dravidian temple, 124, 
453. 

Gorakhpur, 16, 344. 

Gotuma Indrubbuti or Gotama Swami, 4 
498, 500. 

Govardhana, 149, 491, 498. 

Graham's, Mre. Marin, Journal, 107, 1188. 

Gridhrakaja, Vulture peak, 51. 

grikas, cella, revilences, 175, 

Goa, 411. 

Gubyukas, troglodytes, cave dwellers, demi-gods 
attendant on Kavéra, 286. 





Gujarit, 168, 192, 304, 485. 

Gulwagh, near Ajenta, 346. 

Gupta dynasty, 190, 291. 

Gwalior Jains caves, $6, 122, 490, 506. 


Hekusiti, au Andhrabhrltsa priuce, 203, 264, 

Hatubld fo Maienr, 129. 

Hil Khurd cave, 282. 

Hamitton, Buchanan, 34 n. 

‘anea, the «ncted goose, the vehicle of Brukma 
13,393, 474, 

Hara, Siva, 404, 412. 

Harchoke caves, 58. 

Hati, Vishnu, 404. 

Hai |, Bruhmantonl eaves, 168, 477. 

Hoarshavardbans, king of Kanan}, 193. 

Hasagtshw caves, 424, 

Hathi Guinpha eave, 66 to 68, 70, 92, 249. 

Himavante, the [imllayan countey, 17, 

Hipdyinn, the followers of “the lesser vehicle,” 
the purer sect of Baddhists, 170, 179, 185, 230, 
266, 288, 289, 295, 986, 398, 

Airepyakasipu, © Daitya or enemy of the ody 

by Narasista, 409. 

Hiraystkaha, brother of Hiranyakatipu destroyed 
by Vartha, 409, 42t, 

Hiven or Hiwen. Thaang, Chinese traveller in 
Tndin in the 7th century, 11, 34, 38x, 44, 45, 
46, 40m, 56, 63, 99, 103, 191, 195, 192, 283, 
348, B44, 484, 

Hi (Toe), the finial and umbrella on a Burmese 

18, 173. 

Hunter's Orissa, 58 x. 


Imager of Buddha. Vide ante, Buddha, 5 
of, 

Tndhyddri hills, 242, 980. 

Indta, god of the firmanent, 14, 318, 329, 967, 
wry wee oe 498, 497. 

snarays, scaud, Sachi, or Mahendrl, wile of 
Indra, 457. 

Indra Sabb, Juina cave, 496 to 601. 




















‘Tagsnnith, Jord ofthe world, 56, 58, 598, 732, 500. 
» Taina eave at Binrd, 490. 
Ssinism, 13, 485,97. 
‘Sains, 19, 48, 60, 167, 171, 195, 26t, 867, 898, 
401, 485, 485, 48: 
‘Jain caves, 56, 169, 171, 490. 
‘Jakhunwadi, near Karbh¢, 213, 214. 
‘Tamalgiri monastery, 187 to 139. 
‘Sieabrag cave, 21 
jéivi, the Brabmaniont cord, 870, 373. 
‘Janwase, Janmavarn cave, Rlurt, 444. 
Jarteandha ke Beithak (Jertaandhe wea 0 
warrior king of Magadhs), 99, 39, 46, 20, 160, 
|, locks of hair plaited into = hesddrese worn, 
‘by ascetics, 179, a4, 870, 372. 
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Fitaka, a logend of Buddha in some previous 
birth, 89, 60, 89, 88, 84, 89, 90, 91, 285, 964. 

Jayndtznan, » Ksbatrapa king, 189. 

Jayarna Stambhe, 115, 

‘Taya Vijaya onve, 70, 76, 80, 92. 

‘Thuijha or Zanga, a Stlsbira prince of Chemule, 
349m, 

Jina, victor over tho feclings, &e.,a Tirthaikars, 
15, 418, 486, 487, 492. 

didna mudrd, attitude of abstraction, 178, 262, 
886, 442, 203. 

‘Nidodtinaka Buddha, all knowing Buddha, Jot 
‘Buddha, 180, 397. 

Joddva Gartha cave, 76. 

ogoseari, Brahmanical cave, 446, 475, 476. 

Iunigaph, Buddhist caves, 184.4, 194, 200+ 

Junmar caves, 168, 184, 248 to 262, 











‘Kndphises, 20, 

Kalina, tho White Mountain, Siva’s heaven, 
soonolithie temple at lurb, 102, 104, 110, 149, 
189, 159, 167, 289, 400, 448 to 463. 

Kalo, death, Yama tho god of death, 4486. 

Klnvurdhana or Kilizoka, aking about 380 7.0., 
4. 

Kil Bhairav, o destructive form of Siva, 414, 
484, 429, 483, 457. 

KA, fom, of Kila, 890, 436, 439, 497. 

ACAliisa, Sanskrit poct, 448, 

Kaliyug era, begins $101 1.0, 

Kalyina, 97, 249, 403, 450. 

y Gourd or water vessel of an ascetic, 
439, 467. 

‘Kamatha, a Daityn, 491, 486. 

Kaicht, Conjeveram, 154, 

KaAchukinis, fem. of Kanchuki, a eunuch, 2 
female attendant, 287, 306, 329, 

anbri Buddhist caves, 122, 175, 185, 186, 218, 
386, 348 to 860, 965, 393, 

Rooiuhka, 179. 

Kanwo dynanty, 26, 

Aapilobbpt, wearing the garhund of skulls, a 
form of Rudra or Siva in his terrific aspect, 472, 

Kupaliswara cave at Mahdvallipur, 117, 152. 

Kapardi, name of two Siinhitra princes, 205, 356x, 

Xopilavastu, hirth-place of Buddha, 15, 24. 

Kapuntigir! inscription, 18, 18 

Karddh Budabint caves, 168, 184, 212 to 217. 

‘Kielo Buddhivt oaves, 168, 184, 208, 214, 233 to 
4a, 

Karna Choyar care, 41, 45, 46, 

Xarttiknewdini, Karttkeya, or Mabisena, god of 
‘war, non of Sivn, 147, 421, 457, 471. 

Karush, Bratunanicad caves, 169, 424, 490. 

Koshmir, 21,17, 58. 

Kasyupa, 240, 889, 409. 

Ratak caves, 97, 45, 53 to 95. 

Kaghiaway enves, 18, 168, 187, 199, 204, 

Ys. 
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Koamit!, one of the Suptamatris, 434, 

‘Késasi dynasty, 1, 

Khandagicl, 56, 70. : 

Kholvi exres, 169, 186, 278, 395, 

‘Bhosrd Parviz, 887, 828%, 

‘Bis-pili, 191. 

Kidinnras—-* What people? ”—Divine musician, 
fabled inhabitants of the 2imilayes by the 
Buddhists represepted with bumnao hoads and 
Vusts and the tail avd legs of u fowls in the 
service of Ruvéras in Brahmuanicat snythology, 
thoy have human bodies and the hends of 
hhotves, 157, 253, 986, 304, 315, 

Kioto, Gupta, g. v., 191, 

Kiratas, forest dwellers, hillmen, 286. 

Kirttlankh, “ free of fuine,” an ornainent reyre> 
‘senting a frinning fev, 506, 507. 

Kol, iuddhixt caves, 184, 213, 

Kolipur, 279, 427. 

Boudiyh Buddhist cavos, 176, 164, 220 to 223. 

Kondivit nm 4ln, 42, 185, 360. 

Koikap, caven in the, 168, 184, 204 fF, 340. 

Koppari Kefarivarm:, 147m, 148%. 

Bouhalgn), 222. 

Kotikal Maydapa at MabAvalipur, 162. 

Keivboa, ai avuthea of Viekou, 149, 221, 279. 

Krislua Mantapa, at Mahivaltipur, 144, 148, 


168, 

Krishpardja, 262, 275. 

Kehaharita dynasty, 189, 22, 264, 270, 278, 

Keshntmpa dytaty, 143, 148, 180, 1.96, 37H, 

Kubira or Vaiiravana (Pati-Vowavayo), chiel of 
vil spins, god of riokes, 14, 34d, 

Kuga Boldhist caves, 168, 204 to 209, 214, 213, 

Kularoula Jaina exenvationn, 199. 

Roobborwiipd eave at Kuri, 431, 444, 

Kurinira, 344, 

Kwan-yia, Queen uf beaver, 
Avni 

Ryongs of Bara’ 
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Tek, 180, 





Lakslnal, Sri, dhe eotisart of Viehot, 71, 76,102, 
LIT, 147, 131, 258, 384, 404, 408, 414, 430, 
497, 445, 460, 487, 524. 

Laiikéswaro, cave wl Khir‘, 141, 153, 108 Ww 460, 
482. 

Tat nonolithic pillars, 171, 174. 

Tadnisy cuver, 176%, 248, 

Liigiyuta, a worshipper of the Liga, a follower 
of Busnva, 402, 434, 462, 47: 

Léon, a Buddhist eymbol, sinka, 178%, 

Sion-plilar. 289. 

Litany (Badahint), 821. 997, 258, 358. 

Léchani (fr. lockana, the eyo, tinminnting), 0 
favourite Saktt of the Mnbliytan sect, 278, 254, 
384, 291. 

‘Lokéswara Bodhisattws, one of a class of Buddhist 
divinities, 372, 381. 
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Lomada Rishi cave, 37, 89, 41,42, 47, 4, 182, 259, 
6r7. 

‘Lér or Lanhar cave, 202. 

‘Lycian tomb, 120, 


‘Mnckensie, Colone] Colin, 96, 105, 108. 
‘Madhartpatra, an Andhrabhritya king, 264, 8502, 
‘Mugas of Cyrene, 28, 180, 
ghinh Buddhist caver, 186, 348, 862. 
the great epic an the war of the 
Phydus and Kura, 10, 11, 118, 155, 458. 

‘Mabiprajépat! Guotam!, Sikyn Mani’s aunt and 
foster mother, the first woman who adopted 
Buddhinm, 328, 394. 

Mabirwédd cave at Elura, 354, $73. 

‘Ntuhcena, king, 128. 

Mahtsena, see Karttikey, 

‘Mahévallipur, 10, 87, 105 to 187. 

‘Mahtvtro, the lust Jaina Tirthaskars, 19, 491, 
492, 600, 511, 

Mahévoajso, history of tho Great Dynssty of 
Coylon, 11, 86x, 128, 129, 813, 859. 

‘Muhdyang, the sect of “the greater vehicle,” 
Joter and corrupt form of Bnddhiem, 19, 170, 
177, 179, 180, 285, 266, 971, 972, 289, 292, 
207 to 299,339, 1450, 349, 357m, 358,384, 989, 

Mahiyosi, the greut ascetic, a form of Siva, 433, 
18, 458, 472. 

‘Mahendra, won of Afoka, 17, 19, 25, 

Mabetwart, Parvati, Durgt, 484. 

Mahipdla, 132, 

Mabishawordint Muytapo ot Mabsvaltipur, 143, 

Maldahansangubs, o Mywore, 17. 

‘Mahisbisura, the haffalo demon, 136. 

Mahisblonr, Dargd aa the rltyer of Mabizbienra, 
404, 425, 439, 440, 442, 445, 459, 

‘Malaita Bigorah, 200, 608, 

walurd, » crocodile, a fabulous monster, 101, 
245, $00, 801, 994, 993, 412, 443, 506. 

Mukorndhvrajs, Kama the god of love, having a 
rmuakura 011 his ensign, 440. 

mild, a atring of beadn, n tosury, 370, 982, 384, 
390. 

Malldéd, ewpital of she teblrakitay, ia the 
Dekhian, 4130. 

Mitksworn eave, 427. 

‘Mandngora (7 Malangurb), 205, 

Muigalixa, u Chalukyn leing, 4172, 406, 409, 

‘Migibhudra, a king of the Yakahas, 31. 

Manikyat, 18, 

‘Manjusti, a Bodbisattwa, 179, 209, 375, 280. 

Bhinmbii, caves near Jumnor, 242, 248, 249n, 258, 
4, 

‘Mira, the wicked, the tempter, 984, 33¢, 328, 945, 

‘Matkandéya, « devont worshipper of Siva, 437. 

Mandl, in Suleetee, 185, 348, $60, 

‘Murots, Vedic gods of the win, 14, 101. 

‘Maruti,son of Morot, Minoaun, the monkey god, 
101, 147m 
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Mast'di, £499, 367%. 

‘Mathurd, 6B8, 65, £00, 288, 299%, 510. 

‘Maurya dynasty, 4, 29, 26,87, 49, 67, 206, 291. 

‘Megusthends, 22, 382, 46, 

‘Mba, or Mabid, Buddhist caves, 168, 184, 202, 
211, 241. 

Mign Jitske, a Buddhist table (wriga, an antes 
Tope), 63. 

‘Miblatale, Mt. io Ceylon, 19, 178, 

Mohint (confusing), an Apsaray, 411. 

Mokaka, viredga, Ulewsedness, 485. 

‘Momindbéd, 403, 425, 490. 

Mrigadavo, deer park, 888. 

smundmdld, nocklace of sulla, 496, 473. 

mudrds, attitudes of tho hands, 176, 825,747 872. 

mukufa or wakufa, benddress, tiara, 286, 300, 
325, 890, 834, 407, 40, 467, 470. 

‘Mycenm, 

‘Nagas, a race, 208, 299, 805%, 917, 895, 981, 335, 
B48, 369, 377. 

Niga-rijn, 136, 187, 806, 919, 895, 331, 383, 834, 
408, 421, 448, 489, 

Nigirjana, a Buddhist innovator, founder of the 
Malidyfina seboo!, 179, B84, 

‘Nagitjune kote, 1 

» ene, 97, Al 

Neguitar, Jains, 489, 

Nahapina, w Kehahnréta king, 189, 282, 261, 264, 
268, 270, 273, 277m, 951, 388, 

Nalanda, 11, 46, 131 to 183, 898. 

Ntnaghit, 168, 264, 477, 

Nandas (The), 60, 67, 459, 458. 

Naraxiiha, tho mon Kon, an avatim of Vishpu, 
105, 126, 409, 409, 491, 428, 460, 461. 

Nariyaoa, Vishou, 97, 102, 146, 445. 

Niwik Buddhist caver, 78, 9, 168, 178, 180, 
184, 206, 263 to 279 351, 

‘Nemiuéthn, the 220] Jaina Tirthaiikara, 261, 509, 

Nepal, 17, 171, 174, 921, 383, 391, 

Nilaknntlu cave, Elura, 491, 

Ningranthas, Jainar, 486. 

wirvdya, 18, 93, 24, 44, 177, 944, 383, 485, 487, 

Olskkunneswaruswémi cave, 148. 

0 

















Orissa, caves at, 55 to 93. 






sauluéAja, sppondage to a temple, corridor, veran~ 
‘duh, 175, 177. 

padaas, the lotus, 390. 

Vadmapinf, see Avalbkitéswaru, 271, 477, 179, 
289, 278, 997, 349, 954, 987, 963, 364, 970, 
874, 976, 881, 389, 390, 992, 

Padmésana, a lotus sest, 972, 378, 384, 408, 487, 
478, 

‘Pagan Bodhidruma teuple, 192, 184. 

‘Pagodss, the seven, 105. 

Paintings at Ajentd, 2049: 
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Paintiogs at Dagh, B64. 

Paithayn, 264. 

Pla caven, 909, 214, 275. 

Flin dypasty, 19, 48, 183, 1880, 236, 257,898, 

Valibothra, 38x, 44. 

Pilketwara cave, 318, 

Pallavas, 108, 119, 140, 154, 

Pincha Plpdava Mandap, 149. 

paaohdiila, five great precepta of the Buddhists, 
497, 607. 

Panchavott, at Nasik, 268. 

Viudus, Pindavas, 218, 263, 421, 

Pandya, dynasty, 7, 10. 

Panfit enven, 188, 486, 

Piriwantthn, a Jainn Ttethaikara, 988, 486, 491, 
496, 00, 508, 608, 

Phréwantthe, Hill io astern India (soe Samet 
Sikhara), 807, 

Parvath, contort of Siva, also entlud Uma, Durgt, 
Bhaviot, fe, 261, 438, 436, 440, 448, 473. 

Pitslapura, Palibothra, 75. 

Pteswarn cave, 209, 427, 

Paton in Khandeab, Boddhist enves, 262, 403,428, 

Patna Jalun cave, 242, 493. 

Pattadkal, 68, 110, 450, 451, 454. 

PAtur, Beuhmanical cavas, 169, 409, 428, 

Yehiuvi inscriptions, 868, 438. 

Polaegi, 40. 

Poriplia of the Brythréan Sea, 205. 

Porsepolis, 96, 

Pecsians in Ajunfb paintings, 827, 928, 

Pillara or Stambhao, 274. 

Pippula cave, 34, 36, 160. 

Piiliche, uw fiend or goblin, one of the gaya of 
Siva, 468, 470, 473. 

Pitalkhort onves, 178, 164, 218, 249 to 246, 498, 
si, 

Powdhts, or eisterms, 171, 170, 177. 

Porus, 234, 25. 

Porphyry, 401, 

pradakahiye, turning to the right, cireamambulae 
tory pawage, 178, 374, 987, 391, 418, 431,424, 
434, 480, 508. 

Prablis von of Brapyakaripa, 409, 

Prajid-piunitd a sncred book of the Buddhists, 
personified as Dharma, 180, 

Prakriti, original clement, 415, 

Pregdlibé, a gutter or spout for dmuiniog off the 
‘water poured on a fiiga, 469, 

Prasiuofta, rij8, 480. 

Provaraséna, rife, 805, 906." 

Pyithet, the earth’ as a goddess, Bhamidéet, 247, 
150, 409, 484, 448, 460. 

Prolemy, Alcx., 168, 205, 263. 

Protemy Paijadelphos, 28, 24u, 188, 

Pugomiyl, Andhrabhritye king, 90, 964, 967, 
2765, 298. 
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Paliktst, Chalukya king, £88, 9988, 405, 408, 

Puln-Gondlé caves, 168. 

Parapas, legendary Brahmonlos! books, 9, 1, 
36. 


Parl, 56, 8, 59, 205. 

Paraihe, man, the mprease aout, 415. 

Purvasila Sangurime, costern ruck-monnstery ot 
7) 488 

Pashyacnites, 25. 

Qeblal, 997, 


RAfagriha, Rajgtr, ¢ 
LAfjamandala, royal nasemblage, 402, 
Rijapari caren, 204, 205, 426, 427. 
Reljataranyint, history of Kashuakt by Kalbana, 11, 
Rajendra Chila, 1484. 

RAjendrulala Mitra, De. 57m, 60m, 02, 6, Thy 
133, 134m, 133, 289, 288%, 927. 

Rajgir, Rijagrilie, 17, 39, 36, 44 to 62, 122, 160, 


Rakslinsts, femle deimonr, mudjectx of 
king of Cuylon, nnd cannibals, 314, 31, 487. 
Ralph, Mr. 261. 
Waminyfiya Mandap at Mahdvallipur, 143. 
Redwdyaga, epic on the exploite of Teds, 7, 453. 
Ramewara cave at Blur, 379, 403, 431,438, 
Yani- 
Hlshtrakdtus, Iyhod kings of Malkchtd, tho Ial- 
ldras, 371, 400, 450, 462, 495. 
Rathos of Mahavallipur, 76, 118, 119 to 140. 
Rathore, sce Rashtrakutas, 
9, king of Lanka, tho countey of the Rak- 
shwuns, 286, 422, 433, 440, 460. 
Ravupa-kd Khai, eave at Elura, 100, 404, 432, 
Bekuta Bahu, 59. 
Religions of Tris, 12. 
Révati, Mt. Gienic, 
Risbabhas, the first of tho Joiun ‘Tirthaikarns, 
408. 

















Rawnwelll ddgoba, 112. 
Rudra, terrific form of Siva, 425, 489, 407, 472. 
Rudra Ditnun's inveription, 188, 189, 2¢. 
Rudra Séna, 190, 205, 306, 

Rodresiiiha, 190, 196, 

Ruilresware eave, 402 

Ruyndth inseription, 17. 


Sacht (etrong), tho spouse of Indm or Sica, 
285, 339, 300. 

Sahadeva’e Ratha ot Mubévallipur, 123, 135, 
to 199. 

‘Sahara inscription, 17. 

Sabyidri ill, Western Ghats, 168, 184, 193, 
204, 477. 

Sailagrihas, cock-dwellingg, 176, 254, 

Sailarwadi, ot Sélarwigi Budiibist caver, 164, 
214, 246, 247, 

Shivism, 402 7. 
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Sukra, Indra, god of power, 179, 840, 269, 487, 

Sakti, female oncrgy, goddess, 147, 152, 180, 397, 
470. 

Bhkyn Mant, Buddba, 10, 15, 16, 1, 22, 89, $40, 
885, 510, 

Salivaukuppam, 112, 158 to 158. 

Balsetto island, 168, 185, 848, 997, 481. 

» top of the Litga alter, 972, 420, 437, 
461 to 465, 449, 409. 

‘Sima Jataca, a Buddhist tele, 68, 91. 

Samet Sikhars, Mt, Pirasaith, in Western 
Bengal, 486, 607. 

caves, 184, 202, 248. 

Bianchi StOpas, 27, 83, 40, 68, 64, 72, 80, 86, 90, 
175, 191, 243, 974, 317, 514, 620, 538, 

Sanehl rail, 27, 40, 63, 71, 75, 173, 236. 

Sandenkottos, Chandragupta Maurya, 22, 

Saighs, the assembly, Baddhist charob, priest- 
hood, 73, 74, 215, 480, 

Bangnmedwam, 204, 

Sankara, Siva, 147. 

Saikba, conch shell, » symbol of Vishnu, 148, 
191, 286, 408, 410, 422, 487, 440, 474. 

Shntindtha, the 16th Jaiua Tirthaikara, 507. 

Buptumbtzts, the seven divine snothers, 428, 453, 

Sarsawatt, goddess of learning, spouse of Bruhmi, 
76, 984, 404, 484, 457, 460, 470, 487. 

Sirdaln, a pauther or tiger, a Karabha or fabulous 
anitnal, with tho body of a tiger and hors, 
149, 150, 195, 916, 321, 382, 923, 357, 439, 04, 

Shrddlavarmd, a king, 38. 

Saroith, StOpa, near Henares, 18, 180, 898, 

Surpa eave, Katak, 68, 69. 

Saiodharma, 25. 

Witukarg!, a title of the Andbrabhrityas, 264, 287, 
294, 298, 592. 

Batra cuves, 169, 184, 212, 213, 403, 427, 

Satavabann, surname of some of tho Andhra- 
bhrityns, 268, 264, 275, 

Saweunjayn, sacred mount of the Jnius in Kayhide 
wii 485. 

Sottapann! (Sapteparyi) cave, 49, 121, 353. 

Sunyata mandala, « Buddhist circular Sgure or 
iageam, 810, 

Swardsbtra, Kat 

Savitri river, 204, 

Seletant, villuge, 242. 

Belenens, 22, 248, 2 

Sduylle, Simyllu, 168,205, 349. 

sha, a thonsand ended serpent, the cmmblem of 
eternity (hence called also Avant), the couch 
and canopy of Visine), 146, 150, 411, 434, 
438, 461. 

Soshaphoui, protected by a Sesbo, Piréwaniths, 
481, 609. 

Sewell, R., 96, 99. 

Sibi or Siwi-rlja, king of Aritha, 285, 291, 915. 

Bidbasar or Sidear caves, 200, 202, 522. 





























wip, 168, 289, 187, 
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Sihabibu, 818. 

Gitkare, « spire, point, mountain peak, 81, 159, 
161, 417, 435, 48 

Sikbt, name of the Sth Buddbs before Sékyé 
‘Mani, $40, 388. 

Sildhima, » dynasty in the west of India, 206, 
3408, 335m, 

Silenus, 86. 

Simylla, Bémylis, 168, 208, 949, 

Sindh enves, 7, 188. 

Siihs, a lion, 225, 318. 

» or Stbs, a king, 318. 

‘Siibopurn, 486. 

Giihdeana, w throne supported by lions, 176, 300, 
808, 840, 348, 490, 493, 489. 

siihastanbha, a pillar beatlog lions, 180, 28: 

‘Sipraka, eee Sisake, 26, 

Sirwal, Buddhist caves, 168, 184, 211, 212, 

Siluks, Sindhoka or Sipruly, the founder of the 
Andhrabbritys dynasty in Telingama, 26, 265%. 

Std, wife of Rims and of Viehyu, 434, 

Suis Nelut or Donde Lond at Har, 481, 448, 

Btya's Nabui, Jaina eave at PAtm, 492, 

Sita-Marhi cave, 53, 115, 

Sttala, goddeva inflicting soisll pox, 858, 

Siva, Mshideva or the grent gol, worubipped 
‘under the emblem of the lihgu or phalias, 13, 20, 
53, 136, 149, 139, 208, 400, 420, 440, 450, S02, 

Sivili, the founder uf the Marithé kingdom, 24: 

Sivilaya, abode of Siva, 405. 

Sivanéri Buddhist eaves, 248, 249, 282, 

‘Skandegupts, 192. 

Skanduavati, ono of the Andhbrabhritya dynasty, 
2652, 

Somasuninun, 29. 

Someivara, Abavomalla, a Chilukya king, 148x, 

Son-bhandar cave, 45,46, 47 to 49, 54,138, 

Speir’s Life in Ancient India, 82, 282, 288x, 
809m, BOTH, 81 

‘Sramuna, a Buddhist ascetic, 275,956, 487, 

‘Sraventh, capital of Kosala, 44. 

Sri, see Lakahm!, 71, 78, 74, 147, 151, 199, 437, 
324, 

stawbha, & movolithic pillar, 171, 174, 180. 

Baavira or Bebivir Gn Pali, There), on old 
map, © Buddhist high priest, 18, 173, 26, 2328, 
250, 976, 368, 

Stirling's Histury of Cuttack or Orissa, 67, 58, 66, 

Stobmus's Physica, 20», $03. 

‘Stipa (Pu, tiupe), a mound or faneral pile, 
hemispherica! shrine, 18,49, 36, 71, 73, 151, 
171, 172, 236, 59, 398. 

Sudhimmt cave, 87, 38, 41, 860. 

‘Sudahodana, the father of Sdkya Munt, $25, 884, 
‘369, 991, 

‘Sukes or Sukrdcbirya, the procoptor of the 
Daityus, Diwdu of Bali, 153, 410,467, 

















Buage dynasty, 25, 96,988. 

Supradavt, daaghter of the king of Vanga, 813. 

Suras, gods, 422. 

Surpiraka or Sorpirake, Supra in the Kotkag, 
the capital of Aparintalcs, 349. 

Strye, the sum god, 14, 434, 444, 459, 589, 

Bwarguparl exvo, 20, 76, 77. 

Swwaatihs, « mystical cross denoting good lack, 
89, 74, 108, 264, 

Swethmbaras, white robed, one of the two great 
seots of the Jainas, 171, 486, 





‘Tagara, 168, 205, 248, 





‘Talija (Talugirl) caver, 184, 201, 202, 208, 948. 

tdadava, the frantio dance of Siva, 413, 422, 438, 
473, 

‘fonjore pagoda, 184. 

Tankwa, 249, 

‘Tank, tho wife of Buddha Amoghasidahs, also 
a Jaina Suktt, 138, 278, 298, 384, 971, 82, 

‘Tard Bodhisattwa, 133, 

"Dirake, a Daitya conquered by Indra and Kertti- 
eya, 471. 

‘Tornhieh, 3, 

Yothdgata, ‘one who goos in like meouer,” a 
mortal, 8 Buditia, 15, 283, 844, 356. 

‘THi-kd Guna cave at Kiurd, 482, 443, 

‘Thiro, a0e Sthdviru, 306, 228, 276, 968. 

‘Thiind, 280,48, 850. 

‘Phaparisoa Dagoba, 111. 

‘Tinotla, see SSmylin, 

‘Tin Thal eave at Elard, 244, 882, 431. 

‘Tirthakn (Pali siehiyo), a vectarian, am heretic, 14. 

‘Tirthaskara, one who bas passed ont of the circle 
of transmigration, n Jina, worabipped by the 
Tuinn, 19, 44, 171, 178, 261, 485, 490, 498, 807, 

Tope, corruption of the PBti, thipo, see Btdpa. 

furaya, 0 arch, a festoon ot ornamental arch, 
cupital, 101, 211, 295, 301, 309, 289, 363, 434, 
to7, 

‘Trind, 4195 female trind, 404, 

‘Vetbhavana Viradtve, 154. 

Trimérti, the Todu triad, oF nited forms of 
Tralund, Vishyu, and Niva, 498, 444, 445, 459, 
468, 480. 

‘Triensuni, lull in which the Néalke caves are, 263, 
279, 

‘Trisatna, ot ratatraya, the three gems, Baddke, 
‘Dharma the Law, and Satgha the Chareh, or 
Clergy, 73, 172%, 

Tritula, 0 teident, 8 weapon of Sivs’s, 73, 80, 
190, 174, 255, 418, 429, 436, 497, 474. 

‘Trivikrama, three etepper, Vishpu in the Vaman 
avatira, 143, 151, 

‘Trombay isle’, 268, 350. 

Alfa, Liga coves, 248, 252, 259. 

‘Taraniaws, 6, #, 14. 
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Udayngiri caves, 85, 56, 61, 64, 66, 98, 194, 195, 
926, 248, 

‘Uijayanta, Mount Girnir, 187, 

‘Uni, Umi Sakti, Pirvétl, or Bhavint, 414, 410, 
48, 470, 47 

Undavalli, Vaishgava cave, 10, 95 to 104, 194, 

Uparkot, at Junkgerh, 125, 194, 197, 200. 

Upendragupta, 310, 

Usabhudita, or Ushavadlte, son-inclaw of Nuha- 
pane, 189, 292, 964, 970, 

‘Vodethi cave, 42, 4 

Vighetwart, or Wagheswart, tiger goddess, 437, 

vittane, a vehicle, conveyance, animal used in 

ling, 360, 460, 507. 

Vaihhden, or Buibhar Fill, 49. 

Vaikantha, the beaven of Vishpu, 98, 98, 484, 

Vaikuytha eave, 70, 75, 76, 78, 80. 

Vaishmavt, one of the Saptamatyis, 97, 818, 494, 

vajra, a thunderbolt, 825, 879, 384, 46%, 

Vejeuptui, bearer of the vajrm, « Bodhisattwa, 
179, 978, 944, 375, 9797, S84, 

vajrdsane mudrd, atttade of the hund pointing to 
‘tho earth, 178, 380. 

Valkitnka, « dynasty of Berar, 305, $06, 

Valabhit dynasty, 191. 

Vaman, or Wittoun, dwarf avatira, of Vishyn, 
181, 402, 410, 431, 438, 460, 

‘Vannvisi, 17. 

Vonga, Bengal, 313. 

Voplya eave, 42, 48. 

‘Varalan, Vishou in the bose avathea, 147, 150, 

Vardhamdna, 402, 410, 434, 445, 460, 486. 

Varayit, Vedio god of heaven, Uranus, 14. 

Vasil, Dawvein, 50. 

Vasiehthtputre, an Aadhrabhritya, 247, 867, 276, 
288, 295. 

‘Viieoki, tame of  nerpen 
snakes, 422. 

Vatdyipuri, anc, nase of Badieat, 405, 

‘Vayu, god of the winds, 14, 

Vedas, the moxt ancient cred hooky of the 

‘Hindus, 10, 12, 28%, 21, 438, 487. 

neat for an inaye, 423, 468, 474, 479, 

ingaana, Nayacu’s Mandnpu, 148, 

‘Yengt, capital of the Vsstera Chalnkyn dynasty, 
97, 09, 402, 

Viduka, a prince, 76. 

Vidyidharas (fc. vidya, knowledge), a particular 

pon the gods, Buddha, 

Ko. and offering garlands, &c., G10, 299, 241, 
276, 300, 208, $24, 333, 387, 409, 507. 

‘Vihieas, monasteries, 18, 41, 50, 75, 78, 09, 199 
to 130, 175 to 177. 

‘YViaya, conqueror of Ceylon, 81, 82, $18, 314, 

‘Vinaydditya Satyiémya, Chalukya kivg, 184, 
405, 451. 

‘Vindhys moantaine, 7. 

‘Vindyasakti dynasty of Berar, $05, 306, 309, 


























rovereign of the 




















5e4- INDE, 
‘Viea (Mahtedja), 76, ‘West, Dr, £4, 181, $63, 850, 
‘Vira Ch6ja Déva, 164. ‘Wilson, Dr. J., 176, 263. 


‘Viswakermn (the all-maker, who presides over 
all mechanical aris), Buddhist Chaitya at Eiurs, 
817, 855, 877, 898. 

‘Vise, eecond god in the Hinda Triad, the god 
‘of day, the supreme object of worship with 
the Vaishnavas, 13, 14,20, 71, 07,10, 145, 154, 
290, 996, 402, 410, 429, 452, 509. 

Vishougupta Drtmila, the Muni Chagekys, who 
mit Chandragupts Mavrya to the throne, 


val, (@ herd), country round Mathurd, 421, 
438, 461. 

‘Vrihwdrathn, 22, 25, 

‘Wai caves, 168, 284, 211, 213. 


Walak, 242. 
‘Wasantara jateka, 91. 


‘Yajia Set Sbtakaryi, Ganiamlputea IL, 98, 247, 
384, 27¢ 849, 851, 

yajnépaciio, the soared thread worn by the firet 
three castes, 409. 

Yukichint, fom. of yahtho (Pali), they are subjects 
of Kubera, mostly inimical o men, 81, 82, 

Yaksha, Bans. for yokhho, 412, 415, 

‘Yilis, a Tamil name for Sérdulas, 9. v., 125, 119, 
183, 155. 

‘Yamapori Mentapam of cave, 145, 149, 168, 

Yamunt, the river Jumna, river goddem, 400, 
455,460, 470. 

‘Yavanes, Western people, Tonians, Bakerianr, &¢., 
17, 31, 58, 59, G1, 86, 89, 279, 522, 

Yayiti Kesari, 58. 

Ynei-’ai, (Chandrapriya), 191, 








Tago 


ERRATA. 


9, line 17, for Aryan, read Arrian. 
20, note 8, for Stabus’, read Stobsur's. 
21, note I, for Ahyautra, rea? Abbyantra. 
22, note, line 9, after 68, read years. 
24, note 1, line 4, for Nerighssar, read Neriglieear, 
29, note, line 1, for accodring, read aasorti 
29, note, line 2, for €édwor, read Bidwar 
29, note, line 11, far Protanto, read pro tanto, 
82, note, line 11, for Stpas, read stipes. 
41, note 2 belovgs to the third Lins of page 42. 
41, line 19, for Bikshus, read Bhiksbur. 
58, line 26, for Royal, read Bengal. 
96, note, lino 13, for road. ‘The, reod rosd—the. 
97 to 103, head lines, for Undavitis, read Undavilli. 

178, note 2, for Mantapan, read Mantapaso, 

129, line 98,,for NhAtGa, read shld. 

125, line 7, for Dharmaragw’s, read Dharmardja’s, 

126, line 7,,for boar, read lion, 

179, note 6, fur Arysheva, read Aryadeva, 

193, liae 4 from bottom, for in neatly, revd in as nensly. 

206, line 6, 7 from bottom, for Asalpamita, rend Asilbamita, 

219, ling 7 from bottom, for Ainbivlé, rewd Ambivala, 

299, Under the woodout Jor a photograph), read a photograph)?; and in the footnote read 
¥ Fergusson, Znd. Arch, gc. 

232, lino 3 from the bottom, de/e from “mention, &c.” to pugs 283, line &, “identification,” 
and rubstitute “ winte thet the ‘Séth (or merchant) Bhituptla from Vejayanti established 
“this rock-mansion, the most exeelleot i Jambudwtpa’ and that ' Agnimitra son af Got, 
+x gront warrior, presented ¢he lion pillar ;” but they contaia no nasce of a king.” 

And add asa footnote to this:—Over the central door are two inscriptions of lator 
date, the one of Usabhadate son of Dinika and son-in-law of Nahopina, and the other ia 
the 7th yenr of Vasititputa. Both record gifts to the sungha of Valuruke (Kkirit); 10 
that the excavation must date before either of these kings.— 

8, for Devagarh, reud Devngiti. 

to, Hine 2, after p., reud 189. 

299, line 21, for fagade has entirely fallen away, read lower figade, which waa structural, bus 
fallen away. 

313, line 4 from bottom, for Sihubahs, read Sthabihn, 

834, line 5, for Mahhprajipate, read Mahiprijapati. 

842, lino 14, for Theangs, read Thaang’s. 

49, last line, for Samylla, read Semylla, 

850, lino 2, for Stuinoke, read Schinake, 

864, Nne 8, for tis, read it is, 

358, Tino 10, fer litany, reac! compartment. 

860, note 2, Add:—Tho dete is in “ the 248th year of the Trikutake 
regards It as dating from the Gupta era—J.B. 

369, line 8, for Jiyina, read Jina. 

386, ius 10, for group, they, read group, that they. . 


























536 ERRATA. 


Tage 802, note 2, line 3, for he, read the, 
» 397, note, for Kolvi, read Eboli. 
» 42, note 2, for 66U to 850 ALD., read cir, 600 to 750 A.D. - 
x» 422, Tine 3 from bottom, dele the tille Laxoua's Cave, ami insert it after fine 4 om p. 423. 
in 423, fine 19, for hand, read hands. 
» 434, line 4 from bottom, for sculpture, rea? soalptutes. 











424, list tine, ufeer platform insert a kemivolon. 
i» 486, line 7, Ads a8. note: The first of these small xhrines, that on the south, was ted 
to the Suptumitris, thks mext to Chanda, the thint, on the cust, to Darya, the foorth to 


Bhairuva, and the fh, oa the north side, to Ganéin—J.B. 

461, footnote. For another list of the seulptures lieee referresl to, x 
Blurd or Veral (2877), pp. 47, 48-—S-B. 

oy 461, Tine, #8, aud 463, line 25, for Vaishmave, rew? Vaishnava, 

ny 470, ling 13, for Airdvati, reat Airivata, 

nm 4FL, line 3 from bottom, far portice, rea? portico, 

» 801, line 1, fir Parwéanitha, read Parswanitha, 

w» S41, line 2%, sor Grinas, reud Giruir. 





any Hock Temples of 











NOTE. 

Bince this work was printed off I have hat occasion to refer to the feagments of reulplure 20W int 
the Touvte, brought by M. Texicr from a Doric temple, erveted at Assox fn the Trowl in the fith or 
sixth century u.c., aud have boon so much struck with the similuritics that exist between thent aid 
thoag in the ancient Viharo nt haji desoribed in the Appendix, that 1 avail mywi of this opor- 
tuulty of dirceting attention to the fet, whatever the rerult of farther investigationy miny We. 

‘The pHncipal omamenty of the fuyade, aeconling to M. Texier’s xesturation,? are two groups of two 
dullk fighting, very similar to those reprerented on Plate XCVE, Fy. 4, but without the 
Tn the contee nre tivo sphines, wingcsl, aud their bodies leoniue instead of bovine, ak in the Cav 
fond between these two gronps are Hons slevouring animal ax ia the lower patt of Mute 3 
Only two metopes were found. In one of these the sphinxcx were reprate, in the uthur was 4 mule 
centnar, and there cnn, front the general character of the seulptares, he litthy houbt tha females of the 
sare elise existed in others. No fragment was food of the sculptures in the tyinpana, v0 taut 210 
complete comparison of the whole can be instituted. 

‘The Atchiteetnre of the temple, of course, iliffirs absolutely, ax in every other knnwn instance, both 
in principle und detail frou tht exhibited in this or any other Cave in Todia, but Hoth the style and 
symbolism of the Seulpture seems undoubtedly to point ty a common origin. ‘The two monuments 
aro too distant both in locality amd date to aimit of any direct copying being pumsible, but the 
situilarity of their nenptures seco u satisfietory confirmation of the renurk hanatked on jue 
regrding thu iuflueace of « strougly marked Yavaus element fa thowe of dhe JhAji Viburs,—d. 
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